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PRE  F   A  C  E, 


«>  f  F  we  compare  die  endeavours  of  our  countrymen  for  the  il* 
c>  JL  luftrafioa  of  our  antiquities  with  thoie  of  other  nation?,  we, 
«  fhall  find  the  preference  both  in  number  and  matter  due  tcr 

*  u$»    The  Italians  and  French  are  our  only  competitors.    The 

V  latter  have  acquired*  the  former  are  born  with,  a  paffion  for 

V  antiquities.  Both  will  teach  us  a  ftyle,  when  we  have  afcei> 
*•  tained  our  knowledge ;  and  we  may  borrow  from  the  one 

V  a  f  ortloa  of  fcepticifra  to  contrail  with  the  acuity  of  the 
«c  other.   The  French,  carrying  into  their  antiquarian  researches 

*  thofe  engaging  talents  which  they  poflefs  in  the  generality  of 
44  literary  purfuits,.  have  handled  thoie  ohfcure  iuhje&»  with  the 
"  iaaie  eafe  as  romances  Without  going  lb  deep  a*  graver  aa- 
"  tions*  ever*  their  fuperficiaf  knowledge  appears  to  greater  ad— 
f  vantage  by  an  animated  ftyle  and  pertinent  refle&ions  j  while, 
"  our  language^  as  capable  of  concife  judicious  remark*,  is. 
£  drawn  out  into  tedious  un animated  narrative  in  fuch^com- 

£  pofitions. — 'I'hofe  who  have  hitherto  treated  our  topographic 
44  cal  antiquities  feem  to  have  trodden  only  in  maz£s  overgrown 
«4  with  thorny  neglecting  the  flowery  paths  with  jyhich  the. 
•*  wildernefs  of  obfeurity  is  diverfified.  Incorreft  pedigrees, 
44  futile  etymologies,  verbofe  difijuifitions,  crowds  of  epitaphs, 
•*■  liftfr  of  landholders,  and  fuch  farrago,  thrown  together  with* 
44  out  method,  unanimated  by  reflections,  and  delivered  in  the 
44  xnoft  uncouth  and  horrid  ftyle*  make  the  bulk  of  our 
**  county  hiftories.  Such  works  bring  the  ftudy,  of  antiquities 
44  into  disgrace  with  the  generality,  and  difguft  the  moft  can- 
^.did  cuViofity  V 

'The  Hiftory  of  Mapchefter  is  attempted  upon  a  different 
p'&n,  upon  that, which  has  long. appeared  to  the  author  the  one 
«aly  ratioaol  and  judicious  plan  for  a  work  of  antiquities^    He 

»  * 

%  See  p.  vi.  and  amii.  of  the  lively  ingenious  and  judicious  Preface  to.  Anecdotes  hi 
tti6£tkTo^off^yy  Ijand^  1768. 
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iketched  it  but  to  himfelf  fix  or  feven  years  ago,  at  his  firft  ac- 
cidental diverfion  into  the  -walk  of  antiquities.  And  he  has  fold 
the  patient  refblution  to  work  upon  it  ever  fince.  Had  he  fore- 
feen  the  full  extent  of  his  fcheme  at  firft,  he  fhould  never  have 
had  the  hardinefs  to  form  it.  Had  he  foreieen  in  any  part  of  the 
execution  the  time  and  the  labour  which  the  reft  would  have  coft 
hitxf,  he  had  certainly  (hrunk  back  from  the  attempt,  and  had 
dpied  the  whole  work  immediately.  He  proceeded  on  the  model 
before  him,  ever  flattering  himielf  to  the  laft,  that  a  few  months 
ifiore  would  diimifs  him  from  the  employ,  and  remit  him  again  to* 
thpfe  profeflional  ftudies  which  he  had  very  unwittingly  deierted. 
He 'once  defigned  to  haye;deduced  the  hiftory  only  to  the  Con- 
cjueft.  He  afterwards  defigned  to  have  folded  up  the  hiftory  be- 
low -h  in  a  few  general  and  comprehend ve  notices.  And  he  is 
not  (brry  to  have  been  thus  inienfibly  led  on  in  the  execution,  till 
he  had  a&ually  gone  too  far  to  recede;  till  h  ehad  a  juft  claim  upon 
himfelf  for  the  completion  of  the  fmall  remainder;  The  whole  is 
divided  Hito  four  Books,  containing  as  many  periods,  the  Britifh 
and  ftomajn- Britifh,  the  Saxon,, the  Danifh  and  Norman-D^niih, 
at>d  tfoe  Modern.  Three  are  already  completed.  And  qne  i%. 
iiere>  patented  to  the.  public. 

.The  reader,  muft  not  expeft  in  this  work  merely  the  private 
trftihterefting  hiftory.  of  a  fihgle  town..  He  may  expe£t  what- 
ever curious  particulars  can  with  any   propriety  be  coiiiie&ed 
wirh  it*     Whatever  ferves  to  illuftrate  the  general  antiquities  of 
the  kingdom  or  the  county,  whatever  ferves  to  mark  the  gene- 
ral polity,  of  our  towns,  whatever  leaves  to  lay  ppen  the 'cables- 
and  the  circumftaoces  tof  any  momentous  events  that  affeft  the 
interefts  of  Manchefter,  all  thefe  the  author1  propoles  to  exa- 
mine,    to  afcertain  the  doubtful, .  to  retrench  tl^e  falfe,  and  to' 
clear  up  the  obfcujre  in  them.     He  will.en4eaYour  clearly  to 
fix  the  pofition  of  all  the  Britifh  tribes  and.  accurately  to  de* 
fine  the  extent  of  all  the  Roman  provinces  in  th'9  iflgnd,  -which* 
has  been  hitherto  the  philolopher* s  ftone  of  antiquities.     By  at' 
new  teft  that  feems  to  be  abfblutely.  decifivey  he  will  <ndeavpix 
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to  inveftigate  the  ftrft  faint  commencement  of  our  .  prefent 
towns,  and  trace  back  Manchester  and  various  others  to  the  rude 
ftations  of  the  Britons  in  the  woods.  By  a  new  argument  that 
feems  to  carry  every,  convi&ion  with  it;  he  will  endeavour  to 
lay  open  the  whole  curious  fyftem  of  polity  that  was  eftablifhed 
among  the  primaeval  Britons,  and  to  follow  the  commencement 
of  our  ancient  domeftic  oeconomy  up  to  the  period  of  its  earlieft 
origins  And  he  will  endeavour  attentively  to  mark  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Roman  genius  on  the  fubjedtion  of  the  Britons,  ii* 
planting  fortreffes  and  conftru&ing  roads  in  order  to  command 
the  country,  in  erecting  towns  and  introducing  civility  in  order 
to  humanize  the*  natives.  The  whole  period  of  our  national  hi- 
ftory before  the  Conqueft  &  the  mod:  important  and  momen- 
tous in  our.  annals.  It  moil  forceably  lays  hold  upon  the  paf- 
fions  by  the  quick  fucceffion  and  aftive  variety  of  its  incidents* 
and  by  the  decrfive  greatnefs  of  its  revolutions*  And  what  is- 
much  more,  it  is  that  period  of  our  hiftory  which,  gives  the  bo~ 
4y  and  the  form  to  all  the  fucceeding  centuries  of  it.  It  contains 
the  a&ual  commencement  of  every  part  of  our  public  and  private 
ctconomy.  And  yet  this  all- important  period .  has  been  mora 
Wretchedly  delineated  than  any  other.  It  has  been  hitherto  deli- 
neated with  all  the  hafty  fuperficiaktefs  of  ignorance  And  it 
continues  to  this  day  loaded  with  difficulties  and  embarrafled 
with  obscurities  on  every  fide.  But  the  ptefent  work  hopes  t* 
.unfold  many  a  dark  entangled  clue  of  this  hiftory,  and  to  'fet- 
tle at  laft  upob  decifive  principles  the  origin  and  the  hiftory  of 
the  Pids  the  Scots  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  the  conduit  of  the 
Provincials  upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans*  and  the  ge- 
nuine annals  of  Arthur  and  of  Alfretk  And  the  prefent  work 
hopes  to  point  Out  a  large  variety  of  incidents  and  remarks  relar 
ting  .to  the  commencement  of  counties  and  of  hundreds*  of 
townJhips-  and  of  nianouf  sr  of  parishes,  of  feudal  tenures,  and  of 
juries,  which'  have  been  regularly  transmitted  from  pen  to  pen- 
through  a  long  courfe  of  centuries,,  and  which  can  only  plead 
their,  antiquity  in  vindication  of;  their  faheaefs.  With  a  judicious, 
incredulity  of  fpirilTfCbin^uiQreja^lo^ink  £o*  themfelves,  with 
:  :a  *  cool 


m  pr  vd  &.  f:  a",  c:  ei 

» 

a  coof  critical  drlcemment  of  gehiiis  to  rectify  th4  general  hmofjJ  " 
bf  their  fcbiiritrjr,  fhould  be  thc':particttfer  ftuefy-  6f  all  good  dnti-* 
matiati^9's^,wdti!H:b&^  confiscable  Honour  -WfihfeMfc:-  But 
(he  aim  of  tfic  auttior  is  Mo  bfk  mote  deKeate  atd  pleftfing  fta* 
tare.  -  He  wiflies- ;  to'-  catcir  iK6  gefafefal  apjtear&ircdS  <#  ;the  $flati<J 
the  county  .anc^he  tcfwp;,(  ks'it  varies  in  thi/feVeral  flages  offcheir 
hiftories.  ,  He' '  defies '  to>  delineate  '  the  gradual  prpgrefs  of  the 
arts  aftd  to  trace  the  ^ubceffive;  gfoivth  of  civility  m  allV  Ami  his 
ptopoCts  to  mark  the/ public  the  pirate  matinee  of  every  pe} 
Hod  as  they  *rife  in  ah  agreeable  virietyT^efore  him;  The  mod 
ftriking  parts  of  ^hiftory  tb  a  phHofophical  fpiriti  are  the  ctfriouft 
ever-vairiegated  amikls  of  the  human  mind. — Tadefign  all  this i 
is  certainljrboid.  r  To  execute  alt  thisi  is  probably  impra&icable^ 
"But  to  tferigti  bpidlyHs  abfolutely  neceflhry,  eithfer  iti  moi^Hty  bt 
'in  literature,  in  order  tb  execute  tolerably.  We  always  iitaaMfe^ 
ilably  fink  below  the  ffctndard  in  pra&ke.-  A«<fc  a  great  plan 
Frequently  kindles  a  new  fpirit  in  the  ibiil,  frequently  ealls  gut 
unknown  powers  in  the  mind,  and  raifcs  the  writer  and  the  man 
confiderabty  luperiour  to  himfelf  m  the  execution* 

t  Nbr  mufl  the  general  difquifitiora  and  the .  geheral  narraiavtt 
of  the  prefent  work  be  ever  uonfidered  as  aSSfrtally  di^dfionAry  hi 
their  natures,  and  as  merely  ufeful  in  their  notices.  They  are 
all  united  with  the  reft,  and  form  proper  parts  of  the  whote. 
They  have  feme  of  them  a  neceflary  comiextbn  with  the  hi&ory 
.of  MaftcJhefter.  They  have  many  of  tfiemt  an  fcAittate' teladoft, 
they  have  all  of  them  a  natural  affinity,  la  it.  An&  the.'  author 
has  endeavoured,  byHa  judicious  diffributibn  of  tfoem  through  tlie 
work,  to  prevent  that  difgufthfg  uniformity,  and  to  take  off  that 
uniiiterefting  locality,  which  muft  necei&rity  refiilt  firom  the 
merely  barren  and  private!  annals  tif  a  town.  He  has  th^isin  foaafe 
measure  adopted  the  elegant  principles  of  modem  gardening.  Jfe 
has  thrown  down  the  clofe  hedges  and  the  high  walls  that  have 
Tritherto  confined  the  antiquarians  of  our  towns  in  their  view*. 
He  has  called  in  the  fcenes  of  the  «eighboWrkig  country  to  his 
aid*  and  has  happily  eombirie&thetrf  into-hi*  4*vni  plan.  He  has 
-drawn  off  the  attention  to  the I  tSftOjy  of  Utaqcheft^r  before  it 

•      '  i  «:became 
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became  languid  and  exhaufted,  hy  fetching  in  ibme  obje&s  from 
the  county  at  large,  or  by  prefenting  fome  view  of  the  national 
hiilory.  But  he  has  been  cautious  of  multiplying  obje&s  in 
the  wantonnefs  of  refinement,  and  of  diftra&ing  the  attention 
with  a  confuted  variety.  He  has  always  confidered  the  hiftory 
of  Manchefter  as  the  great  fixed  point,  as  the  enlivening  center, 
of  all  his  excurfions.  Every  opening  is  therefore  made  to  car- 
ry aiv  aftual^  reference,  eithermediate  pr  immediate,  to  th^regu- 

•  ht  tmr?  vflMzmyAAM  Mj  lvm  w  7^^k  on* 

Jy  for  the  ufeful  purpofe  of  breaking  the  .  ft,ifF  ftraight  lines, 

<5f  lighting  up  the  dark,   of  heightening  in'e' "little',"  and    of 

•colouring  Offer  the Uiifefef/, :  ftfittitf  r&fcttf  fcrftofy  of  'ifan* 

'  *hefter.—         ~*  -*  r  :i-  ":  -  •-  '  :     •'    -'J 
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The  Order  in  which,  the  Plates  are  to  bedifpofed. 
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The  Plate  entitled  .         .  Page 

Britifli  Battle-axes  is  to  be  placed  facing    r  *      r^  1 6 

Britifli  Mancenion  facing            —          •—         —  36 

Roman  Mancunium  facing             —                —  38 

Roman  Infcriptions  found  at  Manchefter,  facing  .      — «•  46 

Roman  Remains  found  at  Manchefter,  facing      '    —  50 

Roman  Remains  found  at  Cambodunum,  facing        —  89 

The  ground-plan  of  the  Summer-Station,  facing       —  1 86 
The  Map  of  the  original  Town  of  Manchefter  about 

A.  D.  300,  facing            —            —            —  35$ 
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S  E  C  T.    I. 

PhfrfiW  MID  the  various  doubts  and  uncertainties  with  which 
&  A  $  ignorance  and  inattention  have  clouded  the  Roman  geo- 
k)&Mfjtf  graphy  of  our  iiland,  no  uncertainty  has  ever  arifen  and 
no  doubt  has  ever  been  ftarted  concerning  the  well-known  claim 
of  Marichefter  to  the  character  of  a  Roman  ftation.  A  Roman 
Nation  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  the  antiquarians  to  have  been 
planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter.  A  Roman  ftation 
has  been  acknowledged  by  all  the  antiquarians  to  have  been  con- 
ftru&ed  upon  the  bank  of  the  Medlock  and  within  the  circuit 
Qf  the  Caftle-field,  And  the  ftation  is  confefled  by  all  of  them 
tp  have  been  the  denominated  Mancunium  of  the  Roman  Itine- 
rary.    But  the  origin  of  this  Mancunium  is  not,  as  all  the  an-' 

B  tiquarianV 
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tiquarians  have  equally  agreed  to  fuppofe,  derived  merely  and 
abfolutely  from  the  Romans*     The  appellation  by  which  it  is 
denoted  in  the  Roman  Itinerary  is  obvioufly  not  Roman,  is  ob7 
vioufly  deduced  from  the  Britifli  language.     And  this  plain  cir- 
cumftance  ftrikingly  fuggefts  to  the  mind,  that  the  name  was 
not  originally  impofed  by  the  Romans,  that  the  name  was  ac- 
tually impoled  by  the  Britons  themfelves,    And  the  Britons  only 
could  .Communicate  a  Britifh  name  to  a  Homan  fbrtrefs.     But  if 
the  Romans  had  been  the  original  conftru&ers  of  the  fort,  they 
would  certainly,  they  muft  neceflarily,  have  given  it  a  Roman 
name.     If  the  fite  of  the  fort  had  lain  totally  undiftinguiflied 
from  the.  wafte  around  it  by  any  particular  denomination  till  the 
Romans  firft  fixed  their  ftation  upon  it,  it  would  neceflarily  have 
received  a  particular  a  Roman,  denomination  from  them.     And 
when  the  Romans  had  given  it  a  Roman  name  at  firft,  they 
would  certainly  not  have  adopted  any  other  name  afterward* 
which  the  fbbje&ed  Britons  might  have  pleifed  to  beftow.upon 
it.    They  would  certainly  not  have  inferted  that  name  in  their 
formal  Itineraries.    And  they  would  certainly  oat  have  fuper- 
feded  the  original  Roman  name  for  ever  by  the  new  Britifh  one. 
A&ing  entirely  upon  a  rrtrerfed  plftn,  they  greatly  affedted  to  bury 
the  Britifli  under  Roman  names,  and  to  fuperfede  Durovernum 
by  Cantiopolis,  Durocobritis  by  Foram  Diana?,  Londinium  by 
Augufta,  and  Ebomcum  Deva  and  Ifca  Silurian  by  the  names 
ef  the  refpfcftive  kgiofts  that  were  quartered  at  thofe  places  \ 
The  name  of  Manctmium  therefore  muft  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  fite  of  the  Roman  ftation  by  the  Britons  themfelvest 
and  btfctfe  the  Rofnaas  conftru&ed  their  ftation.  upon  it.     And 
as  the  name  of  Mancunian*  fignifies  a  fortrefs  or  town  in  the- 
language  from  which  k  is  derived,  the  fite  of  the  Roman  ftatioa 
muft  have  beeft  pre  vioufly  the  area  of  a  Britiflv  town  or  fortrefs^ 
Till  the  fite  of  it  was  thus  or  fimilarly  diftinguiflied,  it  could 
not  poffibly  have  received  any  denomination  at  all.     Till  the  fite 
was  thue,  and  thus  only,  diftinguiflied,  it  could  not  poffibly  have 
received  the  particular  denomination  of  Mancunium.     And,  fx> 
(Jiftiftguiihed,  it  neceflarily  received  that  or  fome  other  name; 

a  name 
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a  name  expreflive  either  of  its  particular  ufc  or  of  its  local  cir- 
cumftances.  The  Roman  geographers  have  pointed  out  to  us  a 
large  variety  of  fortrefies  in  the  British  unconquered  ifle  of 
Ireland  \  And  the  Roman  warriours  appear  to  have  met  with 
as  large  a  variety  of  fortrefies  in  the  reduction  of  Britain.  They 
actually  found  more  than  twenty  towns  among  two  nations  only 
upon  the  fbuthern  fhore  of  the  ifland  *.  They  dually  found 
Camulodunum  the  capital  of  Cunobeline's  kingdom,  which  they 
formed  into  a  colony  \  They  actually  found  Verulamium  a 
city  of  the  Caffii,  which  they  modelled  into  a  municipium  \ 
They  a&ually  found  Calleva  or  Wallingford,  Duroovaria  or 
Dorchefter  in  the  Weft,  Eburacum  or  York,  Ifurium  or  Aldbo- 
rough,in  Yorkfliire,  juid  many  others,  which  they  afterwards 
converted  into  ftations \  And  finding  the  fortrefs  of  Mancunium 
at  Manchefter,  as  they  had  previoufly  found  others  in  the  more 
fbutherly.  and  eafterly  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  fixing  their 
own  ftation  upon  the  fite  of  it  as  they  had  preyioufly  fixed  upon 
the  fites  of  others,  they  neceffarily  received,  and  therefore  na- 
turally continued,  the  original  and  Britifh  denomination?  of  all, 
and  only  fbftened  them  to  the  Roman  ear  by  giving  them  a  Ro- 
man termination. 
This  is  a  remark,  fa  far  as  it  is  confined  to  Mancunium  or 

Manchefter  in  particular,  which  is  fyggeftpd  by.  the  firii  re* 
flexion  upon  the  Britifh  name  of  the  ftation  in  the  Roman  Iti- 
neraries. :This  is  a  remark,  fo  far  as  it  extend?  to  ©ur  towns  i$ 
general,  and  equally  comprehends,  the  cities  of  Britain  and  of 
Gaul,  > which. is .fuggefted  by  the  mere  review  of  thek  names  i* 
the  faxne  Itineraries..  Many  of  the  names  in  the  Gallic  and  the 
Britiih  Itinera  ape  Roman,  moH  of  them  are  Celtic,  and  fbm? 
of  them  are  both  RomaQ  and  Celtic.  .Where  the  appellation  is 
mercly'Roman,  as  Afju»  Sextiae  and  Forum  Neronis  in  Gaul  or 
Pnctorium  and  Villa  Fapftini  in  Britain,  thof  the  fortrefs  which 
is  fignified  by  it  may  $ill  poflibly  challenge  a  Celtic  origin,  y$f 
the  prefumption  certainly  lies  in  favour  of  a  Roman  one.  But 
where  the  appellation  is  purely  Celtic,  as  Camulodunum,  Vind?  , 
omagus,    and  Condate,  or  evea  confifts  of  Roman  and  Celtic 
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together,  as  Londinium  Augufta ;  there  the  origin  of  the  fort  is 
evinced  to  be  absolutely  Celtic.  And  to  this  rule  there  are  only 
two  poflible  exceptions,  the  one  pofitive,  and  the  other  nega- 
tive ;  the  one  refpetting  the  Britifh  names  of  fuch  ftations  as  are 
within  five  or  fix  miles  of  each  other,  of  which  the  fortrefles 
that  range  along  the  line  of  Sevcrus's  wall  are  particular  in- 
ftances ;  and  the  other  refpe&ing  the  Gallic  and  Britifh  names 
of  fuch  ftations  as  are  wholly  denominated  from  the  rivers  upon 
which  they  ftand,  as  Iliberis  and  Rhufeinum  in  Gaul,  or  as  Ifca 
Silurum  and  Ifca  Damnoniorum,  Alauna  and  Ad  Alaunam,  Tuaefis 
and  Ad  Tuaefim,  Tamefis  and  Ad  Sturium,  in  Britain*     In  the 

m 

former  feries  of  names,  many  of  the  forts  cannot  have  been 
originally  the  fortrefles  of  the  primaeval  Britons;  and  their 
names  are  therefore  to  be  referred  to  another  caufe,  as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  hereafter  \  In  the  latter,  none  can  fairly  . 
be  reckoned  for  the  fites  of  fuch  fortrefles,  except  there  be  fbme 
greater  evidence  of  the  fa&  than  the  mere  report  of  the  Britifh 
name.  And,  under  thefe  two  reftri&ions,  this  is  a  criterion  as 
fimple  as  it  is  decifive,  which  has  been  never  attended  to  by  the 
antiquarian  critick,  but  which  rauft  neceffarily  prove  of  confi- 
derable  afliftance  to  him,  and  is  generally  the  only  afliftance  that 
he  can  have,  in  his  enquiries  into  the  firft  and  original  com- 
mencement of  our  towns. 

In  the  prefent  Caftle-field  then,  the  fite  of  the  Roman  Caftrum, 
but  before  the  conftru&ion  of  the  Caftrum  upon  it,  was  the 
BHtifh  town  of  Mancunium,  all  built  upon  the  rocky  height 
that  forms  the  northern  bank  of  the  Medlock,  and  diftinguifhed 
among  the  Britons  of  this  region  by  the  general  appellatioii 
of  man-cenion  .or  The  Place  of  Tents  7.  The  Angular 
nature  of  our  towns  in  Lancashire  before  the  enterance  of 
the  Romans  into  it  was  the  neceflary  refult  of  that  life  of 
hunting  and  grazing,  which  is  the  natural  employ  of  map 
in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  and  which  in  all  the  northern  re- 
gions of  the  ifland,  where  the  arts  of  agriculture  were  totally 
unpra&ifed,  was  peculiarly  the  employ  of  the  natives'.  The 
towns  of  the  Britons  were  not  their  places  of  perpetual  and 

general 
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general  refidence.  They  were  only  their  places  of  refuge  amid 
the  dangers  of  war,  where  they  might  occafionally  lodge  their 
wives  their  children  and  their  cattle,  and  where  the  weaker 
might  occafionally  refift  the  ftronger  till  fuccours  could  arrive  9» 
And  as  before  the  Roman  invafion  they  had  known  no  other  ene- 
mies than  their  own  Celtic  brethren,  who  like  them  were  always 
eager  to  decide  the  conteft  by  a  battle  in  the  field,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  be  expe&ed  to  have  any  confiderable 
ikill  in  the  fcience  of  fortification.  But  the  Britons  certainly 
poflTeffcd  a  greater  portion  of  it  than  our  criticks  are  willing  to 
allow  them.  Their  fortrefles  were  planted  in  the  center  of  their 
woods,  were  defended  by  the  natural  advantages  of  the  fite,  and 
were  fortified  by  the  falling  of  trees  to  obftruft  the  advance, 
and  by  the  formation  of  a  bank  and  a  ditch  to  prevent  the  irrup- 
tion, of  an  enemy.  And  they  refitted  the  attacks  of  .the  beft 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  beft  officers  in  the  world, 
and  even  gained  from  the  greateft  of  the  latter  the. repeated 
commendation  of  excellent  fortifications  *°. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Briti(h  names  in  the  Roman  Itineraries, 
that  at  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Romans  in  the  ifland,  or  about 
the  year  50  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  the  Britons  of  the  prefent 
England  and  Wales  had  above  a  hundred  of  thefe  towns  or  for- 
trefles in  the  woods,  all  conftru&ed  originally  upon  account  of 
the  various  wars  that  were  carried  on  betwixt  their  various 
tribes  ".  The  eleven  nations  that  lay  to  the  fouth  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Severn  had  about  thirty  towns  under  their  refpeftive  ca- 
pitals Durovern,  Regn,  Cailev,  Vindom,  Vent,  Durin,  and 
others.  The  (even  tribes  that  poffefled  all  the  country  betwixt 
the  Thames,  the  Humber,  the  Severn,  and  the  Merfey,  had 
about  forty  towns  under  their  capitals  Uriconiu,  Coriniu,,  Ve- 
rulam,  Vent,  Camulodun,  Rageu,  and  others*  The  three  tribes, 
that  peopled  the  hilly  regions  beyond  the  Severn  and  the  Dee 
had  about  twenty  towns  under  their  feveral  capitals-  Menap* 
Vent,  and  another.  And  the  Brigantes,  who  enjoyed  the  ex- 
tensive region  that  i&  now  divided  into  the  five  counties  of  Dur- 
ham, York,  Weftmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Lancafter,  poflef- 

fing 
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fing  the  two  firft  counties  by  the  right  of  prior  poffeflion,  and 
the  three  laft  by  the  right  of  a  fiiccefsful  invafion,  owned  at  the 
fame  period  about  the  fame  number  of  cities  in  fubje&ioh  to 
Ifeur  their  metropolis  '\ 

Since  the  ifland  was  originally  poffeffed  from  the  fbuth,  the 
pofleffors  muft  have  gradually  carried  their  fettlements  into  the 
North,  as  they  admitted  other  communities  of  their  brethren 
into  the  ifland,  or  as  the  numbers  of  their  own  were  augmented 
within  it,     Kent,  the  neareft  to  the  continent,  muft  have  been* 
firft  inhabited  from  it,  and  in  all  probability  about  a  thoufand 
years  before  the  nativity  of  Chrift l3 ;  and  all  the  long  range  of 
the  fbuthern  coaft  immediately  afterwards.     Having  thus  ex- 
tended their  fettlements  from  the  eafterri  to  the  weftern  fea,' 
the  Celtic  colonifts  would  begin  to  advance  towards  the  north, 
and  muft  at  laft  reach  the  fouthern  borders  of  Lancafhire.     But 
the'marfhes  of  Chefhire,  which  extended  to  the  eaft  of  Norton, 
and  the  unforjlable  depth  of  the  Merfey,  along  the  margin  of 
which  they  extended,  would  efie&ually  prevent  their  enterance 
into  the  county  from  the  fouth-weft.     They  muft  have  entered 
it  betwixt  the  village  of  Norton  on  one  fide  and  the  hills  of 
Yorkshire  on  the  other ;  and  the  parifhes  of  Afhtoft,  Manchefter, 
Fiixton,  Eccks,  and  Warrington  muft  have  befen  the  firft-inha- 
bited  parts  of  the  county.  And  this  memorable  event  muft  Have , 
happened  a  confiderahle  time  before  the  invafion  of  the  Brigantes, 
which  was  made  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chjriftian  aera.    At.' 
this  period,  die  lengthening  line  of  the  Celtic  fettlements  appear^ 
from  that  invafion  to  have  been  now  carried  on  to  the  utmoft 
limits  of  the  prefent  England.     This  memorable  event  muft  ] 
have  happened  even  before  the  numerous  colony  of  the  Belgae, x 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  preceding  that  atra,  pafl'ed  over  the 
narrow  boundary  of  the  fea,    and  fettled,    like  the  primitive 
pofleffors,  along  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland  'V  At  this 
period,    many  of    the  native  inhabitants,    relinquifhing  their, 
antient  feats   to  the  Belgae,  found   all  the  central  and  north* 
ern  parts  of  England  already    occupied,   arid  therefore  trans- 
ported themfelves  into  the  uninhabited  ifle  of  Ireland 4I,     At 

this 
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this  period  therefore  the  county  of  Lancafter  in  general,  and  the 
parifli  of  Manchefter  in  particular,  had  certainly  received  a  co- 
lony of  the  Celt**. 

And  they  could  not  have  received  one  \rery  long  before  it. 
The  gradual  progreffion  of  the  Celtae  along  the  broad  baft  of 
the  triangle  which  the  ifland  forms,  •  and  afterwards  acrofs  the 
wide  plane  to  the  tapering  fommit  of  it,  muft  have  been  the 
labour  of  many  ages*  The  population  of  England  was  com- 
pleated  before  the  abovementioned  sera :  and  it  could  not  have 
been  complcated  long  before  it.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Gallo- 
way in  particular  been  ieated  in  that  country  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  Belgae  arrived  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  England, 
fo  very  near  as  the  coaft  of  Ireland  was  to  them,  they  could  not 
have  left  the  firft  plantation  of  that  ifland  to  their  brethren  of 
the  South  '\  And  that  they  did  leave  it  is  as  ftrong  an  argu- 
ment as  we  can  have,  that  the  fettlement  of  the  fouthern  regions 
of  Scotland  had  not  been  long  compleated  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Belgze.  The  county  of  Lancafter  therefore  in  general,  and  the 
parifli  of  Manchester  in  particular,  muft  have  been  firft  planted 

about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  that  arrival,  and  about 

_  » 

five  hundred  before  die  Chriftian  computation,  about  the  acra  of 
Darius*s  expedition  into  Greece,  the  reftoration  of  the  demo- 
cracy at  Athens,  and  the  inftitution  of  the  confulate  at  Rome. 

1  Thus  fettled  in  the  woody  region  of  Lancafhire,  the  colonifts 
received  the  appropriate  name  of  Setantii,  Siftantii,  or  Siftuntii, 
as  the  fettlers  who  took  pofl'diion  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmore- 
land  received  the  appropriate  title  of  Voluntii  or  Volantii.  The 
name  of  the  former  was  expreffive  of  their  maritime  iituation.  It 
is  compounded  of  SE,  TAN,  TILT  or  S,  IS,  TAN,  TILT,  figni- 
fies  either  (imply  The  Country  of  Water  or  difcriminately 
The  Inferiovr  ani>  Southerly  CotrNTRY  ot  Water,  and' 
expreffes  the  particular  ppfition  of  Lancafhire  with  refpeft  to  the 
Volantii  and  the  fea.  Setantii  muft  have  been  the  original  ap- 
pellation of  the  original  colonifts ;  and  Siftantii  or  Siftuntii  muft 
have  been  afterwards  conferred  upon  then^  when  new  colonifts 
had  taken  pofieffion  of  Cumberland  and  Wefbnordajad,    and 

'  .5       '  •  when. 
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when  accuracy  was  obliged  to  diftinguifh  the  one   from  the 
other  ,7.     And  from  the  beautiful  altar  which  was  difcovered  at 
Elenborough  in  Cumberland,  and  which  is  infcribed  VOLANTI 
VIVAS,  Elenborough  appears  to  have  been  originally  denomi- 
nated Volantiu,  and  was  therefore  afluredly  the  original  capital 
of  the  Volantian  towns  ,8.     But  the  Siftuntii  had  the  towns  of 
Coccui,  Bremetonac,    Rerigon,  Veratin,.  and  our  own  Mance- 
nion;    all  acknowledging  the  firft  to  be,    what  the  name  of 
Coccui   or   fupreme  undeniably  imports  it  to  have   been,  the 
,Britifh  metropolis  of  Lancaftiir^.     Such  was  the  principality  of 
.  the  Siftuntian  Britons,  fubjeft  to  its  own  capital,  and  governed 
by  its  own  regulus  *9. 

The  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Brigantes  had  been  hitherto 
confined  within  the  counties  of  York  and  Durham*     But  over- 
charged  in  all  probability  with  a  numerous  youth,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Chriftian  aera  it  detached  *  a  ftrong  party 
.  of  them  acrofs  the   long  barrier  of  hills  which  extends  from 
Derby  (hire  to  Scotland,  and  into  the  countries  of  the  Siftuntii 
and  Volantii  beyond  them.     Thefe,  apprehenfive  of  the  coming 
invafion,  and  providing  againft  the  common  danger,    feem  to 
have,  wifely  entered   into  a  very  ftri£t  and   intimate  alliance* 
Thev  entered  however  in  vain.    Unable  with  their  united  forces 
to  refill:  the  vigour  of  the  Brigantian  arms,  they  were  obliged  to 
.  fubmit,     and   received   the   general   appellation  of   Brigantes. 
Coccui  and  Volantiu  were  deprived  of  their  little  fupremacies. 
.  And  both  they  and  our  own  Mancenion  were  reduced  under  the 
fupremacy  of  the  Brigantian  capital  *°.       . 

/I^he  appellation  of  Britain  has  been  for  ages  tortured,  racked, 

.  and  dilmembered  by  the  antiquarians,  in  order  to  force  a  confeffion 

•  of  its  origin  and  import  from  it.  And  erudition,  running  wild  in 

the  mazes  of  folly,  has  eagerly  deduced  it  from  almoft  every  word 

of  a  fimilar  found  in  almoft  every  known  language  of  the  globb. 

.  But  the  Celtic  muft  obvioufly  be  the  only  one  that  can  lay  any 

competent  claim  to  it.    And  the  Celtic  muft  obvioufly  challenge 

it  all  for  her  own.    The  name  muft  certainly  have  been  either 

aflumed  to  ihemfelves  by  the  Celtic  fettlers  on  the  ifland,'  or 

»• .     .  commu- 
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-communicated  to  them  by  their  Celtic  brethren  on  the  conti- 
nent. And  the  import  of  it  may  be  as  eafily  afcertained  as  its 
origin.  It,  and  that  appellation  of  Brigantes  which  our  anceftors 
'  received  from  their  conquerors,  is  derived  from  the  original 
and  common  appellation  of  all  the  tribes  of  Britain.  The  firft 
denomination  of  the  ifland  was  Albin  or  Albion  ",  a  name  that 
was  evidently  conferred  upon  it  before  it  was  ever  inhabited, 
and  while  its  Alb-in  Alb -ion  or  high  rocks  were  only  viewed 
at  a  diftance  from  the  oppofite  fhore  of  Gaul.  The  fecond  de- 
nomination of  the  ifland  was  Breatin,  Brydain,  or  Britain  " ;  a 
name  not  applied  to  the  region,  but  beftowed  upon  the  tnha- 
biters  M ;  a  name  not  previoufly  borne  upon  the  continent  by  the 
original  fettlers  of  the  country,  but  aflumed  or  received  upon 
the  firft  removal  of  them  into  the  ifland.  And  this  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  Celtic  word  denoting  feparation  and  divifion.  This 
is  a  particular  which  in  the  natural  language  of  the  continent 
has  always  chara&erifed  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.  This  is 
a  particular  (as  I  (hall  afterwards  (hew)  which  has  equally  given 
denomination  to  the  tribes  of  Ireland,  to  the  nations  of  Caledo- 
nia, and  to  two  or  three  iflands  upon  our  coafts  *\  The  original 
word  is  ftill  retained  in  the  Welfli  Brith  and  the  Irifh  Bread' 
any  thing  divided  or  ftriped,  and  in  the  Irifh  Brioth  a  fra&ion 
or  divifion,  the  Irifh  Briiead  a  rupture  or  divifion,  and  iii  the 
Welfh  Breg  a  divifion  or  breach.  The  original  word  was  equally 
pronounced  Bri&  or  Brit  (as  the  I&ius  of  Csefar  is  the  Itium 
of  Strabo),  Bris,  and  Brig,  and  appears  with  this  variety  of  ter- 
mination in  the  ufual  appellation  of  the  iflanders  Britanhi,  in 
the  prefent  denomination  of  the  Armorican  Britons  Brez  and 
Brezonec,  and  in  this  the  name  of  the  Brigantes.  Brit  is  en- 
larged into  Brit-on,  Brit- an,  Brit-an-ec  in  the  plural,  and  fa 
forms  the  appellation  Brit-on-es,  Brit-an-i,  and  Brit-an-ic-i lf ;' 
as  Brig  is  either  changed  into  Brig-es  in  the  plural,  and  forms1 
AUo-brig-es  or  Allo-brog-es,  the  appellation  of  a  tribe  upon' 
the  continent  and  of  all  the  Belgae  within  die  ifland**,- or  is 
altered  into  Brig-an  and  Brig-ant,  and  forms  the  denomi- 
nation Brig-ant-es.    And  as  we  find  the  name'  of  Brigantek -ap- 

,  C  plied 
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plied  once  by  a  native  Briton  to  tbp  whole  body  of  tUe  Caledo- 
nian Britons  a%  fo  we  fee  the  name  of  Britannia,  a&ually  applied 
by  Ravennas  to  the  country  of  the  Etogaptea,  a»d  ou*  own 
Siftufltii  cxpre&ly  declared  m  pofiefc  a,  third  pajjt  of  this  Eci>- 


tannia.18, 
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1  SEE  Appendix  No- 1,  ancf  Iter.  L  &£,—  *  Seerb.  Lch.xiL 

fctt.  4.  of  this  work.  ~-  3  Vefpafianus — in  Britanniam  tranilrtus 
— dwas  validiifimas  gentes,  juperque  viginti  oppufa-*  et  infulam* 
Ve&em  Britannia  proximam,  in  deditionem  redegir  (§uet;<*niu& 
p.  240*  Oxon*) —  4  Dlo  p-959.  Hamburgi  1750*  mid  Tacitus 
Annal;  lib.  xii.  c.  32. ~5  See  b^  Iv  ch..  ix*  fe&.  1..*— 6  See.  b*  L 
ch.vii.  feft.4.--7  Baxter'sGfofU  and Antiq  Jfrkan*-*8  Qtfor  pJJp* 
Clarke^Giafgow,  Interiores  plerique  fnimsnta  Hon  ferunt,  fed  lafte 
etcarhe  vivunt — 9Oefar.p..j2v  Oppiduwn*  Britanni  vocant— quo, 
incurfionis  hoftium  vitandae  caufa*  conuenire  confueverunt ;  and 
Tacitus  in  Agric.  Vita  c-xxviL  Britanni  coujuges  ac  liberos  in 
Idea  rata  transferrent* — ,0  Caefar  pu.  92*.  Cognofck  aon  longo 
ex  eo  loco  oppidum>Caflivellauni  abeflb,  £ylvi&  paludibulque  mu- 
nitum ;.  quo  fatis  magnus  homknum  pecorifque  Humerus  conve- 
nerit.  Oppidum,  autem  Britaani  vocant  quum  iylvas  impeditas 
vallo  atque  fofsa  munierunt^.JLocum  repent  egregie  naturft  at- 
tfiie  opere  munitum.—  p.  87,  Ss  in  fyfcas  ahdiderunt*  locum 
na£ti  egregie  natura  et  opere  mu  nitum,- — quem>— jam  ante  prae- 
paraverant;  nam,  crebris  arboribus  fuccifis^omnes  introitus  erant 
praeclufi. — Seealfo  Strabo  p.  3061  Amftel.  1707.  and  more  par- 
ticularl)*  Dio  p^  227..-— *"  Caafar  p*  87..  Locum,  ogregji  et  na*. 
tura  et  opere  munitunxj  quern,  dbmeftLci  belli*  ut  videbatur, 
causa,  jam,  ante  praeparaverant..—  Caefar  p.. 88.  Mela.  Liiu  c.6*. 
"  and  Richard  p.  6.  See  a  full  account  of  this  author  in  b.  L 
ch.iiL.  left,  x. — "Richard  p*.  17—27-,  and' his  and  Antonine's- 
Itinerary  {Sec  Appendix.  No.  L)  — IJ  Richard;  p.  50,.  and  the- 
fbbfequent  Hiftory  of  the  Population  of  Britain  and  of.  Ireland 
b»L  ch..xiL  fe£t  4«!—  j1  Compare.  Cajfar's  expreffion*  Antiquitua, 

tranfduftos* 
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tranfdu&os  p.  33.   and  Memorid  proditum  p.  88.  with  Richard 
p„5o.—'5  Richard  p.  50.  And  in. p.  42.  he  fays,  Certiflimum  eft 
that  the  other  tribes  of  Ireland  came  in  poftea,  after  thefe  Bri- 
tons.—- i6  See  alfo  k  I.  ch.  xiL  fe&.  4. — %1  Ptolemy ;    Richard 
p.  47;    Gale  on  Antoninus   p.  15;    and  b.  I.  ch.  v.  feft.  it 
Ravennas  calls  them  Siftuntiaci   (Gale,  p,  146.);    and  Baxter, 
with  his  ufual  wantonnefs  of  criticifm,  alters  their  name  Setantii 
into  Segantii. — -i  Horfeley,  p.  282. — "  More  Roman  infcriptions 
have  been  found  at  this  Volantium  or  Elenborough  than  perhaps* 
in  any  one  city  befides  through  the  whole  extent  of  Roman 
Britain  (Horfeley  p.  279).    And  as  tfte  infcription  upon  the  plane. 
of  the  above-mentioned  altar  was  evidently  In  honour  of  Pere- 
grinus,  ?nd  in  memorial  of  his  building  or  reftoring  the  houfei 
arid  temple  of  the  Decuripnes,  fo  the  infcription  upon  the  ca- 
pital of  it,  Volant i  vivas ,  was  evidently  a  wifh  in  honour  of  the. 
fame  perfon ;  a  toilh  aptly  correfponding  with  the  dedication  of 
the  above-mentioned  houfesand  temple  to  the  Genius  of  'the  place  i 
a  wifh  that  Peregrinus  might  always  liv<*  at  the  town  to  the 
inhabitants  of  which  he  had  been  fo  great  a  benefa&or,  and  to 
the  Genius  of  which  he  had  been  fb  pious  a  votary.—  *°  Richard 
p.  27.   Propria  fie  <fi<^i  Brigantes,  gens  numerofiffima,  toti  oliitt 
provincial  leges  prefcribens ;  and  Ptolemy,  though  he  places  the 
Siftuntii  on  the  weftern  fea,  yet  carries  the  Brigpntes  from  fea 
t&  fea.— -Richard  p.  27.     Volantji  Siftuntiique  ar&iori  fdedere 
lonjundi  —And  Tacitus  Agric  Vit.  c.  tfvii.  Brigantuna  civita- 
rem  qu«  numerofiffima  torfus  provincial  ptfrhibetur.  .-*- ■*'  Pliny 
.  Hb.iv.  c.  16.    and  Richard  p.  t.    Veteres  Britanniam  primunlr 
Alhkmem— cognomlnaverunf. —  "Pliny   and  Richard  ibid.— • 
*■  Richard  p.  1..  Vocabulo  gentis  fare  Britanniam  cognominave* 
Ant.—  *4  B.  F.  ch,  xii.  ftft.  2.  and  4*-*-**  So  Siftuntii  is  formed 
by  Ravennas  into  Siftuntiaci  (Gale  jk  146*)*  and  Peeni  Punici 
and  Phanices  are  one  and  the  fame  name.— .**  Richard  p>  18. 
and  20.—  *'  Brigantes  (lays  Galgacus),  feminst  duce,  exurere  co- 
loniam.  &c^  (Agric*  Vit.  c.  xxxi)*  And  fee  alfb  B.I.  ch.-xii*  fe&.  £». 
— *•  Gale  p.  146.  . 
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II. 

•   CATTLE  were  the  great  riches  of  the  Britons  in  general  \. 
And  it  was  a  common  practice  among  the  tribes  to  keep  large 
herds  of  their  cattle  upon  the  uninhabited  grounds  that  lkirted 
the  borders  of  their  country.  They  retaiued  under  their  own  care, 
as  many  as  they  could  conveniently  furnifh  with  paftures,  and 
they  detached  the  reft  into  the  borders  under  the  care  of  their 
fervants.     And  thefe  they  fometimes   called  Cheangon  or  re-    * 
tainers    from    their   condition,     and   fometimes    denominated, 
Paruis,  herdfmen,  or  Gabrantic,  goat-herds%  from  their  employ^ 
The  proper  Brigantes  had  their  Parifi  or  Gabrantuici  inhabiting 
all  the  Eaft-riding  of  Yorkfhire  for  the  benefit  of  its  extenfive 
wolds  \     The  Ordovices  of  North-Wales  had  their  Cangiani  or 
Cangani  inhabiting  along  the  fea-coaft  of  Carnarvonshire  from 
Brachy-Pult  Point  in  the  South  nearly  to  Bangor  in  the  North  V 
And  the  Siftuntii  of  Lancafliire  kept  their  cattle  and  their  CangiL 
among  the  numerous  mountains  that  fill  up  all  the  fouth  o£ 
Weftmoreland,  and  that  then  formed  the  northern,  barrier  o£ 
their  country.     The  Siftuntii  alfo,.  like  their  brethren!  of  York- 
shire and  North-Wales*  naturally  provided  for.  the  fecurity  of 
thefe  Cangii  and  their  charge  by  the  ereftion  of  fortrefle^among; 
their  paftures.     Such  plainly  appears  to  have  been  the  Petuaria, 
of  the  Parifi,  the  Segontium  of  the  Cangani,  and  the  Concangii; 
of  the  Siftuntians.     Such  the  two  firft  are  evinced  ta  ha»ve  beeiK 
by  their  fites  and  the  names  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged*. 
And  fuch  is  the  laft  more  plainly  evinced  to /have,  been  by,  its 
own  name  as  well  as  by  its  own  fite;     Its  name  imports  it  to  ba 
the  capital  of  the  Cangii*     And  its  proximity  to  Lancafhire,, 
being  feated  at  Water-crook  in  the  Vale,  of  Kendal*  thews  thofe. 
inhabitants  to  be  the  Cangii  ofths  Sifhmtians-4*    The  whole; 
county  of  Weftmoreland  muft  have  been  originally  appropriated' 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  and  muft  for  this  purpofe  have,  been, 
partitioned  equally  betwixt  the  Siftuntii  .and  the  Volantii,  the 
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adjoining  barony  of  Kendal  being  afligned  to  the  former,  and 
the  contiguous  barony  of  Weftmoreland  being  allotted  to  the 
tetter.  The  whole-  county  of  Weftmoreland  certainly  remained 
wild  and  uncultivated  in  general  to  the  late  period  of  the  Saxons. 
And  the  whole  county  therefore  acquired  from  the-  Saxons  the 
appellation  which  it  retains  at  prefent,.  which  the  ancient  un- 
noticed pronunciation  of  the  A  has  hitherto  difguifed  to  every 
critical  eye*,  and  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  wafte  moor 
land  or  the  uncultivated  region1. 

The  little  armouries  of  the-  SiiVuntii,  like  the  armouries  of 
their  brethren  in  the  other  diftri&s  of  the  ifland,  muft  have 
been  furnifhed  with  helmet's,  coats  of  mail,  fliieldsj  and  cha- 
riots, and  with*  {pears,  daggers,  fwords,  battle-axes,  and  bows. 
The  helmet,  the  coat  of  mail,  and  the  chariot  were  confined 
to  the  chiefs  ;  and  the  common  foldiers  fought  always  on  foot,, 
provided  with  fhields  for  their  own  defence,  and  with  {pears,, 
{words,  daggers,  bows,  and  battle-axes  for  the  offence  of  an' 
enemy  6*  The  fhield  was  like  the  target  of  our  prefent  High- 
landers, flight,  generally  round,  and  always-  bofly7..  The 
{word  was  like  the  broad  fword  of  the  fame  mountaineers,  large,, 
heavy,  and  unpointed  8.  And  the  dagger  was  like  their  prefent 
dirk9..  But  fome  inftruments  have  been difcovered  in  Scotland^ 
Yorkfhire,.  Lincolnfhire,  and  the  ifle  of  Anglefey*  in  Eflexr 
Hampfliire,.  Wiltshire,  Cornwall,  and  Staffordfhire,  and  near 
Marton  mere  in.  Lancashire,  which  the  antiquarians  have  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  Celts,  and  which  they  hare  therefore 
diftinguifhed  by  the  general  appellation  of  Celts  'V  Such  an* 
ane  was  alfo  difcovered  about  fifty  years  ago  in  one  of  our  Man- 
eunian  mofles,,  and  was  immediately  repofited  in  our  Mancunian 
library;  There  has  it  fince  lain*  mingled  with,  the  lumber  of 
petty  curioftties*  the  cufbomary  trifles  of  every  library ,s  and  is 
ftill  exhibited  among  them,  as*  an  oddly  formed  chiffel  or  an, 
eutlandifh  wedge..  The  wedge-like  form  of  thefe  inftfuments 
\6t  Sufficiently  known*  In  that  particular  nearly  all  of  them, 
agree.  And  they  differ  only  in  this,  that  fome  have  ho  handle, 
and  are  therefore  hollow  in  the  blade,  and  others  have  ah  handle 

and' 
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and  no  hollow;    Of  the  latter  Jort  is  Qur  Mancunian  Celt.  tt» 
blade,  which  is  fluted  a  little  at  tbp  upper  end,  is.  thre*  inches 
in  length,  three  quarter*  of  an  inch  i*  breadth*  and  h^aa 
inch  in  thicknefs  at  tha  fluted  end*,  and  thence  widens  to.  the 
breadth  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter  at  the  edge.     And  the  brazert 
loop  at  its  fide  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in  breadth  and  three  quar- 
ters in  length.     But  the  focket,  which  i§  of  the  fame  metal,  U 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  nearly  one  inch  in.  breadth  at; 
its  conjun&ion  with  the  blade,  and  more  than  three  quarters -at 
the  other  extremity.-  *  And  it  has  a  fmall  hollow  on  bpth  fides 
for  its  whole  extent,  which  is  channelled  in  the  middle,  and  r% 
bordered  by  a  flight  molding  fqr  more  than  one  inch  and  threq 
quarters  from  the  blade,     Such  is  thejuiV  de&ripfran  pf  thU 
brazen  inftnjment,  ky  which  it  undeniably  appeals  to; be  wh# 
icarcely  any  of  the  antiquarians  have  fuppofed  it  to  he.    Not  an 
axe-head  for  the  cutting  of  trees,  not  a  chiflel  for  the  working 
of  ftones,  as  is  plainly  evinced  by  the  too  gre#t  iurrownefs  of 
its  edge  and  the  too  great  foftftefc  of  its  metal ; :  not  a  drvudieal 
hook  for  the  cutting  of  miiletoer  as  is  evident  from  ther  fmall- 
nefs   of    the    blade   and   the  ohtufenefs  of  its  edge;  not  the 
head  of  an  halbert,    as   is  evident  from  its    fmall  fize    and 
its  too  great  levity;  and  not  the  point  of  an  arrow,  a  ipear,  or 
a  javelin,  as  is  clear  from  the  rOundnefs  of  its  edge  and  its  too  ' 
great  fize  ;  it  was  plainly  the  head  of  a  light  battle-axe  l\   The 
hollow  of  the  focket  and  the  raifed  molding  on  either  fide  aire 
plainly  calculated  for  the  reception  of  a  wooden  handle  in  the 
tame  line  with  the  blade ;  and  in  a  brafs  Celt  which  was  lately 
difcovered  among  the  hills  of  Saddle  worth,  and  which  is  now 
m  my  own  poflbflibn,  the  remains  of  a  wooden  handle  were 
found  actually  in&rted  in  the  cavity  of  the  hollow  blade  '*.;'  The 
termination  of  the  molding  three  quarters  of  an  ioch  from  the 
end  evinces  that  part  to  have  beep  inferted  into  the  flock  of  the 
handle  and   in  a  rigltt  angle  with  the  blade.     This  infertion  . 
united  firmly  the  head  and  the  handle  #f  the  battle-axe ;  and 
the  unioa  was  ftrengthened  by  a*  pin  ia  the  focket*  That  did  no* 
pafs  through  the  fubftance  of  the  focket,  bat  was  received  into* 
.5  a  fmall 
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*  finall  orifice  upon  one  ilde  of  it,  and,  as  appeals  from  the 
targeftefs  of  the  cavity  within,  was  there  fecured  by  an  infufioi* 
oi  molted  metal.     And  the  whole  appears  from,  the  loop  at  the 
bead  ffr  hive  been  flung  acrofs  the  fhoulder  or  fufpended  at  the 
fide  by  a  leathern  thong.     Thus  does  this  brazen  inftrument 
appear  to  have  been  origirtally  the  head  of  a  light  battle-axe  i 
and  it  is  very  like  m  the  formation  and  fize  of  its  blade  to  the- 
light  axes  of  the  American  Mohawks,     And  this  and  all  the 
m&  are  very  plainly  the  heads  of  Britifh  battle-axes..    Some  of 
•  thefe  brazen  weapons  have  been  a&ually  found  in  the  fepulchers^ 
of  the  Britons  upon  the  town*  of  Wiltshire    and  within  the 
segion  of  Caledonia  g\     And   as  other  inftruments  have  been. 
discovered  in  Wiltfhire,  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Cheshire* 
which  were  Shaped  in:  the   fame  manner  and  muft  therefore 
have  been  defigned  'for  the  fajne  ufes,  which  however  were  not 
compofed  of  brafs  but  were  formed  of  ft  ones  '* ;  the  rude  iim- 
plicicy  of  tiVftfe  axes,  their  correspondence  with  tlie  arrow-heads 
of  flint  which  have  been  fo  often  discovered  in  Scotland,,  and 
the  frequent  diSeovery  of  the  fame  fort  "of  axes  in  the  fepul- 
cbers  tk  the  Gauls  and  of  the  Britons**,  inconteftabfjr  evince 
the  Britons  to  have  been  the  original  proprietors  of  all.     Such 
a  ftone-formed  head  of  a  Britifh  battle-axe  I  have  now  in  my 
own  poffeflion,  a  great  curiofity  in  itfelf,  as  very  few  have  been 
found  in  the  kingdom*  a  greater,,  as  it  h  die  firft  that  has  been 
found   in  Lancashire  and  the  ieeoud  that  has  been  difcoveted 
in  the  North  f\     This  was  thrown  up  by  the  harrow  ia  one  of 
the  fields  that  are  immediately  upon  the  left  hand  of  the  road 
fc>  Throftlenefh    This  is  a  Strong  heavy  Celt,    molded'  with 
great  regularity  from,  a  large  (lone*  and  ground  neatly  to  an» 
edge,    and  is  remarkably  different  from  the  flint-made  axes  of 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire.  Thofe  were  all  of  theuv  fmall, 
and  mod  about  four  inches  and  a  half  only  in  length*     But 
this  is  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  three  inches  and  three  and 
a  half   iu    breadth-     About   three   inches    and  an.  half  from 
the  broad  and  blunted  end,  the  breadth  of  the  ftoue  is  perfo- 
lated  fox  the  iniertion  of  an  handle,,   as  the  thicknefs  of  the 
"  •  •  ftone* 
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ftone  is  left  greater  for  an  additional  ftrength.  But  the  eye  is 
made  wider  at  the  extremities  than  in  the  middle,  that  the 
handle  may  be  faflened  within  it  by  little  wedges  of  wood  upon 
either  fide.  And  the  whole  Celt,  even  without  the  handle, 
which  muft  certainly  have  been  proportionable  to  it,  is,iiot  lefc 
than  eight  pounds  and  four  ounces  in  weight f7. 

The  ufe  of  this,  as  of  the  military  car-rhod,  wheeled  car,  or 
chariot,  muft  have  been  derived  to  the  Britons  from  their  Gal- 
lic anceftors,    and  have  been  firft  introduced  into  the    ifland 
with  the  firft  inhabiters  of  it.     Nor  had  the  Gauls  at  the  firft 
invafion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  entirely  forgotten  the  ufe  of 
the  chariot.  Some  tribes  ftill  retained  the  car  of  their  anceftors, 
and  ufed  it  equally  far  the  journey  and  the  fight  "V    But  itt 
Britain  the  ufe  of  it  was  univerfal  at  this  period,  and  particu- 
larly difcriminated  the  tribes  of  the  Britons  from  all  the  other, 
nations  of  Europe  %\     Thefe  chariots  the  Britons  diilinguiflied 
by  the  two  denominations  of  Efledom  or  feats  and  of  Covini 
-coffins  or  vehicles  10.     And   thefe  chariots   had   their  wheels- 
sfometimes  furnilhed  with  fcythes,  were  always  drawn  by  two: 
horfes,  and  carried  fbmetimes  two  perfons,  the  driver  and  the* 
warrior,  .and  ibmetimes  .only  one  *V 


'  Caesar  p.  38.   and  Mdla  lib.  iii.  c'6. —  *  Ptolemy,    and^ 
Ttichard  p.  27.    Gabr  makes  Gabr-ant  in  the  plural  and  Gabr- 
ant-ic  in  the  relative  adjeftive. —  *  Ptdlemy,  and  Richard  p.  2^ . 
See  alfc'b.  i.   ch.  v.  fe£t.  1.—  4Notitia  for  Concangii.     The. 
name  is  Con  Cangii  the  head  or  chief  feat  of  the  Cangii.     So 
Segontium  is  Se  Cond  Ty  or  the  head  abode. —  *  So  Moorland 
in  Staffordshire. — 6  Tacitus  m  Ann.  lib.  xii.  c.  $y,  Dio  p.  1280  ;  - 
and  Herodian  lib.  iiL  c.  47.  Oxon.  167U ;  compared  with  Qflian's 
Poems  p.  37,  5©,  51,  54,  &c.  {vol.  I.  -quarto),  Pegge*s  Coins  of  [ 
Cunobeline  clafs  4.  2,  Mela  lib.  iii.  c.  t>.    GatticS  Armati,  and  * 
Pegge's  Coins  clafs  4.  c.  clafs  5. 4.  and  clafs  6.  2.  The  Poems  -of  u 

Oflian  carry  in  themfelves  fufficient  proofs  of  their  own  autfien- . 

. .  •  •      *• 
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ticity.  But  fee  this  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  external  tefti- 
monies  in  Dr.  Blair's  Critique  on  Oflian,  2d  edit.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Highland  Scots  are  living  witneffes  of  their 
authenticity.  —  7Quis  rotuodam  facere  cetram  nequit?  Varro; 
Herodian  lib.  iii.  c.  47 ;  Tacitus  Agric.  Vit.  c.  36 ;  Offian's 
Poems  vol.  I.  p.  206  ;  and  St  a  this  Silv.  lib.  v.  hunc  regi  rapuit 
thoraca  Britanno.  Each  fpear  (fays  Dio  p.  1281)  had  a  brazen 
apple  at  the  end,  which  was  fhaken  in  order  to  terrify  the  enemy 
with  the  noife.  I  have  converfed  (fays  Dr.  Macpherfon  in  Crit. 
Diff.  p.  144.  Lond.  1768)  with  fome  old  Highlanders  who  have 
feen  fpears  of  that  conftru&ion.  The  apple  was  called  Cnap- 
ftarra,  a  bofs  of  brafs ;  and  the  fpear  was  denominated  Trini- 
framma,  the.  Framea  probably  of  the*  Germans. — t  Agric.  Vit. 
c.  36. — 9  Gordon's  Itin.  Sept.  p.  52*  and  Plate,  and  Horfeley's 
Scotland  No.  3.  —  '*  Hearne's  Leland  vol.  I ;  Mona  Antiqua 
p.  86.  2d  edition ;  Plott's  Staffbrdfhire  p.  403  ;  Leigh's  Lanca- 
shire b.  I.  p.  18 ;  Stukeley's  Abury  p.  27  ;  and  Borlafe's  Corn- 
wall b.  III.  ch.  xiii.  Dr.  Borlafe  derives  the  name  of  Celt  from 
Caelo  to  engrave :  Unde  (fays  he)  Caeltis  vel  Celtis,  quafi  An  En- 
graving Tool,  p.  283.  edit.  1760.  Such  are  fometimesthe  little 
fooleries  of  learning.—11  See  Hearne's  Leland  and  Plott's  Stafford- 
shire ibid.,  Stukeley's  Stonehenge  p.  46,  Carte's  Hiftory  vol.  I. 
p.  j$,  and  Borlaie  b.  III.  ch.xiii. — '*  The  wood  feemed  to  be  yew. 
And  fee  ch.  vi.  fe&.  2.  and  ch.  iv.  feft.  1.  of  b.  I. — ,3  Camden  c. 
1263.  Gibfon  for  the  head  of  a  brazen  axe  found  in  a  cairn,  and 
Stukeley's  Stonehenge  p.46,— u  Dugdale's  Warwickfhire  p.  778. 
edit.  1  ft,  Stukeley's  Itin.  Cur.  p.  54,  and  Plott's  Staffordshire 
p.  397. —  ■»  See  the  battle-axe  of  a  Gaul  mentioned  by  PJutarch 
vol.  I.  p.  315.  Bryan's  edition :  and  fee  vol.  II.  p.  514.  But  in 
Montfaucon's  1* Antiquity  Expliqu^e,  tome  cinquieme,  p.  194 
and  195,  is  an  account  of  a  plainly  Gallic  monument  opened  in 
France,  in  which  were  found  about  twenty  fculls,  and  as  many 
ftones  fhaped  into  axes  under  them.  One  was  an  oriental  ftone 
ftudded  with  filver.  And  ftone-axes  are  alfo  found  frequently 
in  other  parts  of  France  (p.  196  and  197),  as  ftone-weapons  in 
general  are  often  difcovered  in  Germany  (p.  198).     And  ftiajrp 
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and  formed  ftinb  have  been  found  with  h\M»a»  bones  at  th# 
Britifh  tempDe  of  Abvury  (Stukdksy  P^SS)*-*-'6  One  fotmd  at 
Tabley  Cheshire,  }tm.  CurioC,  p«54-t— «'7  I>ugd»le  f\  778,  and 
Plott  p.  403  and  plate.  •■  A  Gelt  of  brafs*  ape  inch  longer  thajOr 
this,  was  found  in  a  Britiifr  ba^jjow  upon  Salilbury  Plain;  as  a, 
targe  brafe  weapon  like  a  pole^e*  and  twelve  pounds  heavier 
fcban  this,  was  diicovered  ij&anpiher  (Stukeley's  Stonehenge  p.  46)^ 
And  ia  the  Mufaeum  at  Oxford  aw  fcwt«en  or  fifteen,  of  thefe 
axea,  three '  or  fcrt*c  in  ftone*  and  the  reft  in  bnafsr  but  all  fntatl 
and  light.—  **  Strabo  p.  306*  and  Diodorus  p.  33  2, -.-t19  Cicero 
Epifh  ad  Fam*  lilx  vii*  £.  6,  7*  and  Caefar  p.  79-  and  80. — 
40  Caefcr  ibid,  and  Tacitus  Agric.  Yit.  e.  35,  and  36.—  .**  Mela; 
lib.  iii»  c.  6,  Offian  p>  ii «  vol  I,  and  b.  1,  ch.  be.  fe&.  2;  and 
Caefer  p.  79  and  Diodorus p,  352*.  compared  with  Tacitujs  c.  xiu 
AgFic*  Vifc.  and  GfTian  and  this.  Work  ibid. 

* 

lit:  \ 

WHEN  the  SiftuAtii  firft  fitted  in;  the  coijnty  of  Lanc?vftcr, 
they  would  naturally  ereft  no  ttwne  because  they  oonld  dread 
no  invaders,  and  the-area  of  our  Caftie-field  eauft.havc  been  left 
covered  with  the  *>aks  of  its  native  woods*    They  could  fear 
nothing  from  the  Britons  of  Ch&flure,  of  whom  they  muft  have 
been  a  colony  >  or  b^  whom  they  mwft  have,  been  permitted  to 
march,  through  their  country  into,Lan<£ftiir$.  ^  Thsy  could  fear  , 
nothing  from*  the  more  fouthcrly  Btko&s* .  for  whofe  iuperfluous 
numbers  there  were  all  the  uninhabited  counties,  of  the  Norths 
and  to  whofe  colonies  they  were  ready*  to  am*d  x  peaceable  pa f-, 
fage  through  their  country,   Atid  when  thp  Belgae  of  .the  iouth- 
ern  coaft>.  about  one  hundred  years,  before  Cforift,  extended  thehr  . 
encroachments  into  the  inteciour  regions  of  the  ifland,.  the  many 
refugees  retired  not  into  the  more  northerly  cowtics*  and  either" 
gained  a  fettlement  by  allowance  or  fecured  one  by  \uolencet. 
among  them*  but  pafled  over  immediately  to  their  brethren,  u^ 
Ireland  \     The  political  fears,  of  the  Siftuntii  uxufl  havft  been* 
firft  excited,  and  their  political  precautions  firit  taken,  upon  an; 

incident^. 
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incident  of  a  mort  alarming  nature  bnd  upbn  encroachment*  in 
a  nearer  diftrtdt.  About  lialf  a  century  hcfore  Clirii^  the  Bri- 
tons of  Cheshire,  as  I  (hall  fhew  hereafter,  bur  ft  from  the  ©ar- 
row confines  of  their  own  dominions,  and  attacked  overman 
-and  fu Indued  three  or  four  of  the  adjoining  counties  oh  the 
South  \  Such  an  a&  of  hoftihty  amoi^g  the  natives  of  the 
North,  the  fir  ft  that  we  know  to  have  been  committed  amongft 
them,  would  neceflarily  awaken  the  jealdufies  of  all  the  neigh- 

-  houring  ftates,  and  would  particularly  induce  the  Si&uhtii  to 
ere&  one  or  more  fortreflbs  vpon  the  Ikw  of  their  Southern  bor- 
ders. Then  mu4t  the  area  of  the  Caftte-  fi^ld  have  been  cleared 
of  its  oaks,  and  then  the  well-watered  fentrefs  <>(  Mancenion 
have  been  coaftrutted  by  the  Siftrtntians.  The  foctrefe  could 
not  well  havfc  been  conftra&ed  before  this  period.  And  it.muft 
neceflarily  have  been  conftrudbed  at  .it.  Thus  the  rude  ftation 
of  Mince nion,  one  of  the  firft  towns  in  the  county  of  Lancafter* 
a  little  prior  to  all  the  mor£  northerly  .forts,  ©fcd  the  firft  faint 
outlines  of  the  prefent  Manchcfrer*  was  originally  forefced  about 
half  a  century  before  Chrift,  about  the  awra  of  the  war  focoeff*- 
fully  carried  on  by  the  fontherly  Britons  againft  the  encroadirng 
Beig**  or  about  the  sera  of  Oeficr's  expedkitm  agamft  both  \ 

Thi  dimeafions  xrf  Mancenion  are  ftili  **r*  ^tftjomibie*  It 
6  lied  the  whole  area  of  the  prtfent  Caftle-fkeieL,  efceept  the  fair 
fwampy  part  of  it  cto  the  weft*,  and  was  tutdbve  acred  thre* 
roods  and  ten  perches  in  extent.  Terminated  by.  the  windings 
of  the  Medfock  on  the  fouth  Jbuth*eaft  and  fomth-weft,  it  was 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  a  fofle,  on  the  weft  by  the  prefent  very 
lofty  bank,  and  6ft  ttie  north  by  a  long  and  broad  ditch.  Th< 
fear&fai  ad  vantages  df-  the  river  *n&  the  bank  were  grtat  induce* 

*  meats  with  the  Britons  to  fele£  this  particular  fituetion,  Bfct 
the  principal  inducement  fliuft  foaNre  betfn  oi>e  of  whitih  the 
fimons  could  not  readily  be  fuipe&cd,  but  upon  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  very  frequently  a<£ted*  Moft  of  the  British  fortrefles 
appear  to  have  had  fuch  a  particular  fee  fele&ed  for  them  as  the 
area  of  the  Caftle-field  presented  and  die  coidnefe  6f  our  ciimata 
required,  one. that  hy  its  pofitidn  oath*  i*ortfa*a  b«*k  of  the  rU 
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ver,  and  its  gentle  declivity  to  the  fouth  or  its  collateral 
points,  would  give  the  Britons  the  whole  undiminifhed  refle&ed 
warmth  of  our  Britifh  funs.  And  fuch  are  almoft  all  the  Britifh 
fortreffes  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus s.  Surrounded 
as  the  Britifh  fortrefles  muft  conftantly  have  been  with  the 
ever-hovering  damps  of  the  neighbouring  woods,  fiich  a  position 
was  naturally  dictated  by  prudence.  And  for  this  reafon,  and 
for  this  only,  muft  the  area  of  the  Caftle-field  have  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  Britons  to  the  fite  of  the  prefent  church  and  /col- 
lege, the  latter  being  fuperiour  to  the  former  in  all  the  common 
requifites  of  a  fortrefs,  but  being  greatly  inferiour  to  it  in  this. 

On  the  eaft  and  north  were  the  advantages  of  fituation  loft, 
the  level  of  the  area  within  being  even  with  the  furfoce  of  the 
ground  without.  Here  therefore  the  Britons  muft  have  funk  a 
ditch  and  raifed  a  rampart.  And  at  the  fouth-eaftern  angle  of 
the  Caftle-field,  and  upon  the  lower  margin  of  the  Medlock, 
was  adhially  a  deep  and  narrow  gulley  that  was  cut  through  the 
iblid  rock,  and  exifted  to  the  year  1765.  This  was  originally 
formed  in  all  probability  at  the  original  formation  of  the  Britifh 
ibrtrefs,  a  part  of  its  eaftern  boundary.  And  from  this  point 
the  ditch  feems  pretty  plainly  to  have  mounted  dire&ly  up  the 
little  garden  that  now  lies  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Caftle- 
field,  the  rocks  on  the  right  of  the  garden  appearing  evidently 
to  have  been  cut  away  Hoping  towards  the  weft,  and  the  earth 
of  it  appearing  as  evidently  from  the  rubbifh,  that  to  the  depth 
of  feveral  feet  is  mingled  with  it,  to  be  merely  adventitious,  and 
muft  have  terminated  (as  I  fhall  immediately  ihew)  a  little  be- 
yond the  upper  end  of  the  garden.  The  northern  ditch  conti- 
nues for  the  greater  part  of  its  original  courfe,  being  carefully 
preferred  in  general  by  the  Romans  afterwards.  And  the  extra- 
ordinary afped  of  its  weftern  termination,  fb  much  more  formi- 
dable than  that  of  the  Roman  ditches,  does  of  itfelf  fufficiently 
befpeak  the  whole  to  be  Britifh.  The  eaftern  part  of  it,  which 
muft  have  been  terminated  by  the  ridge  that  runs  along  the 
margin  of  the  prefent  road,  has  been  long  filled  up  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  no  traces  of  it  appear   at  prefent     But  where  the 
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prefervation  of  this  ditch   became  afterwards  neceffary  to  the 
defence  of  the  Roman  ftation,  there  the  courie  ot  it  ftill  plainly 
appears,  the  ground  gently  (loping  away  in  moft  places  for  four- 
teen or  fifteen  yards  to  the  north,  and  then  rifing  up  more  fharply 
as  many.    Along  the  greateft  part  of  this  line  the  ditch  has  been 
confiderably  levelled,  the  earth  of  the  banks  having  been  long 
thrown  down  into  the  hollow.    At  prefent  the  terminating  flope 
of  the  ditch  on  the  eaft  commences  within  forty  yards  from  the 
road,  and  the  large  hollow  of  the  fofle  fpreads  about  thirty-four 
yards  in  breadth  and  finks  gradually  about  one  and  an  half  in  depth, 
falling  gently  away  to  the  weft.     For  the  next  twenty  yards  it 
is  only  about  thirty  broad  and  one  deep,  the  fouthern  bank  gra- . 
dually  growing  all  the  way.  For  the  next  fixty  it  is  about  thirty- 
four  broad  and  one  and  an  half  deep.  For  the  next  fixty  it  is  lefs 
deep,  but  is  about  forty  yards  in  breadth ;  and  the  fouthern  bank 
is  fcarcely  vifible.    The  foflb  now  begins  to  affume  its  formidable 
afpe£t,  and  gradually  rifes  in  grandeur  as  it  proceeds  towards 
the  weft.     The  fouthern  bank  all  at  once  falls  away  in  a  long 
flope  towards  the  north,  and  all  at  once  becomes  what  the  north-  : 
ern  had  hitherto  been,  the  great  ftriking  fignature  of  the  fofle.  At , 
the  end  of  forty  yards  the  northern  bank  has  no  perceptible  fall,  . 
but  the  fouthern  carries  a  fharp  defcent  of  about  twenty  yards 
to  the  foot  of  it.     At  the  end  of  ten  more,  where  the  northern, 
flightly  dopes  away  for  eighteen  yards,  the  fouthern.  defcends  as-, 
many  yards  much  (harper  than  before  to  meet  it..    At  the  end 
of  ten  more,  the  northern  prefents  to  us  a  gentle  falL  of  twenty, 
and  the  fouthern  a  fteepy  fall  of  eighteen.     And  both  this  and 
the  other  mount  with  a  very  fteep  afcent  of  twenty  for  the  re- 
maining twelve,  as  the  channel^  cutting  the  thick  bank  in  two,, 
defcends  with  a  quick  fall  to  the  weft.. 

On  the  weft  was  the  natural  barrier  of  a  lofty  bank,  forming* 
a  {harp  flope  of  fifty  yards  to  the  fwampy  ground  below  it.. 
This  is  the.  fouthern  point  of  that  long  bank  which  extends  befide 
the  ground  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Britifh.  city.  And , 
where  this  natural  barrier  turned  curving  in  an  obtufe  angle  to 
the  fouth-eaft,  the  line  of  the  Britiih  fortification,  not  curving, 

with. 
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with  it,  was  continued  dltcQAy  to  the  river,  and  the  ram- 
part ftiil  appears  along  the  defcent  to  it,  .  and  ftill  carries  a 
large  appearance  and  an  elevated  creft.  Beneath  this  bank  and 
rampart  fpread  out  an  hnpta&icable  morafe  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth  and  three  hundred  in  length,  beginning 
at  the  margin  of  the  Medlock  on  the  fouth,  extending  be- 
twixt the  foot  of  the  bank  and  the  channel  of  a  rill  to  the 
north-weft  of  the  Brkifli  city,  and  giving  it  a  full  fecurity  upon 
that  quarter  V  But  diredly  upon  the.nratgin  of  the  Med- 
lock the  edge  of  the  morafs  remained  to  the  prefent  period 
fufficiently  practicable  and  hard,  and  obliged  the  Britons  to  con- 
tinue the  hank  to  the  riven 

Thefe  were  the  natural  and  artificial  barriers  of  the  Britifh 
Mancenion  on  theeaftthe  north  andrthe  weft.  And,  for  greater  % 
fafety  on  the %-  fouth,  thewindirig  bank  of  the  river  was  carefully 
fcarped  fey  the  Brkons.  The^iong.ftrokes  of  their  large  pickaxes 
appeared  m  1764,  for  the  whole  compaf&of  the  baak,  upon  the 
face  of  the  rocks  which  are  below  the  prefent  edge  of  the  water, 
anddefccnded  nearly  to  the  original  furface  of  it,  k  within  a  yard 
and  ah  half  fratothe  ftoaty  bed, of  the  river,  <  The  continuance 
of  this  fcarpmg  along  the  whole  compafs  of  the  margin  evinces 
it  plainly  to  be  Britith,  as  it  was  evidently  performed;  at  a  period 
vrheft  the  whole  areaf  of  the  field  was  a  fortification.  %t  was 
evidently  performed  when  the;  whole  area  of  the  field  \yas  not 
iaferely  a  temporary  fortification,  ufed  occafionally  for  a  .few 
weeks  till  a  regular  ftation  could  be  conftru&ed  within  it, 
i^hkh*  was  probably  the  cafe  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.;  but 

•  When  it  was- a  fixed  a  ftated  fortification,  which  was  certainly 
the  cafe  in  thethne  of  the  Britons  only.  And  accordingly,  deep 
in  the  artificial  foil  with  which  the  face  of  the  bank  has  been 
fihce  cotfe*ed,  were  found  in  1765  and  1766  a  "Roman  fibula,  a 
Roman  urn  which  (hall  be  described,  hereafter7,  a  Roman  coiu, 
tvhich  had  ..  ..REDVC1  upon  one  fide  and  ....•AN  A VG 
COS  upon  the  other,    and  a  Homan  lachrymatory  q£  bteck 

-g4afs, - depofited  in  a  little  hollow  oJpoa. the  rock  and  half-filled 

with  ijears^  the  cork-ftopple  being  nearly  confumed  by  time,  and 
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the  liquid  retaining  a  co&fi  derabfa  degree  of  faltnefe. 

Akttg  one  particular  part  of  the  margin,  from  the  eaftern 
boundary  o£  the  field  beyond  the  moudx  of  the  fubterraneous 
tuaoeU  the  ooky  part  in  which  the  upper  point  of  the  bank  has 
beeij  hitherto  cut  down,  or  bid  open,  the  fame  effects  of  the 
British  (Economy  in  war  have  regularly  appeared  upon  the  front 
both  of  the  rocks  and  of  the  foil  which  are  above  the  prefent 
edge  of  the  water*  wherever  the  adventitious  earth  has  been  ac- 
cidentally removed  from  the  face  of  either.  Both  upon  fuch  a 
removal  hare  appeared  clearly  to*  have  been  for merly  cut  down, 
either  into  a  very  {harp  defcent,  or  into  an  abfohite  perpendicular. 
Both  therefore*  as  we  have  every  reafon  to  conclude,  muft  have 
been  fo  cut  down>  not  only  foe  this  particular  extent?  but  along 
the  whole  femictrexdar  margin  of  the  river.  And  about  twenty 
yards  to  the  eaft  of  the  ihbtfirraneous  tunnel,  upon  the  point 
of  a  proje&ing  rock  and  beneath  the  fame  artificial  foil,  appeared 
ip'1766  a  large  flight  of  rude  flairs  leading  down  to  the  river, 
being  ieven  fteps  about  three  yards  in  length,  from  three  quar- 
ters of  a  yard  to  a  foot  in  breadth  and  frqm  ten  to  four  inches  in 
depth,  and  very  vifihby  worn  away  near  the  middle.  Thefe  Aai  rs, 
formed  as  they  muft  have  been  becaofe  oS  the  fteepnefe  of  the 
fcarped  lank  and  for  an  eafier  defcene  to  the current,  mA  formed" 
as 'they  pretty .  certainly  were  betwixt  the  original  conftru&ion 
of  the  fortxefs  and  the  advance  of  the  Romans  into  Lancashire, 
would  naturally  upon  the  firft  alarm  of  the  latter  be  thotoght  to  af- 
ford too  ready  a  paffage  into  the  town.  And  the  lower  part  of  them 
had  been:  actually  cut  down  into  an*  abfolute  perpendicular. 

Such  were  the  boundaries  of  this  Britifh  city.  The  principal 
enterance  into  it  muft  have  been  near  the  north-eaftern  angle  of 
tfte  field*,  and  in  the  large  vacancy  betwixt  the  commencement 
of  the  eaftem  fofle  and  the  conclufion  of  the  northern  ditch. 
This  ground  was  opened  m  1765,  and  the  foil  appeared  plainly 
to  have  been  never  fhifted  at  all.  And  the  area  inclofed  within 
the  whole  the  Britons  limit  have  filled  with  houfes  for  them- 
felves  and  with  hovels  foe  their  cattle 8.  Both  of  them  muft 
have,  beea  habitations  more  ftrongly  huik  than  their  temporary 
- '      -  huts 
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huts  of  reeds  or  turf.  The  former  particularly  were  defigned 
to  be  the  regular  barracks  of  the  garrifon,  and  muft  therefore 
have  been  conftru&ed  in  the-  fuperiour  ftyle  of  Britilh  architect- 
ure. They  muft  have  been  great  round  cabins  built  principally 
of  timber  upon  foundations  of  ftone,  and  roofed  with  a  Hoping 
covering  of  fkins  or  of  reeds*.  But  the  latter  feem  to  have 
been  conftru&ed  in  a  fbmewhat  different  form,  to  have  been  not 
.  rounded  at  all  but  nearly  fquared,  and  to  have  contained  about 
fixteen  yards  by  twelve  within.  Such  at  leaft  was  the  ground- 
,  work  of  a  building  which  was  difcovered  within  the  area  of  the 
Caftle-field  in  1 766,  and  which  was  laid  in  a  manner  that  clearly 
befpoke  it  to  be  Britifh.  About  half  a  yard  below  the  furface 
of  the  ground  was  a  layer  of  large  irregular  blocks,  fome  hewn 
from  the  quarry  of  Colly hurft,  and  others  collected  from  the 
channel  of  the  river.  And  below  it  were  three  layers  of  com- 
mon paving-ftones,  which  were  not  compacted  together  with 
mortar,  but  were  bedded  in  the  rude  and  primitive  cement 
of  clay.  Such  was  the  architecture  of  this  fecret  foundation, 
which  was  about  two  yards  in  breadth  and  about  one  in  depth. 
And,  as  fuch,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  antient.  As  fuch, 
it  muft  have  been  laid  before  the  preparation  of  lime  for  the 
purpofes  of  building  had  been  introduced  among  us,  and  confe- 
quently  before  the  Siftuntii  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Romans. 
The  knowledge  of  that  preparation  was  firft  communicated  to 
.us  by  the  Romans.  This  appears  plainly  from  the  prefent  re- 
i  mains  of  the  Britifh  buildings  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey  in  the 
Hebrides  and  in  Wiltshire,  which  are  all,  like  the  more  regular 
ftru&ures  of  the  free  Peruvians,  conftru&ed  entirely  without  the 
affiftance  of  mortar  IO<  And  the  fame  fort  of  foundations  has 
been  actually  difcovered  about  thofe  huge  obeli  iks  of  the  pri- 
maeval Britoas  near  Aldborough  in  Yorkfliire,  which  are  fo  fi- 
milar  to  the  obelifks  frequently  ere&ed  without  their  circular 
temples.  A  foot  beneath  the  furface  of  the  ground,  a  courfe 
chiefly  of  boulders  has  been  found  atone  of  them  laid  upon  a 
bed  of  clay,  four  or  fiye  courfes  of  clay  and  boulders  fpreading 
•fucceflively  beneath  it^and  the  whole  rude  ground- work  regularly 

buttreffing 
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buttrefling  the  bafis  of  the  ftone  around  ".  This  Britifh  foundation, 
upon  which  a  ftrong  broad  wall  of  timber  had  been  undoubtedly 
ere&ed,  could  not  have  been  the  bafis  of  a  cabin  for  the  Britifh 
warriours,  becaufe  it  was  modelled  in  a  fquare  form.  It  muft 
therefore  have  been  the  ground- work  of  an  hovel  for  the  Britifh 
cattle.  And  the  opinion  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  the  nature  of 
its  fituation.  It  was  placed  upon  the  dope  of  the  bank,  and 
about  the  mid-way  betwixt  the  great  tunnel  and  the  prefent 
road ;  as  the  floor  of  it  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  fouth, 
and  the  large  door  -  way  took  up  one  whole  fide  of  it  and  was 
oppofed  to  the  north.  And  the  fame  fort  of  foundations  was 
difcovered  in  1765  and  1770,  a  few  yards  lower  in  the  field, 
and  running  for  thirty  or  forty  yards  together,  a  fingle  layer  as 
it  then  appeared  of  fmallifh  paving-ftones  bedded  equally  in 
clay,  refting  upon  the  plane  of  the  rock  below,  and  covered  with 
rubbifh  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  yards  above.  The  cabins 
perhaps  were  difpofed  into  two  or  three  rows  or  ftreets,  courfed 
in  right  lines  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  poffefTed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  higher  ground.  This  the  grac^fulnefs  of  a  regular  ar- 
rangement and  the  neceffity  of  regular  walks  would  naturally 
occafion.  And  the  hovels  perhaps  were  all  placed  in  two  or 
three  lines  behind  the  mod  foutherly  of  the  rows,  and  along 
the  inclining  margin  of  the  river.  This  the  conveniency  of  the 
neighbouring  water  and  the  requifite  attention  to  neatnefs  would 
obvioufly  fuggeft.  And  the  dilcdvery  of  many  blocks  of  Colly- 
hurft. ftone  in  the  foundation  evinces  the  Britons  of  Mancenion 
to  have  fkirted  along  the  woody  area  of  the  prefent  town  with 
their  cars,  and  to  have  repaired  to  the  quarry  of  Collyhurft.  The 
whole  clough  or  woody  hollow  of  Collyhurft  appears  clearly 
upon  a  furvey  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  ^ample  cavity  of  a 
great  quarry,  which  firft  began  on  the  fouth- weft,  and  which 
had  its  firft  road  of  enterance  from  it.  And  of  this  quarry  our 
Britifh  fathers  muft  have  been  the  original  openers,  and  muft 
have  borrowed  from  it  the  foundations  of  their  Mancunian  ca- 
bins and  the  ground-work  of  their  Mancunian  hovels. 

s  

E  During 
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Duripg  the  cqfftmupnoe  Q&  tJw.s*  Ij>ritL(h  fertrsi*  ifo  the  Cftftl^- 
field*  the  whple  extended  cqufltry  aroiu)4  i$  wuft  twe  bqeo  o#p* 
hrge>  wqqd^  -  vfiwh  beg^i*  iRWdwteljr  op.  the,  owkGde  qf  tfep: 
baxriers,  aijfj.  JifF^fe4  itftlf  fcr  ft qQi?fi4er al^le.  Tp^ce.  ^opnd'&fiOX1  V 
And,  the^ppgulaf,  dejapi^^W^^  tfo.\*cpqd,  ojpong fch&  Brim*? • 
pf  this  r,egipr\  \pv&  lier^ft^er  appeim  tp  ha#e  been- Atcfoi  *V  Tfcip 
was  the,  conwnpn  ap^pll^ipij,  of  fp«;e$&  syppng  the;  Bfjtpns  ia 
generaj,.  fcptjaths  wjjjdjy  exteji(iye:  oije  which  covered  more  than 
l>aj^f  th^  cpflpty:  q£  tyTaijwickp,  »iid  the  fife  qf  which  #Ui  netfiiijr 
eth  t^.xifp^of'  Ardpn,  to  th£  mud>J5ji4ll^f  one*  that  farrpuqded: 
]V$a/iceniqi*(  This,  TO ,  $qv?JU#  t^:c<^ipfliba4appelUtibu.o£  fpr,e#? 
among  t^ek  brethren  of  Flanders  qnd.  q£;  Scotland,,  ^n^'wz&orir 
gin^Jiy  wijgten.  Ardpea  qr  Ardvej}.1**  Ajad  tfrig.  original  mode 
qf  wtipg  tjhe  naip?  (fejfloftftrfltes  it  to,  be  cpnqjpjjtfided,,  ijof  of 
£r.  the  prspppfitiye  ;a*:t;plp  ii*  Celtic  *ad,thp  fubffc^tf  jye;  Pen, .  a?  , 
th#  gre#  oracular*  interprets*  q£  the  Roroan^BrtfijOb  ajjpe^iiw?. 

flste&ijt  tp  be ,5,.  but.p£  Axdr  m,  adjfid&ve  *wl  Ven.  the.  fanje  a?. 
Pen,  The  msapiflg  of  the  i^mc  therefore  i&  got,,  msu  Baxter 
senders  it*  fjinply  the^hills,  or*  e^ea  3*  the  ingeftipus  tra^flator  of 

Oifiaa  i:en,dfir5  it,  the,  high  h;lk  A*d  %nifa?  either,  high  or 
Ijreat,  ap4  Vei*  pr  Pen  in^>qrts.  either*  at^hil}.  ora  wood.1*. ,  And 
fyjd'they  fijgn^^d^t^  fttpagr  ide^s  onlty  nether  Gould  h^yebeei* 
ever  applied:  tx>  the  fjte  of:  the  Warwickshire,  a^d  the,  Flanders 
foi;efts,  wjychs  h*ye  fjc^rcsly  a&  hit]*  and  have-  ngyer  siv  high- 
bill*  within,  their  whple  ejfltsok.  Arduen  Ardven  or  Arden v7  iig- 
nifies.  die;  great  wood..  Hence  the  name  was*  applied  tp  the 
Arden  of  Qtfian,,  a  part-  of  which  is*  fynonymoufly  denominated 
Morvqn  or  the  great  Ven,.  and  the  whole  of  whfch  is  chara£ter~ 
ized  as  uncommonly  woody  I8..  Hence,  and.  hepge  only,  the: 
aame  became  applicable  tp-fuch.very  different  fitps  as  the,  plains 
of  Warwickfliire  and  Flanders„and  the  hills  of  Scotland.  And. 
hence  the  name  became  applied,  not  only  to  the  moft  cpnfiderable 
fprefb,  tp  that  whiqh  was  the  ^reateft  in  Gaul,  or  tp  that  which, 
was  ft*  great  in  Britain,  but-  to  many  that  were  confiderable  only 
w^thift  their,  own  cpntra£bed  diftrifts,.  to  the  fbreft  of  Morvem. 
and  to.  the  wood  of  Mancenion.  The  latter  mufl  have  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  covered  all  the  fite  of  the  prefent  Mattchefter.  And  all 
along  the  prefent  ftreets,  inftead  of  thfc  cheaf  ftrf  toice  of  inchiftry 
and  the  numerous  retainers  of  commerce  m*ft  have  then  ex- 
ifted  the  gloom  of  forefts  and  the  fiifencteuf  folitudfe.  So  eirctlin- 
ftartced  rtiuft  have  then  been  the  wh6ie  bufy  circuit  of  the  prefent 
town,  the  folitude  and  filence  being  heVer  interrupted  but  by  the 
numerous  jefbrt  of  foldiers  to  the  .fortrefs  in  wir,  by  the  occa- 
fiOnal  yifits  of  hunter*  in  jpeace,  ahd  by  the  hollow  hurd  the 
dying  murmurs  of  the  gairijfcn  ce»vstfing;  it  a  diftauce  in  the  > 
Caftlc-field.  And  a  mind  tolerably  romantic  might  loilg  amufe 
itfelf  with  the  reflexion,  that  the  bow  and  the  Wolf,  then  (as 
will  hereafter  appear  "  )  the  inhabitants  of  this  gloomy  rfegion, 
were  for  the  moft  part  the  only  proprietors  of  thefe  ample  con- 
fines, and  that  they  {lumbered  perhaps  in  fecurity  by  day  on  the 
well-wooded  bank  of  the  prefent  church-yard,  and  roamed  per- 
haps in  companies  by  night  over  the  well-wooded  area  of  the 
prefent  market-place  *°. 


1  Caesar  p*34«  Noftr£  memerid,  and  Richard  p.  50.  and  42. 
See  alfb  b.  I.  ch,  xii.  fe&.  4.— ***  See  b.  L  oh.  iv.  fe&.  2. — s  Richard 
p.  50.  and  Csefar  p.  88.  See  alio  b.  I.  ch.  xii.  fe£.  2. — 4  The 
fides  of  the  Caftle-field  and  the  Roman  fort  do  not  quadrate 
exactly  with  the  fburoardinal  points.  But  clearness  and  brevity 
oblige  me  to  fpeak  as  if  they  did.***-'  Horfeley  p«  109  and  ijr» 
— *• 6  Gaefar  p.  89.  Oppidura  Cafftvelkuni^fylvis  paludibufque 
munitum.  And  this  lately  continued  fo  bad  a  morafs,  that  even 
in  the  dry  fummer  of  1765  horfes  funk  up  to  the  belly  in  it.-*— 
7  B.  I.  ch.  ii.  fe6t  3.—'  Gaefar  p.  9a.  Oppidum  Caffivellauni,— 
quo  fatis  mqgnus  hon^inum  pecorifque  Humerus  convenerit.— 7 
9  9  Monap.  8^ ;  Strabo  of  the  Gallic  houfes  p.  301 ;  Csefar,  Edifi- 
cia  fere  Gallis  (jenfimifta  (p.  88);  Man-celiion  literally  the  place  of 
fkins ;  and  Pliny  lib.  xvi.  c.  36^— "°  A$d  the  tJerenans  in  general 
were  equally  ignorant  ©f  lime  :  Ne  csementorum  quidem  apud 
ilios  ufus  (Tacitus  De  Morf  German,  c*  xvi*)-*- "  Gale's  Eflay 
on  tljie  four  great  roadsiin  J^Jand?s  Itin.*-*"  Csefar  p.  9a.  Oppi- 
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dum  Britanni  vocant  quum  fylvas  impeditas  vallo  atque  fi?fs& 
munierunt.  P.  87.  The  Britons  ie  in  fylvas  abdiderunt,  locum 
na&i  egregie  et  natur&  jet  opere  munitum.—  u  B.  I.  ch  x.  feft.  3* 
— ,4  Caefar  p.. 84.  and  126,  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  iir.  c.  42,  and. 
Offian  vol.  I.  p.  38  &c.  — ,s  Baxter's'  Gloflar.  See  alfo  Camden 
p.  426.  edit.  1607.  — l6  Di&ionaire  Celtique  torn.  I.  p.  281  and 
293.  — I7  So  Ruthven  is  pronounced  Ruthen  at  prefent. — ,8  Offian 
vol.  I.  p.  32,  39,  and  97.  Hence  the  great  wood  to  the  weft 
of  the  Severn  is  ftill  denominated  Dean  or  The  Foreft. — 
19  B.  I.  ch.  x.  p.  3. 

a*  — — - Paflimque  armenta  videbant 

Romanoque  foro,  et  lautis  mugire  carinis^      ^Eneid.  lib.  vii;* 


IV. 

THIS  niuft  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  Mancemon  ia 
the  Caftle-field,  this  muft  have  been  the  condition  of  all  the 
extended  country  around  it,  when  the  Romans  firft  advanced? 
into  Lancashire.  And  the  former  had  been  now  conftrufted  a 
little  riiore  than  a  century.  In  the  regular  progrefs  of  their 
arms  from  the  fouth,  the  Romans  attacked  the  powerful  and 
numerous  tribe  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  year  72  or  73.  This 
attack  was  made  under  the  t^ommand  of  Cerealfs,  but  was  con- 
fined by  him  to  the  proper  Brigantes,  the  inhabitants  of  York- 
(hire  and  Durham.  In  cohfequence  of  it,  and  after  feveral  bloody 
engagements,  equality  of  valour  gave  way  to  fuperiority*  of  difci- 
pline,  and  the  proper  Brigantes  relu&antly  fubmitted  V  Thus. 
'  were  the  Siftuntii  of  Lancafhire  and  their  northern  allien  atci- 
deritafly  freed  by  the  Romans  from  the  dominion  of  the  Brigarites^ 
But  weakened  as  perhaps  they  ftill  were  by  their  ftruggle  with, 
that  warlike  tribe,  and  confcious  of  their  inability  to  make  an. 
effeftual  bppofition  to  the  fubduers  of  their  conquerors,  they 
muft  every  moment  have  expe&ed  and  dreaded  an  invafion  from 
the  Romans.  And  in  this  ftate  of  impotence  and  fear  they  con- 
tinued to  the  year  79  * ;  when  one  of  the  ableft  officers  nv  the 
5  -  Roman 
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Roman  Annals,  Julius  Agricola,  entered  their  country  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army. 

The  only  Britons  that  now  remained  unconquered  by  the 
Romans,  within  the  prefent  kingdom  of  England,  were  fuch  of 
the  Carnabii  as  inhabited  Chefhire,  the  Siftuntii  and  the  Volantii,, 
and  a  part  of  the  Gadeni  and  Otadini  beyond  both.  Thefe 
therefore,  the  three  firft  of  thefe  at  leaft,  muft  neceflarily  have 
t>een  the  nations  which  Agricola  attacked  in  his  fecond  cam- 
paign, and  the  names  of  which  his  hiftorian  moft  unaccountably 
lupprefles. 

As  Agricola  led  his  troops  diseftly  from  the.  Ordovices  of 
North-Wales,  he  muft  previoufly  have  fiibdued  the  Carnabii  of 
Cheihire,  and  have  invaded  Lancaflfire  from  the  fouth.  Vi&o- 
rious  over  the  Ordovices  and  the  Carnabii,  early  in  the  fummer 
of  79.  did  he  lead  his  troops  to  the  conqueft  of  *  Lancafhire.. 
And  he  would  naturally  diceft  his  march  in  two  divifions,  and 
enter  die  country  in  two  places  at  once.  The  main  body  appears- 
to  have  advanced  by  the  way  of  Warrington,  defeated  the  refitt- 
ing Carnabii  of  the  north-weftern  marfhes,  and  attacked  the  very 
defenfible  fortrefs  of  Veratinum,3..  And  a  confiderable  party  wa$ 
moft  probably  detached  from  the  army  at  the  fame  inffant,  croffed 
the  Merfey  at  the  indefenfible  pafs  of  Stretford,  marched  along 
the  fields  of  Traffbrd  and  the  margin  of  the  Irwell,.  and  ad- 
vanced up  to  the  fortrefs  of  Mancenion  \. 

In  this  exigence*  the  condu£  of  the  Siftuntii  and  their  allies 
was  very  different  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Brigantes.  They 
wifely  refolved  to  hazard  no  encounter  with  the  Romans  in  the 
open  field.  They  confined  themfelves  within  their  woods,  ever 
hovering  upon  the  lkirts  of  the  Roman  army,  and  ready  to  feize 
every  opportunity  of  attacking  it  in  the  many  -defiles  of  their 
forefts  and  moraffes  and  in  the  many  paflages  over  their  aeftuaries 
and  rivers.  But  their,  wifdbm  was.  ineffectual  ta  fave  them..  In; 
the  long  march  which  Agricola  made  through  the  extent  of 
their  country,  he  did  not  afford  them  a  fingle  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking him  to  advantage.  His  fmaller  detachments  conftantly 
ftoured  die  woods  and  morafles  that  flanked  the  army  on  its 

march, , 
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march,  and  perpetually  attacked  the  mimerotis  parties  of  the 
enemy  that  were  lurking  in  them ;  while  the  larger  ctetachments 
or  the  main  body  pushed  into  the  inmoft  receffes  of  their  forefts, 
ftormed  their  fortifications,  and  facked  their  cities  \  Of  thefe 
the  city  of  Mancenion  from  its  foutherly  pofition  muft  have  been 
very  early  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  Romans.  And  in  vain  did 
it  prefent  to  their  arms  the  fteep  and  fcarped  mound  of  its  rivu- 
let, the  rifing  eminence  of  its  bank,  and  the  broad  extent  of  its 
deep  ditch.  Terrified  by  the  vigour  with  which  Agricola  pur- 
fiied  the  war,  and  allured  by  the  kind  offers  which-  he  made 
them  of  peace,  the  Siftuntii  and  their  northern  neighbours  fub- 
mitted,  and  gave  up  forne  of  their  chieftains  as  hoftages  \ 

1  Tacitus  Vit.  Agric.  c.  xvii.  Magnam  Brigantum  partem 
aut  vi&oriS  amplexus  aut  bello.  In  this  author,  who  wrote 
only  a  little  while  before  Ptolemy,  Magna  Brigantum  pars  muft 
refer  to  the  whole  of  the  proper  Brigantes,  who  are  mentioned 
only  as  a  part  in  relation  to  the  weftern  or  fubjeft  Brigantes.— 
*  See  Horfeley  p*  47.  -3  See  b.  I.  ch.  v.  feft.  4.  — 4  Tacitus  Vit. 
Agricolae  c.  xx.  Loca  caftris  ipfc  capere,  seftuaria  ac  fylvas  ipfc 
praetentare,  et  nihil  interim  apud  hoftes  quietum  pati  quo  minis 
fubitis  excurfibus  popularetur ;  atque  ubi  fatis  terruerat,  parc6ndo 
rurfus  irritameiita  pacis  oftentare.  The  word  interim  oppofed 
sto  ipfe  plainly  implies  fbme  operations  diftinfl:  from  thofe  of  the 
main  army;  as  the  claufe,  Nihil  apud  hoftes  quietum  pati  qud 
.mimlks  fubitis  exajrfibus  popularetur,  reprefents  the  Siftuntii  to 
have  confined  tbemfelves  to  the  woods  and  morafles,  and  to  have 
fceeu  there  attacked  by  Agricola's  detachments.  And  the  word 
seftuaria  conne&ed  with  ipfc  plainly  {hews  the  operation  of  the 
rnain  army  to  have  l>een  directed  along  the  coafts.—  5  Tacitus 
•c.  xx.  Ubi  fatis  tqmicrat,  parcendo  rurfus  irritamenta  pacis  often- 
tare. Quibus  rebus  nwltae  civitates  quae  in  ilium  diem  ex  asqufc 
iigerant  datis  jobfi^ibuc  iram  pofu£re. 

w 
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CHAP.     II. 


I. 


TFI E  Siftuntii  of  Lancafhire  bemg  fobdued  in  the  flimmer 
of  79^  Agricoki  immediately  refolved  to  eftablifli  fort* 
and  to  plant  garrifons  in  feveral-  parts  of  rheir  country'.  Hef 
accordingly  eftablifhed  the  forts- Ad  Alaunam  and  Bremetonacse^iit 
the  north,  Portus  Siftuntiortim  in  the  weft,  Refigoniutn  and* 
Coccium  about  the  center,  Colanea  on  the  eaft,  and  Verarinam 
and  Mancuiuum-  on  the  ibuth.  Some  fortreffes  were  abiblutely 
neceffary  to  the  maintenance  of  die  Roman  conquefts  in  the 
county,  and  muft  always  have  been  regukrly  crafted-  by  the  Rb- 
mans  as  they  extended  their  conque-ftSi  Six  of  tliefe*  iii  parti- 
cular are  mentioned  by  the  earlieft  accounts  which  we  have  of 
the  Roman  ftatkms  in  Lancashire,  and.  five  df  them  by  one  ac-- 
count  that  was  drawn  up  about  fixty  years  only  after  the  redu&ioni 
of  it*;  Having  been<  five  of  them  originally-  Brititfi  fortreffes^ 
they  were  now  changed  into  ftationary  camps*  And  fmalP  gar* 
jdlbns,  confifbrng  principally  of  the  infirm  and  the  raw  foldierfc  % 
were  lodged  in  them,  while  Agricola  with  the  reft  attacked  the* 
more  northerly  Briton*  in  the  following  fumnter> 

la  die  feleGaofci  of  fitee  for  their  ftationary  campd,  die  Romany 
generally  pitched  upon  fuch*  as  had  previously-  bee&  the  fitee  of 
Bjciti£b  fortreflefe.  The  fa&  is*  abundantly  fliewa  byth*  Btitifl* 
aanoassof  the  ftations  in  the  Roman  Itineraries,  near  riiree- fourths 
*f  die.  ftafcions  bearing  Britiih  names,  and'  thereby  evincing 
themfel ves  to  be  erected  upon  the  fites  of  Britifh  fbntteffes:  The 
latter  were  generally  planted  upon  fuch  ground:  as  an*  intimate* 
knowledge  of  the  country  recommended,  and  fuch  therefore  a# 
the  policy  of  the  Romans  could  not  but  approve.  The  latter* 
I  have  previoufly  fliewn  to  have  been  generally  planted  upont 
fitch  ground  as  the  Britifti  Mancenion  naturally  afforded,,  and* 
lbs  woody  condition  of  Britain-  particularly*  required ;  fuch  as  by* 
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its  pofition  on  the  northern  bank  of  a  river,  and  by  its  gentle 
declivity  to  the  fouth  or  its  collateral  points,  would  give  the 
Romans  the  whole  undiminished  reflected  warmth  of  our  Bri- 
tifh  funs  *. 

On  thefe  united,  reafbns  Agricola  muft  have  firft  lodged  a  gar- 
rifon  in  Mancenion,  in  order  to  fecure  the  new-taken  fortrefe 
and  to  awe  the  neighbouring  Britons  from  it,  while  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  center  of  the  county  with  the  reft  of  his  forces* 
On  thefe  united  reafbns  Agricola  muft  have  afterwards  com- 
manded a  regular  ftation  to  be  conftru&ed  upon  the  Britifh  Man* 
cenion,  when  the  fuccefsful  campaign  was  terminated,  and  the 
Siftuntii  and  their  allies  fubdued. 

The  Roman  garrifon  of  Mancenion  muft  have  begun  the  con- 
struction of  their  ftation  dn  the  autumn  of  79.  The  compafs  of 
*he  intended  fort  being  marked  out  by  the  metator,  the  fol- 
diers  allotted  to  the  bufinefs  muft  have  left  their  fliields  and 
tfieir  knapfacks  in  the  center  of  the  area  and  in  circles  about 
their  refpe&ive  ftandards,  and  have  repaired  in  centuries  to  the 
jpofts  which  the  praefe&us  affigned.  And  the  reft  of  the  garrifoa 
muft  have  been  ftationed  at  the  extremities  -of  the  field,  to  de- 
fend the  labourers  and  themfelves  *•  .  . 

Adopting  the  Britiih  mode  of  building  without  the  Britifh 
tteceffity. for  it,  the  Romans  founded  their  vallum  as  the  Britons  Jiad 
previoufly  founded  their  hovels,  upon  paving-ftones  bedded  in 
the  primitive  cement  of  clay.  This  I  difeerned  on  making  iuci- 
fions  into  the  ftationary  wall  in  two  different  parts  of  it.  I  cut 
down  the  wail  from  the  jfor face  to  the  center  and  from  the  cen- 
*er  to  the  bafe,  in  order  <to  fee  the  curious  conftru&iom  of  it 
within  and  below.;  and  I  found  all  the  lime-laid  parts  of  the  wall 
in  both  riling  from  two  courfes  of  paving-ftones  cemented  with 
clay.  And  the  fame  extraordinary  procefs  in  building  has  been 
dif  covered  in  other  walls  of  the  Romans.  At  the  Roman  town 
-of  Boroughfield  on  the  Fofle  in  Leicefterfhire,  have  been  di£ 
covered  the  foundations  of  walls  that  were  ftones  fet  edgewiffe 
in  clay,  and  that  had  had  a  ftrudture  of  lime-mortar  upon  them. 
j&Jt  the  Roman  ftation  of  Aldborough  in  Yorkfhire,  the  walls  of 
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the  town  appear  to  have  been  built  upon  layers  of  large  pebbles  laid 
upoi*  a  bed  of  blue^elay  four  or  five  yards  in  depth6.  And  the 
iamq  fort  of  foundations  remained  very  common  in  the  kingdom, 
for  toany  centuries  afterward,  the  old  ftce^le  of  the  church  at 
Prees  in  Shrop&ire  ttfijig  very,  lately  found  to  be  reared  upon  a 
cpurfe  of  boulders  and  clay  immediately  above  the  natural  rock. 
But  the  wall  of  the  Roman  Mancunium  was  not  founded  uni- 
formly upon  the  fame  fort. of  clayey  cement.  The  foundation  of 
the  weftern  valhim  mos  laid  on  two  beds  of  blue  well-worked 
clay,  the  lower  being  nea  ly  a  foot  in  depth  and  remarkably 
ftiff  and  folid.  But  the  foundation  6f  the  ibuthern  was  laid  in 
two  courfes*  not  of  actual  clay,  bat  of  clay-mortar,  clay  and 
fand  incorporated  .together,  and  both  lying  upon  a  deep  bed  of 
fiite-rivcr-fand  that  ftill  netainfed  a  little  of  its  original  moifture. 
Attd:a&  cteytthottzf  actually  remained  in  ufe  among  us  at  Man* 
t:hfefter  withiia  thefe  thirty  or*  forty  years,  fb:  the  neighbouring 
trhurch  of  Prefton  was  difcovered  in  1769  to  have  been  con- 
structed upon  a  layer  of  loofe  paving-ftones  laid  in  fand,  * 
y  The  old  materials  of  the  Britifli  banks  the  Britifh  cabins  aiid  thi 
Britiih  hovels  itiuft*  have  fupplied  the  Romans  fufficiently  with 
flbnes.  Anfi  with  thefe  they  constructed  the  high  ftrong  wall  of 
their  caftrumj'hetfpingthein  together  in  a  very  irregular  manner, 
and  only  Hoping  the-fece  of  the- rampart  a  little.  And  as  the  wall 
was:  gradually  raifed  frdni  the  breadth  of  feven  or  eight  feet  ai 
thebaje,  '  and  was  narrbwed  tx>  dfie'  or  two  at  the  creft,  they  co- 
^ioufly  poured  their  bailing  ih6rtar  upon  it.  This  from  its  flu* 
idity'S^fiuafeditfelfirito  the  marly'  openings  and  hollows  of  the 
vforkj  4hd  from  its  flrength '  boifnd  •  all  the* Irregular  pieces  "of 
ftone  into  a  felld  compared  wall.  And  the  whole  cdurfe  of  the 
vallti&  %oft  hkye  beeng^acefull^  terminated,  wlt^  the  Urie  of. a 
plat&rfia1 within  and  with  a  corqn?^  of  battlements  a!)ove  ?. ' 
-  irfl/tfi£]  fbritration  of  the'  Rdhiiiri  mortar,*  the  fand  appears  to 
have  been  'mingled  with  the  lime  unrefined  by  the  neve,  and 
charged  with  all  its  loofe  gravel  and  large  pebbles.  Some  of  the 
mortar  appeared  a&ually  on  breaking  to  Have' been  mingled  with 
pounded   brick,    the   finall    fragments   of  brick   very   prettily 
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chequering  the  furface  of  the  mortar  and  being  thoroughly  in- 
corporated into  the  fubftance  of  it*.  And  she  lime  was- not  de- 
rived either  from  the  hills  of  Buxton  en  4&e  fide  or  from  the 
heights  of  Clitherow  on  the  other,  which  have  long  fapplied  the 
prefent  town  with  that  neceflary  foifik  The  Roman  lime  is  ef- 
fentially  different  from,  both  in  its  colour,  being  of  a  much  fha-f 
dier  and  browner  hue.  Nor  would  the  Romans-  have  collected 
their  lime  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  thc^ftation,  when  it  might 
have  been  eafily  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  A  long  vein  of 
limeftone  ftretches  regularly  acrofs  one  region  .of  the  -pa-rift*  arid 
along  the  confines  of  Bradford,.  Newton,  Ard  wick*,  and  Man- 
chefter  townftups.  Thers,  hjl  the  townfhip  of  Manchefter*  waa  it 
difcovered  many  years  ago,  ajid  the  difcoyery  was  brifkly  purr 
{bed  for  a  ihprt  period.  And  there,  in  the  isownffeip  of  -  Ardwick, 
has  it  been  again  difcovered  within  thefe  fb^r  or  five  years;  and 
the  proprietor,  Thomas  Birch  Efq;  of  Ardwiek*  actually  obT 
tained  from  it  a  block  of  ftone  fo  elegantly  veined?  and  fb  variT 
oufly  clouded,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  poliihed,  and  it  now  farms 
the  curious  chimney-piece  of  one  of  his  bed-rooms*  But  for  a 
long  time  dubious  whether  he  ihould  break,  k  up  for  marble  or 
for  lime,  he  finally  refolved  upon  the  latter,  a*nd  has  ftrangely 
negle&ed  it  ever  fince*  This  quarry  breaks  out  in  many  places 
near  the  Ancoats,  many  ledges  of  limeftone  going  athwart  the 
channel  of  the  Medlock,  ^nd  various  fragments  being;  occasionally 
loofenpd  from  them  by  the  force  of  the  current.  The  fragment? 
appeared  lately  very  numerous  iu.the  chapneL  The  fragments, 
upon  any  long  mtermiffion.  in. the  gathering  of  them,  would  ap- 
pear very  numerous  again*.  They  muft  therefore  have  been^paf:- 
ticularly  frequent  at  the  co^rftrudion  of  the  Roman,  ftation,  and 
muft  many  of  them  have  lodged  in  the  channel  atjthe  fppt  o£ 
the  Caftle-field,  .  And,  in  their  neceflary  enquiries  after  veins  of 
limeftone,  the  Romans,  jvould  fpeedily  difcera,  thefe  bro>vn  and 
marbled  fragments  in  the  Medlock,  and  would  find  in  them  a 
fupply  of  lime  fofficient  for  air  their  ufts  and  immediately  ad- 
joining: to  their  ftation.  ,  * 
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The  whole  figure  of  the  caftrum  was  an  irregular  parallelogram. 
The  parallel  fides  were  equally  right  lines  and  equally  long. 
But  the  corners  were  rounded.  The  Romans  particularly  affect- 
ed the  parallelogram  in  the  configuration  of  their  camps.  And 
they  efteemed  thofe  as  the  raoft  beautiful  of  the  fort  which  were 
juft  by  one  third  longer  than  they  were  broad '.  But  they  feldem 
rounded  the  angles  of  fuch -camps;  and  Ivelchefter,  Dorchefter, 
Chefterford  near  Cambridge,  Little  Chefter  near  Derby,  and  our 
own  at  Manchefter  are  fome  of  the  few  ftatioas  in  the  king- 
dom where  they  have ao.  The  area  of  the  Roman  caftrum  was 
much  fmadler  than  the  compais  of  die  Brittih  town.  And  while 
the  latter  contained  nearly  thirteen  acres  of  our  ftatute-mea* 
fare,  the  former  included  only  about  five  acres  and  ten  perches, 
or  24,500  fquare  yards. 

The  eaftern  fide,  like  the  weftern,  is  one  hundred  and 
forty  yards  in  length.  And,  for  eighty  yards  from  the  northern 
termination,  the  nearly  perpendicular  vallum  ftill  carries  a  creft 
of  fix  and  feven  feet  in  height.  It  is  then  lowered  to  form  the 
great  enterance,  the  porta  praetoria  0/  the  caftrum  "»  the  earth 
there  rifing  in  a  ridge  and  doping  up  to  the  creft  of  the  bank 
abput  10  yards  in  breadth.  Then  rifing  gradually  as  the  ground 
falls  away,  it  has  a  creft  of  ten  feet  in  height  for  three  or  four 
yards  at  the  fouth-eaftern  angle.  And  the  whole  jrange  of  thi* 
eaftern  vallum  is  fringed  with  a  broken  line  of  thorns  above, 
fhewsjlie  white  mortar  here  and  there  peeping  from  under  thq 
green,  coat  of  turf,  and  near  the  fouth-eaftern  angle  bellies 
forth  with  a  thick  buttrefs  of  earth  continued  fpr  feveral  yards, 
along  it. 

The  fouthern  fide,  like  the  .northern,  is  one  hundred  and  fcventy 
five  yards  in  length.  And  the  vallum  finks  immediately  from  its 
height  often  feet  at  the  eaftern  termination^  fuccefiively  declining 
till  about  fifty  yards  fropa  the  termination  it  is  now.reduced  to  the 
tnconfiderable  height  of  only  two  or  three  feet.  And  about  fixty- 
fibven  yards  from  it  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fecond  gateway* 
the  ground  particularly  Hoping  up  to  the  creft  of  the  b^nk  foj:  four? 
or  fiveyards  at  the  point.  The  Roman  caftra  had  couftantly  about; 
•    •  '*       "  F  2  '   '  the 
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the  age  of  Agricola  a  gateway  blithe  fouth  and*  north  as  well  as  on. 
the  eaft  and  weft  '\  And  filch  a  gateway  was  particularly  requifite: 
in  thi?  caftrum,  in  order  to  afford  .i*  ready  paflkge  frofifcthe  fta^ 
tion  to  the  river,  and  the  only  one  that  could  be  fecure  in  a  fieges> 
But  about  fifty-five  yards  from  the  fouth-weftern  angle,   ther 
ground  betwixt  the  ftation  arid  the  river  falling  brifkly  away  to. 
the  weft,  the  vallum*  which -continues  in  a  right  line  along  the 
ridge,  neceffarily  rifes,  till  it  has  a  (harp  flope  of  twenty  yards, 
hi  height  at  the  angle..     And  the  whole  range  of  the-  foutltertr. 
vallum  appears  half- fronted  half-crefted  at  firft  wkh  a-  brokeir. 
hedge  of  thorns,  a  flender  oakling  riling  from  the  ridge  of  the- 
wall,  and  rearing  its  little  head  coiifiderably  over  the  reft-,  and: 
runs  afterwards  in  a  fmooth  line  nearly  level  for  feveral'  yards, 
with  the  ground  about  it,  and  juft  perceptible  to  the  eye  in  a:: 
finall  rounded  eminence  of  turf.  <  '  r 

'   At  the  fouth -weftcrn  point  of  the  caftrum  the  ground'  flbp'es 
away  on  the  weft  towards  the  fouth  as  well   as  on  the  fouth 
towards  the  weft.     And  the  Wftefn  fidef  ftill"  runs  from  it  nearly 
as  it  ran  at  firft,  having  aft  evencreft  about  feveft  feet  in  Height^ 
an  even  flo£6  of  turf  for  its  whoje ,  extent,  *nd  .tHe  watt  Jin  alt. 
it$  original  condition  fceneatlv     About  forty  *  yard's  -from,  the 
north-wefterh  angjfe  was  tHe  Pbrta  Dfecumaria  of  the  ftation,.  the 
ground  vifibly  flbping.  up  the  afcentofthe  wairin  a  large  fhelve- 
of  graVeF,  arid  .running  in  a  fligjit  percejvab'Ie  ridge,  ^qm  it.1  And* 
Beyond  a,  level  b£  fbrty-fivfc  yards,  that  ftiu  ilretcHes  oh  for  tlie 
whole  length  of 'the  ficte,  it  \ya$  bounded*  by.  the,  weitern  tx>un-;- 
dary  of  the  Bfitiftl.  city*  the  ffiarp  flbpe  of  fifty4  yards  to  the: 
rnorafs  below  itf  ,  r     ' 

On  the  northern  fide  pre  fevejrarchaftns.in  the  original  cpurfo; 
6f  the  vailtjiri,.  And  in.  one  of  tliena,  abpiit  forty-eight .'yard& 
from  the  eaftfcta  termination,  miiflf  ha.ve  been  another  gateway 
opening  iiito.  tlje  ftation  dire&ly  from,  the  great  road  to  Rib-* 
chefter.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  wall  ftill*.  rife  five,  .fix, # arid 
four  feet  in  height,  lined  all  the  way  with  a  thick  .uninterrupted 
hedge  X)f  thorns,  above,  arid  exhibiting  a  broken  chequered 
fceneryto  %ht  eye  below.     Various  parts  of- the  rampart  have 
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beeji  fleeced  of  their  facing  of  turf  and  {tone,  and  now  fhew 
plainly  the  internal .  ftru&ure  of  the  wall;  prefenting  to  the  eye 
the  rough  undrefled  ftones  of  the  quarry,  the  angular  pieces  pf 
rock,  and  the  fmooth  round  flints  of  the  river,  all  bedded  in  the 
ftrong  mortar,  and  united  by  it  into  one.  And  the  white  brown, 
patches  of  lime  and  mortar  ftand  ftrikingly  contrafted,  on  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  wall,  with  the  green  turf  that  entirely  conceals  the 
level  line  of  the  rampart,  and  with  the  green  mofs  that  half  ikiiis 
over- and  half  reveals  thi  proje&ing  points  of  the  vallum* 

The  great  ditch  of  the  Britift  city  the  Romans  preferved  along 
the  courier  of*  their  northern  wall,  for  feveral  yards  beyond  the 
caftern  end  of  it;  and  for  the  whole  beyond  the  weftern*  They 
preferved  it  for  more  than  thirty  yards  beyond  the  eaftern  end 
of  theif  wall; '  and/  as  the  prefent  appearances  of  the  ground 
'  fully  teftify,  tfcrnAinated  it  by  an  high  bank,  which  was  railed 
upoh  the  courfedf  the  ditch,  and  which  was  doped  away  into 
fehe  former  part  of  fit. 

*  The  conftru&ion  of  the  Roman  caftrum  upon  a  fmaller  fcale 

than  that  •  of  the  Britifli  town  occafioned-  the  former  to  recede 

*  from  th6  eaftern  and  wdftern  barriers  of  the  latter.   The  garrifon 

therefbfe  carried  on  a  new  ditch  from  the  notth-weftejrn  and 

north-eaftern  angles  of  their  vallum  in  order  to  fecure  both. 

And,  as  the  foldiers  proceeded  in  the  work,  the  centurions  ap- 

pointed  to  fuperintend  k  muft  have  regularly  examined  the  line 

of  the  ditch y  and  carefully  mcafured  the  depth,  of  tha- channel, 

with  their  ten-feet  rods  '\     ^The  north- weftern  ditcli  was  made 

to  flope  away  north  and  fouth,.  becaufe  the  Britifh  bank  and- the 

morafs  below  it  were  a  fufficient  defence  on  the  weft;     But  the 

north-e^ftern^  having  no  fuch  defence  of  a.  bank  and, a  morafs 

,  before  itl_  was  floped  away  eaft  arid  weft,,  and  for  the  fame'  rea- 

j  ion ,  was ,  funk  to.  a  much',  greater  depth  than  .the  other.    This 

finks  about  five  feet  in  depth,  and  That  only  about  two  and'a 

'half*  Both  however  were  carried*  on  along  a  part  only  of  their  re- 

fbe&ive  ncles.    The  north -weftern  return  was  continued  only 

about  fh^rty-five  yards  in  breadth,  and  filled' up  in  length  the 

wfw>le  fpacebetweei^  the.  Roman  rampart  and  the  Britifh  bank.. 

And: 
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And  the  north -eaftern  was  extended  as  many  yards  in  breadth 
and  about  feventy-five  in  length,  even  up  to  the  great  road  of 
enterance  into  the  ft  at  ion.  ..  :;.\   * 

1  Tacitus  c.  xx.  Civ  hates—  prseiidiis  caftellifque  circumdatae. 
Here  the  word  Circumdatae  plainly  (hews  the  common  opinion 
to  be  falfe,  which  fixes  the  generality  <o£  thefe  forts  al<png\  the 
line  of  Hadrian's  future  wall.— *  See  b.  I.  ch,  Ui.-4e&  £*  &c, — 
3  Vegetius  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  edit.  1679,  Veflaliae  Cljvorum  .in  2  V. 
*  Horfeley  p.  109.  But  this  wa$  Jiot  (as  Horfeley  fuppofes  it  to 
be)  peculiar  to  the  Romans  as  natives  of  Italy.  More  than  half 
of  the  Romans  in  the  ifland  were  natives  of  colder  countries  than 
,  Jtaly,  as  the  Gauls  the  Batavians  the  FrielUpdersr&c,  &rc.  (S$e 
;  Horfeley's  inferiptions).  And  the  hun^a  conftitution,  as  fiicb, 
t  muft  have  naturally  affe&ed  a  fi&uthcrly  potion  in  the  cold, bleak 
and  wooded  ftate  of  our  ifland  at  that  periQd.— s  Vegetius  lib,  i#. 
c.  S.  and  Caefar  p.  90.— 6 1  tin.  Cur.  p.  100.  and  Camden  c  875. 
-mi  Vegetiu6  lib.  Hi.  c.  8,  Super <juem  ad  fimilitudinem  n^nri 
et  pinnae  et  prppugnacula  componuaftir.~~*  See  alfo  Camdsn 
p.  624.  ibr  earmentum  lateritiis  fruftulis  intritum  *t  Ambkfide, 
and  fee  Itin.  CurioC  p.  96.  for  the  other.-*-*  Vegetius  lib.  tin  c.  8. 
— ■•  Plates  m  Itin- Cur.  Sec  alfo  Horfeley  p.  14.5.  and  Phil.Traof. 
*759*  P*  J3*  &c»-^-li  Vegetiup  lib*  L  c.  23.*-^ "  Graevius  tem.f. 
c  944,-^13  Vegetius  lib.  tin  c  8.  v    -.  „ 


j  j     •/ 


ir. 

...  * 

THE  new^ere&ed  Jfort  in  tihe  Caftle-field  now  became  a  ft  4- 
tionary  ca#rura  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans  riovtr  fettled  a 
rgarrifpn  within  it.  The  aew-erefted  fort  in  the  Caftle-field  Aw 
retained  the  name  of  the  antient  fortrefs  upon  it,  and  Maricenioh 
was  only  changed  into  Mancvnium  «.  And  this  fmall  change 
in  the  appellation  muft  obvioufly  have  refulted  from  a  particu- 
larity in, the  pronunciation  6f  the  namq  among  t be  Britons,  as 
th$  name  of  the  town  *upon  the  river  Kennet  wais  fimilafiy 
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changed  into  CUnetio  by  die  Romans;  and  as  the  Kermet  itfelf 
is*  ftil4  popularly  denominated  the  Kunnet  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  region  \ 

The  garrifbrt  appears  to  have  once  confifted,  and:  we  may 
therefore  reafonably  pfefome  it  to  have  ordinarily  confifted,  of  a 
fingle  cohort.  Artiid  the  period  of  uninterrupted  peace  which 
the  Romans  of  Mancunium  enjoyed  to  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture, there  mufl  always  have  been  the  fame  realbn  for  keep- 
ing the  fame  number  of  troops  in  the  garrifbn.  And  in  the 
Ndtftnr  we  find  fcventeen  different  cohorts  forming  feventeen 
different  garrifbns  in  the  kingdom. 

Thej  cohort  whieh  was  ftationed  at  Mancunium  was  Cohort 
Prima  Frifinorum,  ah  auxiliary  cohort  belonging  to  fome  legion, 
and'the  firft  which  had  been  raifed  among  the  natives  of  Frieftand. 
This*  cohort*  appears  from  an  inferiptioa  which  was  difcovered  in 
the  Caftle-field  *  to  have  been  in  garrifon  there.     This  cohort 
therefore  we  may  reafcnfrWy  prefome  to  have  refided  therfc,  asi 
it  certainly  continued  in  the  iltend  %  even  to  the  final  departure 
of  the  Romans*  from  the  ftation*    The  Romans  feldona  fhiftcd 
the  quarters  df  their  troops  within  the  iftand*  as.  is  clear  to  a  de-*: 
motifhration  from  the  hiftory  of  the  twentieth  and  the  fixth  legions  • 
and  the  fkfl  wing  of  the  Afti.    The.  firft  of  thefe  appears  to  have : 
garrifbned  Deva  for  nearly  two  centuries  futce&velyv     And  die 
two  laft  appear  to  have  refided  at  Eburacura  and  Condercum  for 
nearly  three  \ 

The  auxiliaries-  of  a  legion  confifted  both  of  mfcatry  and  of 
cavalry.  The  cavalry  of  the  auxiliaries,  which  was  double  in 
number  to  the  cavalry  of  the  legion  *,  was  thrown  into  inde- 
pendent troops  of  four  or  five  hundred  men*  The  in- 
fantry 6f  tfoe  auxiliaries  was  exa&ly  the  fame  in  number  with 
the  infantry  of  the  legion  %  and  like  it  was  divided  into  fcveral  * 
cohorts.  : : But  the  cihorts-of  the  legion  were  ten  in  number7* 
arid  the  cohorts  of  the  auxiliaries  only  eight*  The  eight  co- 
horts of  the  llatavi  are  exprefsly  mentioned  by  Tackus  as  die 
auxiliaries  of  the  fourteenth  legion  \  And*  upon  a  fobjeft  fo 
uamhtt  m  itfelf  and  fo  little  explained  by  the  Rattans,  foch  a* 

):  '■  mention. 
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mention,  xinoppofed  by  any  other  fcvidence,  unuft  carry rd  decifivc  . 
authority  with  it.     And  none  of  thefe  eight  cohorts  was  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft,  as  one  of  the  legionaries i  constantly  was, 
by  the  title  of  primary  and  a  double  complement  of  men*   Each 
^was  diftinguifhed  only  by  the  name  of  the  people  of  whopi  iv, 
confifted,  and  by  the  orde*  of  iucceflloa  ia  which  it  had  bpen-i 
raifed  among  them.     Each  muft  have  contained  nearly  the  fame  : 
complement  of  men.     And  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  ten  le-  . 
gionaries  in  infantry  during  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  "m 
was  exa&ly  fix  thoufand  onp  hundred  men  s,  and  the  amount  of/ 
the  eight  annexed  auxiliaries  was  exa&ly  ths  fan^  each  ^ohort  of, 
the  latter  muft  have  had'feven  hundred  rand  ;fixty.-two  men,,     If 
therefore  the  firft-raifed -cohort  of  theFrifiaos  hadTas  we  have  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  every  corps  of  Rompas  in  the  ifiand  oxfa 
narily  had  '%  its  entiite  Gpmplei&eftt;  p£  aapenf.i;the  garriion  ;of4 
Maacunium  muft  havrQ  ordi-aariif  cqfcfiftfcd of  $*ven  hundred  and  r 
fixty-two  fooHbldiers."     B*t<  fiaacp-a^wt,  three  frufldr^d  and,  fifty  7 
of  thefe  muft  have  been,  regularly  abfeat ;  from  the  Ration,,  ami 
have  beea  fixed  upon  <\uty  #t  Come  diftaiice  from  it,  asjL.iball) 
Ihew  hereafter  *Vithe  reit  garriibftiopuldyM^bf^  pnly,abo^r . 
tour  hundred  meiL  ;  And  eight  meja>  out /of  evfery  ^itfkify.  in  it*,-, 
thirtjf-two  in  aid, -muft  have  caatk^uQil\%fp©n  ;gu^r4;  iij  the  Caftlgr:,- 
field  from  fix  in  the, evening  to  fix  in  the  morning  ;;  being  fixed 
at  their  pofts:  within  the  caftrufn  by  the  fo^nd  of-  the  tnanqpet^ 
being  relieved  every  third  hpur  by  the  found  of  the .  horn, .  and 
being  kept  afert  at  tHcdrptofts  by^th^e;  appointed  \vaikers  of  the 
rounds**,;     .-    ;       v  ^       /:.    -,"•.,.-•      ...-".. 

.  The  whole  cor6pafs,iof.the  artfa  wkhin'muft  have  been  filled 
with  cablhs  conftru&ed  rof  timber  upon  foundations  of  ftone,  and 
roofed  with  tiles  fhingles  or  ft  raw  u,  .  The  praetoriuap^  pr  the* 
pkvilion  of  the  tommaxidant*  jmufft  have^bjeeii  ere&ed  w  a  fup^i 
riour  ftyle;  /The -barracks  of  the:reft, m^ftffeave  jbaeu  raifed.  k\ . 
regular  lines,  bii  each  fide  of  it.     And  the  fe^r^ -cabins  of  •  the 
centurions,  and  the  ftandards  of  tjie  centuries,  muft  have  xifen  re- 
gularly over  the  whole  "\     Each  dabin  of;  th£  f^Jdioc?  ^as  Jaqge. 

enough  to  contain  a  band  of  efewa  xtimi  4p4;ftW?ft jFPJe  SVW?r 

tered 
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tered  in  each,  ten  under  the  government  of  one,  and  the  latter 
denominated  the  dean  or  the  head  of  the  band ,$.  Each  cabin 
muft  have  been  large  enough  to  have  contained  more,  as  it  is 
evident  from  feveral  infefiptions,  and  as  it  would  be  evident 
without  them,  that  the  Romans  in  general,  the  common  fol^ 
diers  as  well  as  the  officers,  had  their  wives  and  children  along 
with  them.  And  the  number  of  cabins  in  Mancunium  muft 
have  been  about  fifty  or  fixty  in  the  whole,  including  the  hof- 
pital  for  the  fick,  the  workhoufe  of  the  armourers,  the  maga- 
zine for  the  corn,  and  the  repofitory  for  arms.  Formed  by 
thefe,  one  principal  ftreet  muft  have  crofled  the  area  obliquely 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  another,  a  fubordinate  one,  obliquely 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  former  muft  have  begun  at  the 
praetorian  gate,  have  led  to  the  front  of  the  praetorium,  and  have 
terminated  obliquely  behind  it  at  the  decuman  gate.  The  latter 
muft  have  commenced  at  the  water-gate,  and  have  ftretched 
away  to  the  gate  which  opened  into  the  road  for  Ribchefter. 
And  both  thefe  ways  muft  have  been  particularly  narrow.  Such 
a&ually  was  the  way  which  Mr.  Horfeley  meafured  exa&ly  from 
one  range  of  ftru&ures  to  another,  betwixt  the  very  vifible  foun- 
dations of  the  barracks  at  the  ftation  of  Amboglanna  or  Bur- 
dofwald  in  Cumberland.  The  outer  walls  of  the  barracks  were 
abfolutely  twenty-eight  inches  in  thicknefs.  And  the  clear 
opening  between  them  was  only  thirty-two  h)  width  Itf. 


1  The  name  is  differently  read  in  Antoninus.  Some  MSS 
exhibit  Mamucium,  fome  Manucium,  and  others  Mancunium ; 
and  the  agreement  of  Richard  (fee  b.  I.  ch.  iii.  f.  i.)  with  the 
MS.  that  prefents  the  laft  reading  (hews  Mancunium  to  be  in- 
dilputably  the  right  appellation.  —  1  Itin.  Curiof.  p.  60.  — '  See 
f.  3.— *  See  b.  I.  ch.  xii.  f.  5. — '  Chefhire  No.  3.  in  Horfeley,  and 
Antonine's  Iter  2. ;  Ptolemy  and  Notitia  for  York ;  and  Horfe- 
ley p.  21  r.  and  Notitia.  See  alfo  ch,  vi.  f.  4.  and  ch.  xii,  f.  5. 
b.  I. — 6  Horfeley  p.  87. — 7  Vegetius  1.  II.  c.  vi.  and  vii.  where  he 
fpeaks  exprefsly  of  the  Ordinatio  Legionis  Antiquae.—  *  Hift. 

G  lib.  I. 
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lib.  I.  c*  S9*~—9  Vegetius  1.  II.  c.  vi.  and  vii. — I0  See  b.  I.  ch. vi. 
led.  4.  — XI  B.  I.  ch.  vi.  f.  2,-—"  Vegetius  lib.  HI.  c.  vili.  — — 
13  Vegetius  1.  II.  c.  xxiii.  and  Tabernacula  vel  Cafae  1.  II.  c.  x. 
and  Horfeley  p.  152. — ,4  Vegetius  1.  II.  c.  xiii.— ,s  Vegetius  ib. 
See  alio  Grsevius  tomx.  c.  mxjtviii.— ~16  Horfeley  p.  152. 


III. 

THE-  topen  ground  of  the  Caftle- field,  which  extended  itfelf 
on  three  fides  around  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  flat  ion,  mufl 
have  been  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  purpofes.  Immediately 
without  the  vallum,  and  perhaps  along  the  weflern  level,  muft 
have  been  the  ftables  of  the  officers  and  the  flaughter-houfes  of 
the  garrifbn  \  And  all  around  the  vallum  many  of  the  Roman 
officers  and  fbldiers  appear  to  have  been  interred.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century  was  difcovered  a  ftone,  which 
was  the  fepulchral  monument  of  one  of  the  officers,  Candidus 
Fidefius,  a  centurion  of  the  garrifbn  that  died  here  in  his  2 1  ft 
year  \     It  is  delineated  in  the  plate,  and  was  infcribed 

Dis  Manibus  To  the  Shade 

Centurionis  Candidi  Fidefii  Of  the  Centurion  Candidus  Fidefms, 
Annorum  20  Aged  20  years 

Menfium months. 

Dierum  4.  And  4  days* 

About  feventeen  years  ago  a  labourer  collecting  gravel  near 
the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  Field*  and  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Hope,  found  an  urn  ftrongly  bedded  in  the  gravel  and  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  bones.  This  was  compofed  of  fine  clay,  was 
neatly  glazed  both  within  and  without,  and,  under  a  flight 
molding  which  encompafled  the  upper  part  of  it,  had  fome  un- 
meaning circles  and  fame  ill-wrought  figures  embofied  upon  it- 
It  had  no  infeription.  But  from  the  appearance  of  the  bones* 
which,  were  extremely  fmali  and  even  as  little  as  thofe  of  a. 
chicken,  the  contents  of  the  urn  could  never  have  belonged  to 

any 
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any  human  being,  and  could  have  been  the  remains  only  of  a 
favourite  bird.  And  fuch  remains  have  been  equally  found  in 
an  urn  at  a  place  which  I  fhall  hereafter  (hew  to  have  been  the 
antient  Cambodunum  of  Yorkfhire  %  the  bones  being  extremely 
fmall  and  yet  evidently  entire*  An  urn  fb  filled  is  a  Angular 
difcovery  in  itfelf,  and  is  almoft  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  made  within  the  ifland.  And  fuch  an  aft  of  regard  to 
a  little  favourite  was  never  perhaps  very  conamon  among  a  peo- 
ple, whofe  general  genius  was  too  much  fteeled  to  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  humanity  by  the  regular  philofbphy  of  a  perverted 
patriothm,  the  regular  practice  of  a  rekmtleft  heroifm,  and  the 
regular  attendance  upon  fanguinary  diverfions  *. 

In  the  Ipring  of  1 765  was  found  another  fepulchral  veflel  at 
the  fame  extremity  of  the  Field,  though  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  declivity,  and  among  the  artificial  foil  that  had  b*6ft  heaped 
upon  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  natural  ground.  It  was  dik 
covered  about  feven  feet  below  the  farface,  at  the  bottdm  of  a 
Httle  hole,  the  diameter  of  which  was  little  more  than  that  of 
the  veflel,  and  which  had  been  filled  up  again  with  the  Shifted 
5arth.  There  it  refted  on  the  rock,  covered  with  a  lid  of  the 
feme  and  placed  within  two  other  vefl'els  of  much  coarfer.  mate- 
rials, and  containing  a  quantity  of  afhes.  All  were  unwarily 
fra&ured  before  they  were  difcerned*  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  former  was  preferved.  This  is  a  fmall  urn,  and  not  quite 
equal  in  capacity  to  a  quart,  containing  only  fifty-four  folid 
inches  and  an  half  within.  This  muft  therefore  have  incloled 
merely  the  afhes  of  a  child.  The  above-mentioned  circumftances 
of  attentive  care  demonftrate  the  aihes  to  have  been  the 
child  of  a  confiderable  officer  in  the  garrifon.  And  I  have  pre- 
vioufly  obferved,  that  the  Romans  in  general,  the  common  fbl- 
diers  as  well  as  the  officers,  had  their  wives  and  children  along 
with  them.  This  fepulchral  veflel  however  is  not  formed  in  the 
ufual  figure  of  an  urn,  but  exaftly  on  the  model  of  a  modern 
bafon.  Urns  of  fuch  a  configuration  are  a  little  uncommon,  but 
have  been  difcovered  at  London,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  other 
places.     This  is  compofed  of  very  fine  clay,  and  is  fimilar  to, 

G  %  but 
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but  more  brightly  coloured  than,  the  brown  china  of  Stafford- 
fhire.     This  and  the  other  urns  we  muft  obvioufly  prefume  to 
have  been  fabricated  where  they  were  found,  there  being  in  ail. 
probability  a  pottery  more  or  lefs  confiderable  at  every  ftation... 
And  our  pottery  at  Mancunium,  \vhich  might  be  fupplied  with 
proper  clays  from  many  places  in  the  precin&s  of  Manchefter», 
feems  plainly  from  this  fpecimen  of  its  fkill  to  have  been  a  very 
confiderable  one,  and,  to  have  had  very  confiderable  artifts  en--, 
gaged  in  it  5.     This  coral-coloured  veifel  is  ornamented  witht 
various  figures  and  devices,  all  equally  fanciful  and  unmeaning,, 
and  has  the  name  of  the  maker  embofled  upon  it.     Upon  the. 
bellying  part  of  the  bowl,  and  juft  above  the  little  circle  on  which: 
it  ftands,  is  written  in  fmall  Roman  capitals  adv.ocisi..    And 
it  is  plainly  the  Romanized  name  of  a  foreigner,  and  pretty  cer- 
tainly the  name  of  the  Frifian  mafter-potter  to  the.Frifian  gar-* 
rifon6* 

Other  or  the  fame  parts  of  the  ground  were  employed' in  the: 
fupport  of  military  difcipline,  by  the  erection  of  honorary  mo- 
numents and  the  ihfli&ion  of  difgraceful  puniihments  upon, 
them..  The  infli&ion  of  punifhnrents  muft  have  been  .confined, 
to  the,  ground  which  lies  on  the  weftera  fide  of  the  ftation,  the 
military  delinquents  being  condu&ecl  through  the  Porta  De-> 
cumana  of  the  camp,.,  and  punifhed  immediately  without  the 
wcftern>  vallum.  Y  And  at  the  execution  of  fuch.  punifhments 
as  were  capital  the  muficians  of  the-  garriforv  afliftcd,  and'  conti- 
nued all  the  time  founding  the.  charge  of  war  \  But  the 
ereftion  of  honorary  monuments  was  probably  confined  to  no 
part.  Few  probably  were  ere&ed  hi:  any.  And  only  one  has 
been  difcovered.  It  was  difcovered  in.  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  but  was  removed  or  deftroyed  before  the  middle  of  it '. 
The  infcription  however  had.  been  previoufly  copied  by  the 
learned  Warden,  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  was  inferted  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Britannia  aslhave  delineated  it  in. the  plate. 
This. infcription  obvioufly  mentions  the  firft.  cohort  of  the.  Fri- 
fians,  and  incontcftably  proves  it  to  have  been  ftationed  in  tho 
Caftlerfield.s    This,,  the  important  part  of  the  infcription,    is 

certain. 
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certain.  The  reft  is  not  fb.  The  former  part  of  it  is  thus  read 
by  Horfeley,  Cohors  Prima  Frifinorum,  and  thus  by  Ward, 
Cohortis  Primae  Frifmorusn;  as  the  Jatter  part  is  thus  read  by 
both,  Centurioni  Marco  Savojiio  Stipendiorum  23  *°.  But  both 
are  mi  ft  a  ken  in  part.  Neither  has  remarked  the  very  remark- 
able vacancy  betwixt  the  letter  P  and  the  figures  xxiii.  There 
fbmething  has  been  evidently  erafed  by  time  which  muft  be 
fupplied  in  the  reading.  And  as  that  erazurc  cannot  be  iiip- 
plied  by  the  word  Stipendiorum  at  large,  becaufe  it  is  cither 
expreffed  by  the  abbreviature  SP  or  was  not  exprefled  at  all,  it 
muft  be  fupplied  with  lome  other  word  which  will  agree  with 
the  figures  xxiii.  The  interpofition  of  fuch  a  word  betwixt  the 
letters  and  the  numerals  muft  have  entirely  precluded  any  con- 
nexion betwixt  the  one  and  the  other.  And  the  former  can 
never  be  confidered  as  the  abbreviature  of  Stipendiorum  at  all. 
They  can  be  confidered  only  as  the  initial  letters  of  two  diftinft 
words,  and  as  put  for  Sepulchrum  pofuit.  And  both  thefe 
words  occur  in  inferiptions  upon  the  fepulchral  ftones  of  the 
Romans  among  us  ".  Nor  is  the  name  of  the  centurion,  as  the 
above-mentioned  criticks  have  given  it,  Marcus  Savonius,  but, 
as  the  infeription  undeniably  fhews  it  to  be,  Marcus  Savo.  And 
the  critick  has  furely  no  right  to  fuppofe  a  corruption  when  there  is 
noreafonto  make  a  corre&ion,  or  an  abbreviation  when  there  is 
no  occafion  for  an  addition.  Thus  ftated,  the  former  part  of 
the  infeription  muft  be  thus  read,  Cohors  prima  Frifinorum 
Centurioni  Marco  Savoni  fepulchrum  pofuit,  The  firft  Cohort 
of  the  Frifini  placed  this  fepulcher  for  Marcus  Savo  theCenturion : 
and  the  latter  part  muft  be  thus  fupplied,  Vixit  annos  23,  He 
lived  23  years.  And,  thus  inferibed,  the  ftone  appears  to  have 
been  neither  a  monument  of  honour  to  the  living  nor  a  cenotaph 
to  the  dead.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  honorary  monument, 
ere&ed  over  the  grave  of  Marcus  Savo,  who  was  a  young  Fri-j 
fian  officer  in  the  firft  Frifian  cohort,  and  who  died  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  eredted  by  the 
common  aft  of  the  garrifbn,  in  an  honourable  regard  to  the.  me- 
mory of  an  hopeful  though  fubordinate  otficer. 

*  •  SeeJ 
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'  See  Patricius  in  Gravius  torn.  x. —  *  Britannia  edit;  1607. 
p.  611.— -*  See  b.  I.  oh.  iv.  (eft.  i. —  *  Auguftus  railed  a  tomb 
over  his  horfe,  Pliny  lib.  viii.  c.  43 ;  and  Hadrian  buried  his 
hunter  Boryfthenes,  Dio  p.  1159*  See  alfo  an  account  of  a 
tomb  with  an  infcription  to  a  mule  difcovered  at  Rome  in 
Montfaucon's  Italian  Diary  p.  83.  Henley's  2d  edit.  And  fee 
an  infcription  taken  from  Fabretti  to  a  Roman  buried  with  his 
hunting-nets,  hunting-ipear,  two  dogs,  a  boar,  a  flag,  and  a  wolf, 
in  Horfeley  p.  340. — *See  b.  L  ch.  ix.  feft.  2. — *  See  alfo  Wren's 
Parentalia  p.  266.— -Among  many  fragments  of  veffels  that  have 
been  difcovered  upon  the  oppoiite  bank  of  the  river  and  on  the 
iite  of  Mr.  Walford's  houfe,  was  an  unglazed  fragment  of  a  mafly 
Amphora,  having  VABEO,  the  name  of  another  potter,  in* 
fcribed  rudely  upon  its  handle :  and  we  have  Phoebio  upon  a 
veflel  at  Rome  in  Montfeucon's  Italian  Diary  p.  99.  and  Vibia 
on  a  fepulchal  infcription  in  Horfeley  p.  328.— And  within  the 
circle  on  which  the  Mancunian  veflel  ftands  are  feme  characters 
rudely  Scratched  with  a  Sharp  tool,  and  feeming  to  form  Avittii, 
perhaps  the  name  of  the  perfon  whole  aShes  the  urn  contained. 
And  in  Phil*  Tranf.  1759.  p.  13.  we  have  a  tin  Patera  thus 
rudely  inferibed  with  a  tooL  The  veflel  is  preferved  at  the 
manour-houfe  g£  Worfeley. —  7  Vegetius  lib.  u  c.  23*—^ 8  Ve- 
getius  lib.  ii.  c.  22. — 9  Mr.  Hollingworth's  MS.  in  the  publick 
library  of  Manchefter  p.  3,  a  rude  Effay  towards  an  Hiftory 
of  the  Town,  and  written  about  the  year  1650.  — t0  Horfeley 
p.  301  and  351.  —  "  See  Sepulchrum  in  an  inscription  No.  8. 
Wefhnoreland,  and  Pofuk  and  Ponendum  curavit  in  p.  273, 
P»  303*  P«  274,  p.  322,  and  Oxfordshire,  in  Horfeley. 


IV. 

The  Roman  garrifon  of  Mancunium  had  undoubtedly  feme 
particular  ftru&ure  fet  apart  for  the  periodical  fervices  of  reli- 
gion. This  however  muft  have  been  within  the  walls  of  the 
ttation,  and  merely  a  caUin  of  ths  foue  conftru&ion  with  the 
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reft,  but  appropriated  entirely  to  the  offices  of  publick  devotion. 
This  muft  have  been  near  to  the  great  pavilion  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  great  ftandard  of  the  garrifon,  the  latter  being 
always  planted  cloie  to  the  former  \  Near  to  both  was  regu- 
larly a  temple  or  chapel  in  every  ftation.  And  in  it  feveral 
altars  were  ereded  and  religious  rites  performed  \ 

But  in  every  ftation  private  altars  were  occafionally  raifed  a& 
private  gratitude  for  pail  or  private  fupplication  for  future  fa- 
vours dire&ed.  Thcfe  feem  never  to  have  been  ere&ed  within 
the  area  of  the  ftation.  There  was  never  any  room  for  fuch 
ereftions  within*  They  were  fixed  without,  and  in  fuch  places 
as  fency  or  convenience  recommended. 

But  of  thefe,  or  of  fuch  as  flood  within  the  temple,  only  one 
has  been  discovered  at  Mancunium  \  And  that  has  a  curious 
infeription  upon  the  plane  of  it,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  an-> 
nexed  plate*  It  was  ere&ed,  as  the  infcriptioix  witnefles,  by 
Lucius  Seaeeianius  Martius,  a  centurion  of  the  forth  legion,  and 
of  that  particular  brigade  in  it  which  for  its  gallantry  was  fur- 
named  the  Vi&orious,  which  pafled  over  from  Germany  to  Bri- 
tain about  the  year  x  zo  %  and  which  marched  into  Scotland 
before  140  '• 

The  route  which  this  legionary  brigade  muft  neceflarfly  have* 
taken  into  Scotland  from  the  fouth  was  either  by  London  to 
Lincoln  York  and  Binchefter  on  the  eaft,  or  by  London  ta 
Litchfield  Manchefter  and  Penrith  on  the  weft.  Thefe  were 
the  only  roads  which  the  Romans  then  had  into  the  north  *.  And 
by  thefe  the  legionaries  muft  have  marched  in  feveral  divifions. 
The  garrifons  of  the  larger  ftations  muft  otherwise  have  been 
diftrefled,  and  the  garrifons  of  the  fmaller  muft  have  been  ren- 
dered utterly  unable,  to  afford  them  the  requifite  quarters*  And 
while  one  of  the  divifions  perhaps  halted  at  Mancunium,  a  cen- 
turion of  the  corps  took  the  opportunity  of  ere&ing  this  altar. 

Such  I  apprehend  to  be  a&ually  the  date  of  the  altar,  more 
antient  perhaps  than  any  other  altar,  more  antient  almoft  than 
any  other  monument,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  Roman  Britain.. 
And  to.  fo  high  a  date  every  circumftance  in  the  infeription  per- 
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fc£tly  accords,  the  ftru&urc  of  the  letters  in  general,  the  pun* 
&uation  and  complication  of  fome  of  them,  and  the  centurial 
mark  in  the  middle.  The  letters  are  wellrcut  and  well-rounded, 
and  better  in  both  refpe&s  than  tl>e  generality  of  the  characters 
in  the  infcriptions  of  Antoninus  Pius  \  I  mention  not  the  in- 
fcriptions of  Hadrian  or  any  preceding  Emperor,  becaufe  the 
only  two  that  are  certainly  coeval  with  Hadrian,  and  the  only 
three  that  are  certainly  previous  to  him,  have  been  all  fo  inac- 
curately copied,  that  we  cannot  judge  concerning  the  ftru&ure 
of  their  characters  at  all.  The  points  alfo,  being  merely  the 
round  dots  or  periods,  certainly  ±>efpeak  an  higher  antiquity 
than  the  angular  triangular  and  leaf-like  points  of  Antoninus's 
infcriptions ;  as  the  ufe  of  the  periods  only  in  the  former  has 
certainly  more  the  caft  of  antiquity,  than  the  mixture  of  all  four 
in  the  latter  !•  And  .the  complications  for  UN  in  the  firft 
line  and  for  VA  in  the  fecond  are  certainly  as  little  involved  and 
modern  as  thofe  for  NT  for  JDK  and  for  JO  in  the  infcrip- 
tions of  Antoninus  *.. 

The  centurial  mark  indeed  may  feem  by  its  uncommon 
form  to  fix  a  late  date  to  our  infeription.  So  thought  at  leaft 
a  confiderable  critick  in  antiquities  10.  But  fo  he  thought  for 
want  of  fofficient  attention.  The  centurial  mark  muft  have 
been  originally  CENT,  CEN,  or  CE^  and  the  letters  of  the 
laft  were  often  inverted  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  fignatures  of 
prefix  names.  The  centurial  mark  therefore  thus  inverted  be- 
came 33,  and  the  moment  that  complications  began  was 
formed  into  a  common  character  that  partook  equally  of 
both,  the  very  character  which  appears  upon  the  Mancunian 
altar.  This  is  certainly  older,  becaufe  it  is  certainly  nearer  to 
the  original  mark,  than  >  the  centurial  mark  of  Antoninus  ". 
This  occurs  not  upon  any  other  infeription  within  the  ifland, 
but  occurs  with  fome  little  variation  upon  many  on  the  conti- 
nent lz.  Within  the  tfland  we  have  no  infcriptions,  except  the 
ill-copied  five  which  I  have  previoufly  mentioned,  that  carry 
apy  higher  date  than  the  reign  of  Antoninus.  And  if  this  cen- 
turial mark  had  been  the  invention  of  a  latex  age,  it  muft  nc- 
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ceffarily  have  appeared  upon  fome  of  the  many  infcriptions  that 
we  have  of  thofe  ages. 

Ere&ed  then  about  the  year  1 20,  this  altar  was  confederated 
by  the  centurion  to  Fortune,  in  grateful  acknowledgement  to 
the  Divinity  that  had  fo  often  preferved  him  in  the  hour  t)f 
danger.  To  this  Deity  have  feveral  altars  been  ere&ed  in  Bri- 
tain by  the  hand  of  miftaken  piety.  We  have  three  confec  rated 
to  Fortune  alone,  a  fourth  to  Fortune  and  other  Deities,  and  a 
fifth  to  the  Fortune  of  the  Emperor,  and  all  five  in  fupplication 
of  future  favours.  And  we  have  three  others  ere£led  in  gratitude 
for  paft,  the  Mancunian  altar,  and  one  which  was  difcovered 
about  thirty  years  ago  at  Netherby  in  Scotland,  being  inferibed  to 
Fortune  the  Preferver,  and  another  which  was  difcovered  in 
Cumberland  being  inferibed  to  Fortune  the  Redux  or  Re-con- 
du&or  IJ.  And  it  is  a  very  remarkable  particular,  that  four  of 
thefe  were  erefted  by  perlbns  who  were  or  had  been  of  the  fame 
corps,  and  even  of  this  the  fixth  legion,  the  above-mentioned 
altar  at  Manchefler,  another  lately  difcovered  at  Cambodunum  *\ 
a  third  ere&ed  by  Julius  Ralticus,  and  a  fourth  by  Audacius 
Romanus ;  and  that  the  two  firft  and  the  laft  of  thefe  were  ere&ed 
hy  centurions  of  that  legion  **. 

But  it  is  more  oblervable  in  this  altar,  though  it  has  never 
been  obferved  by  any  of  the  numerous  defcanters  upon  it,  that 
it  has  no  focus  for  the  facrifkial  fire.  It  is  evident  therefore, 
that  no  vi&ims  were  defigned  to  be  confumed,  no  libations  to 
be  poured,  and  no  incenfe  to  be  burnt  upon  it.  Two  others 
only  of  the  fame  nature  have  been  difcovered  within  the  ifland, 
the  one  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  the  Emperor  at  Dorchefler  in 
Oxfordfhire,  and  the  other,  like  this,  to  the  Goddefs  Fortune  at 
Carrawbrugh  in  Cumberland  "\  And  all  thefe  three  muft  have 
been  entirely  appropriated  either  to  the  oblation  of  prayers  from 
them,  or  to  the  prefentment  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  upon 
them,  or  to  both. 

Eredted  upon  one  of  thefe  defigns,  the  Manchefter  altar  feems 
to  have  flood  near  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Caftle-field,  and 
perhaps  on  the  edge  of  the  avenue  that  led  up  to  the  eaftern 
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gate  of  the  camp.-  Thence  certainly  it  had  been  thrown  down 
the  rocky  bank  of  the  river  into  the  channel  below.  Luckily 
it  fell  into  a  foft  part  of  the  channel,  and  was  not  broken  by 
the  fall.  And  there  tt  toy  undiftturbed  and  unknown  for  many 
ages,  the  lettered  fide  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  an  oak  Spread- 
ing out  its  roots  iiboVe  it.  In  that  Situation  was  it  found  in  the 
year  i6f  2  ,r.  The  ftone  is  twenty-feven  inches  and  a  quarter  in, 
length,  fifteen  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  and  nearly  eleven  in 
fchicknefs ;  and,  what  is  a  full  argument  of  the  hafte  with  which 
it  was  originally  formed,  and  remarkably  coincides  with  the 
luppofition  concerning  its  date  before,  it  has  neither  capital  nor 
bale,  and  only  a  large  pline  in  front  bordered  oh  either  fide  by  a 
molding.  It  is  charged  With  a  Common  praefericulum  on  the  left 
edge  and  with  a  Common  p&tera  On  the  right.  And  it  is  now 
carefully  preferred  by  the  worthy  and  learned  George  Lloyd 
Efqj  in  th6  neighbouring  hall  of  Hulme. 

*  Gtevfrg  tom.  k.  c«  1644.  ootftpared  with  Vegetius  lib.  iiL 
c  8i-u*-*  Gnfcvius  t.  1044.-"*  Dt  Sttikeley  has  converted  this 
altar  into  two,  Itin.  Cur.  p.  IS***  4  Oak'9  Antonine  p.  47.—* 
*  Horfeley  Scotland  No*  4.  and  p.  79.— -•  Se*  b.I.  ch.  v.  fed.  4- 
■*  Horfeley  Scotland  Fig.  *>  $>  16*  25,  and  26.-^  Horfeley  Scot- 
land Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. — 9  Horfeley  Scdtland  Fig.  2  and  25. 
atid  Northumberland  Fig.  7.  See  alfo  the  Imperial  Infcriptions 
in  Grtiter  and  Reiftefius.— tp  Hoffeley  p.  189.  and  plate  No.  r. 
p.  1 89.—"  See  Horfeley  Northumberland  No.  7 1 . — x*  See  Urfatus* 
Where  it  atfb  appears  in  its  liattiral  pofition.  —  u  PhiL  Tranf. 
1763.  ^134.  and  Horfeley  Northumberland  Fig.  32.  p.  240* 
and  Cumberland  Fig.  68.  See  alfo  a  bath  or  an  altar  in  it  de- 
dicated to  Fortune  ih  Yorkffiire  (Horfeley  Fig,  1.  and  p-352). — 
**  See  fc.  I.  ch.  iv.  feft.  3. — ,s  Horfeley  Northumberlandf  Fig.  55 
and  78.  — - ,6  Horfeley  Northumberland  Fig.  32,  p.  218,  and 
Oifordfhire  Fig,  1.  p.  537.— -17  See  Mr.  Hollingworth's  MS.  p.  3, 
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MANY  coins  have  been  occafionally  difcovered  about  the  fta- 
tion  in  the.  laft  and  prefent  century,  and  many  have  been  lately, 
found  in  the .  precin£ts  of  the  town.     But  none  of  the  pieces 
were  uncommon.     And  one  of  them  was  of  that  Ipecies  of  brafs 
coins  or  medals  which  have  C.  CAESAR  DICTATOR  upon 
one  fide  and  VENI VIDI  VICI  within  a  laurel  wreath  upon  the 
other,  the  well-known  forgery  of  modern  crafty  and  the  mintage 
of  the   famous  Paduan, — A  large   Roman  ring  of  gold  has  alio 
been  difcovered  at  the  ftation  *. — And  about  fifty  years  ago  was 
thrown  up  by  the  plough  a  large  fword  of  iron  in  verygqod  con- 
fervation,  as  it  is  delineated  in  the  annexed  plan,  and  five  feet 
five  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length.     The  handle  is  eighteen  in- 
ches and  a  quarter  in  length  and  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  in^cir- 
cumference,  lined  all  round  with  fome  foft  pieces  of  wood,  and 
covered  over  with  leather  above  ;  is  terminated  by  a  large  round 
ball  of  iron,  about  a  pound  in  weight,  at  one  extremity ;  and  is 
crofled  by  an  iron  gyard,  twenty  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  . 
at  the  other.     The  blade,  which  is  forty-feven  inches  in  length, 
carries  a  double  edge,  is  nearly  two  inches  in   breadth  at  the •" 
guard,  and  tapers  gently  away  to  a  (harp  point.     And  the  whole 
weapon,  lighter  than  the  ftone-made  Celt  defcribed  before,  and  i 
equally  with  the  Celt  defigned  to  be  wielded  by  both  hands  to-  ■ 
gether,  is  feven  pounds  and  eleven  ounces  in  weight.     The  curi- 
ofity  is  undoubtedly  Roman,  is  very  like  the  fword  that  is  de- 
fcribed upon  a  Roman  monument  difcovered  in  London  and  re- 
pofited   at  Oxford,    and  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  Thomas  . 
Birch  Efq,  of  Ardwick  \ 

But  while  the  whole  area  of  the  Caftle-field  was  thus  applied-. 

to  a  variety  of  ufes,  the  low  level  of  the  groujid  *  which  19  di- 
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re&ly  to  tlie  weft  of  it  muft  have  been  employed  as  a  .  pafture 
by  the  garrifon.  Lying  along  the  fertilizing  currents  of  the 
Medlock  and  the  lrwell,  and  juft  under  the  high  bank  of  the 
ftation,  it  muft  have  afforded  them  an  excellent  pafture.     Such 

they  muft  neceffarily  have  wanted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Caftle-field,  Such,  therefore  they  muft  have  readily  em* 
httcti  hi  this,  and  have  cofiftaiitly  tfurrtdd  the  live  ftdck  of  the 
gSffifori  ihto  It.  Bounded  by  ihi  two  fleams  on  itod  tide* 
aftd  in  half,  and  terminated  by  the  ftatiowary  motif*  arid  aft 
tiedgd  6ft  the  reft,  it  rfiuft  hive  tontiititd  an  atfqple  exteflt  of 
gfotlnd  and  fuffitietit  for  the  trie  Of  the  garrifoh.  And  there  the 
tattle  of  the  Romans  ftittft  haVe  Cdntirtvie'd  In  fafety,  ranging 
kbhg  the  fruitful  level  of  the  v/dU Watered  pefiififula,  and  feed- 
ang  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  garrifon;  a  ready  ftipply  for 
€hfe  coiifumption  of  every  day,  and  Conftahtly  recruited  by  other 
jfuppf  ies  trotti  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  country  *. 


*  Itin.  Curio£  p.  55* — *  A  ttoman  fword  was  affo  dug  up  a 
few  years  ago  at  Badbury  in  Etorfetfhire  (Camden  o»  63}*— 7*  See 
£Lt.  ch.vi.  fe&.  u 
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I. 


THE  only  accounts  that  had  defcended  to  us  concerning 
the  Roman  ftations,and  the  Roman  roads  within  the 
iftand  in  the  year  1757  were  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  the  Imperial  Notitia,  and  the  Anony- 
mous Chorography.  But  in  that  year  the  fcience  of  Roman 
antiquities  received  an  extraordinary  illumination  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a  work,  which  contains  a  very  curious  account  of 
Ronian  Britain,  and  exhibits  to  us  a  new  Itinerary  for  the  whole 
of  it.  And,  what  infinitely  enhances  the  value  of  the  work  to 
a  Roman-Britifh  antiquarian,  the  Itinerary  is  more  antient  than 
that  of  Antonine,  is  more  extenfive  in  its  defign,  and  is  more 
circumftantial  in  its  execution. 

.T^his  appears  to  have  been  the  furprifing  colle&ion  of  a  monk 
in.  the  fourteenth' century,'  who,  having  the  fpirit  to  travel,,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  and  the  good  ienie  to  preferve 
thel^  invaluable,  remains.  But  in  an  age  when  general  curiofity 
was  little  aw^ke  a?d  antiquarian  curiofity  had  (lumbered  op  for 
agesi    being  perhaps  "originally^* cojafined  within,  a,  fpv  ,MSS» 

'  thoie  feeing  moft  probably  reduced,  to  one,  and  t^atftr»nfpo,^ed 
out  of  'the  kingdom  ■  to  .which  alone  it  had  any  relation ;  the 

"  work  was  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  periihing  for.  ever. 
In  this  ftate  Mr.  Bertram  an  Engliih  gentleman  difeovered}it  at 
Copenhagen  in  1 747,  and  immediately  acquainted  pr,  5,tukeley 
^ith  thedifcovpry.    Struck  witli  the  pature  of  tl}e\yor)^  a  ?Qjjy 

%of  which  had  tiien  transmitted  to  him*  and  with  V  copy  of  the 
hand-writing,  which  Cafley  the  Keeper  of  the  Cottonian  Library 
pronounced  to  be*  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Dodor  foUicited 

:  and  Mr.  Bertram  made  A  publication  of  it.  In  1757  Do  Stiikdley 
pubiifhea  a  tranflation  of  the  Ittxaepry  with  a.comipent  ja,  quarto 
from  the  tranfcript.     And  in  the  beginning  of  the  fubfequent 

1  year 
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year  the  whole  was  printed  at  Copenhagen  from  the  original 
MS,  and  a  few  copies  of  the  work  were  immediately  fent  as 
prefents  into  England  \.  , 

The  collector  was'Richard,  a  native  of  Cirencefter  but  a  monk 
of  Weftminfter,  and  the  author  of  many  other  hiftorical  and  the- 
ological pieces.  That  the  work  is  genuine,  needs  no  proof. 
All  the  embodied  antiquarians  of -the.  fourteenth  and  tfyethfee 
fucceeding  centuries  could  not  have  forged  fo  learned  a  detail  of 
Roman  antiquities.  '    .  > 

Whence  Richard  colle&ed  it^  fce  know  jaot ;  or  whether  fie 
found  his  authorities  in  England  or  at  Rome,  to  which  latter 
place  he  had  a  fpecial  licence  to  travel  V  He  has  thought  proper 
to  fay  nothing  of  either.  He  only  refers,  and  he  refers  fre- 
quently, to  his  vouchers,  to  Ptolemy  and  his  cotempor^ry  wri- 
ters, the  tradition  of  the  druids*  antientjiipnument*,  documents, 
and  hiftories  \  And  the  Itinerary  in  particular, ho  declares  hiqa- 
felf  to  have  collected  from  Home  remains  of  records  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  authority  of  a  certain  Roman  general*  and 
had  been  left  by. him  fpr  the  ufc  of  fucceeding  ages  7.     . 

The  date  of  thefe  records  inuft  be  the  date  of  Richard's  Itine- 
rary. Dr.  Stukeley  carries  the  aera  of  both  to  the  period  of 
Agricol^s  command  in  the  ifland,  whom  he  (uppoies  to  be  the 
Roman  officer  here  fpoken  of,  and  to  whofe  time  he  thinks  the 
general  alpeft  of  the  Itinerary  to  look*.  But  thefe  are  furejy 
reafons  of  too  feeble  a  nature  to  fuppoxt  fo  weighty  a  conclufiop* 
And  die  many  parts  of  the  work,  as  many  there  afe,  which  are 
certainly  later  than  the  age  of  Agricola,  dlredly  refute  the  fup- 
pofition.  • 

The  eighteen  Itinera  which  Richard  has  presented  to  us  ajl 
obvioufly  unite  to  form  an  entire  Itinerary.  No  fingle  part 
ftands  forth  of  a  different  texture  from  the  reft.     One  uniforjpti 

r 

''  *  The  title  of  the  book  it  Srltaimicarum  Gentium  Hlftoriac  Antique  Scriptorei  tret, 
Biwdof  Corineafii,  GtklatlMonicni,  Meanta  Bnochorenfis;  airiatthe  cfcrfe  it  it  fiad 
to  be  pnated  Haunitc,  TVpfe Lwd<%bi Heroict idli*  famo&him  wjfi9 Menfe  Jaaniop* 
and  Dr.  Stukeley'*  Tranflation  and  Comment  wa»  printed  for  (X  Corbet  in  Fte-ftreet, 
17  p.    One  copy  ww  fajt  to  Ae  Bodldah  Library  «  O^rd. 
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colour  plainly  tinftures  over  the  whole.  And  the  whole  Itine- 
rary plainly  refers  itfelf  to  one  period  '•  It  was  certainly  com- 
posed after  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  even  after  the  vallum  of 
Antoninus,  were  ere&ed,  becaufe  it  exprefsly  mentions  both6- 
This  neceflarily  reduces  the  date  of  the  Itinerary  below  the  year 
138,  the  flrft  of  Antoninus's  reign.  It  was  certainly  compofed 
wheii  the  Romans  retained  their  ftations  on  Antoninus's  wall, 
when  they  retained  their  ftations  beyond  it,  and  when  they  had 
ptofecuted  their  roads  and  their  conquefts  along  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  the  ifland  a&  far  as  Invernefs.  Two  of  the  eighteen  Itinera 
traverfe  all  the  country  betwixt  Inverness  and  the  friths.  And 
a£  fuch  a  road  could  not  have  been  profecuted  or  fuch  an  Iter 
drawn  up  in  the  days  of  Agricola,  who  plainly  advanced  very 
littlfc  beyond  the  river  Tay  ?,  fo  could  neither  have  been  done 
niuch  later  than  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  We  have  th^  po-  * 
fitive  authority  of  the  fame  author,  who  fpdaks  undoubtedly 
from  records,  and  whofe  particular  mention  of  the  year  is  a  full 
argument  that  he  does,  that  in  the  year  1 70  the  Romans  de- 
ferted  all  the  country  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Antoninus's 
Va#titn\  ' 

'  This  reafcning  therefore  confines  the  date  of  the1  Itinerary 
Within  a  fmall  circle  of  years.  DhiWn  up  certainly  aftw  the 
yfcar  138;  it  was  as  certainly  drawn  up  before  the  year  170.  And 
this  neceflarily  obliges  us  to  affign  the  conftru&ion  of  the  roads 
beyond  the  Tay,  and  the  compofure  of  an  Itinerary  for  them, 
to  the  only  one  that  could  pofRbly  execute  either,  Lollius  Urbir 
cms,  the  well-known  governor  of  the  ifland  under  Antoninus 
Pius.  This  officer,  being  fent  into  the  ifland  in  140  %  imme- 
diately pafled  the  former  bounds  of  the  empire,  and  invaded 
the  country  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the  two  friths.  Betwixt 
tie  friths  Agricola  had  formerly  ere&ed  a  line  of  forts  *\  Thefe 
had  not  been  deftroyed ;  and  LolHus  immediately  joined  them 
together  by  a  long  vallum  ".  Agricola  raifed  his  prarfteri* 
tura  of  forts  before  he  advanced  beyond  the  Tay  to  the  Gram- 
pfah  mountains2  Jt ;  and  Ldllius  feems  to  have  afted  in  the  fame 
manner.    Hfc  feems  to  have  ere£ed  his.  wall  m  the  year  1 40 ' V 

and 
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and  then  to  have  extended  his  conquefts  beyond  ft.  And  thefe 
he  appears  to  have  profecuted  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the 
Ifland  as  far  as  Invernefs. 

Hiftory,  or  Time  the  deftroyer  of  Hiftory,  has  been  very  un- 
juft  to  the  memory  of  this  gallant  officer,  and  has  fcarcely  given 
us  any  intimation  of  his  fignal   victories.      Put  that  Lollius \ 
gained  confiderable  advantages   ov6r  the  northern    Britons,    is 
plainly  evinced  by  the  teftimony  of   Richard,    who  exprefsly 
mentions  the  glories  that  he  gained  by  his  vi&ories  ip  Britain, 
'  and  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  Capitolinus,  who  fays  that 
he  conquered  the  Britons  '\     Thefe  vi&ories  alfb  were  ^fteemed 
fb  important  and  honourable  by  Antoninus,  that  he  aflumed 
*he  name  of  Britannicus  upon  his  coins  ,$.     And-  that  .Lollius 
extended  his  conquefts  to  Invernefs,  may  be  eafily  ftiewh./  He 
only  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  pafled  the,. 
limits  of  Agricola's  conquefts,  and  to  have  fixed  a  garrifon  at 
Invernefs.    And  he  did  it;  a  Roman  ftation  being  actually  there'.' 
in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  and  exprefsly  mentioned  by  him  ,iwcter_ 
the  name  of  nrtpiijov  XrpuloTrt&w  or  the  winged  camp.     Thjit  ' 
this  is  Invernefs,  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  more  darkly  fug-  , 
gefted.x%    and  the  Itinerary  of  Richard  moft  clearly  evinces  ,7. 
Anji  here,  as.  at  the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  ai*dv 
the  moft  northerly  point  of  acceffibk  ground,  Ptolemy  or  ibme 
of  the  Roman  officers  made  the  aftronomical  obfervation  which 
he  has  given  us  in  the  Second  chapter  of  his  eighth  book.  j 

To  Lollius  the  Romans  owed  the  fubje&ion  of  moft  of  the , 
countries  beyond  the  friths,    and  Ptolemy  the  opportunity  of 
having  an  aftronomical  obfervation  made  at  Invernefs.  To  Lollius 
the  Romans  owed  the  continuation  of  their  military  roads  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  and  we  the  Itinerary  which  meaf\ires  . 
thofe  roads  and  which  Richard  fo  happily  preferved.   And  in  thi§ 
Itinerary  Lollius  has  left  an  ufeful  monument  to  pofterity ;  ufe-  . 
ful  to  the  memory  of  his  own  a&ions,  which  it  has  been  the 
means  of  refcuing  from  oblivion  and  of  which  it  will  be  now  a^ 
perpetual  record,  and  very  ufeful  to  the  antiquarian  critick.    The  , 
very  difcovery  of  a  new  Itinerary  would  have  been  of  confider- 
.   .  able 
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able  importance  to  the  fcience  of  antiquities,  had  it  l)een  of  a$ 
late  a  date  as  Antonine's  eonfefledly  is,  and  even  as  much  later 
as  from  the  mention  of  Conftantiriople  and  Maximianople  it 
a&ually  appears  to  be  "\  The  very  difcovery  of  a  new  Itinerary 
would  have  been  of  confiderable  importance  to  the  fcience  of 
ahtiquities,  had  it  been  even  as  ihort  as  Antonine*s  apparently  is 
in  its  notices  and  as  uncertain  as  that  in  its  nupierals.  By  the 
collation  of- one  with  the  other,,  much  that  was  wrong  might 
have  been  rectified,  and  much  that  was  doubtful  might 
have  been  afcertained.  But  we  have  it  with  almoft  every  pof- 
fible  advantage.  The  numerals  are  in  general  exa&,  the  notices 
given  in  it  are  many  and  curious,  and  the  date  of  it  is  equally 
certain  and  early.  It  was  drawn  up  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  fecond  century,  in  a  period  when  we  have  fcarce  any  in- 
formations concerning  the  ifland  from  the  Roman  hiftorians,  and 
when  the  Roman  empire  within  it  was  in  its  greateft  glory  and 
st  its  fartheft  extent ;  when  the  Romans  had  two  walls  ftretching 
accofs  the  iflaftd ;  when  they  pofleffed  all  the  north  of  it  to  the 
two  friths,  and  all  the  north-eaft  up  to  Inverneis ;  and  when 
they  had  one  great  road  that  nearly  traverfed  the  whole  ifland 
from  Invernefs  tQ  the  Land's-end  ,p. 

This  Itinerary  has  thrown  a  particular  luftre  upon  the  Roman 
antiquities  of  Lancafhire,  and  has  acquainted  us  with  one  whole 
rpad,  a  part  of  another,  and  two  or  three  ftations,  that  we  were 
ignorant  of  befpre.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  and  the  other 
Itinerary,  and  with  the  occafional  affiftance  of  Ptolemy  the  No- 
titia  and  Ravennas,  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
fites  of  the.  Roman  ftations  in  general  within  tji$  county,  to 
defcribe  fuch  in  particular,  whether  within,  or  without,  the  county, 
as  were  the  firft  ftages  from  Mancunium,  ?od,:only  mentioning 
the  roads  that  iffue  from  the  former,  carefully  trace  through 
our  own  pariih  the  roads  that  extend  betwixt  the  latter xo.  , 

1  Stukeley's  Comment  p.  6. — *  P.  3,  4, 1 8„  24,  28^,  ,29*  apd  32.—* 
9p.35r  Ex  fragmentis  quibufdam  a  duce  quodam  Romano  confignatis 
et  pofteritati  relidtis.  — 4  P.  12  and  71.— s, The' only  diflpnant 
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parts  areifoefe,  ivhkh  Efficiently  of  tbemfelves  betray  the  in- 
terpolating hand  of  Richard :  Iter  i  y  Verolamie  municipio  i  z 
[unde  fuit  Atnphibalus  et  Albanus  ^fertyres] ;  Iter  3,  Camolo* 
duno  Colonia  9  £Ibi  erat  templum  Claudii,  Arx  triumphalrs* 
et  imago  vifiborke  Deae] ;  Iter  4*  Eboraco  Manicip.  [olkn  Colonia 
Sexta] ;  Iter  1 1 ,  Ifca  Colonia  9  {unde  fuit  Aaron  Martyr] ;  &c. — 

*  See  No.  i>  Appendix  4,  9,  and  10  Itinera,  -w  7  Tacitus  Vit< 
Agrrc  c.  zzy  29,  and  38,  —  *  P.  52 ;  and  fee  b.  L.  ch.  xii,  f.  2. 

•  Richard  p.  5 2.— IQ  Tacitus  c.  Kxiii.r— lx  Horfeley  p.  158.— ,2  Tar 
eitus  c.  xxiii  and  xxix. —  "  Horfeley  p.  203  and  52.— ,4  Richard 
p.  52.  and  Hift.  Aug.  Scriptores  p.  19.  Paris  1*620.— •"  P.  50  of 
Cafauboa's  remarks  upon  Capitolinus  ibid*  — •  '*  Horfeley  acr 
cordingly  corge£fcured  it  to  be  a  little  to  the  hoithof  Iuvemefs. — > 
17  Iter  9  and  10.— ,8P«  £.  a  Conftantinopoii  u{que&c.  awl  p.  20a 
Bertius's  edition.  See  a  miftake  therefore  in  Gale,  Horfeley* 
and  others,  who  merely  from  the  title  of  the  work,  and  in  di- 
reft  contradiction  to  thefe  paflages,  have  fuppoied  it  to  be  written 
by  onfe  <>f  the  emperours  that  bore  the  name  of  Antoniniis*  and 
particularly" under  Caracalia  the  laft  of  thdm.^  '*  In  Richard  is 
a  Map  of  Britain  drawn  up  by  himfelf  (as*  he  (ays)  fecuhduril 
ftdem  monumentorum  jperveterum.  This  Mr.  "Bertram  thinks 
Ihperiour  to  all  the  reft  of  Richards  Commentary  for  the  curi- 
eufhefs  and  antiquity  of  it  (Preface).  This  is  agreatcuriofity 
undoubtedly,  being  the  oldeft  map  of  the  ifland  that  is  riow  ex- 
tant, and  the  only  old  map  of  Roman  Britain.  Maps  of  the 
ifland  however  were  not  uncommon  in  Richard's  time.  He 
himfelf  Ipeaks^of  fome  as  recentiore  aevo  defcriptas*  and  gene- 
rally  known  (p.  3).  And  this  is  but  of  little  value.  It  is  fre- 
quently inaccurate.  It  frequently  contradi&s  its  Qvfot  Itinerary:. 
—  ■*  Richard  alfc*  drew  up  an  Hiftory  of  England  under  the 
tide  of  Speculum  hiftoriale  de  geftis  regum  Angliae.  The  hope 
of  meeting  with  difcoveries  as  great  in  the  Roman-BritHh  and5 
in  the, Saxon  hiftory  as  he  has  given  us  concerning  the  preceding 
period  induced  me  to  examine  the  work.  A  MS.  copy  is  pre- 
ferred in  the  publick  library  at  Cambridge,  Ff,  r,  28,  contain- 
ing 5 1 6  pages.     But  my  expectations  were  greatly  difappointedl 

5  The 
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The  learned  fcholar  and  the  deep  antiquarian  I  found  &nk  into 
an  ignorant  novice,  fometimcs  the  copier  of  Huntingdon,  but 
generally  the  tranfcriber  of  Geoffrey.  Deprived  of  his  Roman 
aids,  Richard  {hewed  himfeif  to  he  as  ignorant  and  as  injudi- 
cious, as  any  of  his  illiterate  cotemporaries  about  him. 


II. 

•  To  delineate  die  Britifh  and  Roman- Britifh  geography  of  the 
ifland,  has  frequently,  attracted  the  attention  and  frequently  en- 
gaged the  application  of  our  antiquarians.  But  their  attention 
-and  application  have  been  hitherto  exerted  to  little  purpofe.  A 
cloud  has  fettled  deep  ,and  dark  upon  the  general  face  of  our 
ifland  in  thofe  antient  days.  And  the  few  fcattered  rays  with 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  enlightened  have  only  ferved  to  make 
the  darknefs  more  vifible  to  us*  The  Commentary  of  Richard 
howeyer  has  i)ow  happily  difpelled  the  thicker  part  of  the  gloon). 
The  pofyionof  each  Britiih  tribe,  and  the  extent  of  each  Roman- 
British  province,  may  now  be  ascertained  with  fufficient  preciiion. 
And  the  who Je  interiour  difpofition  of  Ropian-Bf itain,  before  as 
well  as  after  tha  conqueft  of  the  Romans,  may.  now  be  fketch^d 

•  out  .with  a  pretty  accurate  hand.  Some  little  darijocfs  muft  al- 
ways be  expected  to  infold  the  antiquarian  in  his  fearches.     And 

.  he  muft  always  oblige  himfeif  to  the  talk  of  thinking  over  his 

.jvork. 

The  Roman  oonquefts  within  the  Mlapd  were  divided  in  ge- 
neral into  higher  or  weftern  and  into  lower  or  eaftern  Britain, 

.  the  one  being  feparated  from  the  other  by  a  line  that  was  carried 

.through  the  length  of  the  ifland1..  The  Roman  conquefts  in 
the  iflatnl  were  divided  in  particular  into  the  fix  provinces  and 
diftinguiflaed  by  the  fix  denominations  of  Britannia  Prima,  Bri- 
tannia Secunda,   Flavia,    Maxima,    Valentia,    and  Vefpafiana. 

.  And  a  regular  Jtinerary,  the  firft  perhaps  of  Britainf  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  Lollius  for  the  whole. 


* 
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*  Britannia  Prima  comprehended  all  the  country  that  lies  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  and  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Creeklade  or  its  vicinity  upon  the  one  to  Berkeley  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood upon  the  other,  included  eleven  nations  of  the  Britons, 
and  contained  about  thirty-fix    ftations  fubje&   to  Rutupae  or 
Richborough  the  provincial  capital.     The  Cantii  generally  pof* 
feffed  the  exaft  compafs  of  the  prelent  Kent,  being  bounded  by 
the  Thames  on  the  north  3  and  the  Lemanus  or  Rother  on  the 
weft  %  and  acknowledging  Durovernum,  Cantiopolis,  or  Canter- 
bury for  their  capital;    but  once  crofted  the  boundary  of  the 
Thames,  and  annexed  London  and  all  the  foutherri  regions  of  Mid- 
dlefex  to  their  dominions  \  TheRegni  refided  in  Suflex  and  Surrey; 
and  Regnum,  Regentium,  or  Chichefter  mnft  have  been  their 
metropolis  6.     Immediately  to  the  north  of  thefe  were  the  Bi- 
broces  or  Rhemi ;  who  originally  occupied  only  the  fouth-eaftern 
,parts  of  Befkfhire,  from  the  Lodden  or  its  neighbourhood  on 
the  weft  to  the  current  of  the  Thames  bn  the  eaft,  and  had  Bi^ 
broicum,  Bibrafte,  or  Bray  for  their  capital;  but  who  afterwards 
fubdued  the  Regni,  and  made  Noviomagus,'a  town  of  the  Regni 
in  Surry,  their  metropolis  '.  •  Contiguous  to  thife  oh  the  weft 
were  theAttrebktes,  fpreading  nearly  over  all  the  remainder  of 
Berkfhire  ;  Were  bounded  by  the  Lddden  or  its  heghbourhood 
on  the  fouth-eaft,  by  the '  curving  bank  of  the  Thames  on  the 
north- weft  and  weft,  and  by  the  hills  of  "Eaft-Ilfley  Lambourne 
and  Afhbury  or  their  vicinity  on  the  fouth ;  and  acknowledged 
Calleva  or  Wallingfprd  for  their  chief  city.     The  Segontiaci  in- 
habited the  litde  remainder  of  Berkfhire  and  the  adjoining  north 
of  Hampfhire,  the  Cunetius  or  Kennet  flowing  through  their 
dominions  in  the  former,  and  their  principal  town  being  Vindo- 
mis  Vindonum  or  Silchefter  in  the  latter.     The  Propfer  Belgse 
enjoyed  the  reft  of  Hampfhire,  held  all  Wiltfhire  except  a  fmall 
diftrift  upon  the  north- weft,  and  had  Winchefter  for  their  Venta 
or  head-town*     But  the  Proper  Belgae  appear  to  have  attacked 
the  Segontiaci  before  the  Roman  arrival,    and  to  have  feized 
their  dominions,   all  the  pofleflions  of  the  latter  being  pretty 
plainly  attributed  to  the  forme r  by  Ptolemy.     The  Durotriges 

or 
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or  Morini  lived  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  had  Durinum,  Durnovaria, 
orDorchefter  for  their  capital.  TheHaedui  filled  all  Somerfetfhire 
to  the  iEftuary  Uxella,  Bridgewater  Bay,  or  the  river  Ivel  on  the 
fouth,  the  fcuth-weft  of  Gloucefterlhire  to  the  hills  of  Wotton- 
Under-Edge  or  its  vicinity,  and  the  north-weft  of  Wiltfhire  to 
the  Avon  and  to  Creeklade  \  Thefe  however  appear  evidently 
from  Ptolemy  to  have  been  fubdued  by  the  Belgse,  their  country 
being  exprefsly  af  bribed  to  that  people  by  Ptolemy  *.  The  Cimbri 
extended  over  the  reft  of  Somerfetfhire,  except  a  linall  part  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Thone  *°,  and  along  the  north  of  Cornwall  as 
far  as  the  river  Cambala,the  Camel,  or  Padftow  Harbour  ,x.  The 
Carnabii  fpread  over  the  remainder  of  the  north  of  Cornwall, 
and  over  all  the  fouth-weft  as  far  as  Falmouth  Haven  ".  And 
the  XHmnonii  poflefi'ed  originally  the  reft  of  Somerfetfhire13,  the 
reft  of  Cornwall,  and  all  Devonfliire.  But  before  the  coming 
of  the  Romans  the  Damnomi  had  fubdued  both  the- Carnabii  and 
Cimbri,  and  had  ufurped  their  dominions  ■*. 

15  Britannia  Secunda%  compfized  all  the  country  that  lies  be-, 
yond  the  Severn  and  the  Dee,  contained  three  tribes  of  the  Bri- 
tons, and  reckoned  about  twenty  ftations  under  Ifca  or  Caerleon 
its  Capital.  The  Silures  inhabited  originally  the  counties  of 
Hereford  Radnor  u  and  Monmouth,  and  the  fmali  portion  of 
Gloucestershire  which  is  to  the  weft  of  the  Severne,  and  ac- 
knowledged Caer  Gwent  in  Monmouthfhire  for  their  metropolis? 
but  afterwards  conquered  both  the  Ordovices  and  the  Dimetae 
that  bordered  upon  them.  The  Ordovices  at  the  Roman  inva- 
fion  pofleffed  all  North-Wales,  the  counties  of  Montgomery  Me- 
rioneth Caernarvon  Denbigh  and  Flint,  except  a  frnall  part  of  the 
laft  county  adjoining  to  Banchor  and  belonging  to  the  Carnabii ; 
but  previoufly  poffefled  fome  adjoining  regions  of  Flavia  which 
fhall  be  fpecified  hereafter  *?.  And  the  Dimetae  inhabited  all  the 
reft  ©f  Sovtt h- Wales  ,.  the  counties  of  Cardigan  Pembroke  Caei> 
marthen  Glamorgan  and  Brecknock ;  aad  Muridunum  or  Caer- 
marthen  was  their  capitak 

u  Flavia,  or  (as  it  was  firft  denominated)-  Caefarienfis ,p,  or  (as 
it  is  therefore  called  in  the  Notitia)  Flavia  Caefarienfis,  took  in 

all 
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all  the  central  regions  of  the  id  and,  was  limited  by  the  two 
other  provinces  on  the  fbuth  and  weft,  and  by  the  Humber  the 
Don  *°  and  the  Merfeyon  the  north f  and  had  about  eight  tribes 
and  fifty  ftations  within  it-     The  Trinovantes  refided  in  the 
counties  of  Middlefex  and  Effex,  Londinium  or  London  being 
their  mefropoiis  z\     Beyond  the  Stour  were  planted  the  Iceni  *% 
confifting  of  two  tribes.     Of  thefe  the  Cenomanni   inhabited 
the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridge,    perhaps  the  north  of 
Bedfordshire  to  the  Oufe  on  the  fouth,  certainly  the  fouth  of 
Northampton(hire  to  the  Nen  on  the  north,  and  abfolutely  th* 
whole  of  Huntingdonshire  and  Norfolk,  being  limited  on  the 
north  by  the  Nen,  and  having  Carter  near  Norwich  for  their 
Venta  or  firft  city.   Of  thefe  the  Coritanni  occupied  the  remain- 
der of  Northamptonshire,  all  LeicefterShire  (except  a  narrow 
line  of  it  on  the  weft,  which  belonged  to  the  Carnabii),  the  whole 
of  Rutland  Lincoln  Nottingham  and  Derby  counties,  and  the 
little  portion  of  York(hire  which  is  to  the  fbuth  of  the  Don  *% 
and  acknowledged   Ragae  or   Leicefter  for  their  metropolis  *\ 
The  Caflii  were^originally  matters  only  of  all  Hertfordshire,  all 
or  the  reft  of  Bedfordshire  *s,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Buc- 
kinghamshire **,  having  Verulam  in  all  probability  for  their  ca- 
pital ;  but  before  the  Roman  arrival  extended  their  dominions, 
feized  the  kingdom  of  the  Trinobantes  and  the  country  of  the 
Dobuni  *%  and  made  Camulodunum  or  Colchefter  in  Eflex  their 
capital  %\     The  Dobuni  6r  Lowlanders  appear  from  their  name 
to  have  firft  pofltffled  only  the  fouth  of  Gloucestershire,  anil 
had  Corinium  or  Chencefter  in  it  for  their  capital ;  but  after- 
wards extended  their  authority  over  the  north  of  Gloueefterfhir'e 
and  the  fouth-weft  of  Warwickshire,    over  all  the  extent  of 
Worcefterfhire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  over  the  remainder  of  Buc- 
kinghamshire, reaching  up  to  the  weftern  frontier  of  the  Caflii  *, 
and  ftill  retaining  Cotinium  for  their   capital.     The  north  of 
Gloucefterfhire  and  the  whole  of  Warwickshire  and  Worcefter- 
fhire were  pretty  certainly  occupied  by  a  people  whom  I  (hall 
mention  hereafter  v ;  as  the  whole  of  OxIbrdihUe  and  the  created 
part  of  Buckinghamshire  were  ija  all  probability  pofiefled  by  die 
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Ancalites  "•  And  the-Carnabii  fpread  over  the  reft  of  FJavia, 
and  had  Uriconium  or  Wroxeter  for  their  capital  3\ 

33  Valentia  included  all  the  ootuitry  that  was  bounded  by  the 
two  walls  and  the  two  ieas,  .contained  five  tribes,  and  had  ten 
ftatiam  under  its  capital.  The  Ottadini  inhabited  the  whole 
extent  of  Northumberland,  except  the  fraall  region  that  was  ta 
the  fouth  of  the  wall/  all  Mers,  half  of  Tweedale*  and  all 
Lothian*  being  bounded  by  the  wall  of  Antoninus  on  the  north, 
the  wall  of  Hadrian  on  the  fouth  s\  and  the  Tweed  on  tKc 
fouth-weft,  and  having  Bremenium  or  Riechefter  in  Readidale 
for  their  capital.  The  Gadeni  occupied  the  little  region  of 
Cumberland  that  was  beyond  the  wall,  Tiviotdale,.  Tweedale 
up  to  the  Tweed,  and  Cluydifdale  as  far  at  leaft  as  Lanerk  on 
the  north-weft,  having  Curia,  or  Corsford  by  Lanerk„  for  their 
capital.  The  Selgovse  held  all  Anandalc,  Nithifdale,  and  Gal* 
lovvay v  up  to,  the  Dee,  and  perhaps  the  fouth-eaftern  fide  of  Kyle 
and  the  fouth- weftern  of  Cluydifdale.  Beyond  the  Dee  refided 
the  Novantes,  fpreading  ovejr  all .  the  reft  of  Galloway,  and 
having  Lucophibia  or  Whitern  for  their  capital.  And  to  the 
north  of  three  of  thefe  tribes,  the  Novantes  the  Selgovae  and  the 
Gadeni,  were  the  Damnii,  poUeffing  all  Carrick  Cunningham 
and  Renfrew,  the  reft  of  Kyle,  and  the  remainder  of  Cluydif- 
dale \.  a  chain  of  mountains,  formerly  denominated  Montes  Ux<» 
elli  xK.the.-jUchel'HillS)  running  all  along  the  fouth,  the  barrier 
betwixt  them  and  their  fouthern  neighbours;  and  the  vallum 
of  Antoninus  ranging  along  their  northern  border* 

M  All  the  region  then  which  was  bounded  by  the  twa  leas* 
the  wall  of  Hadrian  on  the  north,  and  the  Merfey  the  Don  and 
the  Humber  on  the  fouth,  and  which  contained  die  whole 
counties  of  Durham  Lane  after  and  Weftmoreland,  all  Yorkshire 
except  a  very  fmall  portion  on  the  fouth,  all  Cumberland  except 
a  little  angle  on  the  north,  and  a  narrow  flip  of  Northumberland 
on  the  fouth,  was  entitled  Maxima  or  (as  the  Notitia  *nd  Ri- 
chard's Itinerary .  call  it)  Maxima  Caefarienfis  36*  It  comprized 
the  Brigantes  the  Volantii  and  the  Siftuntiu  It  included  about 
thirty  ftatioas,  befides  the  line  of  the  forts  at  the  wall*  and  ac* 
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lpiowledged  Eburacutn  for  its 'metropolis.  The  Siftuntii  inha- 
bited the  whole  compafs  of  our  own  county  and  the  fbuthenv 
region  of  Weftmoreland.  The  Volantii  poffeffed  the  remainder 
of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland.  And  the  Brigantes  enjoyed 
the  whole  of  Durham,  and  all  Yorkfhire  to  the  Don  and  the 
Humber.  The  fixth  legion  appears  to  have  been  fettled  at  York 
as  early  as  the  year  140*  And  EburacuiA  appears  to  have  been 
ralfed  as  early  to  that  dignity  under  the  Roman  government 
which  Ifeur  or  Aldborough  had  previouily  enjoyed  under  the 
Britilh37.  ; 


x  .Dio  p.  794  and  795  compared  with  Ptolemy  and  Anton ine. 
Mr.. Camden,  p.  1 1 1 .  edit.  1 607,  makes  the  higher  part  of  Britain 
to  be  the  fouthern  and  the  lower  to  be  the  northern,  carrying 
the  former  to  about  the  Humber  or  the  Merfey.  But  Mr. 
Horfeley  inverts  the  plan,  and  makes  the  fouthera  the  lower 
and  the  northern  the  higher,  for  this  one  good  reafon,  becaufe 
Caefar  exprefly  calls  the  fouthern  the  lower;  p.  307  and  preface 
.p.  22.  The  true  divifion  is  certainly  intoeaftern  and  weftern,  the 
.legions  at  Caerleon  and  Chefter  being  placed  by  Dio  in  the  higher 
Britain,  and  the  legion  at  York  in  the  lower.  And  fo  Pliny  places 
Ireland  fuper  Britanniam  (lib.  iv.  c.  16).  And  Roman  Britain  is 
naturally  broken  into  eaft  and  weft  Britain,  a  chain  of  hills  run- 
ning from  the  highlands  of  Scotland  *  and  joining  to  the  peak 
of  Derby,  the  moorlands  of  Stafford  (hire,  the  range  of  Edge- 
Hill  in  Warwicklhire,   and  the  Chilterne  in  Buckinffhamfture. 

*  Richard,  p.  15,  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  In  the  delineation  of 
this  province  Richard's  map  is  pretty  accurate  in  general.  Dr. 
Stukeley's,  prefixed  to  his  comment  upon  Richard,  which  very 
falfely  pretends  to  be  an  exaft  copy  of  the  other,  his  totally 
omitted  one  tribe  which  appears  in  Richard's  map  and  which 
ought  to  appear  in  both,  the  Carnabii  of  Cornwall,  and  has 
equally  omitted  the  dotted  lines  that  divide  the  kingdoms, — 

*  See  alfo  Iter  1.  of  Richard. — *  Somoer's  Roman  forts  in  Kent 
p.  40,  &c. — *  Ptolemy.    He  carries  the  Cantii  to  or  nearly  to 

the 
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the  Attrebates,  and  places  the  Regni  to  the  Couth  of  the  Cantru 
— *  Ptolemy.  See  Rcgnum  in  Iter  1 5  of  Richard  and  7  of  Ante* 
nmus. — 7  Ptolemy.  The  whole  country  of  the  Bibroces  and 
of  the  Regni  is  given  to  the  latter  by  Ptolemy  and  to  the  for- 
mer by  Richard,  both  confidering  them  as  one  people  after  the 
conqueft  of  the  other,  and  Richard  more  accurately  naming 
them  by  the  appellation  of  the  Conquering  tribe. — 8  Richard  p. 
20  and  24.  Quae  intermiifione  Uxellae  amnis  Heduorum  regionr 
protenditur,  and,  Thamefis  per  fines  Heduorum — in  oceanum — - 
influit. — *  Ifchalis  and  Aquae  Calidae — So  alfo  Ptolemy  places  the 
Durotriges,  not  fouth-weft,  as  he  is  generally  tranflated,  but 
to  the  fbuth  and  weft,  of  the  Belgse,  airo  krpuv  %eu  fu<np,£p*x{, 
the  Durotriges  being  to  the  fouth  of  the  Belgae  of  Somerfet- 
fhire  and  to  the  weft  of  the  Belgae  of  Hampshire. — IO  UxeUa 
urbs  is  given  to  the  Damnonii  by  Richard. — This  Uxella  is 
given  to  the  Hedui  by  the  map,  in  exprefs  contradiction  to  the 
account-— "  Richard's  map. — Ix  Cenia  urbs  and  Cenius  fluvius 
given  to  the  Damnonii  by  Richard.  — u  UxeUa  urbs,  Hi- 
chard. — I4  Ptolemy  and  Richard  p.  20.  Damnonhim  Promon- 
torium.  The  Damnonii  are  Juf/wx&7*7"  or  the  mod  wefterly 
tribe. — If  P.  21  and  22.  In  this  province  Richard's  map  is 
faulty,  carrying  the  Ordovices  into  Radnorfhire  and  giving  them 
Magna.  Dr.  Stukeley  has  correfted  the  miftake,  but  has  made 
others.  He  has  at  once  inferted  and  mifplaced  theHeririMohtes,he 
has  placed  the  Dimetae  to  the  fbuth  of  the  river  Stu&ia  when  he 
ought  to  have  carried  them  beyond  it  to  the  Dovy,  he  has  en* 
tirely  omitted  the  Dovy,  and  he  has  negle&ed  the  dotted  line* 
that  limit  the  three  kingdoms. — "  Civitas  Silurum-Magna— 
Richard  p.  21. — ,7  0.  I.  ch.  v.  f.  3. — "  Richard  p.  155  24,  25, 
and  26,  In  this  province  Richard's  map  has  committed  two  or 
three  miftakes,  giving  Forum  Dianae  to  the  Coitamii  (or  Cori- 
tanni)  which  belonged  to  the  Cafiii,  and  giving  them  alio  Ben- 
nonae  whkh  belonged  to  the  Carnabii,,  and  Durnomagus  which 
belonged  to  the  Cenomanni.  And  Dr.  Stukeley*  s  is  fo  confu  fpd, 
for  want  of  the  defining  lines  of  the  original,  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  criticize  upon  it. — f9  Richard  p.  25/ — ao  Richard  Iter  4. 
ft  Richard  p.  25.  and  Iter  3.     Ptolemy,  who  places  the  Cantii 
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in  aH  the  fouth  of  Middlefex^  places  the  Trinoantes  in  Eflbx. 
only,   more  eafterly  than  the  Iceni  and  along  the  aeftuary  of  the 
Thames.     But  as  the-  Trinoantes  once  certainly  redded  in  Mid- 
dlefex  (fee  Richard    p.  23),  Ptolemy's  account  of  the  Cantii 
and  the  Trinoantes  muft  certainly  be    taken,  from   record's   of 
two  different  dates,  and  muft  therefore  be  referred  to  two  differ- 
ent periods.     See   b.  I.  ch.  xii..  f.  2. — 2*  Richard  Iter  3. — *  Ri- 
chard Iter  4.      And  in  Richard  Iter  18.  is  a  ftationr  ad  Fines, 
meaning  undoubtedly  Gxavefborough  upon  the  Don,,  the  limits. 
of  Maxima  and  Flavia,   and  the  borders  of  Yorkfhire  and  Der- 
byfhire.— **  See  b.  I.  ch.  v.  f..  3.— *5  Ptolemy,.  Salenae.— a6  Ri- 
chard's map. — *'  Dio  p.  958.  B.  I.  ch.  ix.  £  1.  and  Richard  p.. 
24. — *8  DLo  p.  959,     This  tribe  is  alfb  called  Cattieuchlani  in. 
Ptolemy,,  a  name  that  has  greatly  puzzled  the  etymologifts,  but 
which  is  only  Catieu-chlan-i  the  clan  of  the  Cattl  or  CafTiL — 
*•  Finitimi  Dobunis  Caffii — Richard  p.  24.  And  fee  Richard's 
map. — ao  B.  I.  ch.  v.  f.  3. — 3X  Caefar  p.  92. — ?1'See  b.  L  ch.  iv.% 
f.  2. — "  Richard  p.  15,  28,  and  29.     Iu  this  province  Richard's 
map  is  inaccurate'  in  one  particular,  and  Dr.  Stukeley's  in  many. 
In  the  former,  the  Gadeni  are  carried  greatly  too  far  to  the 
north,  quite  up  to  the  Frith  of  Forth;,  and  the  Damnii  are 
placed  to  the  north  of  the  Novantes  and  Selgovae  only,,  not  to 
the  north  of  the  Gadeni  as  well  as  them..    In  the  latter,  the  Ot- 
tadini/  who  fhould  be  extended  along  the  fea  from  Severus's 
wall  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  are  placed  to  the  north  of  the* 
Tweed,  and  the,  Gadeni  who  lived  to  the   weft  are  placed  dl- 
re&ly  to  the  fouth  of  them,   and  betwixt  them  and  the  wall- 
Coria  the  capital  of  the  Gadeni  is  given  to  the  Ottadini.     And 
Bremenium  the  metropolis  ef  the  Ottadini  is  configned  to  the 
Gadeni.     The  Selgavae,  who  lived  entirely  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Dee,  are  even  carried  to  the  weft  of  that  river..  And  the  Damnii 
are  placed  to  the  north  of  the  Novantes. only,,  being  thruft  up 
into  Cunningham  an<T  Renfrew. — ?*  Ptolemy  (corre&ed^  places 
the  Novantae  on  the  weft,  the  Selgovae  to  the  eaft  of  them,   the 
Damnii  to  the  north  and  weft  of  them,  the  Gadeni  to  the  eaft 
«f  the  Selgovae,  and  the  Ottadini  to  the  eaft  of  the.  whole ;  af- 
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figning  thereby  all  Mers  and  Lothian  to  the  Ottadini. 
And  fb  Richard's  map  carries  the  Ottadini  up  to  the  Frith  oi 
Forth, — "  Richard  p.  15.  and  27.  The  map  of  this  province  in 
Richard  is  very  inaccurate*  It  places  the  Siftuntii  along  the 
fea-^oaft  of  Lancafhire  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  fet- 
tles the  Volantii  at  the  back  of  them  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Such  a  position  is  abfurd  in  itfelf.  And  it  is  refuted  by 
the  poiition  of  Vplantium  or  Elenborough  on  the  margin 
of  the  fea.  But  the  map  is  ftill  more  inaccurate,  placing  Reri- 
gonium  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Alauna  and  a  very  little 
to  the  fouth  of  it,  fixing  Coccium  a  good  way  to  the  fouth  and 
eaft  of  Rerigonium  and  to  the  north  of  the  Belifama,  and  fet- 
tling PortusSiftuntiorum  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alauna.  For  the 
abfurdity  of  thefe  pofitions  fee  the  following  chapters*  And  Dn 
Stukeky  has  added  two  other  miftakes,  extending  the  Alpes  Pe- 
ninae  through  half  of  Valentia,  confining  the  Siftuntii  to  Cum- 
berland, laying  the  Voluntii  at  the  back  of  them,  removing  Re- 
rigonium nearly  from  the  mouth  to  the  fource  of  the  Alauna, 
omitting  the  Belifama  entirely,  and  putting  Merfeia  flu:  for  Se» 
teia. — 36  Iter  4. — v  Ptolemy — and  Richard  p.  27.      , 


III. 

IN  the  comprehenfive  hiftory  of  that  remarkable  people  the 
Romans,  there  are  few  particulars  which  fo  ftrongly  betray  their 
native  grandeur  of  foul  as  the  roads  which  they  profecuted 
over  all  the  ample  extent  of  their  empire*  They  girt  the 
whole  globe  as  it  were  with  new  zones  and  new  zodiacs  in 
every  poffible  direction  \  And  the  tables  of  Peutinger  and  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine  prefent  us  with  a  magnificent  difplay  of 
the  whole.  * 

The  Romans,  on  their  invallon  of  this  country*  muffc  liaye  cer- 
tainly found  feveral  roads  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and 
-among  the  Belgic  colonies  that  lined  the  fouthern  coaft  of  it. 
Thefe    muft  have  been  previovfly   laid  out,   though  rudely, 
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fpr  the  public  ufe>  Yhefe  muifrhave  been  prwfoufljr  adapt- 
edj  though  indifferently,  to  the  conveyance  of  the  native  com- 
modities ofi  tsh*  iflaa.d  to  the  ports*,  and1  fcb  the- mtrodti&ion 
of  foreign  commodities  frwn  them.  And:  this  commer- 
cial intercourse,,  as  well  as  the  roads  by  which  it  was  profecutfcd;, 
feem  to.  have  beeo  extended  much  farther  into  the  ifl&nd  than? 
the  higheft1  ideas  of  our  biftorical' critics,  concerning  its*  interior 
condition  would'  altew  us  to  apprehend:  They  feenr  m  Rarer 
been  .extend^cfe from  the  fouth-weft*  into  SuflbHiron  one  fide,  and* 
ftpm  tfi*  foutjt-eaft  intot  Chefliire  on  the  other: 

Etoffk  the  jbint-  Ceftimoay  of  Richard^  Itinerary  and  Bfede's- 
Hlftbry,  it  appears,    tha.t  the  Romap  road  which  reaches  firotxi. 
Sandwich  to  tlkernarvoa  was  dhfihgqiflted :  among  the  Rbmans- 
by  tJidrBritiflv  uaflxe  of  GUetheling  or  Watfingpffreet^    This, 
hks.bfie^  hitherto  lupgofed'to.  be  not  the  original  bota.pdfterior: 
uaijiftv  apdhas  long  rbaflted'alll  the  analytical  powers*  of*  etymo— 
logy..    BtU*  it  is  plainly- dfcrivedV  as  Br»  Stukeley  formerly  con-, 
je&ured'vit  to  be%  from  the  fame  priocipte  which,  g^ve  name  to* 
the  Ikening-ftrcefc .   Both  were  denomihated  'from  the  people  to  ♦ 
whom  they  were  carried,,  the  latter  ecmfefledly  from,  the' iceni 
of  the*  -  caftan  -  coaft,,  and  the  former  clearly  from. the.  Guetheli 
or  Gatheli.of  IrelancL    As  the  Ikening-ftreet-  fignifies  the  way 
which  led  to  the.  Iceni,  fb  ?the  Watling-ftreeti  imports  the  road " 
which. led  to  the  Guetheli.    And  this  Britiftfr  appellation  of  the 
road. among  the  Romans  attefts.  it  ta  have  been:  previoufly  a, 
Britifh  road.     Had  it;not  been  a  E^itifH  before  it  was  a  Roman 
road,  as  it*  could  have  had  no,^  name- at  all  when  the  Romans . 
took  pofletfton  of  the  country*,  fo  could  it  never  have  adopted 
a.Bfitjfh  name,  afterwards^amottg  them.     Had  it  not  been  a  Bri- 
tish before  it  was>  a..  Roman,  road;  it  could  not  ppffibly  ■  have 
adopted  -amcfag  them  thee  particular  appellation  of  Guetheling,,, 
a*  the.  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  never  known  to  thfc.  Romans , 
a|;  all  by  the  appellation  of  Guetheli. .  The  jGuetheling  on  Watling 
ftreet-muft;  have-  originally  been ,  denominated:  by  the  Britons 
Sari*  Guethelhi..  or  tiro  road:  of  the  Iriffr.     And  the  Ikening- 
flS«?t  .muftihaYe  been  originally  denominated.  Sarn  Iktnin  or the- 

road. 
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rOid~of  ttof  Iceni.  Dbt  as  a  mfe'rely^  RdfnMi  foard  would  fcarcely 
hate:  iteceiv&l'  &hf  Appellation-  that'  related  to  tHef  Iceni,  as  a 
merely  Rtomfcit  road  would  a(Tu  redly  ha^a  received1  no  appella- 
tion  at  all  that  related  to  the  unconquered  the'  unattempted 
'  Irilh,  fori  merely  Roman  road  could  certainly  have  rifcver  re- 
ceived the>  appellation  either'  of  Guethelitt  or  of  Ileenihj'  thefe 
words  bring  a&uedly  the  Britifh  plurals  of  Guethcl  and  of  Ikeri  \ 
Such  road*  indeed*  as  the  Romans  primarily  ccwaft rafted  within 
the  iflandv  liker  the*  i brttefles  df  the  lame  origin,  arfe  plainly  di-r 
fHnguifhod  from  fuch  as  they  found' already  cofcftrufted  by  the 
obvious  difcrimiriatione  of  their,  nimes.     If  from  the  Itinerary 

«  

of  Richard  Jaiid  the  voice  of  tradition  we  have  the  Britifh  names 
of  Guethellug  ani4;  lkttMng  for  two  roads,-  from  the  fame  Iti- 
nerary  and  the  fame  tradition  we  have  the  Roman  names  of  the 
Julian  way  and  the  Fofle  for  two  others5.     And  the  former  are 
as  evidently  evinced  to  be.  Britifh  as  the  latter  are  to  b4  Roman. 
Thw  wete  thefe  two  great  roads  originally  undertaken  and 
executed  bfefore  the  invafion  of  the  Romans ;  undertaken  for  the ' 
purpofee  of  Britifh  conveniency , .  and  executed  in  the  ftiteaf. 
Bdtifh  fiiT>pHcity.     Both  muft. have  been  begun  by  the'Belgae  of 
the  foutherti  countries,   and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  >  botK 
appear  plainly  to  have  been  actually  begun  from  the  fouth\. 
Till  the^  Belgw  came  over  into  Britain,  either  no  commerce  at 
all  was  purfued  by  the  iflanders,  or  the  commerce  was  confined 
to  a  few  promontories  on  the  fouth-weft  and  a  few  veficis:  from 
Phoenicia.    The  Belga*  were .  ftrongly  actuated  by  a  commercial 
fpirit,  and  purfued  its  dire&ions  fo  vigorously,  that,  within  >a  cen- 
tury from  *  their  firft' entrance  into  the  ifland/  the  moft  wefterlyr 
tribes  of  them  certainly  carried  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with « 
the  Phoenicians,  and  all  of  them  afterwards  a  much  more  con- 

* 

fiderable  one  with  the  Romans  of  Narbonne  and  the  Greeks  of 
Marfeilles  V    In  confequence  of  the  latter,  the  native  commodi-- 
ties  of  the  ifland  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  were,  regularly  export- - 
ed  into  Gaul,,  afcd  conveyed  by   bargee  upon  the  rivets  or  by 
horfes  upon  the  roads  acrofs  the  Gallic  cootinent  to  both 8;  And  I 
at.  this  period  the  Belgse  mull  have  contrived  and  the  Britons- 

muft 
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muft  have  concurred  in  the  conftru&ion  of  two  great  roads, 
which  fhould  traverfe  the  central  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  fh&uld 
*lead  to  fuch  provinces  as  were  the  great  treafuries  of  the  fale- 
able  commodities. 

In  the  progrefs  of  commerce  from  the  weft,  the  Belgae  of 
Dorfetfhire  would  naturally  catch  the  enlivening  fpirit  before 
their  more  eafterly  brethren  of  Kent.  And,  in  the  fcttlement  of 
the  ftaple  at  the  ifle  of  Wight,  the  Belgae  of  Dorfetfhire  would 
be  nearer  to  the  animating  centre  of  the  commerce  than  their 
more  eafterly  brethren  of  Kent.  Thefe  therefore  muft  have 
been  the  firft  to  contrive  and  to  execute  the  plan.  They  accor- 
dingly opened  to  themfelves  a  communication  with  the  Iceni  of 
the  eaftern  coaft.  But  the  Cantii  certainly  rivalled  the  Duro- 
triges  in  commerce  at  the  period  of  Caefar's  invafion  *,  and  muft 
foon  have  copied  their  example.  They  copied  it  in  a  bolder 
ftyle  and  upon  a  more  extenfive  fcale.  They  boldly  opened 
to  themfelves  a  communication  with  the  North-weftern  parts  of 
Britain  and  the  Britifh  colonifts  of  Ireland,  that  they  might 
receive  from  them  thofe  fupplies  of  cattle  which  Ireland  now 
fo  remarkably  furnifhes,  and  which  it  muft  then  have  furnifhed 
in  a  much  more  remarkable  degree.  And  fuch  muft  have  been 
equally  the  object  of  the  Ikening-ftreet.  Such  muft  have  necef- 
farily  been  the  great  object  of  both,  while  the  riches  of  the  Britons, 
like  thofe  of  the  patriarchs,  confifted  almoft  entirely  in  their  cat- 
tle. And  thefe  roads  muft  have  probably  occafioned  the  erefticjn 
of  feveral  towns  upon  them,  fome  raifed  by  the  tribes  upon  the 
confines,  and  others  in  the  center,  of  their  refpe&ive  pofleffions; 
the  former  as  fortrefles  to  guard  thefe  great  avenues  into  their 
dominions,  and  the  latter  as  neceflary  places  of  refrefhment  for 
the  cattle  and  their  attendants  fb  frequently  patting  along 
them  xo. 

.  The  Britons  muft  equally  have  conftru&ed  many,  other  ways 
before  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  inferiour  indeed  but  public, 
and  leading  in  different  directions  from  one  ftate  to  another,  or 
connecting  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  ftate.     The  former 

muft 
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muft  have  necefiarily  exifted  as  the  marching-ways  of  the  armies 
which  were  fo  frequently  detached  by  one  tribe  againft  another. 
And  the  latter  muft  have  equally  exifted  as  the  neceflary  chain 
of  communication  betwixt  the  feveral  fortrefles  of  the  fame 
tribe. 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  neither  the  fmaller  nor 
the  greater  roads,  were  likely  to  fatisfy  the  defires  or  anfwer 
the  exigences  of  the  Romans,  a  polite  and  a  politick  na- 
tion, ftudious  equally  of  private  pleafure  and  of  publick 
emolument.  They  therefore  conftru&ed  new  roads,  two*  of 
them  indeed  and  many  others  perhaps  in  the  line  of  the  Britifh 
ways,  but  all  of  them  upon  plans  much  more  beautiful  and 
ufeful,  and  much  better  calculated  for  immediate  convenience 
and  a  long  duration- 

Thefe  however  were  not,  as  our  antiquarians  have  conftantly 
fuppofed  them  to  be,  the  admirable  effe&s  of  Agricola's  com- 
mand in  the  ifland.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  forefts  muit 
have  rifen  and  morafles  have  fpread  betwixt  ftation  and  ftation* 
roads,  muft  have  been  nearly  as  neceffary  as  ft  at  ions,  and  were- 
certainly  therefore  nearly  cotemporary  with  them.  As  the  Ro- 
mans profecuted  their  conquefts  within  the  ifland,  they  muft 
alfo  have  multiplied  their  ftations  and  extended  their  roads*  Ac-* 
cordingly,  the  road  that  traverfed  the  country  of  the  Silures,  and. 
retains  in  its  name  of  Via  Julia  the  name  of  its  conftru&er,  appears* 
clearly  from  this  circumftance  to  have  been  laid  by  Julius. 
Frontinus,  the  very  fame  legate  that  conquered  the  Silures  ".  The- 
conqueft  of  the  Siftuntii  and  Volantii  muft  have  occafioned  the* 
conftru&ion  of  other  roads  in  Cumberland  Weftmoreland  and 
Lancafhire.  And"  Agricoh,  like  every  other  legate,  muft' 
have  conftrufted  the  roads  of  thofe  provinces:  only  which,  he* 
himfelf  had  reduced. 

As  the  ftation  of  Mancunium  and  its  fifter  ftations  in  Lanca- 
fhire and  Chefhire  were  eredted  in  the  year  79,  the  roads  which 
formed  the  neceflary  line  of  communication  between  them  muft' 
have  been  neceflarily  conftrufted  about  the  fame  period.  They 
muft  certainly  have  been  conftru&ed  in  the  immediately  fuc- 

ceedingi 
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ceeding  fummers  of  80,  81,  and  8*.  And  to  the  profecution 
of  thefe  and  the  more  northerly  roads  efjpecially  does  Galgacus 
in  ail  probability  refer,  when  ifi  the  ye^r  84  he  Ipeaks  fo  par- 
ticularly of  the  ways  that  were  carried  on  by  the  Romans  ". 
Every  new  conqueft  indeed  of  the  Romans  muft  have  ftrongly 
iuggefted  the  refleftibn ;  but  the  ijeweft  piwft  have  fuggefted  it 
moft  ftrongly.  And  no  roads  but  thefe  could  have  been  con* 
ftru&ed,  becaufe  no  conquefts  had  been  made,  during  the  ten 
preceding  years. 

The  roads  then  that  iffue  from  Maqeuqium  and  the  other  Na- 
tions in  Lancashire  were  all  laid  while  Agncola  was  making 
and  Securing  his  conquefts  in  the  oortfo.     Ai*d  from  that  parti* 
cular,  as  well  as  from  the  abover  mentioned  ipeegh  of  Galgacus,  it 
obvioufly  appears,  that  the  roads  were  not  carried  pn,  as  is  fre- 
quently imagined,  and  as  the  beautify}  *f>ads  in  French  Flanders 
and  our  own  later  roads  in  Scotland  W«e,  by  large  detachments 
of  the  foldicry.    The  Romans  were  *r#  rely  the  dire&ors ;  and 
jhe  more  laborious  employ  was    impend   upon   the    natives* 
The  Romans,   fays  Galgacus,    afe  perpetually  exhaufting  the 
'health  of  the  Britons  in  the  painful  efppteyiaent  of  clearing  the 
woods  and  of  paving  die  fens  of  the  ifland  "\  :  The  whole  line 
of  the  road  muft  have  been  previously  defigned  and  the  couife 
of  it  prefcribed  upon  paper,    after  an  accurate   furvey  of  the 
country.     And  the  officers  of  the  neighbouring  garriibns  muft 
have  infpe&ed  the  execution  by  turns. 


1  See  It  in.  Cur.  p.  72.—*  Iter  i,  Ab  eadem  civitate  (Rhutvpi) 
<iu&a  eft  via  Gqethelinga  di&a  ufque  in  Segontium— fie  ;  and 
&>  exactly  Iter  1 1,  Ab  Aquis — per  viaaa  Juliam  Menapiam  ufque 
fie :  And  Bede's  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  Verulamjum  qu*  Verlama^ 
caeftir  five  Vaetlinga-caeftir  appellator  — 3 1  tin.  Cur.  p.  108,— 
4.  Ifeening-ftreet  is  alio  written  |ken*ld,  as  in  the  laws  of  the 
Confcffor  or  Cppqueror.  That  termination  is  either  Iken  eld* 
Old  Iken  ftreet,  qf  rather  the  faflae  as  Ikonin  ^nd  equally  the 
j4wsl  t^njiigfeon  qf  lken,  ** '  §£«  Rififear4  Iter  1 1 . .  — 6  Itin. 

3  Curiof* 
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Curiof.  p.  1 13  and  1794— 7  See  b.L  ch.  xi.  f.  2. — »  See  b.  I.  ch.  xi. 
£  a,—*  Caefar  p.  89  and  73— - ,0  The  Ricning  or  Ricnild  ftreet, 
or  (as  it  is  more  generally  written)  the  Icening  or  Icenild 
ftreet,  of  Derbyihire  muft  atfb  be  derived  from  the  fame  origin- 
al. If  rightly  denominated  Icening,  it  mtift  have  been  fo  de- 
nominated limply  as  terminating  among  the  Coritanni,  and  as 
laid  to  their  country  after  they  were  conquered  by  and  received 
the*  appellation  of  Iceni  (fee  b.  I.  ch.  v.  £4).  If  rightly  called 
Ricning,  as  Dr.  Stukeley  affirms  (Itin.  Curiof*  p.  50),  and  as* 
common  accuracy  requires  it  to  be,  it  muft  have  been  fo  called 
in  all  probability  as  leading  to  the  R- Iceni,  the  Iceni  before* 
the  further  or  northern  Iceni.  Thus  Caer-nar-von  is  fo  called 
as  being  oppofite  to  -Vbn,  -Mon,  or  Ataglefey.  And  thus  fee 
Rerigonium  and  other  names  in  b.  I.  c.  v.  f.  1.  This  road  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  into  Derbyfhire  (Itin.  Cur. 
p,  51,  58,  64,  and  6$),  had  theBritifh  towns  Etocet,  Bremeniuf 
Glev,  and  others,  upon  it,  and  was  originally  conftru&ed  (I 
fiippttfe)  by  the  Belgic  cotiquerotirs  of  the  Hsedui,  a  people  which, 
pofiefled  (as  I  have,  {hewed  before)  all  the  fouth  of  Gioucefterfhire 
and  all  the  north  of  Somerfetfhire, — ll  Iter  n  of  Richard,  and. 
Tacitus  Agric.  Vit.  c.  xvii.  So  Appian  way  from  Appius  Clau-> 
dhis.—  **  Tacitus  c.xxxt.  Agric.  Vit.  —  "  Tacitus  c.  xxxi.  Cor- 
pora ipfa  ac  manus  fylvis  ac  paludibus  emuniendis — conterunt. 
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.THE  county  pi  JLancafter  is  interfered  from  end  to  end  by 
fowr  g?^- Jjo^d&of  the  Ropiai^s.  Two  run  from  eaft,  to  weft. 
And  two  range  from  north  Jq  foptji.     One  of  the  latter,,  the 

knowledge  of  which  we  pwe,Tentirely  to  Richard's  Itinerary, 
enters  the  county  on  the  north- weft,  and  traverfes  a  good  part 
of  it,  even  till  it  meets  with  a  road  which  is  given  to  us  by  An- 
tqaine  and  which  enters  the  county  on  the  north-eaft.  From 
the  point  of  coincidence  both  roads  proceed  in  the  fame  route, 
M$uch  is  given  us  by  both  Itineraries,  and  profqeuted  to  and 

L  beyond 
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b^art  MtactM&uofc  The  actfoftat  o£  th*  ti&jth-^roftora  is  a 
pjtrt  <rf  tha  iofh  Iter  of  Richard,  and  in.  it.  t&e  .rotd  rani  front 
IiUguvalluira  PC  C4rlifl*  to  .*•■•■ 

BrOc&voaaQStl  *» 

Cbecio  01. |fr .«••.. 
MaK  C¥,*UQ  *8<  % 

The  eCfttufet  of  the  norttaeaftdra  ft  fcpatt-of  the;  toth  Iter 
qf  Antoninw,  and  ift  it  the  *o«i,  goes  fsOftti  Aliood  to: 

Gakcpn*  1*9 

Coccio  2Q 

#  M4KCWNJO  in*  p»  17. ,  • 

In  Rkihar^s  Iter  the  ftatioa  Act  A&aunam  appear*  ckarl^ 
from  the:  mention  o£  LvguvaUinm  and  Bcotiaronacis  on  coe  fide* 
and  of  Cocotuoi  and  Manoinium  on  d»  other,  to  he  fomewhere? 
upoa  or  within  the  northern  borders  of  Lancashire*  And  this, 
and  the  name  Ai  Ataiaam  carry  ua  at  once  to  the  tyfoet  at! 
Laacafter*  the  oaftnua  ups*t  A  if  auk  or  the  river  Lin.  *  The  kk 
ality  of  this  ftattop  has.  always  foe*  ronSflod,  But  the  nataifc 
of  it  has  been  femetraim  fappe&d  to  he  th^JvUgni^dimrtnof  the 
Cholegraphy*  and  More  generally  but  more  wildly  tbe:  Long** 
view  of  the  Notitia*  It  was  certainly  ffred  upenv  that  plane  0$ 
tht  prefent  Cattle-Hill*  as  the  rocky  eminence  of  the  hill  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  clearly  evince  of  themfelves^ 
and  a*  the  flail-hanging  remains  of  the  Roman,  wall  upon  the- 
fteepeit  part  of  it  concur  to  deiponftrate  *• 

In  Antonine-  fc.  Iter  Btcmetonacas  i$:oortafa$r,  as  the  antiqtia-. 
mans  hatte  previoufly  fappoftd  it  to bt; die'  ftatiott  ofOwrbov 
srtagtL  The  only  obje&icm  tfeat  ecnrW^have  bee**  raadfe  tjo -thei; 
fappofition,,  the  want  of  itltttatfir/fM 

borough,,  is  now.  preclude^,,  as-the  road  1$  difcovierdd.'  Arid-  two;* 
ether  roads  appear  vdfibfy  to  go  away  from  the  {ktion^theone- 
towards*  Bragh  near  Afcxig  in  Yorkflttre,  and  the.  other  tp  Rib*-1 
chefter  \  The  lattexr  has  been:  hitherto  imagined'  to.be  the' 
roadnpoa  which  this  Iter  of  Amontne  proceed*  through  Caecmflfe 

to* 
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te-Martehefter;  ts  another  whitih  certamIy»goes  from  Lancafter 
to  Ribchefter  may  be  imagined  to  be  the  road  upon  which  this 
Iter  of -Richard  proceeds.  Both  'particulars  may  .fee  fuppofed. 
Stltfeoth  muft  he^uaHy<foppofed  in  oppofitionto  ilecHive  evi* 
4etie*,  That  ft&igonkim  is  Ribchefter,  the  confent  of  Ptolemy 
JUchard  and  Remains  wifl  fully  ttemonftrate  hereafter  *.  That 
X3occium  therefore  cannot  bfc  Ribchefter,  is  abundantly  plain, 
the  one  beingcexpFefsly  <lifttngui(hed  from  the  other.  And  Coo 
ckm  being  thus  difledged  from  the  fite  which  it  has  fo  long 
maintiintd,  i*c  muft  endeavour  to  give  it  it*  proper  fite,  by 
•finding  a  new  ftatton  for  the  old  name,  as  we  have  already  founS 
*tHnew  name  for  the  old  jftation. 

Ftom  the  preceding  account  it  -is'  obvious,  that  this  Iter  of 
<Richard  from  Uuguvallium  to  Brocavonacis  and  Ad  Alaunam 
'proceeds  &16ng4the  courfe  of  &&  prefent  ^road  from  Carlrfle  to 
^Laincaften     Along  the  eburfe  of -the  fame  road  I  apprehend  it  to 
proceed  'from  Lancafter  to  Cocchitn.     It  muft  neceflarily  in  ge- 
neral point  towards  Manchefter,  becauie  to  'Manchefter  it  cer*- 
-tainly goes,  and  it  as -certainly  does  not  go  to  it  by  the  rQund  pf 
•Ribehfefter. :  It  muft  therefore  neceflarily  ftreteh  away  dircdtljr 
^b  ttfc'feUjAv'eaft,  and  *onfeqihehtfy  hi  the  fine  of  the  prefent  road 
from  Lancafter  to  Manchester.  But  this  is  not  our  only  direftiori. 
'We  have  a  ftill  mors  particular  one.     The  diftance  betwixt 
Orerbfcteugk  andCJoctium  in  Antoninus  is  confefledly  erroneous } 
^dndthe  diftanee  h&atiat  Lancafter  and  Coccium  m  Richard  Is 
cither  etjuafly  ^erroneous  -or  >akfohitely  toft.     But  the  diftance  b£- 
:Wixt  Coccium  afad!Miiifcufeiumiippears  in  both,  and  isieventefeh 
-miles'  in  An toftinewid' eighteen  in  Richard;  a  difference  that  in 
^Itiiwirliiiesilifce  thfefe,  trttate'the  fra&ioiis  of  mile^are  never  entk 
*tftetattdt  astfuttoj  i$M*idiy<tn<>'  4ifierent*e  at'aU*    Thfe  fra&t<& 
^Jftftiitted1  b^AffltohiiW'is^iWfeputfcd  by&icliard,  afad.is  therefafe 
Tfedconed-for  *  \vh6te  toile.  AAnd  this  agreement  of  the  tW6 
Itineraries  decifively  afcertains  the  diftance  of  -Coccium  fnorfi 
'Mandheften     Such  an  agreement' muft  always  be  allowed  as  a 
*decfflve  argirtfcerit;  *-Such  an?  agitjetneht  muft  always  he  fupppfetf 
ryjij:  {    ■■      -  L  2  .  .to 
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to  arife  from  the  exiftence  of  the  lame  numbers  in  the  originals 
of  both. 

Following  then  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  road  from  Lancafter 
to  Manchefter  till  we  come  within  feventeen  or  eighteen  Romas? 
miles  of  the  latter,  we  ftiould  expert  to  find  the  lite  of  a  Roman 
caftrum.     And  lo!  juft  at  the  requifite  diftance  we  find  otxe9 
one  hitherto  unknown  to  fame,  but  pointed  out  to  be  one  by 
the  moft  determinate  of  all  ftationary  characters,  the  exiftence 
of  two  roads  from  it  to  two  well-known  caftra.     Such  is  the 
village  of  Blackrode!   It  isr  indeed  about  the  diftance  of  thirty- 
five  meafured  miles  from  Lancafter  and  of  forty-five  from  Orer- 
borough.     But  this  is  a  ftage  which  the  decifively  afcertained 
diftance  from  Coccium  to  Manchefter  neceffarily  leads  us  to 
make.     It  is  a&ually  lefs  than  another  in  this  Iter  of  Richard, 
that  betwixt  Brocavonacis  and  Ad  Alaunam  being  no  lefs  than 
.forty-eight  meafured  miles.     And  it  muft  neceftarily  be  very 
long,  when  only  the  ftation  of  Coccium  appears  betwixt  Over- 
borough  and  Manchefter,  though  the  one  is  nearly  fixty  meafured 
miles  diftant  from  the  other  by  the  neareft  route,  and  though 
that  diftance  is  lengthened,  as  here  it  certainly  is,  by  the  diver- 
sion of  the  road  from  the  neareft  route  through  Rerigonium  to 
die  rounding  one  through  Coccium  \ 

Tradition  univerfally  declares  the  village  of  Blackrode  to  have 
been  originally  x  confiderable  town.     And  the  conftru&km  of  w 
Roman  road  from  Manchefter* !  and  ^he  coincidence  of  another 
frora  Ribchefter  with  it,  demoaftra^s  the  town  tp»  have  been 
originally  Roman.     A  Roman  toad,,  which  {hall  be.  ddfcribed: 
kereaftery  comes  direftly  fromjtyt  Mancunian  ftation  by  Stany- 
ftreet  and  StieetrYate  neap^alkden^mooF  tQthe  prceia&s  qf 
tfie r  preftnt  village. >*Aad:  in*thofe.  prccia#s  another,  toid  jpseets 
it,    Gourfmg^  through  the  neighbour  jag  ftreet  in  the;  tjQwnflugM 
•f  ChariMcky,  and.  pointing  to  Ribchefcr  que:  way  ao^d  taRlacfe- 
uxk  the  other. 

It  is  jiiftly  dbferved  by  the ^  right  j evej encf  and '  very  learned ' 
enlarger  of  Camden!s.  Britannia  V  thait^  wherever  we,  find tbc,ap— 
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pellation  of  Street  we  have  good  reafon  to  expert  a  road  of  the 
Romans.     And  with  equal  juftice  he  might  have  obferved,  that 
wherever  we  meet  with  fuch  a  name  we  may  be  abfolutely  cer- 
tain of  inch  a  road.     We  may  be  abfolutely.  certain,  that  fuch 
a  road  has  formerly  proceeded  or  ftill  continues  to  proceed  along 
the  place.     Wherever  the  track  ofc  a  Roman  road  has  perfifted 
invariably  in  the  courfe  of  a  modern  highway,   the  name  of 
Street  along  the  line  of  the  latter  is  the  only  proof  that  we  can : 
have  concerning  the  exiftence  of  the  former.     The  name  of;' 
Srjtaet;  9trat .  or  -Street;  and  the  kindred  'appellation  of  Eeafteji  \ 
Cafter  car  Chefter,.  are  two  words  .derived  from  the  Romans  to 
the  Britons, .  and  communicated  by.  the  Britons  to  the.  Saxons* . 
Jn.  the  original  application  of  tho  words  by  the  Romans, .  they 
could  \  abfclatiely  fignify  nothing  but  *  the  Roman  roads  -and  -  the 
Roman  camps ^    And  in. the.  pofteriour  application  of  them. by 
the  Rritonfc  and)  the4  Saxons,:  they  muft:  haveJbeen  merely  conti- 
nued to  the.  fame  camps  ami  have  been  merely,  retained  by  the 
fame  road*-     As  the. Britons  muft  •  have- originally  adopted  thefe 
names  fkkiv  the  Rdmans  before  the-  departure  of  the  latter .  from  ■ 
the  iiland,  fo  were  there  then  undoubtedly,  no  public  highways  . 
.on  roads  atari  .no  ftationaryxamps  orvcaftles  .within .the  ifland, . 
hut  fuch  a*  had  been  formed  by  .the*  Romans.   And  as  the  Saxons  •; 
ranil ;  have*  derived  thefe.  names  .from,  i  the  Britons  after  the  fub-- 
je£tton,of  the  latter  m>wat,.and  muft  therefore  have  found  them  t 
already  affixed  to  the  camps  and  the  roads  of  the  Romans,  fo  they 
appear  equally  with  the  Britons  to  have  ufed  the  qame  of  Che-  • 
fter  for  the.  ch&ra&eriftic  denomination  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  1 
the  name  of  Street  for .  the  character iilic  appellation  of  a  Roman  1 

Thus  plainly  is.  Blackrodei  evinced '  toMiave  been  formerly - 
a:fUtio»ary  town*.     And  the  .particular  lite  of  the  ffaacion  I  rfiall  i 
;  point  out  hereafter  V   Hereafter  ituwill  natucalfyvfiiccccd  in  its  . 
turn  to .  be  defcanted  Upon,:  as  I  trace  the  federal  roads:  tljtat  com* 
.  . raeoce .frotaMAttCuniun* and  extend  to<th«Kn$ighbouring  Rations. 
Thefe  rofrk  aie^taatfy  ih  number,  proceeding*  tq  various  tUrec- 
-ti9As,attd;iiru!ng  »s  Sft .^erei^i^ftcta ^oentertacircumference. 
1  And 


And  thefe  I  flail  now  begin  to  Investigate,  purfbittg'tfeem  .afe 
Jthey  once  ftretched  in  ednfpicuous  .ridges  along  <the  fdfikix  (ft 
••our  adjacent  heaths,  and  once  opened  ih;  aniifte  'vifto^  kcrofsTrte 
^thickets  of  our  Turroimdin^  woods,  and  *novr  Imiig'theirftiftfet 
prefent  •  only  fome  faint  half-formed  Je&mbbhce  trf  ^rokdv  or 
ileal  forgotten  and  unknown  in  a  fair r  elevation  over  .the  fruitful 
rkvels  of  out  riumercSlis  ihclofures.*  '.•*/• 


» & 
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.  '.'  The  original  !h&6  nb  number .  of  miles  annexed  *d  >C< 
t  But  Dr.  Stukeley's  copy  has,  and  by  fine  flrarlge  blunder  lhate 
;ifixty-fix  p.  53.  ^  *  Camden  p.  617,  and  Leigh's  Hift.  b-iii. 
i$j.  jo,-*~  3  Mn  iRothmell's  Overborough,  apd  Mr.  BercivaTs 
tEflay  Jn  Phil.  rTranf.  vol.  KLVJL  i  p* 2057.  /The.jrtdfad  from 
Oveiborough  .to  RiBchefter  had  bcpx  ^ofithiely  mentioned  before 
3>y  the  knowing  Camden  (p.  ^14);  but  :  liter  <  criricks  had  difc 
><redited  the  exiftence  of  it  by  their  doubts  (fee  Hoffeley),  w- 
*  JB.  L  ch.  v.  fe£L  1.  —  5  And  the  fbsty-fix  :miles  -which  Dr. 
/Stuketey  gives  us  wcne.intbnded  dby  liim,  I.^poife,  for  thirtyu 
.fix.  The . road-  from  Overborough  to  dBfockarcde  (JL  iuppo£bf) 
,pafled  through  Wieffdale  Poreft  to  Br ough ton,  i  where  was  a 
cfmall  intermediate  caftrum  (I  apprehend),  and  where  it  fell  into 
-fche  great  road  from  Lancafter  to  Blackrode.  This,  allowing 
/for  theconfiderible  inequalities  of  the  road  ovttr  the  hills  of  the 
?fore&,  \wuld  meafi&rc  (I  believe)  about 'forty  Roman  miles. 
-And  perhapsithe  number  was  thus  exprefled  in  Antoninus g,  and, 
the  upper  pair  of  tens  being  cafually  omitted  by  a  transcriber, 
*the  number  became  as  it  now  appeals  twenty,  —  *C,  636. — 
?,Bede's  Eccl.  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  The  Roman  refidence . hi  the 
Hftlaud  JjJhcA^^Civiifltefe  Farus  Bfcnte&.etf  Stratae  ibidem ;'la£be 
iiique  hodk^-ntflft^nturj  Sax/Chifon^pJjrvfpeakingof  Ceaulin^g 
taking  three  Ronuaror  ftatiouary  townd,  fays  that  he  took  three 
<&ejtersi  GloucefteiS  Cireiiceftser,  and  Rqthfe-ftefter.  And  Bede 
Hift.  3ib.*i/«.fc9rififC^  — Urbs  Cnebheri  vo- 

-csffur,    tttftfiirtg  tibf* Gariariiion«te  'ttf  tke  ^lotitia  or  th«  preterit 
Brugh  near*  tttetto^rfa*  >fofcrfk;>^jfrrid   Svq  hate !  Stratfletfr 
v*  ».  and 
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and  Stratfleur  Abbey,  the  hundred  and  the  monaftery  of  Yftrad 
Margell  or  Strata  Marcelli,  among  the  Britons  of  Wales  (Le~ 
land's  Itin,  vol.  VIL  1**47  and  i6,.£n<i  vol.  VL  p.  105),  and 
Temeceftrei  and  Brunichefter  among  the.  Britons  of  Wales  and 
Caledonia,  Temeceftret  being  in  Montgomeryfhire,  and  Brum— 
chefter  in  Athol  (Itio*  voLVIL  #15  and  17). — *  B.  I.  ch. .for.. 
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CHAP.    IV. 
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IT  has  been  queftioned  by  the  antiquarians,  whether  the 
ftations  or  the  roads  of  the  Romans  were  prior  in  time  \ 
And  no  determination  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  queftion. 
But  the  decifion  is  very  obvious.  The  ftations,  as  I  have  pre- 
vioufly  intimated,  were  certainly  prior,  arid  the  roads  were  the 
channels  of  communication  between  them.  Many  of  the  fta- 
tions xnuft  have  neceffarily  commenced,  as  I  have  mentioned 
'before,  during  the  very  conqueft  of  the  country,  and  all  of  them 
•at  the  conclufion  of  it.  And  the  roads  could  not  have  been 
conftrufied  till  the  fir  ft  or  fecond  fummer  after  both. 

The  road  from  Cambodunum  to  Mancunium  and  from  Man- 
<unium  to  Condate  is  delineated  to  us  by  both  Richard  and  An* 
sonine,  and  one  part  of  it  twice  by  both.  The  whole  of  it  is 
-given  in  the  fixth  Iter  of  Richard  and  the  fecond  of  Antonine, 
and  the  j>art  is  repeated  by  both  in  their  ioth  Itinera.  And 
tfhe  road  to  Coccium  is  equally  delineated  to  us  by  both  Itinera* 
ries.  But  the  four  other  roads  which  connected  this  and  four 
others  of  the  neighbouring  ftations  are  given  to  us  in  neither. 

The  road  <4rom  Cambodunum  to  Mancunium  and  Condate 

Hands  thus  in  both : 

Richard's  fixth  Iter,  Antoninus  fecond  Iter, 

Ab  Eburaco  Devam  ufque  iic^  From  Eburacum  to 

*Calcaria  m.  p.  9  CaJlcaria  9 

CAMBODUNO  2%  CAMBODUNO  20 

;mancumo     18  ^lANUCIO        1* 

FINIBUS  MAXIMJE  tt  CONDATE        1* 

FLAVLE.m.p.  18  Deva  aa 

CONDATE        18 

Deva  18 

And 
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And  the  road  from  Coccium  to  Mailcunium  and  from  Man- 
cunium  to  Condate  is  thus  given  us 

III  Richard's  loth  Iter,  And  thus  in  Antonine's, 

From  COCCIUM  From  COCCIUM 

MANCUNIO    i8  MANCUNIO  m.  p.  17 

CONDATE       23  CONDATE  18 

Mediolano  18;  Mediolano  18* 

We  are  concerned  only  with  fuch  of  thefe  ftations  as  are  the 
firft  ftages  from  Mancunium.  And  let  us  begin  with  Cambo- 
dunum  and  the  road  to  it. 

The  road  to  that  ftation  mtift  have  commenced  from  the  eaftem 
gate  of  the  Caftrum,  and  would  naturally  have  ilanted  along  the 
left-hand  fide  of  the  Caftle-field  and  the  right-hand  of  the  adjoin- 
ing gardens.  But  the  pofition  of  the  gate  and  the  intervention  of 
the  ditch  muft  have  prevented  the  route.  And  the  road  appears  to 
have  proceeded  in  a  very  gentle  (lant  upon  the  left  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Caftle-field,  and  in  one  common  ftea*  along  it  for  the 
roads  to  two  other  ftations.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Field  muft 
all  the  roads  have  commenced,  and  have  taken  the  proper  lines 
•<of  their  feveral  deftinations*  At  this  extremity  the  road  was 
cut  down  from  the  furface  tothebafein  the  year  1765,  and 
the  materials  of  it  lay  plainly  diftinguiflied  from  the  natural 
gravel  of  the  ground  by  the  melted  bricks  and  the  broken 
mill-ftones  which  were  found  incorporated  with  them.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  coftftru&ed  with  a  ftrong  gravel  mingled  with 
large  boulders  and  rocky  fragments*  And  the  whole  road  was 
abdut  fourteen  yards  ih  breadth  and  a  yard  and  an  half  in  depth. 

Leaving  this  common  item,  which  was  the  grand  avenue 
into  the  camp,  and  was  therefore  conftru&ed  with  an  unufual 
breadth,  the  road  muft  have  begun  its  courfe  to  York,  have 
crofled  the  prefent  highway,  have  entered  the  oppofite  garden, 
and  have  flanted  to  the  right  of  the  prefent  windmill.  Leav- 
ing the  garden,  and  paffing  by  the  wind-mill  on  the  left,  it 
muft  have  pointed  through  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  dye- 
houfe  beyond  both*  muft  have  croffed  the  Infirmary-lane,  and 
miift  have  left  an  hiay-ftand  very  ciofely  and  the  two  new  houfes 
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more  diftantly  on  the  left.  Then  croffing  the  lane  to  Ard- 
wick,  and  pointing  dire&ly  through  Stanley-barn  on  the  other 
fide,  it  muft  have  fwept  along  the  middle  of  the  two  next 
fields,  have  flanted  along  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  third,  and 
have  obliquely  defcended  the  little  Hope  of  the  fourth  into 
Ancoats-lane.  And  in  all  this  courfe,  fo  contiguous  to  the  grow- 
ing town,  the  trace  of  it  is  wholly  obliterated  by  the  deep  bed 
of  artificial  foil  with  which  alL  the  fields  are  enriched. 

doffing  the  Ancoats-lane  obliquely  betwixt  a  large  houfe  and 
the  refting-ftone,  it  is  difcovered  in.  the  firft  field  beyond  it  by 
a  ridge  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  yards  in  width,  three  quarters 
of  a  yard  high  in  gravel  and  oAe  quarter  in  marl  laid  upon  it, 
and  Hoping  towards  Shooters-brook.  Upon  the  right  and  in  the 
field  but  one  immediately  beyond  the  Brook,  it  .is  evidenced 
by  a  ridgfe  which  is  about  half  a  yard  in  height  and  four  or 
five  in  width;  and  the  gravel, 'when  the  grourid  is  ploughed , 
appears  powdering  the  fides  of  the  furrows,  In  the  fourth  .field 
the  ridge  rifes  to  a  greater  height  and  expands  to  a  greater 
bread  th,  and  in  the  fifth  returns  to  its  former  height  of  half  a 
yard  and  its  former  width  of  five  or  fix.  And  in  the  fifth  ami 
fixth  clo&s  the  gravel ; is  vgry  copious,  as  the  ridge  of  it  is  pretty 
plain  in  the  feventh  and  ftill  plainer  in  the  .eighth. 

The  road  then  relinquishes  the  fields  for  a  while,,  enters  the 
right  line  ot  Butler*s-lane,  and  paffes  along  it  beyond  the  fign 
of  the  Fire-engine,  the  left-hand  bank  of  the  lane  being  near 
its  commencement  compofed  of  the  gravel  pf  the  road.  At  the 
corner  of  the  fecond  field  on  the  right  beyond  the  fign,  the  roafl 
once  more  enters  the  fields,  and  appears  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  third  or  Brickhill-field  half  a  yard  in  height  and  five  or 
fix  yards  in  breadth,  the  left-hand  bank  of  the  field  being  formed 
with  the  plunder  of  the  road. 

Croffing  the  lane  beyond  it  in  a  confiderable  ridge,  it  appears 
in  the  firft  field  with  an  evident  elevation,  extending  eight  or 
nine  yards  in  width,  and  fringed  with  a  broken  line  of  rufhes 
on  either  fide.  The  ridge  is  vifible  along  a  part  of  the  fecond 
inclofure  and  very  plain  along  the  whole  of  the  third.  Inter- 
rupted 
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Tupted  by  a  lane,  the  road  fteals  along  the  fourth  field  juft 
traceable  from  the  loofened  gravel  and  juft  vifible  from  the 
lowered  ridge.  But  in  the  boggy  extent  of  the  fifth  the  gravel 
becomes  copious  and  the  ridge  very  plain.  And  in  the  fixth  it 
prefents  a  width  of  fix  or  feven  yards  to  the  eye.  In  the  fe- 
venth  juft  petceivahle  by  its  flight  ridge,  it  difappears  in  the 
eighth,  but  is  difcovered  by  the  gravel  in  the  ninth  and  along 
the  (loping  fide  of  the  right-hand  rill  And  in  the  tenth  the 
ridge  of  the  road  is  once  more  confpicuous,  and  the  body  of  the 
gravel  is  even  with  the  horizon. 

The  road  then  croffes  the  lane  which  leads  to  the  Med- 
lock  and  Bradford  with  a  fair  elevation,  but  immediately 
lofes  it,  and  i9  only  difcovered  by  the  fpade  in  the  firft 
field  and  along  the  left-hand  edge  of  it.  Thus  paffing  another 
field  and  a  croft,  it  is  cut  through  by  one  of  the  wafhing-pits  at 
Richard  Rothwellvs  houfe,  and  now  furnifhes  a  ftrong  hard  bottom 
of  gravel  to  the  ftagnant  water.  Qrofling  the  pit  and  paffing 
through  the  fold  beyond  it,  the  road  enters  the  broad  line  of 
the  neighbouring  lane,  and  reaches  the  miry  expanfe  of  New- 
ton- heath.  Mounting  the  gentle  afcent  of  the  heath,  it  points 
direftly  upon  the  chapel  above.  But  obliterated  for  the  firft  hun- 
dred yards,  it  becomes  very  plain  for  the  next  hundred  and 
fifty,  the  gravelled  ridge  rifing  more  than  half  a  yard  in  height 
and  fpreading  eight  or  ten  yards  in  breadth,  and  the  brown- 
green  colouf  of  the  beaten  track  in  winter  being  ftrongly  con- 
trailed  by  the.  light  hue  of  the  withering  rufhes  along  it.  For 
a  few  yards  immediately  on  this  fide  of  the  chapel  the  courfe  of 
the  road  is  effaced,  but  appears  to  have  gone  dire&ly  into  it, 
and  through  th?  whole  length  of  the  fbuthern  fide,  and  was 
there  difcovered  upon  the  recent  ere&ion  of  the  prefent  ftruc- 
ture.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  chapel  the  elevation  appears 
again,  but  lefs  confpicuous  and  of  a  fhorter  extent,  the  ridge  being 
only  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  height  and  feven  or  eight  yards  in 
breadth,  and* /continuing  only  about  one 'hundred  yards  in  length*. 
Here  the  Jine  of  the  road  points  vifibly  through  the  right-hand* 
extremity  of  the,  houfe  which  ftands  upon  the  eaftern  margin 
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of  the  heath.  And  the  gravel  of  it  is  eafily  found  in  the 
ground-made  flooring  of  the  loom-houfe  within  it. 

Entering  the  fields  that  lie  betwixt  the  heath  and  Back-Iaher 
and  traverfing  them  obliquely  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  foot* 
road,  the  Roman  way  is  difcovered  by  the  fpade  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  firft  field,  appears  with  a  ridge  in  the  third,  and  re- 
appears with  another  in  the  eighth.  In  the  third  the  ridge  rifes' 
about  half  a  yard  m  height,  and  continues  acrofs  the  Whole 
breadth  of  the  field ;  but  in  the  eighth  the  ridge  is  fmall  *  and 
the  gravel  low.  And  from  this  point,  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  courle  of  the  Back-lane  and  within  the  dtftance  of  a 

* 

few  yards  from  it,  the  Roman  road  muft  have  proceeded 
through  the  houfes  at  the  extremity  of  Lort-lane  and  through 
the  barn  and  houfes  of  Wagftafle-fbld.  And  it  Wai  accordingly 
difcovered  a  few  years  ago  upon  the  conftru&ion  of  the  barn* 
Spon  afterwards,  croffing  the  curving  line  of  the  Back- lane,  it 
falls  dire&ly  into  another,  and  extends  along  it  to  Hollinwood. 
This  is  a  lane  whkh  iscontinucd  about  amile  and  an  half  In  length, 
which  courfes  all  the  way  in  a  diredt  line,  and  which  is  all  the 
way  denominated  Street.  And  about  eighty  yards  from  the 
entrance  are  fome  remains  of  the  road  which  ar6  remarkably 
perfect,  and  which  carry  the  grandeft  appearance  of  any  Roman 
remains  that  I  have  fcen  in  the  ifland. 

In  this  lane  the  range  of  a  mofs  interfered  the  courfe  of  the 
road.  An  houfe  on  the  right  is  (KIT  denominated  the  Mofs- 
Yate;  the  fields  on  either  fide  ftill  ftrongly  retain  their  mofly 
quality ;  and  the  rotten  flocks  and  the  branchy  bodies  of  trees 
are  ftill  frequently  difcovered  by  the  plough.  And  this  morafly 
traft  appears  to  have  extended  a  whole  mile  in  length  acrofe  the1 
line  of  the^Rdman  road,  fome  part  of  it  being  tolerably  firm  thi 
dry,  but  others  being  particularly  dangetoftS  arid  deep. 

About  fifty  yards  within  the  entrance  into  Street-lane,  tl^ 
Roman  road  reaches  the  margin  of  the  mofi,  and  immediately1 
prefents  a  corifiderable  ridge  to  the  eye,  having  inftantly  an  eleva- 
tion of  a  yard  and  an  half  above  the  contiguous*  grotind  eta  thh  left. 

In  fixty  yards  more,  die  ground  fldpihg  fharply  ahtatytm  the 

right, 
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right,  the  elevation  is  three  or  four  yards  above  it,  as  in  fixty 
more  the  elevation  is  nearly  five,  and  in  feventy  more  is  a&ually 
fix.  Thus  gradually  gaining  a  more  elevated  creft  and  a  more 
magnificent  afped,  the  road  is  carried  for  no  lefs  than  four 
hundred  yards  acrofs  this  hollow  pf  the  mofs.  The  ridge  of  the 
gravel  rifes  gently  for  the  firft^two  hundred  yards,  and  falls 
as  gently  for  the  next.  And  the  fummit  of  the  creft  is  nearly 
level  in  the  fall  with  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  cottage. 

This  extraordinary  grandeur  of  the  road  in  the  fell  is  not,  as 
might  naturally  be  imagined  at  fir  ft,  the  mere  refult  of  Ro- 
man contrivance  and  Britifh  induftry.  It  has  been  partly  occa- 
ifoned  by  the  accidental  fubfidence  of  the  ground  upon  either  fide 
ef  the  road,  the  thick  coat  of  the  turfy  fbrface  having  been 
greatly  cut  away,  and  the  ground  being  fomewhat  reduced  to  the 
deep  level  of  its  vegetable  mold.  And  it  has  been  equally  occa- 
sioned by  the  procefs  of  the  Romans  in  conftru£ting.  the  road. 
From  a  large  incifion  which  I  made  into  the  bed  of  the  turf  be- 
neath the  Roman  gravel,  they  appeared  plainly  to  have  origin* 
ally  trenched  the  line  of  the  mofs  that  was .  deftined  to  receive 
the  road  very  deeply  upon  either  fide.  And  the  larger  and  more 
folid  plates  of  turf,  which  rofe  with  the  ftiovel  from  the  lower 
'parts  of  the  trench,  they  appear ed  to  have  kid.  upon  the  original 
face  of  the  mofs,.  and  to  have  raifed  the  level  of  the  line  with 
them  more  than'  a  yard  in  height.  Upon  finking  a  pit  along 
die  fide  of  the  gravel  and  for  a  yard  aod  an  half  into  the  black 
foiV  no  ling  or  heath. was  found 'upon  the  furface  of  the  foil 
and  immediately  below  the  gravel  It.  was  firft  found  about  a 
yard  below  the  Surface-  And  it  was  then-  found  in*  confidejable 
quantities*  .  The  whole  work  was  carried  gradually  floping  up- 
wards frank  the  .broad  bails  of  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  on  the 
furface  of  the  mofs,  till  at  the  height  of  nine  oar  ten  it  tenhiriated 
in  a  narrow  creft  of  three  or  four  abovtv  and  ran  level  with  the 
firmer  ground  upon  either  extremity  of  it.  And  the  Roman 
gravel  appears  heaped  upon  the  black  line  of  the  original  foil, 
and  raifed  in  general  near  a  yard  and  an  half  above  it. 
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The  road  having  extended  about  forty  yards  beyond  the  cot- 
tage and  having  pafled  the  boggieft  region  of  the  mofs,  the  turf 
of  which  even  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Roman  gravel  is  ftill 
very  foft  and  fpongy,  the  level  of  the  ground  on  both  fides  be- 
gins to  arife,  and  the  height  of  the  ridge  is  immediately  lower- 
ed. But  the  track  continues  to  be  very  evident,  the  gravel 
even  lying  half  a  yard  in  depth  upon  the  firm  black  mofs,  and 
the  creft  rifing  about  a  whole  yard  in  height  above  the  adjacent 
fields.  Thus  proceeding,  the  road  fometimes  extends  into  the 
fields  on  the  left,  and  the  bafis  of  the  left-hand  hedge  is  almoft 
continually  formed  with  the  gravel  of  it.  And  in  the  third 
field  beyond  the  cottage,  where  the  cart  fometimes  plunges  to 
the  axle-tree  and  the  horfes  fink  to  the  belly  in  the  boggy  foil, 
the  border  of  the  road  is  well  known  to  the  farmer  by  the  great 
difficulty  of  harrowing  the  ground  and  by  the  great  fcantinefe 
of  the  corn  upon  it. 

Thus  does  the  Roman  road  continue  along  the  lane,  the  courfe 
of  it  being  ftill  denominated  Street,  and  the  gravel  of  it  being 
more  or  lefs  vifible  all  the  way.  .  Bfct  the  road  approaching  the 
common  of  Hollinwood,  and  the  lane  turning  away  on  the 
right  and  left,  the  former  deferts  the  latter  and  re-enters  the 
fields,  (weeping  acrofs  Wulfenden's  meadow,  where  it  is  fre-' 
qtiently  found,  afcending  the  little  elevation  of  Barnfield,  where 
it  is  juft  vifible,  and  appearing  in  a  plain  green  ridge  along  the 
rufliy  level  of  M6fs-grave.  And  cduriing  through  Mr.  Ker- 
ihaw's  Kitchen-croft  and  Fold  and  over  Mr.  Bent's  Gatefield,  it 
proceeds  to  Glodwick,  the  village  of  Ofterlands,  and  the  valley 
of  Saddle  worth.  It  croffes  the  road  of  Huthersfield  and  the 
fields  of  Caftleftiaw.  It  pafles  in  one  long  green  (earn  over  the 
boggy  extent  of  Clouzemofs.  It  pafifes  vifibly  over  the  fummit 
of  the  Reaps.  And  it  points  dire&ly  upon  Polemoor-ftone^  the 
northern  fide  of  Gowkerhill  %  and  the  genuine  fite  of  Cambo- 
dunum. 

The  fite  of  this  ftation  has  never  been  hitherto  difcovered. 

Fixed  originally  at  Almondbury,  it  Jias  fince  been  removed  to  or 

near  toGretland-moor  \     But  the  fame  good  reafon  which  occa- 

z  fioned 
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fioned  it  to  be  removed  from  the  former  fite,  that  lying  too 
much  to  the  fouth  of  the  vifible  Roman  road,  has  equally  occa- 
fioned  it  to  be  removed  from  the  latter,  that  lying  equally  too 
much  to  the  north  of  the  road  \  Thus  uncertain  does  the  fite 
of  Cambodunum  remain.  And  though  the  moors  have  been 
fearched  with  uncommon  diligence  by  a  couple  of  antiquarians  s, 
and  though  the  track  of  the  road  is  oecafionally  very  vifible  over 
them,  not  a  ftation  or  the  veftiges  of  a  ftation  have  been  hitherto 
difcovered,  except  a  large  one  at  Kirklees,  about  a  mile  to  the 
fouth  of  the  road's  direction  and  about  _  twenty-eight  meafured 
miles  from  Manchefter,  and  a  fmall  one  at  Caftlefhaw,  diredly 
upon  the  track,  but  only  about  twelve  from  Manchefter.  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  can  ftand  for  Cambodunum.  The  one  is  certainly 
too  fmall,  the  other  is  too  remote  from  the  road,  and  neither 
about  the  fpecified  diftance  of  Cambodunum  from  Mancunium. 

From  the  concurrent  authority  of  Richard  and  of  Antonine 
Cambodunum  appears  to  be  eighteen  miles  from  Mancunium • 
And,  as  to  Calcaria  on  the  other  fide,  we  may  fix  the  former  at 
any  diftance  from  that  ftation,  becaufe  of  the  difference  in  the 
numerals  of  the  two  Itineraries,  Richard's  placing  Cambodu- 
numim  at  twenty-two  miles  from  Calcaria,  and  Antonine's  at 
twenty.  But  thefe  eighteen  Roman  miles,  by  the  neceflary  de- 
duction of  one  fourteenth  for  the  difference  betwixt  the  Roman  and 
the  Englifh  meafure,  will  be  contracted  to  fixteen  and  three 
quarters  £nglifh,  and  by  the  as  neceflary  addition  of  one  fourth 
for  the  difference  betwixt  the  road  and  the  horizontal  mile 
acrofs  this  broad  and  lofty  chain  of  mountains6,  will  be  aug- 
mented into  twenty-two. 

About  the  twenty-fecond  mile  therefore  from  Caftle-fieid 
along  the  track  of  the  Roman  road  muft.  be  the  fite  of  the  Roman 
Cambodunum.  And  juft  about  that  diftance  from  it  and  from 
Manchefter- 1  find  it.  The  ground  upon  which  I  fettle  this 
long-loft  town  is  vulgarly  denominated  Slack,  and  lies  in  the 
townfhip  of  Longwood  and  within  the  parifh  of  Huthersfield. 
*Here  are  four  clofes  which  are  called  the  Eald  or  old  fields  and 
crofts  \  and  adjoin  to  the  track  of  the  Roman  road  from  Man- 
cunium. 
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cunium.  Thefe  contain  an  area  of  twelve  or  fourteen  acres, 
and  are  watered  with  a  couple  of  brooks,  that  meet  juft  at  the 
town  and  curve  round  three  fides  of  it.  And  along  the  extended 
area  of  thefe  fields  have  foundations  of  buildings  been  difcovered, 
fome  of  them  being  a  yard  in  thicknefs,  and  all  of  them  com- 
posed of  ftrong  ftone  and  cement.  Two  of  the  fields  have  been 
lately  cleared  of  thefe  crowded  foundations,  but  the  other  two 
ftill  remain  entirely  filled  up  with  them,  and  the  farmers  have 
frequently  broken  their  ploughs  in  all.  And  feveral  foughs.  have 
been  difcovered,  pieces  of  thick  giafs,  urns,  bones,  and  flips  of 
copper. 

Thus  plainly  have  thefe  Eald  fields  been  the  fite  of  fbmfe  consi- 
derable town.  And  that  the  town  was  Roman  is  abfblutely  cer- 
tain. The  pofition  of  it  amid  the  wild  expanfe  of  thefe  dreary 
moors  and  upon  the  courfe  of  the  Roman  road  over  them,  and 
its  exadt  diftance  from  Mancunium,  do  of  themfelves  evince  it 
to  be  Roman.  And  a  great  quantity  of  bricks  has  been  difcovered 
in  the  foundations,  fome  of  which  were  long  and  fome  fquare, 
and  all  of  a  very  beautiful  red.  The  latter  bricks  were  fre- 
quently twenty-two  inches  in  the  fquare,  and  were  found  in  the 
floorings  of  fome  of  the  houfes ;  as  in  others  was  found  a  thick 
cruft  of  brick  rudely  fcorcd  into  fquares  in  imitation  of  the 
teflellated  work,  and  in  others  was  taken  up  a  pavement  compofed 
of  pounded  bricks  and  very  white  mortar.  Near  the  ealtera 
fide  of  the  area,  where  three  ftone-hedges  as*d  three  lordihips 
now  meet,  and  whence  a  long  line  of  houfes  appears  from  the 
difcovered  foundations  to  have  extended  towards  the  north  and 
in  the  line  of  the  hedges,  were  lately  found  three  coins  of  brafs, 
two  of  which  were  fbda  loft  by  the  carelefnefs  of  Ignorance, 

and  the  third  has CAESL  A  VG.  P.  M.  TR.  on  one  fide, 

an  S  and  a  C  in  the  middle,  and  PVBLICA . . .  „ .  round  the 
margin  of  the  other.  And  two  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  plate,  the  larger  of  which,  walled 
up  in  a  building,  was  copied  for  me  by  the  reverend  I&vWat- 
fon,  and  the  fmaller  is  in  my  own  poflefEon. 


But 
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But  near  the  place  where  the  coins  were  difcovered  was  very 
lately  a  mount  one  yard  in  height  and  about  thirty  in  circum- 
ference. In  the  rubbifli  of  this  mount,  and  about  three  yards 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  was  dug  up  the  foundation  of 
a  building  which  was  conftru&ed  of  ftone  and  had  a  flooring 
of  bricks.  Upon  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  building,  and  beneath 
Jthe  level  of  this  flooring,  was  -  a  fmall  chamber  four  yards  in 
length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  was  fupported  by 
pilafters  rifing  half  a  yard  in  height  and  formed  of  fquare  bricks. 
And  it  was  paved  with  mortar  and  bricks  pounded  to  a  great 
hardnefs  and  laid  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  yard  This  was  clearly 
a  Roman  Hypocauft,  and  fuch  a  flooring  was  clearly  defigned 
to  bear  the  requifite  force  of  the  fire  ;  as  the  {pace  between  the 
pilafters  was  fuflkient  to  admit  the  body  of  a  boy,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  quantity  of  black  aihes* 
And  on  the  weftern  fide  of  this  building,  where  was  pretty 
certainly  a  temple,  were  dug  Mp  a  Roman  altar  and  its  bafis* 
The  altar  is  now  in  my  own  pofleffioa*  and  it  and  its  inferip* 
tion  are  repreiented  in  the  plate.  And  the  infeription  at  full 
length  is.  this,  Fortunae  Sacrum  Caius  Antonius  Modeftus 
Centurio  Legionis  Sextse  Vi&ricis  Piae  Fidelis  Votum  folvit  lu- 
bens  merito,  'Caius  Antonius  Modeftus  Centurion  of  the  fixth 
victorious  pious  and  faithful  legion  confecrated  this  altar  to 
Fortune,  and  with  pleafure  difchai  ged  the  vow  which  he  owed. 
'  Thus  plainly  are  the  remains  evinced  to  be  Roman.  And 
thus  cleUrly  have  we  found  what  Induftry  has  vainly  toiled  and 
Genius  has  ineffectually  fchemed  to  difcover  through  the  long 
extent  of  a  century  and  an  half,  the  real  fite  of  Cambodunum. 
The  town  was  conftru&ed  along  thefe  four  clofes,  and  the  fta* 
tion  mufl  have  been  placed  upon  the  neighbouring  fields  and 
I  immediately  beyond  the  channel  of  the  weftern  ftreamlet.  There 

•  is  a  proper  (ite  for  a  camp,  a  lingula  formed  by  the  union  of  the 

two  above-mentioned  brooks,  and  defended  by  their  deep  chai> 
Ht0  ^x>n  two  fides, 
-fr  So  fituated  were  the  town  and  the  ftation  of  Cambodunum, 

and  four  Roman  roads  commence  at  both,    and  go  away  td 
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Manchefter  to  York  and  to  two  other  ftations.  -  The  Roman 
road  from  MancJiefterycrofling -the  level  of  the  fecond  and  loftier 
range  of  the  Yorkshire  hills,  becomes  the  boundary  to  the  parifhes 
of  Halifax  and  Huthersfield,  has  Stainland-moor  on  die  left 
and  Long  wood:  on  the  right,  and,  paffing  within  two  hundred 
yard$fro*n  ttaifjtatjon  and  the  town,  throws  off  a  way  to  them 
on  the  rjght".  fc&tud  the  Roman,  road  from  York,  courting  four* 
teen  yards  in  .breadth  over  LindLey-moor,  defcendmg  along  the 
left  fide  of  J^eerhili,  and .  paffing  along  the  courfe  of  the  Out* 
lane,  throws  off  another  way  to  the  town  and  Station.  But 
both  thefe  branches  are  alfo  parts  of  two  other  roads  which  ex- 
tended from  thi6  to  two  other  ftationaiy  towns.  The  one  Stretches 
vifibly  over  Staiplaad-moor,  appearing  as  a  green  lift .  acrofs  the 
embrowned  heath*  pafljes  over  Foreft-hill  to  Stamland-Dene> 
S»d  tn  feme  inclofuxes  at  the  bottom  has  been  discovered  by  the 
plough;  courfe  s  the  y  alley  near  the  prefent  bridge  into  the  town* 
{hip  of  Barkiflwd,  being  in  this  and  in  the  townShip  of  Stain*, 
•land  denominated  Saville- Yate ;  goes  by  Alof&leyden-Yate  and. 
Bcmjfc  the  townShip  of  Rifti worth  to  the  old  road  over  BlackStone 
Edge,- and  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  Devil's  Caufeway, 
being  denominated  the  Danes-road  by  the  Shepherds  of  Rifh* 
worth ;  then  goes  to  the  Roman  road  from  Manchester  to  Ukley, 
and,  as  is  afferted  by  the  Shepherds,  proceeds  acrofs,  it  into 
Lancashire  *♦  The  other  goes:away  from  Cambodunum  N.  R, 
by  N.,.  has  been  discovered  in  an  adjoining  field  fix  or  feven 
yards  in  breadth,  croffes  .the  Roman  road  from  York  to  Man* 
chefter  in  a  confiderahle  angle,  pafles  along  a  green  broad  lane 
gnd  is  therefore  denominated  Gregn^Gate,  and,  going  along  the 
foot  of  Lee-hill,  points  dire&ly,  1  think,  to  the  Roman  town 
of  Adel  Mill  near  Leeds 9. 

The  name  of  this  Station  in  the  Itineraries  of  Richard  and 
Antoninus  is  .written  Cambodnmim,  but  in  the  Geography  of 
Ptolemy  Camunlodunum,  :aad  in  the  Chomgraphy  of  Ravenna* 
more  rightly  Camulodunum ;  being  fully  distinguished  in  both 
from  the  Station  which  partook  of  the  fame 'name,  the  Canmdo- 
teium  of  the  former  and  the  Camuioduluia  'Colonia  of  the  lat- 
-         4.  '  ten 
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ter.  "External  teftimon^r  therefore,  the  only  teftimony  that  we 
can  hav*  in  the  prcfent  cafe,  favours  the  one  name  as  much  as* 
it  cotmtenanccs  the  other/  Both  muft  have  been  equally  the 
names  of  the  ftation :  and  we  ihall  foon  meet  with  other  in- 
fiances  of  ftations  that  bear  a  duplicate  of  names.  Camulodununj 
h  merely  die  general  name  of  a  camp,  Camulus  being  one  of 
the  Britifh  names  for  Mars,  and  Dunum  fignifying  a  town  f\ 
And  Cambo*dunum  fignifies  more  fpecifically  the  fortrefs  upon 
the  ffream.  The  one  name  is  defcfiptive  of  its  particular  poli- 
tical :  And  tiw  other  is  declarative  of  its  military  application. 

The  pais  over"  the  mountains  which  goes  along  the  fite  of 
Cambodunum  is  much  left  interfered'  with  hills  vallies  and  riT 
vers,  than  atiy  other  whieh  cduld  be  found  for  very  many  milep 
upQft  either  fide  of  ir  ".  This:  therefore,  in  the  time  of  the 
Britons,  muft  have  been  the  cuftoraary  pafl'age  from  the  fouth 
of  Lancashire  into  the  tbuth  of  Yorkihire.  And  this  pafs  the 
Brigfiuites  of  the  latter  and  the  Siftuntii  of  the  former  woui<J 
b3th  of  theip,  for  their  own  fecijrity,  endeavour  to  guanltby 
ther.  ere&ion  of  fortrefles  upon  it  Nor  Was  this  the  only  pafe 
thai  feems  to  have  been  guarded  by  fortrefles.  Bremetonac  ip 
the  north,,  a  fortrefs  about  Cdlne  in  the  center,  and  a  fecond  per** 
haps  about  Littleborough  or  Windy-Bank,  and  another  at  Caftle- 
fhaw  in  the  fouth,  feem  tb  haye  formed  a  regular  chain  of  forte 
Ibr.that  purpose  upon  the  Sj  ftuntian  fide  of  this  natural  barrier. 
:A**d  thefe  .feem  to  have  been  regplarly  anfwered  by  another 
chain  of  fortrefles  upon  the  Brigantian,  Camulodune  being  op- 
pofed  to  Caftlefhaw  and  Olicana  anfwering  to  Colne.  That  - 
Caftlefhaw  in  particular  was  once  a  fortrefs  of  the  primeval 
Britons,  is  pretty  plainly  evinced  by  the  few  remains  which  have 
been  accidentally  difcovered  at  it.  Within  the  area  of  tbc  caftle, 
extended  as  it  evidently  appears  to  have  been  from  the  prefect 
eminence  of  the  ground  and  the  appellation  of  the  Hufteads  and 
Caftle- hills,  and  containing  feveral  ftatute-acres  in  its  compafij,  fx 

have  been  dug  up  thofe  round  beads  of  the  Britons  that  have  beep 
equally  difcovered  in  the  Britifti  barrows  upon  Salifbury  Plaiij  x\. 
They  were  of  earth  or  pafte  perforated,  ribbed  or  fluted  on  .the 

N  z  outfide, 
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outfide,  and  coloured  over  with  a  green-blue  dye.  And  within 
one  or  two  fields  from  the  caftle  was  lately  discovered  a. brazen 
Celt,  hollow  in  the  blade,  and  carrying  a  loop  at  the  head  '\ 
The  region  of  Saddleworth  indeed,  of  which  the  fiteof  Caftle- 
fliaw  is  a  part,,  now  belongs  to  the  county  of  -  York,  But  it 
muft  evidently  have  beqn  originally  difmembered  from  Lanca? 
(hire,  being  even  now  a  cfrapelry.  in  one  of  our  Lancashire  pa% 
rifhes,  and  the  greater  of  this  double  range  of  hills  moft  naturally 
forming  the  barrier  betwixt  the  Siftuntii  and  the  Brigantes  *\ 

The  Britons  Ending  a  fite  at  Cambodunum  that  was  very 
well  calculated  for  a  fortrefs,  being  fcreened  from  the  violences 
of  the  weather  by  the  high  grounds  around  it,  and  yet  no* ways 
liable  to  be  infulted  from  them,  being1  well  provided  with  water; 
and  very  capable  of  defence,  thery  placed  their  fortrefs  upon  it; 
It  muft  then  have  been  encompafled  on  every  fide  by  the  foreft 
which  covered  this  particular  region  of  the  moors  to  thefe  later 
ages*  and  which  has  given  the  denomination  of  Foreft-hill  to  a 
neighbouring  height.  And  here  the  Romans  for  the  fame  rea- 
son afterwards  planted  a  ftationary  town.  This  appears  from  its 
remains  to  have  been  confiderable.  This  appears  from  Richard 
to  have  even  obtained  the  honourable  privilege  of  the  Jus  Lati- 
num  IS.  And  this  muft  have  given  the  chearful  afpe&  of  cul- 
tivation to  thefe  now  fable  waftes,  and  muft  have  made  the  bufy 
hum  of  men  to  rcfound  amid  thefe  now  dreary  fblitudes.  But  it 
was  deftroyed  very  early  in  the  period  of  the  Saxons.  The  voice 
of  Tradition,  which  fpeaks  fo  loudly  at  the  fites  of  fome  Roman 
towns,  is  either  abfblutely  filent  or  very  faintly  whifpers  at  thisf, 
though  fcarcely  a  fingle  relique  perhaps  appears  at  the  former, 
and  though  the  remains  are  equally  numerous  and  refmarkable 
at  the  iatter.  And  the  town  was  certainly,  as  Cambodununft  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been,  the  famous  Campodonum 
of'Bede,  and  was  levelled  to  the  ground  during  thewafteful  in- 
vafion  of  Cadwallarcn  and  Penda  in  633  and  within  a  few  years 
only  after  its  firft  fubmiffion  to  the  Saxons.  With  the  Romans 
began  the  glory  of  this  hilly  region.  And  nearly  with  the  Bri- 
gantes it  was  abfolutely  terminated  for  ever  '\ 

Horfeley 
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"  Horfeley  p.  387,  and  others. — *  Mr.  PercivaTs  Eflay  in 
Phil.Tranf.V.  XJLVII.p.aio,  &c— 'Horfeley  p.414..— -4Mr.  Per- 
aval's  Eflay. — '  Mr.  Angierof  Heton  (Horfeley  p.  413.)  and 
Mr.  Percival  of  Ryton. — '  Ogilby's  Roads  p.  4 1 .  1 69  8.  and  Horfeley 
p.  412. — r  The  name  is  vulgarly  pronounced  the  Yeld  Fields,  as 
the  neighbouring  Ealand  is  popularly  denominated  Yelland,  and  asu 
fome  Eald  houies  at  Rulhulme  near  Manchefter  are  popularly 
called  the  Yeld  houfes. — *  The  account  of  this  road  I  received 
from  the. rev.  Mr.  Watfon,  who  lately  refided  at  Ripponden  in 
the  neighbourhood. — *  See  Phil.  Tranf.  V.  XXI1L  p*  1285*— 
""Camden  p.  322.  Caefar  p.  164.  and  Gruter  p.  56.— And 
fee  qlfb  Montfaucon's  Antiq.  Expl.  torn.  I.  p.  46.  plate  1 7.  Mrs 
Pegge  on  Cunobeline's  coins  p.  1 5.  fuppofes  Mars  to  have  had 
different  denominations  among  different  tribes,  Camulus  among 
the  Caflii  or  Trinovantes,  Belatucadrus  among  the  Brigantes, 
and  Braciaca  among  the  Coritani.  But  this  is  evidently  a  mif- 
take.  Mars  appears  from  the  other  name  of  Cambodunum  to 
have  been  called  Camulus  among  the  Brigantes  as  well  as 
among  the  Trinovantes  or  Caflii,  And  all  the  names  without 
doubt  were  common  to  all  parts  of  the  ifland. — "  Phil.  Tranf.  V. 
XL VII.  p.  225. — 1%  Stukeley's  Stonehenge  p.  45. — IJ  See  ch.  L 
C  2.  B.  J.— ,+  Sec  ch.  v.  f.  1.  b.  I.— ,J  See  b.  I.  ch.  8,  £  1.  of 
this  work. — "Sqe  the  Campodonum  in  Bede  1.  ii.  c.  14:  and  the 
B  and  the  P  are.  frequently  interchanged,  as  I  fliall  (hew  here- 
after. Baiilicam  cum  tota  eadem  villa  fuccenderunt.  It  was  le- 
velled to  the  ground  juft  thirteen  years  after  its  lubmiffion  to  the 
Saxons.     See  b.ii.  ch,  a.  f.  5., 

The  antiquarian  world  has  long  called  upon  the  incorporated 
antiquarians  ,of  London  to  publish  the  many  ufeful  diflertations 
that  were  known  to  be  lodged  in  their  archives.  The  work  is 
at  laft  begun.  And  tfye  public  has  been  this  winter  obliged  with 
the  firft  volume  of  the  Antiquarian  Tranfa&ions.  This  is  a  va- 
.  luable  prefent  m  kfelf.  This  is  more  valuable  for  its  future- 
confequences.  It  now  forms  a  vegutar  and  resectable  repofi- 
tory,  for  the  effufions  of  the  antiquarian  genius.  It  will  pecu- 
liarly 
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liarly  ftimulate  the  ineenious  and  the  fenfible  both  in  and  out 
of  the  focfcty  to'  remit  their  dft^uMittems  to  It.  *  Aftd  we  may 
therefore  very  fkfelj  affinb,  that  eadh  fitteeeding  vokwAe  will 
rife  fuperior  in  fpirrt  .fentiment  and  ufeftilnefe  ta  the  fifrft.  Itf 
this,  my  learned  and  worthy  friend  the  rev.  Mr.  Watfon,  now 
re€bor  of  Stockport  m  Ghefhire,  .at*d  the  late  Thomas  Percival 
Elq;*  of  Rytoirnear  Manchefler, '  have  advanced  feveral  particu-^ 
lars  relating  to  the  fubjeft  of  thfe '  ptefenr  _fcsftionj  which  have 
been  too  haftlly  thkeh  up  and  are  generally  vmjuft.  Thus 
Mr.  Percival  in  p.  63.  and  Mr.  Watfon  in  p.'rrft — 220,  on  fop- 
pofitions  frivolous  irf  thcmfclves  and  copfefliordly  contrary  td„a\i- 

*  ■       *  •  *       _       *  ^  * 

thanty,  fix  the*  t?6"uftdari£s  of;Maxitt*a  and  Flavia,.  not  (as  they 
actually  rah)  atppg  the  Humber  the'Doh  and.the  JSlerfey/,  But 
along  the^  Humber  the  hilte'of  Caftlefhaw  and  the  Rtfehle* 
Thus  p!  zi6 — 21  ^  Mr.  Watfon  endeavours,  as  Mr*.  Percival  had 

fendeavoiired  before  in  Phil.Tranf.  V.  XLVJI,  to  fix  the  Alunna  of 

_  *  •  ■  . 

Ravenhas  at  Caftlefhaw,    principally  becaufe  it  occurs  in  that 

ever-defultory  ChdrdgrapHy  hear   to  Mantium,    the    fuppbfe^ 

ftlanucium  of  Antonine;  when  both  Richard  and  Antonine  con-. 

fefledly  go  over  the  road  on  which  Ca'ftlefliaw  ftands  without 

the  Ieaflf  mention  of  Alunna ;  when  ,the  very  name  implies  a  &- 

,'tuatioa  the  reverfe  of  Caftlefhaw,  a  pofition  upon  a  river,  from 

which'  Caftlefhaw  is  at  fame  diftance ;  and  when  the  Alunna 

of  Ravennas  fo  obvioufly  points  at  the  Ad.  Alauaarh,  or'  Laj> 

cafter  of  Richard.     And    thus  p.. 2*5     Mr.  Watfon   fixes  the 

Campodonum  of  Bede  at  Doncafter,  tie.caufe  Alfred  miftakenly 

tranflates  it  Donafelda,  and  becaufe  Qampodonum  was  deftroyed 

Fat  the  invafion  in  which  Edwin' w£s /killed  at  Heathfield  near 

Doncafter^  when  the  names  of  the  totong  iti  Bedfe  muft  certainly 

lie  fought  in  the  Itineraries  of  thfe  jRonian^,  and  Cambodunum 

is  fo  obvioufly  reflected  in  Campodontimf ;  wheY)  Doncafte'r  muft 

neceflarily  have  been*  mentioned   by  him  "under  the  appellation 

of  Dano  Dapnd  or  Dono  Caefty:  op  of  Caftrum  ad  Darning  and 

is  exprefsly  mentioned  by  the  Cdntinuator  0f  Nennius  under  the 

iimj  far  title  erf  Caer  Dauri;   and  when  froni.that  mention  it 

plainly  appears  to  have  not  been  deftroyed  at  all  m  A.  D.  63  j; 
*  --  II.  To 
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II. 


To  fettle  the  particular  petition  of  Condate  hath  long  embar- 
railed  the  antiquarian  criticks*  Settled  originally  at  Conglctoit 
becaufe  of  fome  remainifig  Jamenefs  in  the  name,  that  only  guide 
in  the  infancy  of  antiquarian  learning,  it  has  been  lately  fixed 
upon  better  principles  at  or  near  Northwich.  .But  it  was  neither 
at  the  one  nor  at  the.  oth?r.  The  fite  of  the  ftation  is.  Sufficiently 
pointed  out  by  the  courfe  of  the  road.  And  the  courfe  of  the  road 
is  Efficiently  afcertained  by  the  broken  remains  of  it  which 
fometimes  appear,  by  the  direftion  of.  them  where  they  ceafe, 
4md  by  the  fure  fignatures  of  the  name  of  Street  where  both  faiL 

vs. 

»       • 

Richard's  6th  Iter  runs  thus,  And  Antonine  s  2d  Iter  fhus„ 

From  MANCUNIUM  From  MANTCIUM  to 

FINIBUS  MAXIMA 

*ET FLAVIN  m.p.  18  .  CONDATE      1* 

CONDATE  1-8 

Deva                     '     i8f  Deva                  20, 

Richard's  roth  Iter  runs  thus,  And  Antonine's  1  oth  Iter  thus, 

From  MANCUNIUM  to  From  MANCUNIUM  to 

CONDATE       .    23  CONDATE      18 

Mediolano                 18;  JVlediolano           18. 

:     The  road,  to  Condyle  did  net  take  the  direft  way  from  the 

.itation  to  Tbroftle-nefti  but  made  an  ample  curve  on  the  fouth 

to  reach  it.     The  right  line  of  the  road  would  have  carried  it 

from  the  fouth-weftern  angle  of  the  camp  acrofs  the  channel  of 

the  Medlock,  and  in  the  line  of  the  canal  into  the  road  at  Corn? - 

m  brooke.     But  this  route  of    the  road  was   prevented    by  the 

.fteepnefs  of  the  bank,  by  the  want  of  a  ford  there  acrofs  the 

,  '  channel, 
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channel  of  the  river,  and  by  the  prudence  of  retaining*  both 
in  their  natural  ftate  as  the  principal  barriers  of  the  camp 
upon  the  fouth. 

The  road  to  Condate  and  to  Cambodunum  commenced  at  the 
fame  time  from  the  eaftern  gate  of  the  Caftrum,  and  proceeded 
in  the  fame  line  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Caftle- field.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  Field  the  road  to  Condate  muft  have  left 
the  road  to  Cambodunum,  have  winded  along  the  defcent  to 
the  river,  and  a  little  on  this  fide  of  Cornebrook  have  turned  on 
the  right  to  gain  the  line  in  which  it  fhojuld  originally  have 
moved.  Paffing  from  this  point  along  the  line  of  the  prefent 
road,  but  twifted  into  little  angles  by  the  unequal  encroachments 
of  the  inclofures  upon  it,  it  muft  have  proceeded  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Stretford  to  the  bridge  over  the  Merfey.  And  as  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  Roman  workmanfhip  can  at  all  be '  expefled 
along  the  track  of  the  prefent  road,  (b  none  are  difcoveraWe 
along  the  borders  of  the  adjoining  fields.  Along  the  unvarying 
level  of  thole  low  meadows  particularly  which  extend  from  the 
village  to  the  ford,  the  leaft  elevation  of  a  road  would  be  im- 
mediately perceived.  Along  the  coat  of  river-fand  which  co- 
vers thofe  meadows  to  a  confiderable  depth,  the  leaft  ieam  of 
gravel  would  immediately  be  diftinguifhed.  But  as  no  traces  of 
a  ridge  appear  to  the  eye  above,  fo  no  veftiges  of  a  foundation 
are  difcovered  by  the  fpade  below  \ 

The  road,  having  pafled  the  meadows  and  crofted  the  ford, 
continues  along  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  lane  to  the  village  of 
Crofs-ftreet,  and  proceeds  through  it  to  the  once  ample  extent 
of  Broad-Heath.  There  the  prefent  road  beginning  to  wind 
upon  the  left  and  to  point  towards  the  little  town  of  Altring- 
ham,  the  Roman  way  deferts  it,  and,  paffing  about  the  middle 
of  the  prefent  heath,  enters  the  fields  that  have  been  lately  in- 
.  clofed  from  it.  And  in  thefe  fields  the  line  of  the  gravel  is  fre- 
quently difcovered  by  the  fpade,  lying  upon  the  black  turf  and 
the  white  fand.  And  at  the  extremity  of  thefe  fields  was  the 
road  difcovered  in  the  cutting  of  the  new  canal,  and  the  traces 
of  it  appear  to  the  eye  at  prefent  in  the  gravelled  fide  of  the 

bank. 
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bank.  Beyond  the  canal  it  entered  the  fields  of  Oldfi  eld -Hall, 
is  *  iri vifiblc *  in  the  firft,  'butisivcry  vifible  in  the  other  three. 
Thefe  appear  to  have  been  taigbially  a  pact  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mofe;  which  is  denominated  Seaman's,  which  fpread  into  a 
large  extent  upon:  the  tight,  and  fome  narrow  remains  of  which  . 
ftill  continue  immediately  on  the  left.  And  the  Roman  road 
muft  have  been  conftru&ed  along  them  with  a  good  elevation. 
Withioi  thefe  rory  few  y^ars;  the  gravel  has  been  carried  away . 
to  the  tiepth'of  a  yard  in  •  many  places,  ,  And  yet  the  team  of 
the  gravel  remains  very  conspicuous  along  the  third  and  fourth 
fields.  .   .     . 

•  But,  leaving  thefe  tlofes,  the  road  enters  a  field  that  was 
hedged  ia  from  the  mofs  only  aftjwiyears  ago.  This  nuiftj^ave 
been  the  moil:  boggy  part  of  the  mofs  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans* as  even  now  the  foil  of  it  is  fb  extremely  loofe  and  foft, 
that  I  pufhed  a  whalebone  whip  with  great  facility  a  full  yard . 
into  the  ground.  Over  fuch  a  tra<5t  of  land,  the  road  muft  tie- 
ceflarily  have  been  raifed  .with  gravel  to  a  confiderable  height. 
Oyer  it  the  road  ftill  carries  a  lofty-  ridge,  being  popularly  called 
the  Upcaft,  and  having  a  fall  for  ten  or  twelve  yards  on  either 
fide.  *  And  over  it  the  road  lately  carried  a  loftier  ;>a  great  quan- 
tity of  gravel  having  been  taken. off  from  the.fummit  foon  after  . 
the  inclofing  of  the  field,,  and  difperfed  equably  along  the 
fide6.;  ••.-,■ 

Having  thus  croffed  the  mofs,  the  Roman  way  leaves  the  low 
grounds  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  confined,  and  begins  to 
afcend  the  Dunes-  or  hills  lyhich  terminate  the  rich  valley  of 
Manchfefter  to  the  fbuth- weft,  and  give  name  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Dunham;  Not  mounting  the  fummit  but  palling 
along  a  lower  fhelve  of  the  hills,  it  enters  Dunham-park,  and  . 
muft  once*  have  communicated  the  name  of  Street-head  to  the 
high  ground  upon  its  left.  And  this  name  is  now  retained  by 
the  only  habitation  which  is  near  it,  a  final!  houfe  at  the  foot 
of  the  high,  ground  and  upon  the  margin  of  the  prefent  road . 

..  Defcending  along  the  flope  of  .thefe  heights  and  leaving  the 
indiofure-  of  the  Park,  the  Roman  road  muft  have.,  croflfed-  the 

O  little 
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lktle  valley  beyond  and  its  little  rivulet  the  Bollen,  and  have 
once  more  fallen  iota  the  prefent  road  near  New-Bridge.  This 
a  (ingle  (ignificative  <:ircuraftance  fiifficieatiy  indicates  of  frfef£ 
The  whole  length'  of  the  prefent  toad  front  New-Bridge  to  Buck-* 
ley-Hill  is  denominated  Street*  The  Roman .  road  therefore 
ftretches  away  from  the  angle  immediately  beyond  New* 
Bridge  along  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  road,  and  leaves  Roftherne- 
Mere  about  a  bow-fhot  from  it  on  the  left.  Thus  does  it  pro- 
ceed to  Buckley-Hill,  being  all  the  way  popularly  known  by 
the  expreffive  appellation  of  Street.  FVom  Bockley-Hill  it  paffes 
to  Mere-town,  proceeding  in  the  fame  line  and  retaining  the 
fame  name;  And  about  two  miles  beyond  the  latter,  paffing  the 
narrow  hollow  channel  of  a  brook,  it  aftumes  the  name  of  Hoi* 
ford-ftreet,  and  preferves  it  for  half  a  mile  together. 
•  A  Kttle  beyond  the  conclusion  of  this  half-mile,  the  prefent' 
road  beginning  to  tend  too  much  towards  Northwich,  the  Ro- 
man road  infenfibly  fteais  away  to  the  left.  But  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  point,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  we  recover 
the  road  again.  This  new  part  of  the  road  is  a  well -gravelled 
lane,  denominated  Street,  and  extending  in  a  right  line  for  four 
or  five  miles  together.  The  Roman  road  ftealing  over  the  in- 
clofures,  or  paffing  along  the  bye-lanes,  muft  have  ftretched  Si* 
reftly  acrofs  Penny-lane,  and  have  inftantly  entered  the  ample 
opening  of  the  ftreet.  The  appellation  of  this  road  is  written 
Kind-ftreet  by  the  only  antiquarians  that  have  named  it,  Mr. 
Horfeley  and  Mr.  Percival ;  but  is  invariably  fpoken  King- 
ftreet  by  the  people.  The  former  however  is  pretty  certainly 
the  name,  and  the  latter  is  merely  a  corruption.  And  the  al- 
teration has  refulted  entirely  from  the  natural  humour  among 
all  nations  of  affimilating  ftrange  to  familiar  names  in  popular 
pronunciation,  as  the  road  muft  have  led  to  the  antient  Con- 
date,  and  as  it  now .  leads  to  the  prefent  Kinderton  \  At  its 
commencement,  leaving  the  town  of  Northwich  about  half  a  • 
mile  to  the  right,  the  Kind-ftreet  goes  on  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen yards  in  breadth,  a  great  public  road,  and  now  wanting 
confiderable  repair.    In  its  continuance,  leaving  the  fandy  wafte. 
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of  Rud-heath  a  little  diftant  on  the  left  tmd  Newton  near  Mid- 
dlewich  kf*  diftant  on  the  right,  the  fCind-ftreet  paffcs  through 
Ravtaicroft  irtto  Kindetton*  And  both  the  tome  and  the  lane 
are  inftantiy  heard  of  ife  fatte» 

Here  therefore  the  conchifioa  of  the  road  and  the  length  of 
the  diftance  invite  vts  ftroagly  to  fearch  for  a  ftation.  The  name 
of  Condate  h  pretty  loudly  echoed  in  the  name  of  Kinderton1. 
And,  what  is  much  more  weighty,  this  is  the  firft  place  con- 
venient for  a  ftation  about  the  requifite  diftance  from  Man- 
chefter. 

TheKind-ftreet,  pointing  ddwn  the  bank  of  the  river  to  thebridge 
of  Ravenfcroft,  muft  have  forded  the  channel  two  or  three  yards 
to  the  right  of  the  bridge,  and  have  entered  the  field  beyond 
it.  In  this  field  it  has  been  a&ually  difcovered.  This  is  denomi- 
nated the  Harbour's  field  ;  And  this  was  certainly  the  area  of  the 
Roman  ftation,  The  particular  Situation  of  the  field  betwixt  the 
rivers  Croco  and  Dane  is  a  Sufficient  proof  in  itfelf.  The  appella- 
tion of  the  ground  is  an  additional  evidence,  the  Har-bourh's Field 
fignifying  plainly  the  area;  of  the  military  ftation.  And  the  fite 
and  the  name,  the  refriaitts  'about  it  and  the  tradition  concerning 
it,  are  an  atofolute  determhfatten  \ 

This  field  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  ten  ftatute-acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  is  bounded  by  a  natural  bank  lofty  and  fteep  upon  one 
fide,  and  jthe  little  Croco  curling  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  by  ano- 
ther Natural  tank  lefs  lofty  fcut  more  fteep  on  another  fide,  and 
the  larger  JWen  of  pane  gurglkig  dire&ly  beneath  it;  the  for- 
mer rivulet  falling  into  the.  latter  at ' the  angle  of  the  field. 
Upon  the  third  fide,  but  feveral  yards  within  the  hedge  of  the 
field,  are  the  confiderable  remains  of  a  ditch,  rifing  up  the  af- 
cent,  and  being  once  undoubtedly  continued  in  the  fame  line 
and  along  the  hollow  of  the  contiguous  lane.  And  upon  the 
fourth  fide  the  antient  ditch  ftill  preferves  its  original  perfection, 
being  a  fteep  fofle  about  ten  yards  in  depth  to  the  narrow  bot- 
tom and  about  eight  in  breadth  at  the  top,  formerly  converted, 
like  a  part  of  the  other  ditch,  into  the  courfe  of  a  road,   and 

lately  made  the  channel  of  an  artificial  ftreamlet. 

'- "     *  O  2  Such 
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Such  was  the  ftation  of  Condate.  And  a  road  has  been  dis- 
covered commencing  from  it,  traverfing  a  field  immediately 
without,  the  caftrum,  and  frequently  vifible  in  a  dry  fummer  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  field  immediately  beyond  both.  This 
is  ordinarily  called  the  Roman  road,  and  muft  certainly  from 
.  its  dire&ion  have  'gone  to  Mediolanum  in  Shropfliire.  Another 
muft  have  courfed  by  Home-ftreet-Hall  to  Chefter.  And  a  third 
muft  have  extended  by  Street- Forge  and  Rcd-ftreet  toChefterton 
•  near  Newcaftle. 

This  then  is  Condate,  the  ftation  fo  long  loft  and  fb  vainly 
fought.     And  that  it  has  been  loft  and  fought  for  long    may 
juftly  excite  our  admiration.     The  road  pointing  certainly  to- 
wards Chefter,  becaufe  to  Chefter  one  Iter  of  Antonine  'carries 
it,  and  pointing  as  certainly  to  the  fouth  or  fouth-eaft  of  Chefter, 
becaufe  another  Iter  of  Antonine  carries  it  into  Shropfliire,  the 
co.urfe  of  k  might  have  been  very  eafily  inveftigated.     The  fure 
fignatures  pf  Stretford  Crofs-ftireet  Street-head  Street  Holford- 
%ftreet   and  King-ftreet,    names  all  occurring  in  the  line,    all 
pointing  out  either  well-known  villages  confpicuous  eminences 
.  or  public  roads,  and   fonxe  retained  for  feveral  miles  together, 
trace  out  the  courfe  of  it  in  the  plaineft  colours.     And  the  clear 
tradition  of  a  Roman .  camp  and  the  fimilar  appellation  of  Kin- 
derton,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  afluredly  fhed  the  fulleft 
light  upon  the  genuine  fite  of  Condate. 

The  diftance  of  this  ftation  from  Mancunium  is  fixed  by  the 
fixth  Iter  of  Richard  at  thirty-fix  miles,  but  in  the  tenth  at 
twenty-three,  and  by  the  fecond  and  tenth  of  Antonine  at  only 
eighteen*  In  this  diverfity  of  informations,  we  are  fully  at  li- 
berty to  chufe  fuch  of  the  meafures  as  beft  agree  with  the  real 
diftance,  and  to  rejeft  all  of  them  if  none  agree.  We  need  not 
the  evidence  of  the  numbers  to  afcertain  the  pofition  of  the 
caftrum. 

In  the  firft  meafure  of  Richard,  which  reckons  thirty-fix  miles 
from  Mancunium  to  Condate,  he  makes  the  remarkable  infertion 
of  a  ftation  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other.  This  he  or  his 
tranfcxiber  has  ;placed  at  eighteen  miles  from  both,  and  at  the 

boundaries 
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boundaries  of  the  two  provinces  Flavia  and  Maxima.  But,  certain 
as  we  are  concerning  the  courfe  of  the  road,  the  very  mention 
of  thefe  boundaries  (hews  the  number  of  the  miles  to  be  greatly 
erroneous.  The  limits  of  the  provinces  are  the  banks  of  the 
Merfey  at  Stretford:  and  thefe  are  only  four  or  five  Roman  miles 
from  the  Caftle-field.  And  if  Richard's  other  diftance  of  twenty- 
three  miles  to  Condate  be  the  right  one,  as  we  fhall  find  it  to 
be,  five  mull  be  the  number  in  this  place ;  five  added  to  the 
following  eighteen  in  the  fixth  Iter  being  equivalent  to  the  . 
twenty-three  in  the  tenth.  This  was  pretty  certainly  the  original., 
number.  And  the  eye  of  Richard  or  his  tranfcriber  unwarily  catch- 
ing the  number  eighteen  immediately  below,  .his  hand .  inferted 
the  latter  inftead  o/  the  former  \ . 

Differing  equally  from  both  and  from  truth  are  the  numbers . 
in  Antonine..   But  the., difference  may  be  removed  with  eafe  and. 
without, any  alteration  of  the*  prefent  figures.     The  two  Itinera, 
of  Antonine  give  us  exaftly  the  fame  number  of  miles  for  the . 
diftance  betwixt; Caftle-field  and  Kinderton,  as  one  Iter  of  Richard 
gives  us  for  that  betwixt  JCinderton  and  Stretford.     And  from. 
this  coincidence,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  intermediate  ftage, 
was  originally  inferted  in  .the  .tenth  Iter  of  Antonine  as.  well  as. 
in  the  fixth.  o£  Richard,  and  had  the  number  five  annexed  to  it 
in  both ;   and  that  the  next,  reckoning  of  eighteen  miles  com- 
menced from  it  in  that  Iter  as  well  as  in  this.  .  This  was  very 
probably  .the  original*  ftate  of  that  Iter.    And  when  this  and  all 
the  fimilar  notices,  .which  muft  furely  have  been  once  inferted  in 
Antonine' s  as  they  now  appear  inRichard's  Itinerary,  were  thrown 
out  of  the  former ,  in  order  to  abridge  the  work,  the  abridger 
overlooked  the  number  annexed  to  this  notice,  ,and  left  the  next 
to  ftand  as  it  flood  before. 

The  real  diftance  from.  Caftle-field  to  Kinderton  Camp  is  this. 
From  the  Crofs  at.Manchefter  to  the  Inn  at  Buckley-Hill  die. 
diftance  meafures  about  twelve  miles,  as  from  Buckley-Hill  by 
Mere-town  to  Middlewich  the  diftance  .  meafures  about  other 
twelve. .  But  as  we  muft  dedu&  three  quarters  of  a  mile  for  the 
diftance  betwixt  the  Caftle-field  and  the  Crate  at  Manchester,  fa 
'  j .  muft 
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muft  we  fubtratf:  about  a  mile  for  the  difference  betwixt  th* 
direct  road  of  the  Romans  and  the  curving  road  of  the  prefent 
times  from  Broad-Heath  to  New-Bridge,  and  for  the  angle  which 
the  prefent  road  defcribes  in  going  nearer  to  Northwich  and  then 
turning  by  Penny-lane  to  King-ftreet.  Thus  fettled,  the  real 
distance  from  the  ft  at  ion  at  Manchefter  to  the  camp  at  Kinderton 
muft  be  twenty-two  Englifh  miles,  which  are  very  nearly  equi- 
valent to  twenty-three  and  three  quarters  Roman  miles,  and  are 
therefore  fully  correfpondent  with  the  number  in  the  tenth  Iter 
of  Richard. 

But  here,  as  we  tread  the  grafly  circuit  of  theRoman  Harborough 
or  ft  at  ion,  let  us  refledt  a  little  on  the  antient  hiftory  of  this  pai$ 
of  the  country,  which  is  So  near  to  the  confines  of  Manchefter, 
and  with  which  Condate,  the  firft  Stage  from  Manchefter  to  the 
Sbuth-weft,  is  fo  nearly  connefted.  It  is  utterly  unnoticed  by 
others.  It  is  curious  in  itfelf.  And  it  will  greatly  illuftrate 
the  antiquities  of  both. 

The  Cornavii  of  Ptolemy,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans, 
poffefled  that  detached  region  of  Flintshire  which  adjoins  to  the 
village  of  Banchor,  all  Cheshire,  all  Shropftiire,  all  Staffordshire, 
the  greater  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Leicefterfhire.  They  owned  the  towns  of  Deva  or  CheSter, 
Uriconium  or  Wroxeter,  Banchorrum  or  Banchor,  and  Etocetum 
or  Wall  near  Litchfield  *.  And  their  dominions  appear  to  have 
reached  all  acrofs  the  whole  extent  of  Warwickshire  to  the 
Sbuth-eaftern  verge  of  it,  as  they  enjoyed  Bennonae  or  Clayche£ 
ter  in  the  neighbouring  Skirts  of  Leicestershire,  and  as,  Still 
lower  to  the  fouth,  a  part  of  Warwickshire  that  lies  betwixt 
Coventry  and  Southam  and  along  the  range  of  the  foSfeway  is 
denominated  from  them  the  Cornavy  to  the  prefent  period.  Thefe 
with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  in  the  South- weftem  regions  of 
the  ifland,  and  with  the  Britons  of  Cathnefs  in  the  north-eaftern, 
are  all  equally  denominated  Carnabii  by  Richard.  And  all  of 
them  muft  have  been  undoubtedly  denominated  from  Some  one 
ftriking  circumftance  of  poSition  or  of  origin  which  was  common 
to  them  all.     They  were  ail  evidently  denominated  from  the 

common 
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common  nature  of  their  fite.   The  Carnabii  of  Cornwall  and  the 
Carnabii  of  Cathnefs  obvioufly  inhabited  a  region  exactly  fimilar 
in  this  great  particular,  that,  open  upon  one  fide,  it  narrowed 
gradually  upon  the  other,  and  (hot  out  in  a  promontory  into  the 
lea.     Such  a  promontory  the  Britons  exprefled  by  the  word 
J£eren-av,  the  horn  of  the  fea.     And  from  this  the  common  the 
fignificative  chara&eriftic  of  the  two  countries  the  two  tribes  that 
pofleffed  them  muft  have  been  undoubtedly  denominated.     The 
Carnabii  therefore  who  inhabited  the    whole   of  Staffordshire 
Shropftiire  and  Cheftiire,  and  feveral  parts  of  Warwickftiire  Lei- 
cefterfliire  and  Flintihire,  muft  have  equally  received  their  de- 
nomination from  the  nature  of  their  fea-coaft.     And  as  all  their 
pofleffions  in  the  other  counties  are  entirely  removed  from  the 
fea,  this  neceffarily  carries  us  into  Cheftiire.     There,    in    the 
neighbourhood  of ~  the  Dee,  the  Carnabii  are  exprefsly  declared 
by  Richard  to  have  been  originally  fituated  ?.     And  there  we 
have  a  region  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Cornwall  and  Cathnefs,  a  region 
open  on  one  fide,  narrowing  on  the  other,  and  (hooting  out  into 
the  lea.     The  county  is  contracted  on  the  weft  into  the  peninfula 
of  Wirrall,  and  puflies  out  in  that  long  promontory  betwixt  the 
aeftuariesof  the  Dee  and  the  Meyfey.     Thus  confidered,  do  the 
fame  three  names  all  refult  from  one  and  the  fame  circumftance.  . 
And  the  uniformity  of  the  etymology  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  its  . 
propriety  *• 

Within  this  peninfula  then,  and  along  the  contiguous  parts 
of  the  county,  the  Carnabii  originally  refided.  From  this  pen- 
infula and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  county  the  original  Car* 
nabii  muft  have  fallied  out,  and  fpread  their  dominions  over 
the  reft  of  the  county,  over  the  whole  counties  of  Shrewfbury 
and  Stafford,  and  over  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Warwickftiire 
Leicefterfhke  and  Flintihire.  While  they  were  confined  within 
the  precinfts  of  Weft-Cheihire,  they  feeox  to  have  had  only 
the  towns  of  Deva  and  Condate.  And  of  thefe  Condate  appears 
from  its  name  to  have  been  the  capital,  being  compofed  of  the 
words  Conda  T«,  and  Signifying  the  principal  abode  % 

Thus 
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Thus  was  Condate  the  capital  of  Weft-Chefhire,  and,  after 
the  acquifitionofthe  reft  of  the  county,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Warwickshire  Leicefterfliire  and 
Flintshire,  the  capital  of  all.     But  as  it  had  certainly  loft  its 
dignity  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  fo  did  it  as  certainly 
lofe  it  in  confequence  of  an  invafion  from  the  Brigantes.    When 
that  aftive  and  Spirited  tribe,   about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  aera,  had  Seized  all  the  fortrefles  that  guarded  the  pafles 
of  the  Yorkshire  hills,  and  had   fubdudd  all  the  country  that 
lay  betwixt  the  hills  and  the  Sea,  they  appear 'to  have  carried 
their  vi&orious  arms  to  the  fouth  and  north,  to  have  croffed  the 
river  of  MerSey  and  the  frith  of  Solway,  and  to  have  conquered 
equally  the  Selgovae  of  Anandale  and»the  Carnabiiof  Cheflure. 
The  conqueft  of  the  Selgovae  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  ftatue 
which  was  difcovered  in  their  country  and  which  was  inscribed 
to  the  Goddefs  Brigantia  ,0.     And  the  conqueft  of  the  Carnabii 
may  be  equally  evinced  from  an  altar  which  was  difcovered  at 
Cbefter  and  was  mforibed  to  the  Goddefs-Nymph  of  the  Bri- 
gantes ".     The  Carnabii  of  Chefh ire' therefore  and  the  Selgovae 
of  Anandale  had  certainly  adopted  themfelves,  and  had  actually 
communicated  to  the  Romans,  the  worfhip  of  the  peculiar  or 
tutelar  divinity  of  the  Brigantes-;  and  both- therefore  at  the  in- 
vafion of  the  Romans  muft  have  been  reduced  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Brigantes.     Nothing  can  be  a  fuller  proof  of  the 
fobje&ion  of  one  Britifti  tribe  to  another,  than  its  defertion  of  its 
own  tutelar  divinity  and  its  adoption  of  the  other's. 
-    This  reafoning  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Ptoletny. 
He  mentions  not  the  Cornavii  as  the  poffeflbrs  of  CheShire.     He 
gives  thenrChefter  indeed;  but  for  that  purpoSe  has  removed  it 
far  away  from  the  county,    and  has  even  placed  it  forty- five 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Wroxeter    and  an  hundred  and  five  to  the 
eaft  of  it.    And  from  a  comparifon  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Seteia  or  the  Dee  with  thofe  of  Devana  or  Chefter,  as  they 
are  all  given  by  himfelf,  it  appears  plainly  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prehend the  latter  to  be  withirt  or  even  near  to  Chefhire,  having 
placed  Devana  ninety  miles  to  the  eaft  and  an  hundred  and  twenty 

to 
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to  the  fouth  o£  Seteia  "  The  rfhole  soQnty  of  Cheftft  appears 
to  have  been  as  mutih  fubje€t  to  the  Brigantes  in  thd  time  of 
Ptolemy;  as  the  counties  of  Laficafter  Weftmoreland  and  Cum* 
fcrland  ]  and  therefore  Ptolemy  equally  cedes  theiti  all  to  the 
Brigands.  He  particularly  extends  tl>eir  paffeffioos  oil  this 
weftern  fide  to  the  channel  of  the  Dee,  ejftptefriy  affigniiig  them 
all  the  region  that  reached  up  to  thd  Qrdovices,  who  ccrtaihly 
lived  beyond  k  IJ.  And  he  particularly  fixes  the  GofnavfL,  dot  at 
all  to  the  north  of  the  Ordovices*  in.  Ghefhire,  but  abfohrtely  and 
entirely  to  the  eaft  of  them,  j  in  the  regid&s  t>f  Shropshire  tad 
Staffordshire.  .  .    »  % 

The  eruption  of  the  Carnabii  muft  have  beei>  undoubtedly 
prior  to  the  invafion  of  the  Brigantes,  and  the  invafion  muft 
have  been  equally  prior  to  the  migration  of  the  Brigantefc  fr6xa 
our  weftern  coaft  into  Ireland  about  the  years  5 1  or  5  %  of  the 
Chriftiau  sera  1+.  The  migration  appears  plainly,  from  the 
friendly  accompaniment  of  the  Lancashire  Cangii  with  the  Briv 
gantes  in; it  lsf,  to  have  been  many  years  after  the  Aivafio^  and 
when  the  conquered  had  fabdued  the  firft  natteral  inipreflkms  6f 
ayepfion*  and  now  began  to  agfboittye:  iiv  friendship  with  their 
QOnqtieiQcs.  And  the  invafion  na?v*fr  \iwp  been  a  confiderabb 
number,  of  years  after  the  eruption,  as  in  the  interval  beftthft 
both  the  mighty  conquerors  of  three  or  four  counties  were  re- 
duced enough  in  character  to  be  attacked  within  their  original 
dominions,  .anjl  were  (link  enough  in  reality  to  be  even  fabdued 
within  their  native  territories.  But,  Condate  being  thus  poflfefled 
.by  the  invading  Brigantes,*  the  unfubdued  Garnabii  of  Flintfliixfe 
Shropshire  Staffordshire  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire  natu- 
rally erected  a  new  capital,  and  raifed  Uriconiu  or  Wroxeter  tp 
that  honour.  And  Uriconiu  appears  to  have  been  pofleffed  of  it 
at  the .  period  of  the  Roman  invafion,  Condate  having,  then  U4t 
all  its  former  luftre,  and  being  reduced  under  the  dominion;  of 
the  Brigantes  and- the  Supremacy  of  Ifeur. their  metropolis  'V 
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1  Mr.  Percival  therefore  in  Phil.5  Tranf. ,  averting  the  road  to 
be  traceable  in  the  meadows  near  the  bridge,  differed  his  ima- 
gination to  impofe  upon  his  judgement.     Such  impofitions  will 
frequently  happen  in  antiquarian  purfuits,    if  a  perfon  be  not 
upon  his  guard  againft  them. — J  This  without  doubt  is  the  road 
which  Camden  conje&ures  to  be  Roman  and  which  he  errone- 
oufly  mentions   to  extend    from    Middlewich    to   Northwich 
(p.461.)  — '  Tlie  name  of  Kinderton  is  probably  formed  only 
by  the  popular  pronunciation  of  the  letter  R,  as  Pottage  is  inva- 
riably pronounced   Porrage,    Rachel  is   familiarly  pronounced 
Tachey,  Grammatica  is  now  pronounced  Grammar,  and  Arte* 
rith,  a  place  near  Carlifle  and  the  fcene  of  a  battle  in  the  Triades, 
is  now  called  Atterith. — *4  Some  of  the  people  about  Middlewich 
ridiculoufly  place  the  Roman  camp  upon  the  area  of  Bellpool- 
HiU'  in  the  adjoining  field,    a  mount  Aitrounded  with  ditches 
and  the  Dane,  but  containing  only  half  an  acre  in  extent  — 
5  See  b.  I.  ch.  vLf.  2.  for  this  infcrted  ftatiori.— *  Richard  p.  24. 
i-i—7  P.  24.  Ad  fluvium  Devam  primo  fit!  erant  Garnabii. — g  See 
Baxter  in  Corinavii,  and  Carte  vol.  I.  p.  108,  for  two  etymolo- 
gies: that'  are'  as  idle  in  themfolves  a9  they  are  irnpertinent  ih 
4foeir  application.*-^ 9  So  Cofcdate  Rhedonum  in  Atttoninus  &c.^- 
^Horfeley  Scotland   No;  34:—  M  Gale's  Antoninus   p.  53.— 
"  See  b.  I.  ch.  v.  f.  1.  for  Seteia  being  the  Dee.—  n  Under  the 
Brigantes  (fays  Ptolemy)  in  the  moft  wefterly  regions  refide  the 
Ordovices,  and^ore  eafterly  than  the  Ordovices  are  the  Cornavif. 
: — **  Richard  p.  5^.  —  u  Seeb.  1.  ch.  xii.  f.  4.  — "Among  the 
Camabian  towns  Reliqtrarum  Mater  Uriconium,  in  Richard  p.  24; 
and  Utriconion  Cornoninorum  in  Raveimas,  or,  as  the  Vatican. 
MS.  juftly  reads  the  words,  Urioconkim  Cornaviorum. 

In  the  firft 'volume  of  Archaeologia,  published' this  very  winter 
hy  the  Antiquarian  Society,  I  find  that  the  late  Thomas  Perciyal 
Efq;  fixes  Condate  at  Kinderton  with  me;  But  her  afferts  the- 
Roman  road  from  Manchefter  to  it  to  be  "  vifible  altnoft  all  the 
"  way"  (p.  62.);  when,  as  the  Roqtian  and  the  prefent  road 
actually  run  together  almoft  all  the  way,  it  is  abfolutely  impof- 
fible  for  the  Roman  to  be  more  than  partially  and  occafionally 

vifible* 
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vifible.  And  he  alferts  the  Roman  camp  to  be  "  yet  vifible  at 
u  Kiadcrton  where! the  Dane:  ind  the  Weaver join"  (p.  6a<); 
when  tb?  camp  is/ certainly  vifible  odly  in  the  remains  of  twx> 
ditches,  and  when  thefe  are  really  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  conjunction  of  the  Weaver  and  the  Dane.  But 
Mr.  Perchral  was  but  a  young  antiquarian  when  he  died.  Had 
he  lived  longer,  his  natural  genius  for  antiquarian  ftudie?  would 
have,  been  more  highly  cultivated,  his  fund  of  antiquarian  leirn- 
ing  would  have  been  confiderably  enriched,  and  his  lively  mind 
would  have  acquired  new  vigour  and  additional  accuracy  from 
the  habit  of  obferving  and  reflecting. 


IH. 

f  »  - 

Richard's  toth  Iter,  Antonine's  ioth  Iter, 

From  Brocavonacis  From  Galacum 

Ad  Alaunam  m.p. .. ..  Brbmetonacis  m.f>.  27 

Cocci o  m.  p. . » .  • .  CocCio  m.  p.  20 

Mancunio  18.  Man<Junio  m.  p.  17. 

The  road  to  Coccium  or  Blackrode  did  not  commence  imme- 
diately from  the  ftation.  It  might  have  begun  at  the  fouth- 
weftern  angle  of  it,  have  (wept  over  the  peninfula  of  Hulme-field, 
have  eroded  the  Irwell  at  the  point  of  the  meadow,  and  have 
flanted  away  for  Walkden  Moor*  And  this  route  would  have 
been  the  moft  dire£t  line  of  the  road.  But  this  route  was  prevented 
by  the  badnefs  of  the  morafs  betwixt  the  ftation  and  Hulme- 
fields,  and  by  the  prudence  of  retaining  fo  ufeful  a  barrier  to 
the  camp.  The  road  to  Blackrode  aftually  began  with  the  road 
to  Kinderton,  and  *a6hi ally  proceeded  with  it  for  more  than  a 
mile.  Taking  the  fame  courfe  to  Throftleneft,  it  there  turned 
away  to  the  right,  and  there  forded  the  Irwell  at  fhe  (hallow 
which  originally  gave  denomination  to  the  neighbouring  Traft 
ford,  and  which  was  lately  deftroyed  by  the  comrtiiffioners  of 
the  navigation**    And  having  pafled  the  channel  of  the  rivervit 
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then  took  its  props*  direction,  Mid  then  fwft  pointed  tewards  the 
fiction  w  Blackrode.  It  rdltged  aerok  the  level  eyee^  mounted' 
the  little  height*,  crofled  the  high  road  tr>  Warrington,  and 
joined  the  prefeot  pfcin  and  continued  remains  of  it  near  Hope* 
Hall.  This  was  even  in  part  the  cnftomary\  road  into  the  pre- 
fent  town  from  that  region  of  the  country  as  lata  <  as  the  prefent 
century*  But  in  aty  this  courfe  from  the  river  ito  the  HaH  the 
road  iaabfohiteiy  invifibfe;  and  the.  remains  that  begin  at  the 
hakes:  and  extend  for  two  miles  together  ate  the  only  deciftve 
arguments  of  its  oourfe. 

Proceeding  along  the  foot  of  Harts-hill  brow,  awl  crofting 
Broomhoufe-lane,  it  enters  the  eftate  of  Hope-Hall.  It  firft 
flanted  along  the  fide  of  Dovehoufe-Croft,  has  been  there  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  and  appeared  to  be  feven  yards  in  breadth. 
It  is  next  difcovered  in  the  field  which  is  beyond  the  old  Hope- 
Hall*  and  which  is  denominated  the  Upper  Broad-Hope,  by  the 
gravel  beneath  the  forface,  and  in  the  next  field  or  the  Lower 
Bw>a4-Hope  by  the  long  ridge  above  it.  The  feam  of  the  gravel 
is  a  certain  proof  of  the  read,  as  the  ground  is  all  naturally  clay ; 
and  th*  sourfe  of  the  ridge  is  very  evident  to  the  eye.  In  the 
next  or  Little  Brook- fields  when  the  ground  is  ploughed,  the 
gnwei  appears  veuy  thick  upon  the  brown  furrews*  and  much 
thicker  at:  the  extremity  of  the  field  and  on  the  margin.-  of  the 
itfook,  And  in  ail  tfcefe  iack^lvres  the  track  of  the  road  is 
chaurljr  marked  to  the  faravbr  hy  the  gareas  hrapriaiicy  of  the  co*n 
upon  it. 

The  road  here  leaving  the  Hope-Hall  eftate  and  entering  the 
Heath-fields,  the  gravel  is  eafily  difcovered  h*' the  fpade  in  the 
firft  of  them,  as  it  erodes  the  corner  of  the  fiedd>  In  the  fecond 
Heaths  field  the  ridge  of  the  road  appears 'again,  but  nwrch  greater 
and  very  considerable,  extending  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  width, 
and!  having  a,  fall  ©neither  fide.  Failing  through  a  comer  of 
the  third  Heath-^field,  the  ridge  continues,  ftill  evident  bifc  re- 
duced hfc  the  fourth  and"  fifth,  riies  to  a  very  confiderable  heJight 
in  the  fixth,  a*id  retains  it  in  Heath- lane  and  in  the  field  .be- 
yond it     In  the  laft  clofe  the  elevation  of  the  road  appears- 

equally 
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equally  green  and  dry  for  twelve  or  thirteen  yards  in  width, 
and  is  Ikirted  by  a  border  of  ruflies  in  the  wet  groufad  of  eithet 
fitfe.  But  it  the  extremity  of  this  and  in  the  next  or  Toad-hill 
Field,  and  in  the  field  beyond  both,  the  ridge  entirely  tfifirp* 
pears,  and  the  road  is  diicovered  only  by  the  fpade  in  the  hifhdt 
end  of  the  fecond  arid  at  the  further  end  of  the  third  fields, 
and'  by  the  gravel  which  the  fpade  difcovers  lying  upon  the  na- 
tural foil.  And  here  the  ridge  of  the  road  has  been  evidently 
taken  away  by  the  farmers,  and  the  materials  of  it  difperfed 
with  an  equal  hand  over  a  part  of  the  Hoping  ground  on  the 
right 

Croffiftg  the  next  field  and  the  lane,  the  Roman  road  points 
though  Chorleton  Fold  and  through  the  ground  beyond  it  to 
the  lane.  It  there  enters  the  WeftwOod-i  fields,  aftd  appears  ag£n. 
with  a  final!  ridge  afoending  the  (lope  of  the  fecond  itfclofuie, 
andf  pointing  to  a  large*  oak  upon  the  forzy  fummit  of  it.  At 
that  oak.  and  in  the  adjoining  field  Che  gravel  of  the  road  is  very 
titi&ffl,:  lying  very  thick  upon?  the  road,  and  Spreading  feve&l 
yafdsin  width.  It  crofles  the  fetoimJ  field  of  Mr.  Bailey  m  a 
pbi*  ridge  and  the  firii  field  of  Mr.  Wstfott  ttt  a  plainer  Lofirtg 
its  ridge  at  this  end  of  M*.  Watfta's  fecond  field,  if  recovers  it 
.with  an  additieo  a*  the  other.  Kit  in  the  next  or  Mf.  Slomiley's 
4ttd^r the  gravei  of  ic  appears  along.  aH  the  thretr  clofes,  lying  in 
m  tali  ridge  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  width.  And  in  the  ad- 
joining fields  of  Brookfide  eftatc  the  road  ftiU  appears,  though 
kfe  cenfpkuous,  but  retaining  an  evident  ridge,  and  pointing 
dire&ly  by  Drywood-houfe  to  Shaving-lane  or  Shaving-itrcet 
4>out  half  a  mile  beyond  it. 

,  This  name  is  retained  by  »  dined  acid  open  lane  for  a  mile  fid>- 
gj&thier,  and  is  loft  only  in  the  name  of  Stany-ffcreet  a  little  on 
,this  fide  of  Walkden-moor.  There  the  Roman  way  becomes 
the  preient  road,  and  pafles  in  a  direft  line  by  Street- Yate  and 
Win-Yates  towards  the  village  o«f  Blackrode.  Therd  was  it  dis- 
covered about  fourteen  years  ago  parallel  with  the  prdent  road  and 
at  a  Httle  diftance  from  it,  lying  a  foot  below  the  fuf&oe,  covered 

with 
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with  a  ftrong  crop  of  furzes  and  briars,  aud  being  three  yards 
in  breadth  as  well  as  eight  or  nine  in  length* 

The  name  of  Stany  or  Stony  ftreet  would  najturally  indijce 
one  to  imagine,  that  the  road  which  was  fo  denominated  mull 
have  been  regularly  paved.  And  fo  it  certainly  was*  In  the 
firft  field  which  it  enters  belonging  to  the  Hope-Hall  eftate,  aud 
in  the  difcovery  which  the  plough  made  of  it  ibme  years  ago,  it 
was  found  to  be  paved  with  large  boulders.  And  the  ftnall 
piece  of  it  which  was  laid  open  by  the  fpade  at  Black  rode  ap- 
peared to  be  a  regular  pavement,  firmly  jointed  together  aad 
compofed  of  heavy  ftones. 

Such  was  the  road  that  led  to  the  'Roman  ftation  at  Black- 
rode,     But  were  (hall  we  iix  the  a&ual  fite  of  the  ftation  ?  The 
town,  as  it  feems,  having  been  very  early  deftroyed,  the  traces 
of  its  antient  dignity  are    almoft   entirely   erased,     and    exift 
only  at    prefent   in  the  feint  retrofpeft  of  traditionary  hiftory 
and  in  the  vague  generalities  of  a  winter's  tale.     The  town,  as 
it  feems,  having  been  entirely  deraoliflied,  and  afterwards  built 
upon  a  different  fite,  almoft  all  the  veftiges  of  its  Roman  maffters 
have  be?n  long  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  ever*  the 
very  exiftence  of  them  forgotten  in  the  chronicles  of  tradition. 
la  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  the  attention  of  an  antiquarian  is 
.  naturally  engaged  at  firft  by  the  name  of  Caftte-Croft  :at  the  fouth- 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  village,  by  the  tradition  of  a  caftle  upon 
it,  and  by  the  evident  remains  of  ditches  around  it.    But  this 
can  never  have  been  the  area  of  a  Roman  ftatioi;.  This  is  mere- 
ly an  area  of  half  an  acre  in  extent.     And  the  ftation  can  never 
have  been  on  this  fide  of  the  village  at  all.     It  muft  afl'uredly 
have  been  on  the  other  and  upon  the  lofty  bank  of  the  river. 
There,  and  there  only,  is  that  particular  in  the  fite  which  the 
Romans  generally  fecured  in  the  pofition  df  a  ftation,  the  con- 
currence of  a  brook  with  the  river,  and  a  commodious  lingula 
of  ground  betwixt  both.     There,    and  there   only,   are  thofe 
greater  particulars  in  the  fite  which  the  Romans  more  generally 
fecured  in  the  pofition  of  a  ftation,  the  convenience  of  a  ftredm 

and  the  advantage  of  a  bank,  that  the  one  might  afford  a  re- 
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gular  fupply  of  water  to  the  garrifon,  and  that  both  might  fur- 
nifh  fome  natural  defences  to  the  damp. 

Tradition  afferts  the  town  to  have  been  originally  ere&ed, 
not,  as  now,  upon  the  narrow  creft  of  a  lofty  hilt  which  has  a 
long  gradual  defcent  on  every  fide  of  it,  but  along  the  flope  to 
the  north-weft  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  road  to  Prefton.  And 
that  part  of  the  Roman  road  which  was  fome  time  ago  difco- 
vered  at  Blackrode  lay  pointing  dire&ly  to  the  river*  And  to 
the  river  the  aftual  diftances  in  the  Itineraries  lead  us.  The 
chapel  at  Blackrode  is  juft  at  the  eighteenth  meafured  mile 
along  the  curving  courfe  of  the  prefent  road  from  the  crofs  at 
Manchefter.  But  from  the  ftation  in  Caftle-Field,  and  along 
the  courfe  of  the  Roman  road,  which  falls  into  the  other  be- 
twixt the  feventh  and  eighth  meafured  mile  from  the  Croft, 
and  which  meafures  only  about  five  miles  and  a  half  to  that 
point,  the  diftance  is  only  about  fixteen  Englifh  miles  to  the 
chapel.  And  from  this  reckoning  we  muft  dedu£t  one  fixteenth 
for  the  difference  betwixt  the  horizontal  and  the  road  mile,  as 

•  the  road  rifes  gently  all  th$  way  from  the  ftation  to  the  chapel, 
and  is  frequently  interfered  with  narrow  gullies x ;  and  we 
muft:  add  ope  fourteenth  to  the.  remainder  for  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  Englifh  miles  and  the  Roman.  The  former  fettles  the 
diftance  along  the  Roman  road  from  the  Caftle-Field  to  the  vil- 
lage at  fifteert Englifh  horizontal  miles.  And  the  latter  fixes  it  at 

-fifteen  horizontal  Roman  miles.   But  as  the  specified  diftance  to 

the*  ftation  at  Blackrode  i*  more  than  fevertteeu  horizpntal  Ropian 

•  miles,  we  muft  neceflarily  proceed  for  more  than  a  mile  in  the 
line  of  the  <  above-difcovered  road,  before  we  can  expert  to 
difcover  the  fite  of  the  ftation. 

Proceeding  then?  in  thii  line  at*d:  four  this,  length,  we  come  to. 
the  river  Douglas,  which  rifes  hj  the.  neighbouring  Pike  of  Ri- 
vington,  and  de&ends  by  thg  towa  of?  Wiganto  the;  fea*.  Pro- 
ceeding in  ;this  line  and  for  .this  tangth,  we  find  ourfelves  very 
near  the  bottom  of  the  winding  defcent  to  Prefton,  and  near  the 
Extremity  of  the  ground  op  which  tradition  has  ere&ed  the  ori- 
ginal Blackrode.  .  Apd  her<?  undoubtedly  was.  {he  ftation  of  the 

Romans*, 
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-Romans.  Here  the  Douglas  forms  a  large  crook  in  its  channel, 
here  a  brook  discharges  its  little  urn  into  it,  and  here  are  natu- 
ral or  artificial  banks  on  the  (ides.  -  Here,  clofely  adjoining  to  the 
•fite,  is  a  conftderatye  barrow ;  and  tradition  {peaks  of  a  consider- 
able battle  near  it,  in  which  a  great  officer  was  (lain,  many  of 
the  foldiers  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Douglas  ran  crimfbnfed 
with  the  blood  to  Wigan,  And  htere,  and  here  only  along  the 
whole  bank  of  the  river,  are  all  thefe  advantages  to  be  found 
W^ted. 

Thi9  fite  comprehends  two  fields,  the  one  of  which  is  pecu- 
liarly denominated  the  Rie*Hay,  and  the  othet  is  called  the 
Smithy-field,  and  both  of  which  contain  an  area  of  feren  or  le- 
ven  and  a  half  ftatute-acres  *.  Lying  within  a  large  curvfc  of  the 
Douglas  and  at  the  union  of  a  fmall  brook  vvidi  it,  they  hare  the 
channel  of  the  fbraaer-  and  ks  fteep  bank  of  five  fix  and  fe vet*  yards 
in  height  for  the  whole  of  the  northern  fide  and  for  a  part  of  the 
eaftern,  and  the  ceurfe  of  the  latter  ami  its  fteep  hank  of  two 
four  and  five  yards  hi  height  upon  the  weftera.  And  oH  the 
fbuth  muft  have  been  a  ditch,  winding  from'  the  estremitjr  of 
the  weftern  benk  along  the  fide  of  the  neighbouring  flhoW, 
and  going,  I  foppofe,  acrofs  thp  prefen*  road  obHquely  .to  the 
high  bank  of  the  river  below  the  barrow. 

Thus  iituated,  the  ftation  appears  plainly  to  be  the  Gficctum 
of  Richard  and  Antonine-  and  the  Rhigodunum  of  Pta&emy.  Both 
the  former  and  the  latter  have  been  hitherto  ibppofcd  to  be  the 
Ribchefter  of  the  prefent  times.  But  I  have  formerly  fli«tf n  the 
fuppofition  to  be  falfe  concerning  Coccium.  And  the-  fuppofi- 
tion  concernihg  Rhigodunum  is  dire£tly  contrary  to  the  tefifi- 
mony  of  Ptolemy. 

The  relative  pofition  of  the  towns  in  Ptolemy  are  nearly  as  in- 
accurate  in  general  as  his  abfolUte  pbfitione  are/  Thus*,  to  can- 
fine  my  observation  to  Rhigodunum  in  particular,  that  ftatton  is 
placed  by  Ptolemy  both  thirty  miles  to  the  eafl:  of  Vinmqvium  or 
Binchefter  and  as  many  to  the  weft  of  Devana.  or  Chatter  %.  when 
it  is  certainly,  according  to  all  the  antiquarians  and  to  truth, 
confiderably  to  the  well  of  the  former  and  to  the  eaft  of  the  latter. 

But 
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But  though  his  relative  pofitions  of  the  towns  are  thus  greatly 
erroneous,  yet  his  relative  bearings  of  the  coafts  rauft  necef- 
farily,  from  the  progreflive  particularity  of  his  coafting  and  from 
the  ftriking  permanent  nature  of  the  marks  in  his  defcription,  be 
fufficiently  exadt.  If  therefore  we  collate  his  pofitions  of  the 
towns  with  his  bearings  of  the  coaft,  and  determine  the  fite 
from  both,  though  we  mull  expeft  that  determination  to  par- 
take of^the  errors  in  the  former,  we  fhall  certainly  come  nearer 
the  truth  by  this  than  by  any  other  direction . 

I  fhall  hereafter  (hew  the  Setantian  port  of  Ptolemy,  which  is 
in  1 70  20'  of  eaftern  longitude,  to  be  within  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ribble  and  at  the  famous  Neb  of  the  Nefe.  Rhigodunum 
therefore  was  certainly  not  at  Ribchefter,  becaufe  this  is  not, 
as  that  is  placed,  forty  Roman  miles  in  a  right  line  to  the  eaft 
of  that  fite ;  being,  as  Richard's  Itinerary  will  hereafter  inform 
us,  only  twenty-three  upon  the  road  \  That  port  is  alio  placed 
in  570  45'  of  northern  latitude,  and  Rhigodunum  in  570  30';  a 
•circumftance  that  fhewsthe  latter  to  be  no-where  upon  the 
-Ribble  aft  all,  as  the  channel  of  this  river  is  fo  far  from  lying 
to  the  fouth-eaft  of  its  mouth,  that  it  a&ually  lies  to  the  north- 
eaftofit. 

And  as  Rhigodunum  is  thus  evinced  from  Ptolemy* s  bearings 
of  the  coaft  not  to  be  Ribchefter,  it  may  as  eafily  be  evinced  te 
be  Blackrode  only.  I  fhall  hereafter  prove  Belifama  to  be  the 
river  Merfey,  the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  17° 
30' and  $y°  20'  \  Rhigodunum  therefore,  being  in  i8°oo'  and 
570  30',  is  juft  thirty  miles  to  the  eaft  and  ten  to  the  north  ef 
that  mouth.  This  neceflarily  confines  us  to  the  fouth  of  Lan- 
-cafhire  in  general.  This  neceflarily  coxifines  us  to  Blackrode 
in  particular.  Blackrode  is  the  only  ftation  that  in  the  leaft  ap- 
-proaches  the  requifite  diftances,  and  is  exa&ly  about  thirty  Ro- 
man  miles  or  twenty-eight  Englifh  to  the  eaft  of  Black-Rock 
and  about  nine  or  ten  to  the  north  of  it. 

Thus  plainly  does  Rhigodunum  appear  to  have  been  intended 

by  Ptolemy  for  the  Coccium  of  Richard  and  Antoninus,  and  to 

^have  been  the  capital  of  the  Siftuntian  dominions*     And  the 

Q  former 
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former  name  is  equally  expreffiw  as  the  latter  of  this  the  joint 
fupremacy  of  both  over  the  towns  of  Latacafhire.  The  latter, 
which  from  the  Roman  termination  of  the  word  fuffickntly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Caer  Coccui ,  imports  literally  the  City  of  Su- 
premacy :  and  the  former,  which  may  be  either  Rigod-dunum 
or  Rigo-dunum,  and  which  analogy  requires  and  hiftory  hereafter 
evinces  to  have  been  anally  RigocUdunum  5,  as  literally  Signifies 
the  Fortrefs  of  Royalty.  The  Britons  appear  frequently  to  have 
adopted  fuch  abftrad  terms  as  thefe  to  denote  their  Kings  and 
to  denominate  their  Capitals.  Such  are  Bren,  Pend,  and  Vint, 
all  fignifying  properly  the  higheft  place  or  the  greateft  dignity, 
and  all  apphed  constantly  to  the  higheft  perfon  or  the  greateft 
town*.  Such  more  particularly  is  Ragae,  the  Roman  name  of 
the  prefent  Leicefter  and  the  Rritifh  appellation  of  the  Coritaniaa 
capital;-  Rageu  and  Rigod  being  equally  the  Britifh  terms  for 
Royalty,  and  equally  with  Coccui  the  defignation  of  a  metropo- 
lis \  '  And  a  duplicate  of  names  appears  to  have  been  not  un- 
common among  the  Britons  in  general  for  their  fortrefies  in  the 
woods,  Camulodunum  and  Cambodunum  being  two  names  for 
the  fame  fortrefe,  and  the  Bovium  of  Antoninus  being  only  a 
different  name  for  the  Banchorium  of  Richard. 

Thus  was  the  Britifh  fortrefs  whkh  ftood  upon  the  fite  of  the 
Roman  Coccium  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Lancashire, 
before  the  Brigantes  defcended  from  the  hills  of  Yorkshire  and 
over-ran  the  country.  And  it  muft  have  been  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  that  great  fbreft  which  remained  three  or  four  centuries 
ago  under  the  denomination  of  Horwich  Foreft,  and  the  black 
and  dreary  fite  of  which  ftill  continues  very  near  unto  it  under 
the  appellation  of  Horwich  Moor.  There  muft  it  have  been  placed 
by  the  Britons  of  Lancafhire  upon  the  alarming  irruption  of  the 
Carnabii  into  the  counties  of  Flint,  Shrewfbury,  Stafford,  Lei- 
cefter, and  Warwick.  Upon  fuch  an  alarm*  the  firft  precaution 
of  the  Siftuntii  would  naturally  be  to  fortify  their  expofed  fron- 
tier on  the  fouth,  and  to  conftruft  the  fortrefies  of  Veratin  and 
Mancenion.  The  fecond  would  be  to  fettle  other  fortreffcs  in 
other  parts  of  their  little  kingdom,  to  which  the  inhabitants 

might 
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might  retreat  and  the  cattle  might  be  driven  in  cafe  of  »  ac- 
tual invafion.  The  ford  at  Warrington  was  Efficiently  ftcnred, 
as  I  (ha)l  fliew  hereafter* :  Ami  aknoft  as  probably  was  the  foiki 
at  Stockport,  becaufe  it  cotkM  be  almoft  *»  cafily  defended  Bat 
the  fords  at  Wulfton,  HoHinVGreen,  Stoneford,  Stretford>  Ear* 
low,  and  Didfbury  could  not  be  defended  at  all,  becaufe  of  the 
low  grounds  for  a  confiderable  way  on  either  fide  of  them, 
and  for,  want  of  fuch  a  particular  fite  as  I  (hall  fhew  Warring- 
ton to  have  pofleffed,  and  muft  the  re  fore  have  been  all  neglefiU 
ed.  And  this  rehdefed  it  the  more  neceflary  to  tonftruft 
two  or  three  fortrefles  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ccKitity* 
In  confequence  of  this  political  neceffity*  the  inland  jfbrtr6ifes  of 
Rerigon  and  Coccui  muft  have  been  immediately  laid  out ;  as 
about  half  a  century  afterwards  rn  al!  probability,  tiptttt  a  jtift  fa& 
picion  of  the  neighbouring  Brigantes,  two  new  forts  w«re  fettfed 
at  Concangion  and  at  Bremetonac,  and  others  perhaps  at  Cftttoe 
at  Littleborougb  and  at  Caftlefhaw.  Bttt  of  all  thefe,  aAd  per- 
haps of  others,  Coccui  was  appointed  the  metropolis  or  capital, 
becaule  it  was  neareft  to  the  center  of  the  kingdom,  and  beeauffe 
it  was  fixed  in  the  trioft  confiderable  fbreft  within  it.  And  mf 
irivafion  of  the  country  from  the  northern*  the  eaitern  ©r  the 
fouthern  quarters  might  erirly  be  notified  to  the  capita),  atid  be 
communicated  by  it  to  the  kingdom.  A  fire  at  Warrington,  at 
Manchefter,  at  Caftlefhatv,  at  PendIe*Hill  near  Cbfne,  or  at 
Longridge-Fell  near  Ribchefter,  would  mtttediateiy  be  ihen 
from  the  fummit  of  Rivington-Pike,  and  might  immediately 
be  anfwefed  by  another  from  it ;  as  a  fire  uJ>oti  fofhe  of  the  lofty 
mountains  near'Kendal  might  be  anftoered  by  fuecefltve  fire* 
from  Ingleborough-Hitl  at  Overborough,  from  Pendle-Bill  of 
Loagridgo-Fell,  and  from  the  Pike.  And  wefindbeacons  familiar* 
ly  in  ufe  amapg  the  primitive  Britoii9,  thebefieged  capital  of  ori<J 
of  our  northern  iflands  in  the  third  centvfry  a&ually  lighting  tip  a 
fire  upon  one  of  the  buildings,  and  Fingal  immediately  knowing 
"the  green  flame  edged  with  fm6ke"  to  be  a  tokfen  of  invafiorf 
and  diftrefs  *.  Thus  would  all  the  towns  of  the  Siftuntii  be  im« 
mediately   apprized   of  an   invafion,    immediately  open    their 

Q  %  gates 
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gates  to  receive  the  women  the  children  and  the  cattle,  and  be 
immediately  put  into  a  condition  of  defence.  And  thus  would 
Coccui,  the  capital  of  the  whole*  beas  certain  as  a  town  could 
be  to  be  the  laft  attacked  *  by  an  invading  enemy,  and  to  be  the 
beft  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  againft  them. 

1  See  Horfeley  p.  384,  385,  397,  398,  &c. — *  See  b.  I.  ch. 
vi.  £  2.  for  another  ftation  upon  a  rie  or  river  field. — 3  B.  L  ch.  v. 
£  1. — 4  Ibid. — 5  See  b.  II.  ch.  ii.  f.  4. — 6  Baxter  in  Brennus.  So 
alio  Pendragon,  Venta  Silurum,  &c. — 7  B.  L  ch.  v.  £,3. — s  B.  I. 
ch.  v.  f.  4. — 9  Offian  Vol.  I.  p.  198. 

In  vol.  I.  of  Antiquarian Effay s,  publifhed  this  very  winter,  I  find 
Mr.  Percival  and  Mr.  Watfon  both  agreeing  with  me  in  fixing  Goc- 
cium  at  Blackrode,  but  both  differing  from  me  in  the  particular 
pofition  of  it.  Mr.  Watfon  gives  an  account,  but  top  general  and 
indiftinftive,  of  the  Roman  road  from  Manchefter  to  Blackrode 
(p.  70)*     And  both  Mr.  Watfon  and  Mr.  Percival  fettle  the  fta- 
tion  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  from  Manchefter,  and 
upon  the  area  of  the  Caftle-Croft,  (p.  70  and  63) ;  when  the  dis- 
tance, the  fke,  the  tradition,  and  the  remains  all  agree  to  carry 
it  to  the  banks  of  the  Douglas.     Mr.  Watfon  avers   "  the  re- 
4<.  mains  of  a  Roman  ftation  to  be  there,"  (p.  70) ;  when  there  are 
only  the  remains  of  a  fmall   modern  caftle,  which  gradually 
occafioned  the  prefent  village  to  be  conftru&ed  near  it.     Mr. 
Percival  aflerts  "  a  middle-fized  fort  to  be  yet  feen  there,'*  but 
acknpwledges  that  he  "  had  not  time  to  trace  the  whole  of  it" 
(p. 63)  ;  when   the  only  remains  are  the  relicks  of  the  fmall 
"caftle,  and  when  thefe   are  all  confined  to  the   fmall   area  of 
the   Caftle-Croft.      And  Mr.  Percival,  in  his  wild  way  of  af- 
ferting  generally  without  any  fpecification  of  proofs,   affirms 
41  a   Roman  road   to  be  yet  vifibleM  from  Blackrode  to  Pen- 
wortham,    to  Garftang,    to  Lancafter,    and  to  Overborough, 
and  the  three  intermediate  ftations  to  have  been  dropt  in  tran- 
fcribing  both  by  Richard's  and  by  Antonine's  Itinerary  ;   And  in 
his  wilder  way  of  fuppofing  without  advancing  any  reafons  for 
the  fuppofition,  he  imagines  an  Iter  to  be  loft  both  in  Richard 

and 
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and  in  Antonin'e,  that  went  from  Kinderton  to  five  ftations  at 
Warrington  at  Wigan  at  Penwortham  at  Garftang  and  at  Lan- 
cafter  (p.  63).     Of  aflfertions  without  argument,  and  of  fuppo- 
fitions  without  warrant,  the  multiplication  is  eafy  and  the  fate 
obvious.  And  had  Mr.  Percival  been  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own 
untutored  genius  in  antiquities,  he  would  have  ftocked  Lanca- 
fhire  with  an  infinite  variety  of  ftations,  and  every  Saxon  caftle, 
every  modern  chateau  would  have   been  fancifully  aggravated 
into  an  aftual  Caftrum.     That  the  one  only  determinate  cha- 
ratteriftic  of  a  ftation  is  either  the  appellation  of  Cafter  affixed  ' 
to  the  place  or  the  concurrence  of  Roman  roads  at  the  point,  has 
never  yet  been  Efficiently  attended  to  by  the  antiquarian  critick.  . 
And,  for  want  of  fuch  a  decifive  ftandard,  the  antiquarian  mind 
has  been  left  to  brood  fondly  over  its  own  ungrounded  ideas, : , 
and  to  multiply  ftations  at  the  random  fuggeftions  of  the  fancy* 


CHAP; 
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I. 

TH  E  S  E  arc  all  the  ftatiom  with  which  the  two  Itineraries 
represent  Mancuniura  to  be  coane&ed,  and  thefe  are  the7 
road*  which  conne&ed  both.  But  there  were  alfo  many  others, 
four  other  roads  actually  proceeded  from  Mancunium,  ooe  to 
Rsrigouium  or  Ribchefter,  another  to  Olicaaa  or  Ilklcy,  the 
ttoinl  to  Buxton*  and  the  fourth  ta  Warrington.  Thus  greatly 
defective  are  the  notices  which  tlie  Romans  have  left  us  of  their 
roads*  even  after  the  acquisition  of  a  fecond  Itinerary. 

The  road  to  Rerigonium  muft  have  ilTued  from  the  ftation 
about  forty-eight  yards  from  the  north -eaftern  angle  of  it,  and  muft 
evidently  havepafled  the  large  remaining  cavity  of  the  northern 
ditch  by  a  bridge.  The  road  was  found  about  fix  years  ago  in  the 
adjoining  garden,  and  is  ftill  vifible  from  its  ridge,  ftretching  acrofs 
the  breadth  of  it,  and  being  five  yards  in  width.  It  was  alfo  found 
about  twenty  years  ago  in  the  fecond  garden,  proceeding  in  the 
line  of  an  hedge  five  yards  in  breadth,  bordered  with  large 
fquarifh  {tones  at  the  fides,  and  raifed  into  a  convexity  of  half  a 
yard  above  the  ground.  CroflTmg  the  narrow  lane  beyond 
both,  fome  traces  of  the  convexity  lately  appeared,  and  pointed 
acrofs  the  level  of  Camp-field  to  Mr.  Phiiips's  two  houfes  in 
Quay-ftreet.  There  the  road  was  difcovered  about  feventeen 
years  ago  near  the  door- way  of  the  more  eafterly  houfe,  more 
than  half  a  yard  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  four  or  five 
yards  in  breadth,  and  more  than  a  yard  deep  in  ftones  and  gra- 
ycj.  •  In  the  gardens  and  in  Camp-field  it  appeared  to  be  conti- 
nued, not  dire&ly  in  a  line  to  Ribchefter,  but  in  a  line  flanting 
confiderably  to  the  eaft  of  it  This  obliquity  of  the  road  was 
neceflarily  occafioned  by  the  great  curve  of  thelrwell  into  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Deanfgate,  of  the  Old  Church-yard,  and  of  the  Huntf- 
6  bank, 
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bank,,  and  into  the  right  line  of  the  road.  And,  continuing  in 
this  obliquity,  the  road  muft  have  pafled  among  the  prefent 
houfes,  have  fallen  into  the  prefent  Deanfgate,  and  through  the 
prefent  area  of  the  church  have  reached  the  opening  into  the 
hollow  of  Huntfbank. 

At  Hunt  (bank  the  rocks  muft  then  have  fallen  exa&ly  as  they 
now  fall  along  it,  very  deeply  to  the  Irwell  on  the  weft  and 
perpendicularly  to  the  Irke  on  the  north ;  and  the  paflage  of  the 
Romans  muft  have  been  obftruded  by  them.  To  clear  this  ob- 
ftru&iofl  aod  to  continue  the  road,  the  labourers  wielded  their 
pickaxes,  cut  down  the  foft  red  rocks  of  the  fteep  bank  as  we 
now  fee  them,  and  made  the  firft  road  that  had  descended  along 
it  to  the  rivers.  Cutting  the  rocks  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
intended  way  into  a  very  lofty  perpendicular,  and  leaving  a  finall 
ledging  of  them  on  the  weftern,  which  was  alfo  ufeful  as  a 
battlement  for  the  road  and  a  fecurity  againft  the  precipice,  they 
laid  their  materials  upon  the  new-made  plane  of  the  rock  be- 
twixt them.  And,  to  leflcn  the  fharpnefs  of  the  defcent,  they 
did  not  carry  the  line  of  it  dire&ly  down  the  fteep  of  the  Huntf- 
bank,  bur,  as  the  face  of  the  eaftern  fide  demon  ft  rates,  prudently 
gavte  it  two  or  three  fmall  curvatures  in  the  fall.  -  Having  gained 
the  bottom  of  the  bank  and  made  a  ford  over  the  river,  the  road 
did  not  procfeed  on  and  climb  the  fummit  of  the  High  Knolls. 
Having  deviated  from  the  right  line  to  Ribchefter  in  order  to 
avoid  the  curving  ftream  of  the  Irwell,  it  had  neceflarily  turned 
in  the  church-yard  to  the  left:  in  order  to  reach  the  Huntfbanlc,  - 
as  it  had  been  before  diverted  to  the  right  in  order  to  reach  the 
church-yard.  And  it  now  as  neceffarily  turned  again  at  the  foot 
of  the  Huntibank,  and  went  off  in  a  flanting  line  to  Ribchefter. 
Continuing  therefore  along  the  flat  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
High  Knolls*  it  muft  have  pafled  obliquely  through  the  gardens 
and  houfes  on  the  right  of  the  prefent  road,  have  entered 
Strangeways-lane,  and  have  edged'  along  the  park  of  Francis 
Reynolds  Efq.  There  it  was  difcovered  fome  years  ago  m  form- 
ing the  prefent  canal  at  the  end  of  the  park.  And  from  this 
point  it  muft  have  ftretched  away  in  the  coupfe  of  the  prefect 

lane, 
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lane,  flanting  as  this  Hants  to  the  left,  and  having  the  chain  of 
the  High-Knolls  gradually  approaching  it  on  the  right.  And 
about  two  miles  from  the  ftation  it  was  dire&ly  interfe&ed 
by  them. 

This  range  of  interfering  hills  is  called  the  Stony-Knolls,  and 
•confifts  of  three  parallel  ridges,  that  commence  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  High-Knolls  on  the  eaft,  and  extend  to  the  ftream 
of  the  Irwcll  on  the  weft,  Afcending  the  long  flope  of  thefe 
Stony-Knolls  in  the  narrow  lane,  we  begin  to  fee  the  traces  of 
the  road  again,  and  obferve  the  gravel  of  it  very  plainly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  natural  fand,  and  appearing  in  great  quanti- 

•  ties  along  the  lane.     And  thefe  appearances  increafe  as  we  pro- 

•  ceed.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  lane,  the  road  enters  the  inclo- 
fures  which  are  the  ridgy  fummits  of  thefe  hills,  and  which  are 

.  peculiarly  denominated  the  Stony-Knolls ;  and  it  is  there  popu- 
larly reported  to  be  the  effeft  of  fupernatural  agency.     In  the 

•  entrance  of  the  firft  inclofure  the  road  appears  at  once  in  pretty 

•  good  confervation,  being  a  ftrong  thick  gravel,  three  yards  in 
width,  and  lying  upon  the  natural  bed  of  clay  and  marl.  Rifing 

-  up  the  fide  of  the  ridge,  it  is  four  yards  in  width,  but  upon 
the  creft  is  reduced  again  to  three,  and  points  in  a  right  line  and 
in  equal  confervation  over  the  next  inclofure  or  the  Higher  Stony- 
Knoll.  Defcending  the  one  in  order  to  afcend  the  other,  it 
winds  a  little  on  the  right  to  the  bottom,  and  then  winds  as  much 
on  the  left  to  the  top  \  In  this  the  fecond  inclofure  it  firft  di- 
lates into  four  yards  in  width,  afterwards  contra&s  into  three, 

•  and  has  a  fall  from  it  on  both  fides,  very  gentle  on  the  right, 
but  two  three  and  four  yards  in  depth  upon  the  left.  Sloping 
from  the  fecond  ridge,  and  leaving  the  fecond  inclofure,  it  en- 

1  ters  a  narrow  lane,  the  line  of  ftrong  gravel  ftill  continuing, 

•  tefpecially  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  lane,  and  the  road  ad- 
vancing up  the  third  hill,  the  lefler  knoll  of  the  Broken-bank. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  lane,  the  road  iffues  into  the  way  that 

•  leads  from  Broughton>Ford  to  Kerfall-moor,  and  inftantly  be- 
comes invifible.     But  the  line  of  the  road  is  obliquely  acrofs  the 

above-mentioned  way,  obliquely  down  the  fandy  bank,  then  not 

broken 
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broken  as  it  now  is  into  an  abrupt  precipice,  and  along  the 
courfe  of  the  foot-way  to  Kerfal-moor.  And  in  this  line  Tra- 
dition afferts  the  road  to  have  gone,  leaving  the  prefent  road 
above  and  the  little  cottage  below  on  the  right,  and  efcaping 
the  e ver-fpringy  ever-boggy  declivities  beneath  on  the  left  But, 
upon  the  turning  of  the  foot- way  to  reach  the  moor,  the  Ro- 
man road  muft  have  left  it,  have  afcended  the  little  fteep  in 
front,*  and  have  ranged  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  pre- 
fent hedge  of  the  moor.  Then  crofting  the  horfeway  to  the 
moor,  arid  foon  afterwards  leaving  the  parifh  of  Mauchefter,  the 
road  muft  have  pufhed  through  Preftwich  and  Ratcliffe,  appears 
upon  Cockey-moor,  and  extends  through  Watling-ftreet  in 
Oflyfide,  over  Bellthorn-moor  above  Darwent,  and  to  the  eaft 
of  Blackburne  %  to  the  ford  which  is  a  little  to  the  ^aft  of 
Ribchefter. 

From  the  epithet  of  Stony  which  the  Roman  road  has  af- 
fixed to  the  above-mentioned  Knolls,  it  may  very  reafonably  be 
inferred  that  the  road  was  paved.  And  we  have  previously 
fhewn  the  fame  name  of  Stany-^reet  to  have  juftly  given  the 
fame  intimation  concerning  the  road  to  Blackrode.  In  the  firft: 
and  fecond  inclofure  of  the!  Stony-Knolls  are  many  large  paving- 
ftones,  disjointed  from  each  other,  but  ft  ill  appearing  in  the  fur- 
face  of  the  road.  In  the  lane  leading  up  to  the  inclofiines,  are 
even  feveral  detached  and  broken  appearances  of  a  regular  pave* 
ment.  And  in  the  fecond  garden  near  Caftle-field,  and  on  the 
fite  of  Mr.  Philips' s  houfe,  the  pavement  was  actually  dug  up# 
confifting  of  the  largeft  boulders,  and  having  two  layers  of  ftones 
upon  a  bed  of  gravel. 

This  gravel  appears  from  the  road  upon  the  Knolls  to  be 
light-coloured  and  full  of  ftones.  But  from  what  quarter  of  the 
country  could  the  Romans  derive  it  ?  The  only  gravel  near  the 
track  of  the  road  lies  upon  Dole -field,  St.  Mary's  Church-yard, 
and  one  or  two  other  places,  and  is  all  invariably  of  a  red-brown 
hue;  and  no  large  gravel-pits  appear  in  any  of  them.  Along 
the  reft  of  the  track,  the  foil  is  clay  for  a  little  way  at  firft  and 
light  red  fand  continually  afterwards.      All  the  refources  for 
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gravel  at  preient,  along  the  whole  track  of  the  road,  are  placed 
rterely  in  the  attending  channel  of  the  river.  And  from  the 
fame  refounces  muft  the  Romans  have  furnilhed  themfelves  with 
;the  gravel  of  their  road  within  the  pariih.  From  thofe  unex* 
haufted  and  inexhauftible  ihoals  of  gravel  in  the  Mediock  and 
m  the  Irwell  which  were  immediately  at  the  ford  of  Knot- mill, 
-and  are  now  immediately  below  the  bridge  of  Salfbrd,  at  Boltoa* 
weel  near  Strangeways,  and  at  Scarweel  above  Broughton-Ford, 
were  the  materials  undoubtedly  colle&ed.  Thus  conftru&ed  with 
water-gravel  appears  to  have  been  the  broad  item  of  the  two 
-roads  to  Kinderten  and  to  Slack  in  Cattle-field,  as  the  fragments 
of  rock  which  have  been  occasionally  difcovered  in  the  gravel 
fuflftcieatiy  demofiftrate.  And  this  conftru&ion  of  Roman  roads 
with  water-gravel  refutes  at  once  the  wild  prejudices  that  at 
prefent  prevail  againft  it ;  as  the  compa&nefs  of  the  gravel  un- 
der Mr.  Philips^  houfe,  and  the  firmnefs  of  the  road  in  Caftle- 
field,  demonftrates  it  to  be  equally  binding  with  the  land-gravel. 
But,  to  give  it  this  binding  quality,  fbmething  more  is  required 
than  the  prefent  cenftru&ers  of  our  northern  roads  take  the 
trouble  to  praftife.  To  give^  it  this  quality,  the  gravel  ihouM 
*not  be  ufed  in  die  naked  ftate  in  which  it  is  left  by  the  river, 
deprived  of  its  fand  and  loam  by  the  filtering  waters,  and  thereby 
Tendered  incapable  of  binding.  Being  laid  upon  the  road  in  this 
condition,  the  ftones  and  pebbles  are  violently  ground  againft 
each  other  by  the  ftiong  preffure  upon  the  whole,  and  are  foon 
powdered  into  dirt.  But  the  Romans  foggeft  to  us  a  very  dif- 
ferent procedure,  and  advHe  prudence  to  add  what  the  water 
has  wafhed  away.  This  we  fee  exemplified  in  the  road  upon 
Stony-Knolls.  And  this  was  difcovered  to  have  been  pra&ifed 
in  the  road  along  Caftle-field  and  in  the  way  under  Mr.  Philips's 
houfe. 

Thus  conftru&ed,  muft  the  caufeway  have  extended  to  the 
icager  current  of  the  Ribble  and  to  the  elegant  lite  of  Ribchefter 
beyond  it.  This  village  the  numerous  remains  of  ruined  mag- 
nificence, and  the  great  multiplicity  of  Roman  urns  Roman  coins 
end  Roman  monuments,  have  long  demonftrated  to  have  been 
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a  considerable  city  of  the  Romans.  And  thefe  relicks  of  anti- 
quity have  been  carefully  collected  by  Camden  by  Leigh  by 
Gale  and  by  Horfeley.  But  the  greater  antiquities  of  Ribchefter 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  thefe  criticks,  as  they  ftill 
continue  unnoticed  by  the  curious  eye  of  obfervation,  and  now 
ftrongly  invite  the  delineating  hand  of  antiquarianifm. 

The  Potfus  Siftuntiorum  or  the  Xifciftwv  Ai/agv  is  men- 
tioned equally  by  Richard  wd  by  Ptolemy.  But  the  a&ual 
fite  of  it  is  yet  vn fettled*  Baxter  fuppofos  it  to  be  the  mouth  of 
the  Merfey,  Horfeley  the  jpouth  of  the  Ribbl^  ajid  Stukeley  ,the 
mouth  of  the  JLune 3.  To  decide  amid  this  Yariftty  pf  opinions, 
let  us  endeavour  to  afeertfiin  what  position  is  really  given  it  bv 
Ptolemy's  Geography  and  by  Richard's  Itinerary.  If  they  dif- 
fer, we  are  not  entirely  without  a  guide.  Remains  may  make 
that  probable  which  both  leave  uncertain.  But  if  the  two  ftrft 
agree  in  one  teftimony,  w*  can  hav<  little  doubt.  And  if  all 
the  three  agree,  we  are  aftually  certain. 

The  abfolute  petitions  of  the  towns  in  Ptolemy  are  wejl 
known  to  be  exixemely  erroneous.  And  his  relative  portions  I 
have  already  (hewn  to  be  little  better \  But  in  his  coafHng 
along  the  (bores  of  the  iiland  this  Geographer  appears  to  be  pretty 
accurate.  And  the  progreffive  particularity  of  a  jdefcription  of 
the  eoaft,  and  the  ftriking  permanent  nature  pf  the  marks  in 
fiich  a  description,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  rftuft  neceflarily 
give  it  a  fufficient  exaftnefs  \  This  then  muft  Im?  our  flandard. 
And  let  us  now  make  ufe  of  it. 

Taking  Ptolemy's  account  of  the  weftern  fhore  but  inverting 
his  order,  let  us  begin  with  the  seftuary  of  Sabriana,  certainly 
and  confefledly  the  Severn-fea.  From  this  point  the  coafter  goes 
direftly  to  the  weft  for  an  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  to  the 
promontory  O&opitarum ;  plainly  ikirting  all  the  fbuthern  coaft 
of  Glamorganshire  and  Caerroarthenfliire,  and  the  fouthern  and 
fbuth-weftern  fliore  of  Pembrokefhire  to  St.  David's  Head.  From 
that  promontory,  in  advancing  ninety  miles  to  the  north,  he  goes 
4irft  fixty  to  the  aaft  and  then  twenty  to  tl*e  weft,  to  the  pro- 
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montory  of  the  Cangani ;  plainly  winding  along  the  deep  bay 
which  is  formed  by  St,  David's  Head  on  one  fide  and  by  Brachy- 
pult  Point  on  the  other,  and  the  whole  extent  of  which  is  fre- 
quently denominated  Cardigan  Bay.  So  far  we  are  abfblutely 
certain.  The  remarkable  nature  of  the  fhore  precludes  all  po£- 
Ability  of  miftake. 

From  Brachypult  Point,  in  eighty  miles  more  to  the  north,  the 
Geographer  goes  an  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  eaft,  as  in  twenty- 
five  more  he  turns  and  goes  ten  to  the*  weft.  In  the  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  eaft,  he  clearly  paffes  through  the  ftrait  of 
Menai  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  bay  which  is  formed  to  the 
north  and  north-eaft  of  Brachypult  Point.  And  in  the  ten 
miles  afterwards  to  the  weft  he  comes  out  of  the  bay.  But  here 
Jet  us  follow  him  gradually. 

la  the  firft  twenty  friiles  to  the  north  of  Brachypult  Point  he 
goes  forty  to  the  eaft,  to  the  river  Toifobius.  This  appears  at 
firft  fight  to  be  the  river  Conway.  And  as  both  Richard's  and 
Antonirie's  Itineraries  place  the  town  of  Conovium  hereabouts, 
and  the  former  exprefsly  calls  the  river  by  the  two  names  of  To- 
.fibus  and  Coriovius  5,  it  is  undoubtedly  that  river. 

From  the  Toifobius,  in  forty  miles  to  the  north,  Ptolemy  pro- 
ceeds eighty  to  the  eaft,  to  the  aeftuary  Seteia.  This  muft  cer- 
tainly be  the  opening  of  the  Dee,  as  that  could  not  be  milled 
by  a  perfon  ranging  up  the  coaft,  and,  if  not  miffed,  muft  come 
next  in  fucceflion.  And  Ptolemy's  diftance  of  forty  miles  right 
north  and  fouth  from  the  Toifobius  to  the  Deva  correfponds 
with  great  exa£hiefs  to  the  more  indirect  diftance  upon  the  road, 
at  which  the  Itineraries  of  Richard  and  Antonine  concur  to  fet 
the  town  of  Deva  from  the  town  of  Conovium ;  the  former  fix- 
ing the  one  at  fifty  miles  from  the  other,  and  the  latter  at  fifty- 
one  c.  Both  arguments  together  form  an  irrefragable  proof,  that 
the  Seteia  of  the  Geography  cannot  poffibly  be  any  other  aeftuary 
than  the  Deva  of  the  Itineraries  and  the  prefent  Dee.  And  this 
is  the  more  particularly  infifted  upon,  as  it  is  of  importance  in 
itfeif,  and  as  it  has  been  miftaken  even  by  our  learned  colle&or 

from  the  antients  \ 
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From  the  Seteia,  advancing  twenty  miles  to  the  north,  Pto- 
lemy goes  thirty  to  the  eaft,  to  the  aeftuary  Belifema.  This  is 
plainly  the  Merfey,  becaufe  Belifama  is  at  the  diftance  of  the 
Merfey  from  the  Dee,  and  becaufe  fuch  a  confiderable  objeft  as 
the  Merfey  could  not  be  overlooked  any  more  than  the  Dee. 
And  thus  far  we  are  certain  of  our  conclufions. 

But  the  Geographer,  ranging  along  the  coaft  of  Lancafhire 
for  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Merfey,  turns  with  the  turning 
fhore,  and  goes  ten. miles  to  the  well,  to  the  harbour  of  the 
Siftuntii.  This  fufficiently  argues  the  harbour  not  to  be  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Merfey.  And  this  equally  argues  it  not  to  be  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lune.  The  former  is  evidently  too  foutherly 
for  it,  and  the  latter  is  as  evidently  too  northerly.  Twenty-five 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Merfey  can  carry  us  only  to  one  place 
convenient  for  an  harbour,  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble.  All  ou* 
ha>bours  at  that  period  muft  have  been  the  natural  ports  which 
are  formed  by  the  openings  of  rivers.  And  the  opening  of  the 
Ribble  muft  neceflarily  have  been  the  next  great  particular  after 
the  Merfey  which  muft  have  challenged  the  notice  of  the  coaft- 
ing  Geographer;  as,  like  the  Dee  and  the  Merfey,  it  is  clearly 
too  confiderable  an  object  to  be  either  miffed  by  inattention  or 
omitted  by  defign.  Here  Ptolemy  has  undoubtedly  fixed  the 
harbour.  And  here  the  courfe  of  Richard's  Itinerary  and  the 
prefent  remains  of  antiquity  concur  to  fix  the  ftation  \ 

Upon  Full  wood-moor  near  Prefton  appear  the  evident  remains 
of  a  Roman  road,  which  is  popularly  denominated  the  Watling- 
ftreet,  which  ranges  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  which  tradition  af- 
ferts  and  traces  demonftrate  to  have  extended  acrofs  the  ifland. 
Along  this  therefore,  the  only  Roman  road  that  fo  ranges  and 

■  And  thus  the  immediately  fucceeding  seftuary  of  Moricambe  in  Ptolemy,  which  means 
The  Great  Bend  or  Haven,  muft  certainly  be  the  large  opening  into  the  land  of  Lancafhire 
which  is  formed  by  the  fhores  of  Lancafter,  Cartmel,  Ulverfton,  and  Walney  Ifland,  and 
into  which  the  rivers  Ken  and  Lune  liifcharge  their  waters,  as  this  is  the  only  Great  Bend 
before  we  come  to  the  aeltuary  of  Ituna,  which,  is  next  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  which 
it  confefledly  and  dearly  the  mouth  of  the  Eden. 
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is  fo  extended,  mull  the  feventh  Iter  of  Richard  feave  undoubt- 
edly proceeded.     That  Iter  is  thus  given  us  : 

A  PORTU  SISTUNTIOflUM 
Eboracum  uftjue  fie ; 
RERIGONIO  m.  p.  a$ 

Ad  Alpes  Peninos        — «.  8 

Alicana       —  *_*>         i<j 

tffurio  — *  -*-         18 

Eboraco       -*-  —         16. 

'From  the  Roman  name  of  the  Ribble-moutk,  Partus  Siftun- 
'tiorum,  that  seftuary  appears  to  have  been  empidyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  an  harbour  for  their  veftek.  Bat  it  was  then  a  mUoh 
More  confiderable  aeftuary  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Thi*  appear* 
Efficiently  from  the  preference  which  the  Romans  gave  it  be- 
fore the  aeftuaries  of  the  Merfey  and  the  Lone,  though  it  how 
affords  a  much  worfer  harbour  than  either  of  them,  admif* 
fhips  only  at  the  tide  of  flood,  and  even  then  hfts  only  a  na- 
vigable channel  of  an  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  And  with 
this  obiftVation*  sis  decifive  as  it  is  obvious,  agree  the  prefent 
.appearances  of  the  channel,  the  popular  tradition  Concerning  it, 
.and  the  more  recent  difcoveries  about  this  particular  partof  it. 

From  Ribchefter  to  thtf  fea  the  lingular  margin  of  the  river 
is  formed  by  a  level  of  fknd,  and  is  bordered  by  a  fteep  bank  of 
dearth ;  the  latter  of  which  is  evidently  the  original  boundary* 
and  the  former  as  evidently  the  original  ftrand,  of  the  flowing 
tide.  Thus  banked  with  high  lands  upon  both  fides,  the  natural 
channel  of  the  river  gradually  widens,  till  at  the  mouth  it  even 
opens  into  the  ample  extent  of  eight  or  nine  miles  in  breadth. 
At  fuch  an  opening,  unobftru&ed  by  the  prelent  faftds,  the  tide 
snuft  have  entered  with  a  vaft  body  of  water,  and  muft  have  flow- 
ed up  even  to  Ribchefter.  It  now  reaches  within  fix  or  (even  miles 
from  this  ahtient  village.  And  that  it  once  actually  flowed  wp 
*o  it,  is  intimated  by  the  popular  tradition  which  afferts-  the  river 
£ o  have  been  formerly  navigated,  and  is  evident  from  the  many 
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anchors  rings  and  nails  of  Imall  vcffcls  that  have  been  difco- 
vered  near  the  extenfive  area  of  the  church  \  Thefe  indeed 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  wrought  at  a  Roman  foundery 
there,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  tranfported  by  land  to  the 
veflels  at  the  Ribble-mouth.  But  fuch  a  fuppofition  would  be 
as  abfurd  in  itfelf  as  it  would  be  unfupported  by  evidence.  The 
fite  x)f  Ribchefter  has  no  mines  of  iron  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Every  fijte  had  then  a  fufficiency  of  fuel  around  it.  And  the  trou- 
ble of  the  conveyance  and  the  expence  of  the  carriage  would  be 
equally  great  and  fuperfluous.  Thefe  anchors  rings  and  nails 
j>  muft  have  belonged  to  the  veflels  of  the  garrifon  ;  and  the  large 

ftill-remainiiig  cut  upon  the  weftern  fide  of  the  church-yard 
does  plainly  confirm  k.  That  cut  extends  for  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  river  to  the  north,  and  is  for  part  of  its  extent 
three  or  four  yards  in  depth  and  eight  or  nine  in  breadth.  It 
could  never  have  been  defigned  for  a  military  fbfle,  becaufe  it 
has  no  foffes  or  veftiges  of  fofles  at  all  corresponding  with  k.  It 
could  have  been  defigned  only  for  the  dock  of  the  garrifon*  as 
the  channel  of  it  falls  with  a  gradual  defcent  to  the  river.  *  It 
was  clearly  a  flip  by  which  at  high  water  a  new  boat  was 
launched  into  the  river,  or  an  old  boat  brought  up  from  it  for 
reparation.  The  ground  adjoining  to  it  on  the  eaft  muft  have 
been  originally  the  dock-yard  of  the  town.  The  veflels  muft  have 
ordinarily  lain,  in  the  river  moored  to  the  banks  by  rings.  And 
thefe  muft  have  been  the  many  flats  and  barges  in  which  the 
Romans  made  voyages  upon  the  river,  warping  up  the  channel  ■ 
with  the  tidef  and  laden  with  the  contents  of  the  ftiips  that  lay  „ 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour  \ 

Thus  plainly  does  the  Ribble  appear  to  have  been  navigated  ' 
by  the  Romans  from  the  mouth  of  its  current  to  the  town  of 
Bibchefter.  Thus  plainly  does  the  tide  appear  to  have  flowod 
up  the  channel  of  the  river  to  the  fite  of  the  town,  covering  all  ■ 
the  rocks  in  ks  channel  and  all  the  fsndy  meadows  and  foft 
jnarihes  on  its  margin,  and  being  bounded  only  by  the  natural 
limits  of  its  lofty  banks.  And  the  great  difference  which  now 
appears  indie  flow  of  the  tide  could  never  have  been  occa&mod 
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hy  the  preffure  of  the  interior  ocean,  as  the  Romans  denomi- 
nated St.  George's  Channel '%  and  by  the  gradual  fettlement  of 
the  fands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Had  the  difference  been 
thus  occafioned,  the  Merfey  upon  one  fide  and  the  Lune  upon 
the  other  muft  have  partaken  of  the  fame  fate,  and  have 
been  blocked  up  with  the  fame  fands.  It  muft  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  caufe  as  partial  as  the  effefts  appear  to  be,  and  cori- 
,  fined,  like  them,  to  the  ftream  of  the  Ribble.  And  tradition, 
.the  faithful  prcferver  of  many  a  fa£t  which  hiftory  has  over- 
looked or  forgotten,  fpcaks  confidently  of  fuch  a  caufe,  afcribing 
•  the  final  ruin  of  Ribchefter  to  the  overwhelming  violence  of 
an  earthquake.  Such  a  caufe  without  doubt  muft  have  origin- 
ally changed  the  nature  of  this  once  the  moil  remarkable  seftu- 
ary  within  the  county,  and  have  thrown  up  that  large  and  broad 
barrier  of  fand  which  crofles  the  opening  of  it,  almoft  choaks 
up  the  inlet  of  the  tide  into  it,  and  contra&s  the  original  breadth 
of  the  navigable  channel  from  its  majeftic  extent  of  eight,  or 
nine  miles  to  the  narrow  fpan  of  an  hundred  yards. 

Such  was  the  aeftuary  of  the  Ribble  when  it  was  employed  as 
an  harbour  by  the  Romans.  And  from  the  great  fingularity  of 
the  name  which  the  Romans  conferred  upon  it,  THE  HAR- 
BOUR OF  LANCASHIRE,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  river  in  the  county  which  was  employed  as  an  harbour 
by  them.  Paffing  through  the  center  of  the  Siftuntian  country, 
.and  opening  with  the  largeft  mouth  into  the  fea,  the  Romans 
naturally  preferred  it  to  the  Merfey  or  the  Lune,  and  made  it 
a  the  one  port  for  the  county  of  Lancafter.  And  here  they  fhipped 
off  the  commodities  of  Lancafhire,  its  cattle  and,  its  hides,  its 
neat  baikets  and  its  large  hunting-dogs,  as  the  Romans  of  Italy 
were  particularly  fond  of  both  the  latter,  and  imported  the  com- 
modities of  Gaul  and  the  drefles  of  Italy '  \ 

The  ftation  which  was  called  by  the  fame  appellation  of  the 
Siftuntian  Harbour  was  certainly  ere&ed  upon  the  margin  of 
it,  and  confequently  within  the  mouth  of  the  prefent  Ribble. 
And  we  lhall  not  wander  long  in  the  fearch  of  its  fite.  It  muft 
Jiave  been  at  the  termination  of  the  above-mentioned  road,  as 
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the  line  of  that  road  is  dire&ed  acrofs  Fullwood-Moor  to  the 
weft.  But  the  line  can  never  be  carried  to  the  adual  mouth  of 
the  Ribble.  This  line  muft  abut  fbmewhere  upon  the  chan- 
nel at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles  from  the  mouth.  And  in 
feflr  it  points  fully  towards  the  famous  Neb  of  the  Nefe,  the 
extremity,  of  the  nofe  or  high  promontory  of  land  which  pro- 
jects into  the  eourfe  of  the  channel.  Near  the  conclufion  of 
that  part  of  the  way  which  is  denominated  Watling-ftreet, 
looking  along  the  track  of  the  proceeding  rojid  to  the  weft,  in 
a  clear  day  one  fees  the  Neb  of  the  Nefe  dire&ly  In  a  line  be- 
yond it. 

And  the  fpecified  diftances  in  the  Itinerary  concur  exa&ly  with 
the  direction  of  the  road.  Thus,  as  Rerigonium  is  obvioufly 
Ribchefter  i  the  Ipecified  diftance  from  the  harbour  of  the  Siftun- 
tians  to  the  ftation  of  Ribchefter  is  23  Roman  or  about  214. 
Englifh  miles.  This  diftance  neceffarily  carries  us  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  leads  us  up  the  winding  channel  of  it. 
Thus  advancing,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  we  come  to 
the  above-mentioned  Neb  of  the  Nefe  on  the  left.  This  is  about 
nine  miles  from  Prefton  by  the  level  track  of  the  Marfhes,  and 
about  eleven  by  the  circuit  of  the  higher  grounds ;  as  Prefton 
is  about  twelve  miles  from  Ribchefter,  This,  in  the  line  which 
the  Roman  road  muft  have  taken,  keeping  the  higher  ground^ 
but  not  curving  on  the  right  to  reach  Prefton  and  not  making 
a  return  on  the  left  to  recover  the  line,  muft  have  been  about 
twenty -one  from  Ribchefter,  and  is  therefore  exactly  at  the  re- 
quifite  diftance  from  it. 

Thus  do  thefe  two  arguments  concur  to  fix  the  Roman  fta- 
tion about  a  mile  to  the  weft  of  Freckleton  and  at  the  well- 
known  Neb  of  the  Nefe.  And  here  is  even  now  a  pretty  com- 
modious harbour.  Here  the  Ribble  forms  a  large  half-moon 
facing  the  fouth,  and  receiving  a  fmall  back-water  into  it  from 
the  north.  Here  the  Ribble  is  fecured  from  the  violence  of  the 
winds  by  the  high  lands  which  Ikirtit,  is  fcreened  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  tide  by  the  proje&ion  of  the  Nefs,  and  has  even 
now  a  breadth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet 
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upon  the  ebb.  And  here  is  even  now  the  little  harbour  of  Pref- 
ton,  a  large  warehoufe  being  erected  upon  a  mole  in  the  chan- 
nel, and  feveral  veflels  coming  to  it  from  London  from  Wales 
and  from  Ireland. 

On  the  high  lands  of  the  Nefs  then  muft  have  been  the  Roman 
ftation  which  guarded  the  harbour  of  the  Ribble.     And  on  the 
Very  Neb,  the  (harp  extremity  of  thefe  high  lands,  muft  the  fta- 
tion  have  a&ually  ftood,  as  there  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Ne& 
would  form  a  fufficient  barrier  upon  three  fides.     But  though 
the  name  is  retained,  the  Neb  has  been   long  wafhed  away. 
This  appears  at  once  upon  an  attentive  furvey  of  the  land  which 
is  the  weftern  horn,  as  the  high  ground  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savok  is  the  eaftern,  of  the  large  femicircle  of  rifing  grounds 
that  curves  along  the  channel  of  the  river.     The  weftern  horn 
has  certainly  no  Neb  exifting  at  prefent,  thfc  land  at  the  Neft 
running  nearly  in  a  right  line  from  eaft  to  weft.     And  this 
equally  appears  from  the  ravages  which  the  water  has  here  made 
upon  the  banks.     That  confpicuous  point  which  is  ftill  denomi- 
nated the  Neb  of  the  Jtafe  has  loft  nearly  two  ftatute*  acres  of 
ground  within  thefe  forty  years,  and  from  the  broken  moulder- 
ing condition  of  the  banks  both  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  appears 
to  be  lofing  every  day*     As  the  Roman  ftation  therefore  muft 
have  been  upon  the  extremity  of  this  promontory  >  the  fite  of  it 
and  all  its  remains  mi^ft  have  long  melted  away  into  the  chan- 
nel below.     Upon  th&t  fite,  fecured  by  its  natural  banks  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  yards  in  height  upon  three  fides,  and  defended 
by -a  ditch  upon  the  fourth,  it  muft  have  fully  commanded  the 
courfe  of  the  Ribble,  which  then  perhaps  did  not  at  low  water 
fpread  out  a  long  beach  of  gravel  on  the  north-weft,  which  cer- 
tainly as  now  winded  round  the  weft  and  the  fbuth,  and  which, 
extended  into  a  fafe  and  ample  harbour  on  the  eaft. 

From  this  ftation  a  road  goes  away  direftly  along  the  high, 
grounds,  and  is  vifible  (as  I  have  mentioned  before)  upon  Full- 
wood- Moor,  leaving  the  town  of  Prefton  about  a  mile  on  the 
right.  It  crofles  the  prefent  road  to  Lancafter  juft  before  the 
latter  makes  ait  angle  to  leave  the  Moor.     And  going  vifibly 
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along  the  Moor  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  then  afiumes  the  name 
of  Watling-ftreet,  and  retains  it  for  a  whole  mile,  appearing  at 
firft  merely  a  (harp  broken  ridge,  afterwards  widening,  and  at 
laft  rifing  two  or  three  feet  above  the  natural  foil  and  fpreading 
fourteen  and  twenty  yards  in  breadth.  And  it  terminates  with 
the  Moor  in  a  large  blunted  ridge  at  the  hedge  of  the  clofes, 
pointing  fully  to  the  village  of  Ribchelter,  and  ending  at  An- 
chor-Hill near  the  town ". 

The  name  of  this  fiation  and  of  the  previous  Britifh  town  is 
compounded  of  the  Britifh  words  RE  RIGON,  denoting  the  pe- 
culiar fite  of  both,  and  iignifying  to  the  north  of  the  current. 
Re  in  its  primary  import  fignifies  the  particular  pofition  Before ; 
and  Is,  Below,  is  the  regular  term  of  oppofition  to  it.  Thus  York* 
fhire  as  well  as  Lancashire  having  been  firft  inhabited  from  the 
fouth,  the  X wo  tow^s  which  were  raifed  upon  the  fites  of  Ribchefter 
and  Aldborqugh  affuraed  the  names  of  Rerigonium  and  Murium. 
The  former  received  its  appellation  not  merely,  as  Mr*  Baxter 
fuppqfes  of  other  towns  that  are  fimilarly  denominated,  becaufe 
it  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ribble,  but  becaufe  it  was  Before 
or  to  the  north  of  that  river,  The  latter  received  its  appella- 
tion, not,  .as  Dr.  Gale  fancies,  becaufe  the  Ure  defcends  at  Aid- 
borough  into  the  lower  grounds,  but  becaufe  Aldborqugh  was 
fituated  Below  or  to  the  fouth  of  the  Ure  *\  And  Rigon  is  the 
plural  of  Rig  a  flow,  and,  like  Avbn  the  plural  of  Av  Water, 
fignifies  a  ftream  or  current. 

The  channel  of  the  Ribble  appears  to  have  always  formed  jt 
curve  at  this  place,  which  did  not  as  now  face  the  fovthem 
bank,  but  opened  dire&ly  upon  the  northern.  This  is  evident 
from  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  the  northern  bank.  Great 
have  been  the  encroachments  which  the  Ribble  has  made  upon 
the  bank  of  the  town  within  thefe  fixty  years  only.  One  whole 
;ftreet  of  houfes  and  a  range  of  orchards  and  gardens  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  ftreamt  The  earth  daily  crumbles  and  h\\s 
into  the  channel.  And  the  church  itfelf,  raifed  as  it  is  upon  a 
lofty  bank  and  placed  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  margin  of  it,  is 
likely  to  be  fwept  away  in  fixty  years  more.    But  while  this 
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has  been  the  cafe  with  the  bolder  bank  of  the  town,  the  ground 
immediately  to  the  eafl;  of  it,  too  low  to  have  been  ever  ra- 
vaged by  the  floods,  muft  now  extend  as  far  as  it  ever  extended 
into  the  channel,  and  the  lively  brook  betwixt  both  muft  have 
always  fallen  into  the  Ribble  at  the  point  of  its  prefent  conjunc- 
tion with  it.     The  Ribble,  pafling  over  the  Roman  ford  at  the 
bridge  and  running  direCtly  under  the  fbuthern  bank,  is  thrown 
by  a  fhelve  of  it  direCtly  againft  the  fite  of  the  town,  and  joins 
the  lively  brook  exaCtly  at  the  point  where  the  lofty  bank  of 
the  town  commences.  In  this  the  original  difpofition  of  the  cur- 
rent, every  projection  of  the  northern  bank  beyond  the  imme-  , 
diate  line  of  the  conjunction  muft  have  formed  a  curve  in  the 
channel,  and   the  Ribble  muft  even  within  thefe  hundred  years 
have  curved  facing  to  the  northern  bank.     The  large  cut  that  is 
carried  from  Anchor-Hill  to  the  river,  by  its  continuance  even  at 
prefent  no  lefs  than  thirty  or  forty  yards  more  fbutherly  than 
the  above-mentioned  line   of   conjunction,    absolutely  demon- 
strates the  bank  to  have  extended  as  many  yards  at  leaft  to  the 
fbuth  of  the  line.     And  the  great  devaftation  which  the  current 
has  made  upon  the  bank  of  the  town  within  thefe  fixty  yearfc 
firfficiently  proves  tlie  projection  to  have  been  muchmore  conf?- 
derable  originally.     The  bold  bank  of  Ribchefter  muft  have  ac- 
tually come  forward  fo  far  into  the  valley,  as  to  range  in  a  ftraight 
line  with  the  headland  immediately  below  the  town,  which  now 
pufhes  itfelf  a  confiderable  way  into  the  valley,   and  remains   a 
ftriking  fignature  of  the  original  projection  of  the  whole.'    A 
projection,  which  till  thefe  fixty  years  had  withftood  the  waftfeftrl 
fury  of  a  rapid  current  dire&ly  beating  upon  it  for  a  long  flic- 
ceflion .  of  ages,  muft  have  been  originally  continued  with  the 
continuing  headland  more  than  half  way  over  the  valley.    And  • 
the  Ribble,  pufhing  its  ftream  immediately  againft  the  bafe  of  the 
large  projection,  was  conftrained  to  cany  its'  broken  waters  all 
along  the  eaftern  and  all  along  the  fbuthern  fides  of  it,  in  order 
to  reach  the  channel  in  which  it  now  moves  immediately  below 
the  town. 
Upon'  this  great  angular  ciuVe  in  the  current  of  the  Ribblfe 
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and  at  the  fbtrth-eafterly  point  of  the  whole  proje&ion,  tipon  the 
extremity  of  a  bank  that  Hopes  gently  in  one  regular  decline 
from .  the  neighbouring  hills  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  mud 
the  Siftuntian  Britons  have  placed  the  town  of  Rerigonium.  The 
river  was,  a  natural  barrier  upon  two  fides.  A  fofTe  undoubtedly 
ran  aprofs  the  ifthmus.  And  a  great  foreft  fwept  exten- 
fivejy  round  it  upon  all  l\ 

Such  was.  the  fitp  of  Rerigonium  in  the  time  of  the  Bri- 
tons. And  fuch  was  it  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  alio*. 
What  originally  changed  the  nature  of  the  fite,  tore  away 
the  angular  proje&ioa  of  the  ground,  and  opened  a  way 
for  the  river  to  gain  as  much  upon  the  bank  as  the  bank 
had  before  ufurped  upon  the  river,  it  may  feeni  impoflibl§  to 
afc^rtain  at  this  diffcnt  period  of  time.  But,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed ahoye*  the  popular  tradition  refers  the  deftru&ion,  of  tb? 
town  j  to  th^  ravages  of  ai},  earthquake.^  And  fuch  an  awful 
crfmVulfion  muft  have  certainly  been  the  original  caufe,  have  at 
once  ;f perhaps  choakqd  up  the  former  channel  of  the  river  on 
thq  eaft  and  fbuth  l?y*the  falling  iapf  the  banks,  and,  loofening 
the  foil  of  the  remainder,  have  rendered  it  lefs  able  to  bear  the 
wholtf  colleded  weight  of  waters  that  now  rufhed  upon  it.  The 
more  pointed  part;  of  the  proje&ion  perhaps  was  fwept.  away 
immediately,  and  the  right  ling  of  the  original  bank  was  left  tq 
be  gradually  preyed  upon  by  the  current.  And  fince  thefe  deT 
predatjons  have  continued  from,pgs  to  age,  the  r^ver  has  acquired 
i*ew  fQrce  as  it  obtained  more  advantages,  all  the  arts  of  pre- 
ventive industry  have  been  hitherto  inefFe&ual,  and  the  ftrearn 
bears  every  day  more  forcibly  upon  the  fite  of  the  town, 

By  this  remarkable  eataftrophe  it\(  the  fite  of  Rerigonium 
the  Caer  pf  the  Britons  and  th$  Caftrum  of  the'  Romans 
mutt  have  been  totally  .carried  away,  and  the  vifible  and 
in  vifible  remains  of  both  have  been  equally  buried*  where  fbme 
have  been  a&ually  difcovered,  under  the  level  bed  of  fands  which 
forms  the  meadows  on  the  fbuthern  fhore  of  the  Ribble.  And, 
in  confequence  of  this  reitfarkable1  cataftrophe,  the  .river,  having 
formed  a;  deep  curving/ indent  into . the  northern  bank,  now 
.  <      ;  winds 
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winds  along  the  funken  ftreets  of  the  Roman -Britifh  towri,; 
and  now  rolls  over  the  levelled  remains  of  the  Roman- Britifh 
houfes.  And,  near  the  foot  of  the  little  ftreet  that  leads  down 
to  the  river,  has  been  formerly  feen  in  a  dry  fummer  a  long  ex- 
tent of  a  thick  wall,  compofed  of  regularly  fquared  ftuned,  and 
forming  evidently  the  bafis  of  a  great  building ;  as  about  this 
part  of  the  river  in  general  whole  pillars,  broken  capitals  and 
bafes,  and  Roman  coins  and  Roman  infcriptioiis  have  been  fre- 
quently difcovered  within  the  channel.  i 

From  this  ftation,'  feefides  the  continued  road  of  this  feventh 
Iter,  which  I  fhall  hav6  occafion  to  mention  hereafter,  and 
among  the  vicinal  roads  to  Laricafter  to  Overborough  and  to 
Manchefter,  one  paffes  through  Whalley  and  points  to  Colne  '\ 
This  the  Britifh  appellation  ofthetowtt,  this  the  concurrence  of  i 
Roman  road  from  Cambodunum  at  it,  this  the  voice  of  tradition 
and  the  appellation  of  Cafter,evince  to  have  been  the  fikeof  a  ftatioftl 
The  road  from  Cambodunum  ftretches  vifibly  oVer  Stainland-Moor; 
pafles  through  the  townfhips  of  Barkiiland  andRifhworth,crofles  the 
Devil's  Caufeway  and  the  Roman  rtiad  from  Manchefter  to  Ilktey  '*; 
and  muft  therefore  have  fcfluredly  terminated  at  Colne.  -A  con* 
iiderable  quantity  of  Roman  coins  has  been-  difcovered  near 
Coliie,  at  Wheatley*  lane,  and  by  Emmet  l\  And  the  ftation 
muft  have  been  fixed  where  tradition  fixes  it,  upon  the  tall  emi- 
nence of  Cafter-Cliff,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  prefent  town. 
There  appears  the  evident  ikeleton  of  a  Roman  ftation  at  pre- 
lent,  a  regular  vallum  encircled  by  a  regular  foffe.  And,  (land- 
ing on  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  it  commands  a  very  extenfive 
view  of  the  country  around  it  ,f# 

This  ftation  appears  plainly  from  the  prefent  name  of  the 
town  to  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  Britifh  appellation  of  Co- 
lania  among  the  Romans.  The  Britifh  name  of  the  town  could 
have  refulted  only  from  the  Britifh  name  of  the  ftation.  And 
accordingly  we  find  the  anonymous  Chorography  placing  fuch  a 
ftation  among  thefe  hills ;  mentioning  it  next  to  one  which  was 
certainly  among  them,  the  Cambodunum  of  Antoninus,  and 
giving  it  in  different  MSS.  the  different  names  of  Calunium  and 

Cola* 
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Colanea  **•  This  name,  of  the  ftation  mult  have  been  derived 
from  the  fame  name  of  the  river  upon  which  it  was  erefted,  and 
which  is  now  denominated  Colne  Water.  And  the  river  muft 
have  enjoyed  the  name  in.  common  with  many  others  in  the 
ifiand,  particularly  the  Colne  of  Colchefter,  and  the  Colne  of 
St.  Albans  Uxbridge  and  Colnebrooke,  Nor  were  the  names  of 
thefe  latter  rivers  derived,  as  has  been  frequently  fuppofed  *% 
from  the  Roman  colony  of  Camulodunum  on  the  one  and  of 
Verulamium  upon  the  other.  The  names  were  given,  not  only 
Co  theie  rivers  which  once  had  colonies  upon  them,  but  alio  to 
feverai  others  which  never  had  any  at  all,  as  to  our  own  in 
JLancaftiire,  to  the  Colne  of  Gloucefterfhire,  and  to  the  Calne 
of  Wikihire.  And  the  names  of  all  are  derived  from  the  Bri- 
tiih  language,  Col-aun  in  that  language  fignifying  tl>e  narrow 
liver.  Thus  we  have  the  river  Cole  at  Colefliill  in  Warwick- 
there,  Calder  Cal-dur  or  Narrow  Water  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cafhire,  the  river  Colamon  near  the  ifthmus  of  Scotland,  the 
river  Collan  within  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  and  the 
river  Colun  .or  Clun  within  the  county  of  Shrewfbu^y  in  Eng- 
land ;  Amon  or  Avon  being  changed  into  Aun  An  or  Un,  as 
A-Lug-Amon  is  foftened  into  Alauna  into  Lan  and  into  Lami, 
the  varying  appellation  of  the  fame  river  within  our  own  coun- 
ty. And  thus  the  Colaun  of  Gloucefterfhire  Wiltshire  and 
JLancafliire  was  gradually  abbreviated  into  Colne,  juft  as  the 
fame  Alauna  has  been  abbreviated  into  Alne  in  the  Warwick- 
(hire  Alnecefter  or  Alcefter  %\ 

1  See  the  fame  in  another  Roman  road,  tf orfeley  p.  45 1  .-*. 
*  Phil.  Tranfc  vol.  XLVIL  p.  228.  — 3  Dr.  Stukeley  upon  Ri- 
chard p.  50,  68,  and  S&— 4  B.  I.  ch.  iv.  f.  3.— '*  p.  23-— 6  Ri- 
chard's Iter  1.  and  Antonine's  Iter  11.  — 7  P.  27.  Richard  calls 
the  Merfey,  and  not  the  Dee,  Seteia.  And  fo  likewife  in  his 
Map.  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  nothing  more  than  Se 
and  Teia  or  Deia,  The  Dee  (fee  b.  I.  ch.  vii.  f.  4.  a  Note),  as  the 
Britons  of  Anandale  are  called  equally  Elgovae  and  Selgovse  by 
1  *  .    tht 
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the  fame  Ptolemy,  &c;  — 8  Leigh's  N.  H.  of  Lancafhire  b.  iii. 
p.  2,  and  6,  —  9  Leigh  b.  iii.  p.' 2.  and  7^  unwittingly  argues 
againft  the  former  navigablenefs  of  the  river  by  barges,  becauie 
it  could  not  be  navigated  by  (hips.  '  And  fee  a  draught  of  one 
of  the  rings  in  Tab.  I.  No.  21.  and  of  one  of  the  nails  in  No.  24. 
— ,0  Richard  p.  21  and  43. — "  See  b.  I.  ch>.  ix,  f.  5.  and  ch.xi. 
f.  2.  —  lz  See  Leigh  b.  iii.  p.  6.  - — Xi  Baxter  in  Regulbium  and 
Robogdium,  and  Gale  in  Ifurium.  Thufe  Caefar  {peaks  of  the 
Southern  or  Inferiour  point  of  Britain  (p.  89.),  and  Ptolemy  con- 
ftantly  ufes  the  prepofitiori  vm  or  under  to  fignify  the  fouth  and 
unef  or  above  to  indicate  the  north.-—14  This  foreft  is  defcribed 
in  an  old  boundary-record  as  > two  in  name  and  one  in  effe£, 
beginning  at  the  bridge  of  the  Ribble,  going  to  Steop-clough, 
betwixt  Ribchefter  and  Haderfal, — betwixt  Chippin  andGofnaig, 
— to  the  water  of  Lond  or  Latmd—  by  the  demefne  of  Hornby 
—  to  the  water  of  the  Lone  or  Lune — and  the.  current  of  the 
Ken  or  Kent,  down  the  Kent  to  the  fea,,  along  the  coaft  of 
the  fea  to  the  foot  of  the  Wire— and  of  the  Ribble,  and  up  the 
Ribble  to  Ribble-bridge. — A  verdift  of  9  Hen.  III.  p.  237.  of 
Kuerden,  folio,  a  MS.  in  the  library  at  Manchefter  Ardh.  A. 
18,  5,  and  a  rude  ill-arranged  half-illegible  Cornmon-place-book 
for  the  Antiquities  of  Lancashire. +-  ,s  Mr.  Percival  in  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  XL  VII.  and  fee  next  fe£tion. — I6  See  b.  I.  ch.  Iv.  £  r . 
— ,7  Leigh  b.  iii.  p.  10.  —  "  This  account  I  received  in  a  letter 
from  the  reverend  Mr.  Wilfon  of  Colne.  —  The  late  bilhop  of 
Carlifle  and  myfelf  were  both  at  Colne  verjr  nearly  at  the  fame 
time,  and  both  failed  of  fuccefs  in  our  fearches,  though  the 
name,  the  remains,  the  tradition  are.  all  fo  ftriking.— . ,s>  Gallu- 
nium  the  immediately  fucceeding  name  in  Ravennas  has  been 
fondly  fuppofed  to  be  Whalley  (Gale  in  Ravennas  and  Percival 
in  Phil.  Tranf.).  But  none  of  Ravennas'?  names  can  with  any  pro* 
priety  be  applied  to  a  place  till  it,  has  been  previoufly  proved  to 
be  a  ftation.  Whalley  has  never  been  proved,  and  certainly  was 
not,  a  ftation.  It  has  not  either  of  the  two  only  determinate 
fignatures  of  a  ftation,  the  Roman  appellation  of  Cafter  or 
he  concurrence  of  Roman  roads  at  it.     And  Gallunium  indeed 

is 
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h  nothing  elfe  (I  apprehend)  than  a  repetition  of  the  fame  name, 
Calunium  and  Gallunium  being  evidently  (he  fame  word.  And 
fuch  repetitions  are  not  uncommon  in  this  inaccurate  Chorogra- 
phy .  —  *°  Particularly  by  Leigh  by  Gibfoh  aiid  by  Baxter.  — 
%t  Offian's  Poems  vol.  II.  p.  219,  Camden's  Ireland  c.  1354  and 
Shropfhire  c.  646,  and  Richard  Iter  14.  One  of  the  two  rivers 
at  Alcefter  is  ftill  called  the  Alne,  and  the  town  which  now 
itands  upon  the  Arrow  formerly  flood  upon  the  Alne :  See  ,Le- 
land  vol.  IV.  p.  54.  Hearne. 

In  the  volume  published  this  winter  by  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety of  London  we  have  the  two  Lancaftiire  antiquarians,  Mr. 
Watfon  and  Mr.  Percival,  very  bufily  employed,  as  Mr.  Percival 
had  been  employed  before  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  XL VII,  in 
fixing  a  Roman  ftation  at  the  town  of  Bury  and  about  nine  fttf- 
tute-miles  from  Manchefter.  But  the  one  great  reafon  adduced 
by  both  is  furely  very  incompetent  to  the  occafion.  The  name 
of  Bury,  fays  Mr.  Watfon  p.  69,  denotes  it  to  have  been  Roman'; 
and  Mr.  Percival  had  aflerted  the  fame  before  (Phi^  Tranf.  vol* 
XL VII).  Mr.  Percival  may  ftand  excufed  for  the  aflertion*. 
He  knew  too  little  of  the  Saxon ,  language  to  be  capable  of 
judging.  But  what  fhall  I  fay  for  my  learned  friend,  a  critic 
in  the  language  ?  Bury  certainly  carries  no  Roman  fignature  at 
all  with  it.  Bury  merely  fignifies  in  the  Saxon  either  a  caftle  or  a 
market-town.  And  "  the  vifible  marks  of  a  ftation' *  which  Mr. 
Watfon  and  Mr.  Percival  imagine  themfelves  to  have  difcovered 
at  Bury  (Archaeologia  p.  69.  and  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  XL VII)  are 
merely  the  relicks  of  a  more  modern  caftle.  This  is  actually- 
mentioned  in  our  Mancunian  records;  and  tradition  derives  all 
the  ftones  of  the  prefent  church  from  it.  And  this  aftually  lies 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Ribchefter.  The  not 
attending  to  the  one  only  determinate  character  of  a  ftation,  the 
Roman  appellation  of  Cafter  at  the  place  or  the  coincidence  of 
Roman  roads  at  the  point,  has  ftrangely  feduced  the  generality 
of  our  antiquarians  into  a  wildernefs  of  error.  And  upon  the 
application  of  this  ufeful  teft  we  fee  Bury,  Blackburne  (Archse- 
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ologia,  Mr.  Perchral's  Eflay,  p.  64)9  and  a  thoufand  other  ftationg, 
jail  inftantly  vani(h, 

And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrick  of  a  vifion, 

-  » 

Leave  not  ji  wreck  behind. 


n. 

ANOTHER,  road  of  the  Romans  appears  to  have  heen  laid 
from  the  ftation  of  Mancunium,  and  to  have  proceeded  into 
Yorkfliire.  Branching  probably  from  the  road  to  Cambodunum 
about  Ancoates-lane,  and  traveriirig  the  townfhip  of  Manchefter 
obliquely,  it  rauft  have  pafled  through  Street-fold  in  Moftoa, 
by  Street-bridge  in  Chatherton,  and  by  Street-yate  in  Ryton, 
and  pointed  evidently  for  Littleborough  Rlackftone-Edge  and 
Ilkley.  Thefe  three  appellations  pf  Street  very  clearly  afcertain 
the  general  dire&ion  of  its  courfe,  and  fuificieutly  fupply  the 
abfolute  w^t  of  any  a&ual  remains,  or  even  of  any  traditional 
notices  concerning  it. 

Leaving  Street-fold  and  the  paviih,  the  road  muft  have  pro* 
ceeded  by  Street-bridge  and  Street-yate,  and  was  lately  dug  up 
near  Rochdale.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  righ£  of  the 
town  and  near  the  road  from  Oldham  to  it,  the  way  was  cut 
through  in  making  a  marie-pit*  and  appeared  fevcral  yards  in 
breadth  and  deeply  gravelled.  And  upon  Blackftone-Edge  it 
is  interfered,  as  I  have  mentioned  before  \  by  the  road  from 
Cambodunum  to  Colania.  Having  crofled  the  edge,  it  ranges 
nearly  from  north  to  fouth,  being  difcoverod  in  this  dire&ion 
along  the  eaftern  fide  of  thefe  mountains.  Leaving  Halifax  cou- 
fiderably  on  the  right,  and  EUinworth  only  a  little  on  the  left, 
the  line  paflcs  through  Dinhani  Park,  running  a  good  way  to. 
the  weft  of  Bradford  and  a  little  to  the  weft  of  Cullingwoirth. 
Betwixt  Hainworth  and  Cullingworth  the  road  is  vifible,  a  paved 
way  more  than  twelve  feet  broad  and  neatly  fet  with  the  ftofles  of 
the  country.  It  appears  in  feveral  places  upon  Harding  or  HapdfeR 
.MoOr*  croffing  the  height  of  the  moor,  and  pointing  upon  thfe 
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Moor4ioufeabove Morton,  and  is  again  viiible  upon  Rumbles Moor  % 
Upon  the  broad  extent  of  this  wafte  wildernefs,  it  appear*  (as  I 
am  informed)  a  raifed  paved  road  overgrown  with  turf,  keeping 
upon  the  (helve  of  the  hills  to  avoid  the  cliffs  upon  one  fide  and 
the  rooratfes  On  the  other,  and  pointing  dire&ly  beyond  the1 
high  fteep  rocky  mound  of  the  moor  to  the  gay  valley  of  the 
Wherf  and  the  little  town  of  Ilkley  within  it. 
r  The  town  of  Olicana  or  Alicana  is  utterly  unnoticed  by  An- 
toninus, but  is  mentioned  equally  by  Ptolemy  and  by  Richard. 
The  prefent  remains  at  Ilkley  evince  it  to  have  been  a  ftationary 
town.  And  the  feventh  Jter  of  Richard  argues  it  to  have  been 
denominated  Alicana.  It  lies  'at  the  diftance  of  more  than  forty 
miles  from  Manchester,  but  had  probably,  as  1  fliall  {hew  here- 
after* a  leffer  ftation  about  the  mid-way  betwixt  hoth  \ 

Th$  town  of  Ilkley  is  placed  upon  the  great  poft-road  that 
runs  from  Kendal  to  York,  but  is  almoft  barred  up  by  tracklefs 
waftee  a«d  impra&icable  roads  upon  every  other  quarter.  The 
town  of  Ilkley  lies  fnug  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley,  mean  dirty 
arid  insignificant,  known  only  to  the  antiquarian  for  fome  curi- 
ous hifcriptions  that  have  been  difcovered  at  it,  and  to  the  invalid 
for  a  fine  fpring  of  mineral  water  that  has  been  found  about  a. 
mile  from  it»  It  was  more  remarkable  formerly,  but  feems  not 
to  have  been  ever  confiderable.  It  ftand&  upon  an  agreeable  fite* 
having  a  gentle  defeent  to  the  north,  and  the  Wherf  flowing 
briflcly  in  the  front  of  it.  This  river,  one  of  the  three  great 
ftrtams  by  which  the  Weft-Riding  of  Yorkfhire  is  fo  ufefully 
watered  for  cultivation  and  (b  beneficially  divided  for  commerce, 
rifes  among  the  hills  a  little  to  the  weft  of  t?he  town,  and  wafl^* 
the  gentle  eminence  upon  which  it  is  ere&ed*  '  This  river,  vovy 
different  from  the  Ait,  and  remarkably  fwift  in  its  cou  rfe,  re* 
ceivfed  from  the  Britons  an  appellation  dire&ly  the  reverie  of  the 
Atr*s,  and  was  denominated  Getf-ab  Gef-av  or  the  eager  water,  a 
name  in  popular  pronunciation  contracted  into  Gerb  Verb  Guerf 
w  Wherf  \  And  this  river,  remarkably  beautiful  in  its  ap- 
pearance, was  particularly  formed  iilto  a  divinity  by  the  Britons* 
and  a  large  handfotiie  altar  has  beet*  fottnd'  Aear  the  bank  of  it 
-   ■  •  T  a  confecratcd 
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confecrfited  t>y  a  Roman  officer  to  Verb-eia  the  Goddefe -Nymph, 
of  the  current 5. 

In  this  village  center  feveral  roads  of  the  Romans..     The  road. 
which  comes  from  Maricunium  and  appears  upom  Rumbles  Moor 
is  found  again  upon  Middleton  and  Blueburgh-houfe  Moors  be- 
yond the  town,  paved,  like  that,  with  ftones  uncommonly  large, . 
and  edged,  like  that,  with  ftill  larger,  and  points,  I  fuppofe,  ta 
Catarick.     Another  road  ftretches  over  the  hills,  from  the  weft, 
and  is  evidently  the  fame  which  is  traverfed  by  the  feventh  Iter* 
of  Richard,     This  road  is  traceable  for  three  miles  together 
from  Ilkley*  and  then  appears  very  confpicuous  for<a  whole  mile, . 
lying  upon  a  large  moor  in  the  townfhip  of  Old  Addinghara, , 
parallel,  with  and  a  few  yards  to  the  fouth  of  the.prefeat  roadLta. 
Skipton,  and  croffed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  turning  road; 
to  Colne*.  which  falls  afterwards  into  another  road  nearly  pa&l-  - 
lei  with  both,  though  a  good  deal  more  foutheriy  than  either*; 
And  from,  all  this  line  of  the  road  it.  appears  demonftrably  not/- 
to  have  been-  directed  to  Colne  at  all*    It  plainly,  points  Jbmet 
miles  to  the  north  of  Colne  and  fome  to  tbe  fouth  of  Skipton^ 
and  bears  undoubtedly  upon  Broughton,  a  final!  village  in  York-, 
fliirer  about  fix  ftatute-miles  to  the  north  of  Ctilne  and^fout  osr 
five  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Skipton,  and  lyes  upon  thq  bank  of  a  finally 
gurrent  in  a  valley.  And  Broughton  muft  certainly  have  been  the, 
fiction  which  is  here  denominated  in  Richard -Ad  A ipes  Peninps*, 
The  whole?  range  of  hills  which, runs  from  Deri?y(hix&  info  Scot- 
land was  naturally  denominated  by  the  Britons,,  as  a  part  of  ther 
mountains  of  Swkferlaad  is  denominated  to. the  prefent  day,  JUpj, 
Penin,  the-  Penine  or  Apennine.  Alps, .the  high  heads  or  the  lofty. 
hills6.     And  this  pfrfTof  the  range  inXome  meafure  retains  the, 
general  appellation-  to  the  prefent  period, .  anvhigh  abrupt  peak 
to  the  fouth-weft  being,  ftill  denominated.  Pen-hull  Pendle  or 
the  head -height*  a.  large  lofty  moor  ftill  nearer  to,  Broughton 
being  called  Pea-how  Peijnow  or  the  head-hill,,  and  a  great 
high  mountain  a  little  to  the.  north,  of  Broughton  being  ftill 
named  Peni-guent  Penigenfc  on  the.  principal  head  ?..    And  the 
toad  from:  Broughton,,  like  the  feventh  iter  of  Richard,.  i&  car- 
ried- 
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tied  through  Alicana  to  Ifiirium. .  Stealing  acrofs  the  fields  near 
Ilkley,  it  traverfes  Banks's  Croft,  crofles  the  lane  leading  t  to. 
ths,  church  .from  .  Bradford  and  .  Halifax  and  denominated  .the* 
Tpwn-gate, ,  enters  the  Scafe-Croft,  and  has  been  found  among, 
the  inclofures  for  nearly  a  mile,  pointing  evidently  to  the  town 
of  Aldborough8* 

TJhjis  decifively  is  Ilkley  evinced  to  have  been  a  ftation  of  the 
Romany    And  the  ftationary  area  may  be  afcertained  with  equal. . 
decifivenefs.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  appellation  of  Caftle-hill,  by 
the  nature  of  the  fite,  and  by  the  jemains  of  the  Roman  vallum. . 
The  fite  ist  admirably  defended  by  the  Wherf  in   front  and  by 
two  brooks  at  the  fides.     The  Wherf  glides  along  the  northen* . 
front  of  it,  ,a.  very  .narrow  level  of  boggy  ground  ranges  betwixt 
the  river  and  that,  and  the.  .area  looks  down  upon  both  from  a 
fteep  braw  of  twenty ^five  or  thirty  yards  in  height.     The  weft- 
em.  brook  ha»  had  half  its, waters  diverted  into  another  channel,  > 
muft  before  .have  flowed  a  very  lively  current,  ,and  gave  addi*> 
tional  ftrength  to  a  brow  naturally  fteep  and  riling  about  twelve 
or  fifteen,  yards  above -itr .  Thereaftera  brook   is  remarkably  - 
briflc,  and  runs  about  twenty  *yards«  below  the  creft  of  the  brow;  . 
And  both  of  them  difcharge  their,  watars  into  the  Wherf  a  few 
yards  below  the  ftation.     The  whole  area  waa  about  a  hundred 
yards,  by  a  hundred  and  iixty*  , the.  northern, barrier  (I  fiippofe) 
ranging '  along  thciins  of .  the:  pr^fent  Jane,  %and  parallel  writh 
and  about  twenty  yards  to  the  north  of  .the  Roman  road  froo*  . 
Broughton  to  Aldbdrough;     The^vhole^extent  of*  the  area  con* 
tained  about-  four,  acres  of'  ground j , encompaffing  a  :building 
called  The  Caftle<  and  including  the  church  audits  area.  .  And 
the  vallum  of  the,  ftation  prefents  itfelf  to  the<eye  at  the.  norths 
weftem  angle,  and  is  eafily  difcovered  under  the  turf  along  thei 
whole*  compaft  of  the  brows,  being  the-  rough *  fabte  flag-ftones 
of  the- country -cemented   together    with  indifloluMe  mortar.  . 
The  nature  of -the  ground  muft  originally  have  giveui  denomi-* 
nation  to  the.  fottnfL     Being  Seated  upon  the  level  of  aa  emi- 
nence, it  naturally  received  the  appeUation  of  Alicana  AUi-caik^ 

or  tfoeforwefc  upon  the.'heigbt  V.  .  J  • 
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The  town  was  ^gnftrufted  very  near  to  the  ftation  and  along 
the  courfe  of  the  road  from  Broughton,  in  Banks's  Croft,  Scafe- 
Croft,  and  fome  adjoining  clofes.  There  fragments  of  bricks  re- 
markably red  have  been  frequently  dug  up,  and  there  the  foun- 
dations of  houies  remain  very  viftble  at  preient.  No  new  inferip- 
tions  have  been  lately  discovered.  Bat  many  old  inferiptions  have 
in  all  probability  been  buried  within,  the  walls  of  the  preient 
church.  A  ftone  appearsv  a&uatty  built  up  in  the  fouth-eafrerit 
^corner  of  the  building,  and  exhibits  an  inscription  once'  copied 
by  Camden  and  by  Horfeley,  but  now  abfolutely  illegible-,  upon* 
the  outer  plane  of  it  **.  And  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  bel- 
frey  within  is  a  couple  of  (tones,  one  of  which  was  certainly  a 
Roman  altar,  4  patera  appearing  embofled  upon,  the  ee{ge  of  thfc 
ftone,  and  the  other  is  charged  with  a  womaji  wearing  a  iargtf 
peaked  bonnet  on  her  head,  and  grafpihg  a  fnake  in  :  eighth 
hand,  which  rife  ere&  over  each  ihoulder,  and  lift  their  heads? 
confiderably  above  it  ".  "     " 


/  > 


*  R.  I.ch.  iv.  fe&.  i .  andch.  v.  fe&.  k— *Dr.Riehardibn  ift  Le-> 
land's  Itin.  Hearne  Vol.  IX.  p.  146.  and  Mr.  Angier.  in  HoriGeleyi 
p.  413.  Mr.  Horfeley  p.  373  has  miftakenly  carried  this  road 
ibuth  as  far  as  the  Roman  road  frbm  Tadcafter  to  Mancheftgr. 
~— *  Richard's  feventh  Iter,  Rerigonium,  Ad  Alpe&  Penino6,  Ali- 
cana,  Ifurium.  And  fee  B.  I*  <?h.  vi.  fed.  2.— J1:  See  Camden  p. 
567. — >s  Camden  p.  568.— *Hichardp.  27.  And:in  Moittfaucon's 
Antiquite  Expliquee  torn.  II.  p.  419.  is  an  Alpine  Infcription  to 
J\ipiter  by  the  title  of  Deo  Pennino  Optimo  Maximo^—7  So,  Pen* 
dleton  and  Pendlebury  near  Mancheiter  arc  written  in  all  our 
old  records  Pen-hull-ton  and  Pen-huli-bury.  So  Pendletob  near 
Clitherow  is  called  Penhulton  in  an  antient  record  of  Dugdale's 
Baronage,  Vol!  I.  p.  789.  And  another  eminence  not  far  from 
Penigent  and  in  Wenfley-dale  is  alio  called  Pen-hill, — *See  alio 
Gale  p.  17.  Horfeley  p.  373.  and  Richard's  feventh  Iter  for  this 
road; — •  AL  for  Ar,  Upon ;  See  Baxter  in  Jbelnium  and  Lhuyd 
in  p.  31-  Hence  Alicana  and  Ariconium  are  the. fame  in?  import.: 
The  fpecified  diftances  in  the  feventh  Iter,  frocft  iReragonium  to 
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Ad  Alpes  Peninos  and  to  Alicana  are  certainly  corrupted,  "Only 
eighteen  horizontal  Roman  miles  or  about  twenty-one  Englifli 
road  miles  are  given  us  betwixt  Ribchefter  and  llkley,  when 
the  real  diftance  by  Colne  or  by  Broughton  muft  meafure  nearly 
forty. — *  See  Camden  p,  568,  and,Horfeley  in  Yorkfhire  In- 
scriptions, llkley.  — "  It  is  furprizing  that  thefe  monuments 
efcaped  the  notice  of  Camden,  who  particularly  examined  the 
infide  of  the  church  for  Roman  remains  (p.  56 9)*  And  at 
Brough  in  Derbyshire  (fee  Appendix  N°.  L  Iter  1 8)  I  faw  a 
ftone  exhibiting  a  fomewhat  fimifar  figure,  a  large  rough  ftone 
having  been  difcovered  in  a  field  a  little  diftant  from  the  Grit- 
ftone  water,  and  then  lying  in  one  of  the  hedges,  which  in  the 
bending  hollow  of  one  fide  exhibited  the  half-length  of  a  woman 
(raffing  her  hands  upon  her  breaft  and  wearing  a  large  peaked 
bonnet  on  her  head..    But  there  were  no  fhakes* 


■ 

IT  has  never  been  ftrppofed  by  the  anttcjuariatis  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  ftation  at  Buxton.  That  they  had  a  bath  is  con*- 
fefled  by  the  criticks*  and  demonftrated  by  the  remains1.  And 
aflu  redly  they  could  not  have  had  the  one  without  the  other* 
The  one  muft  affuredly  have  been  erected  by  the  gamfon  of  the 
other.  !n  thefe  the  wildeft  parts  of  the  wiideft  region  in  Eng- 
land,, cohered  as  they  muft  all  have  been  by  the  impenett-abli 
frith  or  foreft  that  gave  denomination  to  Chapel-a-Frith  oil 
one  fide  of  Buxton,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  garrifon  only  could 
have  caufed  the  medicinal  virtues  of  thefe  tittle  fprings  to  be 
even  known  to  the  Romans.  In  thefe  the  witdtf^  -parts  of  the 
wildeft  region  in  England*  peopled  as  they  intrft  then  have  bee  A 
by  the  hcafts  that  gave  denomination  t*  the  Wolf-hunters  it 
WormhiB  on  another  fide  of  B»xtot*\  the  ©eigl^bouthAdd  of  * 
ftation  only  could  have  caufed  tficfe  watecs,  after  tfhey  werd 
known,  to  be  ^oilefted  into  a  fcferveir  atid  to  \>6  cov^reA  with  a 
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%  The  Romans  therefore  had  certainly  a  ftation  at  Buxton. . 'Antt 
rliis  is  equally  demonftrated  by  the  concurrence  of  Roman  roads 
at  it.  One  proceeds  to  it  froqn  Manpheiier  ;  another  courfes,  £9 
it  over  the  Moors  from  Brough;  a  third  acjvpnces  to  it*  by  Street 
in  the  vicinity  of  Goithe^dj  and  a -fourth  jftretches  towards  it 
by  Middle-ftreet  and  Over-ilreet  in  the  road  to.  Braffington.  And 
the  ftation  muft  certainly  have  been  contiguous  to  the  Bath. 
The  latter,  as  I  fhdl  loon  evince,  was  clofe  to  St.  Anne's  Well 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  former  muft  therefore  have 
•been  immediately  above  it  and  along,  the  plane,  of  the  hilL  And 
this  lite  is  naturally  defended  by  a  high  fteep  flope  upon  two 
.fides  and  the  little  Wye  clamouring  at  the.  foot  of  it. 

The  Roman  road  from  Brough  is  popularly  denominated  the 
SBatham-Gate,  appears,  a  long  ftraight  ftreak  of  green  upon  the 
heath  about  four  miles  from  Brough,  and  pufhes  by  Smalldater 
Fold  to  Buxton  \     The  Roman  road  from  Braffington  runs  long 
and  broad  over  Braffington-Moor  for  feveral  miles  together,  giv- 
ing denomination  to  Over-ftreet  a  little  on  this  fide  of  Hurd- 
low  and  to  Middle-ftreet  a  little  beyond  it.     And  the  road  from 
pur  own  to.  this  ftation  commenced  at  the.eaftem  extremity  of 
the  Caitle-field  and  betwixt  the  roads  of  Kindeyton  and  pf  Slack, 
♦Crofting  the  prefent  highway,  it  entered  theoppofite  fields,  and 
flanted  along  them,  not  in,  a  xlireft  line  for  Stockport,  but  at  firft 
an  a  ^Uredion  for  Garret-lane,  then  in  another  for  the  Medlocki 
.  and  afterwards  in  another  for  the  Comebrook.     This  was  plainly 
the  original  courfe  of  the  road,  as  the  nature,  of  the  ground  aad 
.  the  direction  of  the  road  in  Longlight  fufficiently  fhew. 

Paffing.  along  the  left  hand  of  Gathemes-Field,  and  xroffing 
•  the  brook  beyond  it,  the  .Roman  . xoad  jnuft  have  mounted  the 
little  eminence  of  -Calley-Banks,  -  and  have  continued  ypon  the 
'  edge  of  it  into;  GarrettJane.     This  was  the  courfe  of  a ,  public 
-road  even  within  .the  prefent  century;  and -therefore  no  appear- 
ances <ef  the  Roman  -conftau&ion  can  be  expected  along  it.     In 
Garret-lane,  having  obtained  a  proper  line  for  the.  ford  over  the 
Medlock,  the  Roman  ioa4.n»uft:  have  made  a  confiderable  angle, 
-have  winded  along  the  gentle  defcent  to  Garret-Hall,  have  Teff 

Garret- 
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tSarret-Bridge  immediately  on  the  right,  and  have  pafled  along 
the  margin  of  the  Medlock.  But  the  curved  channel  oftheHver 
interfering  the  courfe  of  the  road,  the  latter  muft"  Hhve  crofted 
ihe  former  at  the  Old  Ford,  as  this  paflage  over  the  river  is 
Rill  denominated.  And  all  this  line  of  the  road  continues  in 
fomc  meafure  and  for  part  of  its  courfe  a  public  way  to  the  prefent 
"moment. 

*  The  Roman  road  muft  now  have  deferted  the  lane,  hat^e  en- 
tered the  left-hand  fields,  have  reached  the  harrow  chanriel  of 
the  Cornebrook  and  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  road  at  the  bridge, 
and  have  fallen  into  the  commencing  line  of  Longfight.  The 
whole  range  of  the  prefent  road  to  Stockport  From  the  fe- 
cond  mile-ftone  to  the  bank  of  the  Merfey  is  popularly  denomi- 
nated High-ftreet*  and  thereby  fufficiently  evihceis  itfelf  to  be 
Roman.  And  the  firft  half-mile  6£  it,  being  femarkahly  dire&, 
has  obtained  the  particular  and  fignificative  appellation  of  Long- 
light.  Thus,  pafling  along  the  prefent  highway,  mult  the  Ro- 
man  road  have  croffed  the  ford  over  the  Merfey  at  Stockport* 
This  from  the  fharp  (leap,  ftop,  or  fteep  upon  either  fide  of  it 
received  the  appellation  of  Stopford  from  the  Saxoqs  *,  and  was 
about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  prefent  bridge  and  about 
fixty  below  the  conjun£tion  of  the  Merfey  and  the  Tame.  And 
Jthe  road  muft  have  then  mounted  the  brow  of  the  Cattle-hill  to 
the  level  of  the  market-place,  afid  have  traveled  the  lite  tit  thfc 
town  to  Buxton.  * 

The  medicinal  waters  of  this  village  muft  editsinly  have  firft 
•bCfcafiohed  the  Romans  to  form  a  fettteirfeiit  at  BuXtdn  ih :  gene- 
sal.  The  medicinal  waters  of  the  Hill  muft  aS  certainly  havft 
Jfrft  occafioned  the  Romans  to  fix  their  ftdtfonary  rtefidfence  \fpon 
this  pait  of  Buxton  in  particular.  Thus  the  fpririgs  that  friMlei 
hot  Jit  the  foot  of  the  Downs,  and  trickled  in  fmoaky  Currents 
along  the  level  of  the  vale  at  Bath,  attracted  the  Romans  to  thfe 
one,  and  ifettled  a  colony  on  fhe  othef.  And  had  not  fuefo'k 
teafotk  influenced  the  Ramans,  they  would  neither  haVe  fixed  * 
ftation  upon  a  (loping  hill  afuT  a  fhigW  (hallow  hrookat  frfttdij 
nor  have  planted  a  tolony  within  the  mortify  holtow  t>f  A  eteft 
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dale  and  upoa  the  margin  of  a.  muddy  lethargic  current  at 
Bath. 

The  Roraan&pf  Britain  carefully  marked  and  colle&ed  for  ufe 
the  mineral-tin&ured  fprings  of  the  ifland,  which  had  rilled  oa 
for  ages,  either  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  Brkons  axound  them,  or 
wafting  their  liquid  treafures  upon  the  folitary  waftes  of  the 
country.  And  the  Britons  foon  adopted  the  cuftom  of  their 
conquerors,  They  faw  the  Romans,  among  them,  in  aa  habi- 
tual conformity  to  their  native  manners,,  often  laving  their  bo- 
dies in  baths :  and  they  foon  copied  the  idle  refinement..  They 
law  the  Romans  among  them*  in  the  injudicious  luxury  of  their 
native  climes,  ftill  more  injudicious  as  it  was  beneath  the  chiL- 
ling  atmofphexe  of  Britain,,  often  laving;  their  bodies  in  Thermae 
pr  hot  batlis :.  and  they  imitated  the  enervating  feftnefs*  The 
fprings  that  fteamed  as,  tliey  gufhed  from  the  mixing  minerals 
of  our  Britifh  hills  were^  collected  together  into  bafons,  and  the 
Roman  and  the  Briton  ftewed  equally  amid  the  relaxing  waters*. 
Hence  we  find  the  hot  baths  of  Britain  mentioned  particularly 
by  Boadicea,  by  Richard,  by  Ptolemy*  and  by  Antoninus  V 
Hence  we  fee  ti/aK  §tym  in  Ptotemy,  Therms  in  Richard,  and 
Aquae  Softs  both  in  Richard  and  Antoninus,  to.be  all  the  cha-- 
ra&eriftiok  appellation?  of  our  Bath  in.  Somerfetfhire  r.  And 
hence,  we  meet  with  Aquse  in  Richard  as  the  defignatioa  equally 
q£  Bath  and  of  Wells  %  and  Aquae  in  Ravennas  as  the  title  of 
*  town  which  lies  lbmewhere  between  Lindum  ox  Lincoln  uport 
the  one  fide  and  Canwlodulum  or  Slack  upon  the  other,  and 
which  for.  the.  expreffive.  particularity  of  the  name  is  in  all  pro- 
bability Buxton10.. 

Thefe  towns  th&Britons  muft  have  probably  diftinguilhed  by  the 
denomination  of  BathamrChefters  or  the  cities  of  wafhing.  And 
thefe  tpwns  the  Saxons  certainly  diftinguifhed  afterwards  by  theie 
own.  kindred  appellation  of  Baths..    Thus  the  Aquae  Solis  of  the 

:  Romans  and  our  prefent  Bath,  in,  Someriet/hire  is  denominated 
jtathanrcefter  as  early  even  as  the  fixth.  century  ".    And  hence* 
the  Roman  road  which,  traverfes  the  Moors  from  the  neigh- 
iKwring  Brough  to.  Buxton  "  is  popularly  ftiled  Batham-Gate 
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among  the  Peakrills  ;  and  even  the  village  of  Buxton  is  as  po- 
pularly denominated  the  Bath  among  all 'the  inferior  orders  of 
people  in  the  adjoining  counties. 

The  Roman  Bath  at  Buxton  was  plainly  difcernible  by  its 
ruins  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  contiguous  to  the  ftone-alcove 
that  is  now  ere&ed  over  St.  Anne's  Well.  The  dimenlions  of  it 
were  then  traceable  by  the  eyes,  and  the  wall  of  it  was  covered 
with  a  red  coat  of  Roman  cement  hard  as  brick  and  exaftly  >e- 
fembling  tile  IS.  This  mud  have  been  fed  by  the  fprings  which 
now  feed  the  great  bagnio  immediately  above,  and  the  over- 
flowings of  which  fupply  the  lefler  bagnio  for  the  poor  below. 
Arid  this,  like  the  former,  muft  have  been  of  a  blood- warm 
heat,  and  muft  therefore  have  been  more  congenial' to  the 
warmth  and  more  friendly  to  the  health  of  the  human  frame, 
in  the  general  and  conftant  ufe  of  it  among  the  Romans,  than  the 
boiling  waters  of  the  fun  at  Bath. 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  nations  in  Britain  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  one  denomination  of  Uiccii,  iTices,  or  Vices.  The 
name  of  Ic,  Uic,  or  Vic  fignifies  a  brave  people ,s.  This  there- 
fore was  naturally  a  popular  name  among  the  military  nations 

of  the  Celtae.  Thus  we  find  the  Aulerci  Eburo-  Vices,  the  Au- 
lerci  Branno- Vices,  and  the  Lemo- Vices,  in  Gaul.  And  thus 
we  find  the  Huiccii  or  Vices  and  the  OixMJices  or  Ordo- Vices 
in  Britain  I€. 

The  Huiccii  of  Bede  are  undoubtedly  the  Jugantes  of  Tadi- 
tus,  the  appellation  of  the  tribe  being  Huicc-ii,  Guicc-ii,  or  Jug- 
ant-es ,T.  Thefe  certainly  inhabited  the  whole  extent  of  Wor- 
cefterfhire ,f ,  and  moft  probably  poffefled  the  whole  of  W^jh 
wickfhire  and  the  north  of  Gloucefterfhire.  Aqd  Brantlbgenium 
or  Worcefter  appears  from  its  name  to  have  been  their  capital. 
The  name  is  compounded  of  the  two  words,  Bran  or  B'reh  and 
Genion  or  Cenioh ;  the  latter  of  which,  as  I  have  already  fhewn 
In  our  own  Mancenion,  fignifies  fimply  a  fortrefs  or  town;  and 
the  former  of  which,  as  muft  neceflarily  be  the  cafe  with  a 
town  that  is  conftru&ed  m  a  valley  like  Ayorcefter,  can  import 

only  the  principal  city If. 
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The  Ordovices  were  undoubtedly  difldnft  from  the  Jugantes,- 
and  are  a&ually  diftinguifhed  from  them  by  Tacitus xo.     The 
Ordovices  were  fettled  at  firft  perhaps  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  Jugantes,  inhabited  only  the  county  of  Shrewfbury,  and; 
acknowledged  Uriconium,  Y  Ricon  Caer,   the  City  of  Kings,* 
for  their  capitaL    The  Ordo vices  certainly  poffefled;  the  county 
of  Shrewfbury,   the'  town  of  Mediolanum,  Med  Lan,   or  Fair 
Fortrefs  in  the  North  of  it  being  particularly  afcribed  to  that  na- 
tion by  Ptolemy  and  by  Richard".     And  the  Ordqvices  certain- 
ly extended  their  dominions  afterwards  over  all  the  mountains 
of  North-Wales  upon. one  fide*  and  aflivedly  carried  them  ov^r 
all  the  woods  of  Staffordshire  gn  the  other,  and  over  aH  tJie* 
plains  of  Eaft-Cheflure-  to  the  north  of  the  latter.     Thefe  plaiq^ 
were  certainly  not  inhabited  at  firft  hy  the  Caraabii*.  that  tribe,, 
as  I  have  already  evinced,  being  originally  planted  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Dee  and  along  ths  weftern  fide  of  the  CQunty. 
And  aU  thefe  extended  region* .  of  North^Wales  Staffordshire 
and  Eaft-Chefhire  were  in:  ali  probability  firft  peopled  at  th^s 
period  j-  the  fpreading  numbers  of  the  Ordovices  ranging  gradu- 
ally into  thefe  falrtary  countries^  and  edging  cfafely  tp  the  foutjx. 
aftd  eafr  uj*w*  *h&  Cajmahii  of  Wc#>Ghdhirew 

Hfvipg  thus  enlarged  their  pofoffia^s  over  a#  thQ  uninha^d 
diftrida  around  them,  and  their  numbers  perhaps  iacx^afmg,  tfe/fc 
irruptions  of  war  would  commence  as  the  range  of  population 
was  confined.    The  Qirdovices  appear  afccerdiugly  to  have  at- 
tached the  neighbouring  Huiccii  on  tb^  fouth,  to  haw  feized- 
their  capital*  and  to  have  fubdued  their  country  *%  .  And  being, 
thua  maftfers  of  North-Wales  Shropj&ke  Staffardfliiie  aad  Eaftr 
CUeibire*  and  becoming  afterward*  th*  conquerors  of  W©r- 
qeft^Q^ire  Warwiokflurq  aod  -Nor fh-Qkmceftexflure, .  probably 
at  the  fijrnjer  period^  morp  probably  at  th$  latter r  they  ffimed* 
or  revived  tha  difl»i*gui£h*Lig  appellation,  of  Qrdruices  or  Qrdoj 

v}c$s,  the  Great  Huiccii  pr  the  Hflppurabls  Vice?,. 

Such,  was  the  wide-extended  entire  of  the  Ordovices..  JJuj 
fuch  it  did  not  long  remain.  The  Dpbupi  affailed  it  on  thp- 
fouth*  and  cut  off  from.  it.  the  north  of  Gloucefterfhire  the 
.     ■  fouth- 
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fp\jth-W*ft  of  Warwickshire  and  the  whole  of  Worcefterfhire  **. 
Tfhe  Carnabii  attacked  it  on  the  north  and  weft,  and  reduced  all 
Shropfhire,  all  Staffordfhire,  noarly  all  Warwickfhire,  the  little 
detached  4$n&  of  Flintflxire,  -and  the  eaft  of  Chefliire  *\  And. 
the  Silures.  inched  ittto  the  center  of  their  dominions,  fybdued 
their  remaining  pofieflfans  in  North-Wales,  and  put  a  fin^l  pe- 
riod to  their  epigirQ  %\     . 

Theft  w?re  the  Jfritiflvinji^bitantjs  of  Eaft-Chefhire.  But  the 
Britiflv  tfiha&tentjs  q$  Pejpbyfliire  were  the  Icepi>  who  under  the 
conduct  of  their  injured  princefs  cut  feventy  thoufand  of  the 
Roinaas  jti*J:  RopfWpi*e4  Britons  to  pieces,  and  deftroyed  their 
three  tQWpg  o£  Vefv&vn  Cglchefter  and  London  ".  Thefe^ 
oonfifted  of  twq  diftin#  frityes  *'-  One  of  them  was  the  Proper 
Jfceai*  and*  i»- deao*WJt3te4  l$^1  hy  Antoninus,  Cenimagni  by 
Cfdar*  QeHQJHeft  fry-  Ifcavqwa^  and  bpth  Cenomanni  and  Cpni- 
HWQftl  by  Rfcta4 .*%■  Tte  genuine  and  .proper  name  there- 
ipremuft  featf*  bf»»  Cea4,  Y?c$n-i»  or  Cen-pra*es;  and  the 
appeUatiofts-pf  Coftigftgrn*  Cfcnhnannv  <#  Cenqnaanni  myft  h?vA 
been  m^reijr  Wffid^^,^;^^  **•  By£  bo^h  4^iominat;ions 
ware  untatatf?  floral  witjoL  tha  -ffrft  fettlpn^ftf  s  ?f  the  tribe  in. 
Briteta.  And  hod*  tteie  ^fdqutyedfr >deriw4  together  •  with.  tW 
StSt  fettJw**f  it  irqtfi  tfc^  Cejuomaiwi  of  Gaul  3%. 

Several  nature  of  tfc*  pripii^v^  ^ritons  appear  tjtvhave.  re- 
named i&d  names  of  the  /A»&4  *>£  which,  tfce^  were  ^rjg^qaJlly 
memfoMv4ftd  from  which  «hty  fgiggfeMy  jpigratf  d  it*  C^VW^ 
to  Britain/  Suafe  wtte^th?  Httdw*  of  ^^ffejffrre,  ,4^i?i?4 
from  the  Efcedui  of  (Usual**  aadfufcck#d  by  tjn$  Belgae  of  Hawp* 
Aire.  Sueh  \r^r©  the  Bibixxjo*  or  EhejrtU  vyhpTrcw  ^vidqptljf 
a  tribfc  ef  *he>  native  inhabitants^  tjerauTe  fbty  ft##pk#d  #h}  ft V 
dued  (*»'  I  have  ffiewad  b**><e  *)>  Ae;  Ba%tc  Hfegn*  ftf  *te&ujfr> 
Such  were  the  Attrebates,  who  were  at  cnri^ntlj ;  A.afiftoir  ftf 
the  genuine  Britons,  beeaufe  thiy  efinalljr  htjrto  J(fee  apfltr  of 
the  Bibrcxm  ■* .  Such  aMfc  were  the  i Anca&tec *  dfcfeedtdsd  f r«sfu 
the  Caletes  of  Gatrt,  and  eto*jly  tin*  akfUnrtajbieaof  /thA)ifli&4»< 
having  both' the  Attrebates  and  tfe*  JHbrocea  Jtbxtha  Imtffe:^ 
tbem  *V    And  fuch  were  undoubtedly  th«  li^i^c»iG^omaxuM^ 

1    *:  being: 
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being  certainly  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  as  the  Belgae  had 
certainly  never  penetrated  fo  far  into  the  ifland,as  the  Caflii,  the 
great  enemies  of  the  ?elgae  and  the  conquerors  of  the  Belgic 
Trinovantes,  lay  immediately  to  the  fouth  of  them,  and  as  they 
themfelvcs  had  under  Boadicea  deftroyed  the  town  of  London, 
though  it  was.  no  colony  or  municlpium  like  Verulam  or  Col - 
chefter,  and  confequently  was  not,  like  them,  inhabited  by  the 
Romans,  inhabited  as  it  certainly  was  by  the  Belgic  Trinovantes 
in  particular,  and  frequented  as  it  certainly  was  by  many  of  "the 
Belgic  traders  in  general  3V 

The  other  nation  of  the  Iceni  is  called  Coritani  by  Ptolemy, 
Corii  by  Ravennas,  and  Corii  and-Coitaiini  by  Richard14.  The 
Itineraries  of  Richard  and  Ptolemy  mention  a  city  belonging  to 
this  people  and  call  it  Ratis-Corioni  exhibiting  the  name  Corii 
in  the  pofleffive  cafe  plural,  dfid  Writing  it  with  the  Greek  ter- 
mination Koouov.  And  fome  other  fimilar  terminations  occur  in 
Antoninus  and  in  both ;  Ptorotone  and  Canttopelfc  in  Richard,. 
Catarradoni  and  Glebon  in  Richard  and  Antoninus,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  in  Raveimas  u.  The  name  of  this  nation  therefore 
appears  plainly  to  have  been  Corii,  Coritani,  and  CoitannL  The 
laft  appellatibh  of  them,  which  literally  fignifies  The  Wood- 
landers,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Coit-en  or  woods  which 
m<?re  particularly  covered  the  lurface  of  their  country  *\  And 
the  two  others  are  clearly  derivfed  from  that  one  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  in  their  condition  of  which  the, extreme  woodinfcfs  of 
their  country1  is  a  fufficient  argument,  the  fewne{s  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  infigriificancy  of  their  kingdom*  The  Corii  mean 
die  Little  People  ",  and  Cori-tan  imports  the  country  of  the  Corii. 
Their  large  dominions  being  very  nearly  one  extenfive  foreft* 
the  peftple  muft  have;  been  certainly  .few  and  the  date  muft  have? 
been  tertainly  infignificant.   • 

Thus  denominated,'  they  were  originally  diftm&  from  th? 
Iceni  and  independent  of  them  *\  They  were  iubjeft  only  to 
their  own  metropolis  and  were  governed  only  by  their  own 
monarch.  * :  Their  metropolis  is  denominated  Ratae  in  the  Iti- 
aoera  of  Richard  Aiuwwnus  and  Ravennas,  Ragae  in  all  the  copies 

nearly 
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nearly  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  and  absolutely  and  only  Ragae 
in  Richard's  Roman  defcriptioa  of  Roman  Britain  *\  The  real! 
name  therefore  mult  be  equally  Ratae  and  Rage,  the  former  im- 
plying the  to  wn  to  be  fixed. upon  the  currents4*,  and  the  latter 
importing-  it  to  be  the  \rapital,  of  the  kingdom.  But,  in  the  great 
weaknefs  of  the  Cbritanian  flfcte,  the  wide-difperfed  inhabitants 
©f  the  country  mult'  have  been  greatly  expofed  to  the  dangers  of 
invafion,  and  have  lain  an  eafy  prey  to  any  enterprizing  nation; 
about  them.  Such  very  particularly  were  the  Iceni  upon  their 
fouthem  border*  And  thefe  had  accordingly  invaded  their  king- 
dom and  fubdued  it  before  the  cdming  of  the  Romans,  and'  had' 
given  the  mixed  expreflive  appellation  of  Ifceni  Cbritani  to  the 
conquered  *  inhabitants  of  it 4t; 

f 

,   'Leigh's  NF.  H.  b.  in,  p.  42.— *  Camden  p.  42a. —  *  This 
xoad  I  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1767. —  4So  Lean,  Loan 
—  Beaid,     Bold  —  Neaght,     Nought  —  Eald,!   Old  —  and 
Sheaw,   Show,  —  *  See  b.  L  ch.  vL  ft  2-  —  6  Tacitus  Agric. 
Vit.  exxi.  Paulatimque  difceflum  ad  delinimenta  vitiorum — 
Balnea  —  ♦:    idque    apud    koperitos    humanitas  vocabatur.  — 
7  As  early  therefore  as  the  year  61  the  Romans  ufed  hot  baths 
in  Britain  (Dio  p.  1007)^ — '  *ter  rot^  of  Richard  and  14th  of 
Antoninus,  and  Richard  p.  51. — 9  Iter  joth,.  nth,  and  12th.— 
10  So  the  Roman  town  which-  was  conftru&ed  at  the  hot  wells 
of  Provence  in  France  was  denominated  Aquae  (Aquae  Sextiae)) 
by  the  Romans,,  and  13  now  denominated  Aix.   And  there  were 
certainly  fome  medicinal  fprings  at- Wells  as  well  as  ar  Aix„ 
however  thofe  are  unnoticed  at  pjefent,  as  thefe  a&ually  were 
to  the  prefent  century.  —  "  Sax.  Chron.  p.  22.  —  "  See  Iter  18 
in  Appendix.— "Leigh's  N.  H.  b.  iii;  p.  42.—  u  The  Nat;  Hiih. 
of  Lancashire  &c.  very  gravely  informs  us  b«.  iii..  p.  42,.  That: 
Buxton  is  mentioned  by  Lutan*    An^  this  wild  affertion  has 
been  eareftllly  copied  from:  him  by  altaoft  all  the  topographers! 
fince*—  '*•  Baxter  in  Iceni.~*  C«&*  $*JVJM  BedeY  Eccl;  Hift* 
lib.  ii/c.  2^  Ptolemy,  and  Tacitus  Agric.  Vit.  a  xviiu— . 17  Ann; 
ttb.,xii<  a  40. — ,§  Bede*p. jd^M,.  767,  apd  769*—"  Branogena 

im 
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|ii  Richard  p.  24.  is  the  iame  with  Brannogenion,  one  having 
the  Roman  and  the  othpr  the  British. plu^a^^-^  Ann.  Jib.  xii. 
.c.  40-  and  Agrk.  Vit.  c.  xyiii.—  ^'pi^liarci  "d.  22.  —  **  jPtpTemy 
and  R  chard  p.. 22,  in  Rrannqgeniiim. .-^  3  Richard  p. '24,   Sai- 
ling Branogeua,  and  Alauna.— a4  Richard  p.  24,  tjtocetum,  Banr 
chorium,  Uriconium,  and  Benbnae— and  p.  2d,  Cafnabiis  vicini 
fcoitanni. —  *5  Richard  p.  22! — t6  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  32  and 
.33.-. — "Richard    p.  26.  —  "  Antonine's  Iter  pV-  Caefaf:   p.  92* 
and  Richard  p.  26.  and  ad  IterA-^-  **  So  Marco-manni  in  Casfaj- 
&c> — :°  Caefer  p.»i72. — JI  B.  If.  ch.  hi.  £  2.— 3a  Caelar.  p.  172  &r» 
11  Tacitus  Ann*   lib,  xiv.  c.  32  and  33.— Bee  .alfo  i^I.  ch.  viiu 
f.  i.  —  34  Richard  Iter  14.  and  p.  26,— CorhaVi  ftands  for  Cori- 
tani,  as  Bovium  for  Banchorium,  Calleva  for  WaUeri'^or '  Wal- 
ling-ford),  and  Cornoninorum  in  Ravennas  for  Cornaviorum.  — 
"  Richard  %t6r%9  $>  10,  i^  and  igr  atid  Ant6ftixftts  1t6lti  ancl  z. 
And  Raveftnks.  has  "a  tfuiriber  of  foch  words,  Ravtiftiiatdnfe,  Me* 
lattioni,  Termbnftx,  Omire,  Ardaoneon,  Crnigtztrtrfe,  Metambala, 
Macatonion,  Utricoftion,  &c.     See  a  miftake  therefore  in  Mr. 
Pegged  Differtatkm  on  tire  Corittmi  annexed  to  Jiis  Coins  6f 
Uunobeline  p.  1 19.— ,6  Richard  p.  26.—"  Baxter. — "  jPtolemy.--- 
**  Richard  Iter  14.  arid  Antoninus  Iter  t$  atid  fr,  and 'Richard  p. 
26  and  36. — 40  A  little  above  the  Wefi>Bridge  atLeicdffef,  fays 
Ltil&tid*  the  Sore  cafteth  out  .an  arto,  and  fooh  after  it  cometh 
in  again  and  maketh one  ftteam  Of  Sfcffe.    Within  this  ifteftaftd- 
^h  6lack  Friars.     And  afterwards  4t  the^Noith-Brrdge  the  Sorfe 
breaketh  into  two  aftiis  again,  and  infaiateth'  a  latge'ltoeadow. 
And  &  little  land-brook  falleth  into  one  of  thefe  htter  arftis. 
p.  14,  vol.  L~41  Richard  p.  26. 


IV, 

*  *  ■ 

THERE  id  ofte  tfiore  ftatioa  #hich  tv^i  iaafiedistely  e©fint&$J 

ivkh  Mahitoefcer.   That  irthe  jnfcfent  Warrifigton.   The  tide  of 

Watritigtoii  to  the  chara£ter  of  a  Rotaafc  ftatioa  is  J>r«Ve<*  by  -the 

tohcutrence  xrf  three  Romaa  roads  at*  it*  one  &om  €t*ufat&>  a**o- 

3  ther 
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ther  from'  Coc'cium,  and  a  third  from  Mancunium.     The  ap- 
proach of  the  the  firft  to  Warrington  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
name  of  Stretton  and  Stretton-chapel  betwixt  the  third  and  fourth, 
meafure'd  mile  from   the  town.      The  Mancunian  road  muft 
have  iffued  out.qf  the  road  from  Manchefter  to  Blackrode  about 
the  termination  of  Hodge-lane,  have  pafled  by  Eccles,  and  have 
ranged  through  Barton  to  Warrington.     Within  the  compafs 
eyen  of  the  prefent  century,  Hodge4ane  remained  the  one  great 
Tpa4  to  Old  Tr^ffotd  and  to  Manchefter  from,  this  quarter  of  the 
country.     And.  tmtf  the  bridge  of :  Barton  the  Roman  highway 
has  configned  the -appellation  of  the  Streets  or  the  Street-fields  to 
four  meadows  that  range  fucceflively  along  the  northern  mar- 
gin of  the  Irwell,  at  ooce  the  memorial  of  its  exiftence  and 
the  indication  of  its.cburftu  r.The  laft  muft  have  certainly  com- 
menc^d  from>  the  .ftatipiX  »t  Blackrode,    as  the  Roftians  had  cer- 
tainly a  ft  at  ion  at  it,  and  as  it  was  about  the  ftationary  diftance 
of  eighteen  Roman  miles  from  Warrington,   and  muft  have 
courfed,  I  fuppofe,  by  Strangeways  in  the  townfhip  of  Hindley  '. 
And j juft  beyond  the  village  of  Afhton  and  clofe  to  the  hall  of 
Haydock,  6a  a  flight  deviation  of  the  prefent  road  to  the  right, 
it  very  plainly  appears/    Entering  the  paddock  at  a  large  afh,  it 
continues  along  it  aboiit  fix  hundred  yards,  and  then  regains  the 
redtified  line  of  the  prefent  road.     Running  about  three  hundred 
yards  along  the.  edge  of  the  paddock,   it  Cfofles  the  back-avenue 
to  the  hovL&jiind  is<  levelled  to  admit  the  plane  of  it.     About 
three  hundred  yards  lof  tHe  road  are  very*  perfeft,  and  an  huft- 
dfedrdnd  fifty ;in  the  middle  almoft  as  perfect. as  they  were  ori- 
ginally.    For  thefe  hundred  and  fifty  yards  the  road  is  ftill  very 
fairly  rounded, .  and  has  a  fharp  flope.  of  nine  or  ten  yards  oa 
feither. fide. from: the  crown  to  the  borders. 

\,  AH  thefe  roada  muft  have  met, at  the  old  ford,  over  the 
Merfey.  There  r  the  northern  and  fouthern  road  always  met* 
and  there  was.  always  the  way  into  the  town  from  Chefhire, 
even  to  the  days  of  our  Seventh  Henry  and  the  ere&ion  of  the 
prefent  bridge.  And  the  above-mentioned  Stretton,  tfhich  points 
out  the  courfe  of i  the' fouthern  road  near  -  Warringtony  lies  di~ 

X  redly 
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redly  in  the  line  betwixt  the  old  ford  and  the  angle  that  the 
road  now  forms  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge*  Here  therefore* 
juft  upon  the  ford  of  the  Merfey,  was  a  Roman  ftation,  though 
equally  overlooked  by  antiquarians  and  forgotten  hy  tradition.   * 

The  ford  was  at  the  extremity  of  fcrae  flat  ipaftur*v  and  led 
dire&ly  into  a  village  which  from  it  k  denominated  Latchford, 
It  was  formed  by  a  fhoal  of  gravel  upon  a  bed  of  mal-le,  was 
about  thirty  yards  in  width,  and  had  frfcquefttly  in  a  dry  funt- 
mer  not  more  than  twa  feet  of  water  upon*  it;'  And  the  road  of 
accefs  to  it  was  by  the  lane  atth&gngle  ^6  Churdh-/VrceC>.  atirtft 
the  level  fields  which  arc  called  the  Broad-howley  or  Low-L 
grounds,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  river;  Juft  at  this  ford 
the  wildly  varying  hand  of  natnre  had  planted  one  of  the  moft 
remarkable  fites  for  a  fbrtfefs  that  .imagination'  clan  conceive! 
Immediately  below  the  prefent  dam  of  the  river,  thd  current 
proceeding  haftily  to  the  fouth-weft  was  fuddenly  diverted  to  th$ 
eaft,  but,  foon  afterwards  turning  to  the  fouth,  was.  fooa  com* 
pelled  to  flow  directly  over  the  old  ford  to  the  we£ ;  thus  coo* 
eluding  the  beautiful  curve  within  <  a  few.  yards,  from!  its  coin* 
mencement.  And  within  the  compafe  of  this. 'ciihfe,  I  apjnehendv 
muft  have  been  the  ftatkni  of  the  Bortians.  ;  This  its  jricinily' to 
the  river,  this  its  pqfition  upon  the  ford*  this  the  remarkable 
defenfibility  of  its  fite,  all  concur  to  evince.  -  And  this  the  nature 
of  the  ground  contiguous  fufficiently  demonftratea  of  itfelf,  as 
the  curve  is  abiblutely  the  <toly<  defenfihte  groiind  that  id  tit* all 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  tnA  the  ford. 

Upon  a  ftream  whofe  largenefs  has  made  it  frequently  thi* 
boundary  of  kingdoms,  and .  whofe  rapidity  and  deepnef*  muft 
ever  have  made  it  formidable  to  paffing  armies,  thi*  ford*,  the 
only  certain  paflage  over  the  river  from,  the  month  of  its  chatmei 
to  the  fhaliow  at  ThelwaH,  muft  neceflarily  haw  been  a  jftft  of 
canfiderable  importance  in  war;  And  upon?  a  bank'  which  fwsk 
the  lownefs  of  its  level  (tirface  eould  afford  00  convenient  poiition 
at  all  for  a  fbrtrefs,  fuch  a  fite,  marked  out  by  the  plaitxeft  cha> 
ra&ers  for  the  area  of  a  fbrtrefs.  and  place*  direflrly  upon  one  eoA 
of  the  fond*  xnuflt  as  necel&rily  have,  beeu  of  equal  importance 

4  m 
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iri  war.  So  mxift  the  Siftorttii  have  thought,  when,  on  the  ir- 
Wption  bf  the  Carnabii  into  the  provinces  of  their  (buthcrn 
hdghboilr*,  fcltey  retbJved  to  provide  for  their  own  fecurky  by 
the  fbrtfficirtribiii  of  their  fouthirn  border.  In  this  prudent  refo- 
Jutioft  firfVeyitig  the  banks  of  their  limitary  ftream,  and  the 
ford  at  Warrihgten  neceffarily  att  rafting  thek  immediate  atten- 
tion, thfejr  mtift  have  dagerly  feized  this  remarkable  peninfiila, 
and  hare-  mffantly  fettled  a  fufBcient  garrifon  within  it.  The 
extent  of  it  was  fuch  ae  thi  Skiluntii  fortified  at  Manchefter* 
being,  like  that,  about  twelve  ftatute-acres  in  compafs.  The 
ifthmus  in  its  narrowoft  point  was  only  about  ten  yards  in  width 
at  the  height  of  tfre  tide  and  about  twenty  at  its  recefs,  and 
would  be  eafily  fee* red  by  a  rampart  aad  a  ditch.  And  a  ram- 
part  of  feveh  or  eight  feet  in  helgfht,  entered  as  the  ft  at  ion  at  Man- 
chester appears  to  have  been  elitered,  not  by  openings  in  the  line  of 
the  vallum*  but  by  floping  accents  to  the  creft  of  it,  would  prevent 
all  £hoie  accidental  overflowings  of  the  land-floods  ib  which  the 
ground  muft  have  been  previoufly  fubje&>  and  by  which  it  is 
how  gefeefaUy  covered  once  or  twice  in  a  winter. 

Whdfr  the  Romans  began  to  fecure  their  new  conquefts  in 
Lrancafhire  by  the  conftrudipn  of  fe vwal  ftations,  the  fame  rca- 
fon9  which  had  previoufly  induced  the  Britons  to  feled  would 
equally  iodtice  the  Romans  to  retain  this  little  peninfula  of 
tend  far  the  area  of  a  regular,  fortrdk.  The  extent  of  it  indeed 
was  Idcgef  than  what  they  generally  choie  for  the  compafs  of  a 
ftation.  But  £ach  at  choice  wad  merely  founded  upon  a  princi- 
ple of  military  oeconomy,  and  was  merely  calculated  to  prevent 
a:  greater  detail  of  carpences  by.  precluding  the  neceffity  of  more 
ttumeroos  defendants.  And  the  neceflkry  number  of  defendants 
466tffcfafever  h^e  btitn?  larger  for  thi*<fe*ioh  than  for  the  Cafr 
tart&A  a€>  Mfftf tfheftfer*  as^m.  this  the  IbWiers  needed  to  defend 
only  ttitf  f*«adfch  of  thksy  yards  at'  the  ford  and  the  width  of 
twenty  at  the  ifthmtts,  Th«  river  Was  ft  fufficient  defence  "on 
fivery  other  fide,  carrying  In  all  parts  a  depth-  of  three* or  fout 
yards,  «nd  having;  *  pWtjabi^thAfe  ckfep-h<5le$  hVfo^Kvhieli  have 
Ibnggivto  tt  ds&wboie  fSte^hfe;  papula?  d^mixM&on  of  JHift- 

1  X  2  holes. 
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holes.  And  the  Roman  road  from  Coccium  to  Condate,  .paffitig 
along  the  narrow  ifthmus  and  approaching  the  weftprn  ram* 
part,  muft  have  gently  curved  on  the  right  by  the  fouth-weftern 
angle  of  the  latter,  and  have  edged  along  the  fouthern  fide  of 
the  flation  and  juft  beneath  the  fouthern  vallum.  The  paffage 
of  the  river  could  never  have  been  attempted  but  during  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  tide ;  and  during  that  abfence  this  road  muft  have 
been  fafely  travelled,  extending  along  the  lower  bank  of  the 
river,  and  leading  over  the  ford  to  the  high  grounds  of;Latetit- 
ford.  .  ,         .     . 

Such  was  the  fite  on  which  the  antient  Caftrum.of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  more  antient  town  of  the  Britons  were  conftru&ed* 
But  fo  it  is  not  now.  The  greateft  ftrength  of  the  ifthmus,.  and 
the  point  moft  dirc&ly  oppofed  to  the  current,  *  was  about  thirty 
yards  in  breadth.  So  broad  it  was,  after  it  had  been,  for  ages 
filently  corroded  and  violently  plundered  by  the  wafting  waters* 
And  about  thirty-five  years  ago  the  river  bringing  down  an  exr 
traordinary  body  of  waters  from  its  native  hills,  and  difcharging 
the  fury  of  it  dire&ly  againft  the  oppofing  ifthmus,  the  whole 
ftrohg  fiibftance  of  the  mound  began  to<  fhake,.  fooi*  opened,  and- 
inftandy  difappeareck  The  Merfey,  having  now  obtained  a,  di* 
reft  way,  immediately  deferted  the  rounding  courfe  of  its  cur* 
rent,  and  transferred  the  fite  of  the  fortrefs  from  the  northern 
to  the  fouthern  bank ;  leaving  its  old  important  ford  to  become 
merely  a  fludgy  way  into  a-  pafture^  and  giving  up  its  old  im- 
portant channel  to  be  partitioned  by  an ,  hedge  and.  to  be  grazed: 
upon  by  cattle; 

This  ftation  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  which  Ravennas  fixes- 
fomewhetre  near  Chefter,  and  to -which,  he  gives  the  name,  of  Ve* 
ratinum  Vara-tin  or  the.-  Ford-town  -V  The.  certainty  o£  *: folio* 
at  Warrringtonv  and  the.  great  fimilarity.  in  the  hame  of  Vera* 
tinum  to  it,,  form  together  afufficient  evidence  that  the  former 
is  meant  by  the  latter.  And  in  the  popular  pronunciation  of 
the  former  name  the  fimilarity  is  ftill  greater,  Warrington  being 
popularly  pronounced  Warratin  to  the  prefent  memfenK.  And 
thwgh  in  die  reconfc  of  Domefday  it  is  written  Walimtvp*  k 
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h  fo  written  from  the  fame  cuftomary  fubftitution  of  an  L  for 
an  R  ifr  the  language  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  from  which  the  name- 
of  the  Wiltshire- Ambrefbury  is  changed  in  the  fame  records  inta 
Amblefcury,  and  from  which  the  appellation  of  Sarum,  theSearo- 
byrig  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  has  been  long  altered  into  Salifbury  V 
At  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles  from  this  ftation,  but  on  the 
fouthern  bank  of  the  Merfey,  were  formerly  difcovered  more  than 
twenty  oblong  pieces  of  lead*  fbme  of  which  were  faid  to  be- 

infcribed  IMP.  VESP.  VH.T.  IMP.  V.  and  others  IMP.  DOMIT- 

GOSS. 
A  V  G.     GER.  DE..    The  difcovery  is  fufficiently  authentic 
CEANG. 

eated,.  and   the   ihfcri prions  are   intereftingly  curious;    Thefe 
pieces  of  lead  the  venerable  father  of  our  Britifh  antiquarians; 
has  confidered  as  the  memorial  of  fbme  viftory  which  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  over  the  Ceangi  or  the  inhabitants- of  the  norths- 
weftern  region  of  Cheftrire \     And  this  is  certainly  the  light  in; 
which  the^  firft  obvious  reftfe&ion,  prefents  them,  to  the  mind ♦. 
But  the  late  antiquarian  of  Grefliam  College-  has  queftioned  the- 
juftnefs.ofe  Mr.. Camden!s  opinion,  and  has  advanced  a; very  dif- 
fercnt  one:  of;  his  own.     He  confldersr  them  merely  as  commoni 
pieces  of  lead,,  licenfed  only  for  the  market  by  an  infcription  of. 
the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor, .  and  fecured  to  the  proprietor 
by  another  infcription  of  the  name  of  his  nation,  and.  thrown 
by  an  accidental  wrofck  upon  the  fhoreof  Ghefhire..  And  to  this^ 
his  account  of  them  Dr.  Stukeky  has  given  the,  fanftionof  hit 
own  commendation ' . .    But*  the. account  is  afluredly,  wrong, .  and: 
will  appear  to  be.  fo  from  ithis  .one  argument  only.. 
,    The  Chefhire  are  not  the  only  pkcea  of  lead  which  have  bben^ 
difcovered.  of  -  a  fimilar  form  and;  with  a.fitnilar  infcription     Ir* 
the  reign  of  our  eighth  .Henry,  an  oblong  plate  o£the  fame  mocalt 
was. thrown  up  by  the. plough  near  Ochyhole  in  Somerfetflure^ 
hearing  this  infcription,    TL.  GLAVDIVS  CiESAR;  AVG^ 
P..M.TRIB.  P.  VUIL  IMP..  XVL.  DE^  BRETAN\. 


»  Lela!^  Jtt  hb '  AUertio Artfcnrii,  p.  13;  edit;  1544,  gWes  Km  tlitat,-  T!.  CLAUft.. 
tiBSAA  AHG..P-M.IR.  E.VUIUIMB..XYL  DE.tfUTA»NI^  Jot  %«wh.- 

,  Am  p.  16& 
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the  prefcnt  century  another   was  discovered  at  Bmton   within 

the  &me  county,  having  this  inscription,  IMP.  DVOR.  A  VG, 

AKTONINI  ET  YERl  ARMENIACORVM  7.    And  a  third 

ivas  dug  up  about  thirty-fix  years  ago  ia  Yorkshire,  .exhibiting 

thefe  words,  IMP.  CAES.  DOMIT1AN.  A  VG.  COS.  VII  ».  Of, 

BRIG. 

tfiefe  the  firft  was  certainly  a  trophy.  This  the  words  DE 
BRITANNIS  would  Efficiently  aQkvc  us  of  tjhemfelves, 
This  the  remarkable  imprefficm  upon  a  particular  coin  undeniably 
evinces.  The  words  are  too  general  for  the  purpofes  of  Dr. 
WardV  fuppofi&on.  And  the  coin  exhibits  exa&ly  the  lame  in- 
fenption,  together  with  a  triumphal  arch,  the  figure  of  an  horfc- 
man  at  full  fpeed,  and  two  trophies  \  This  piece  of  lead  there-* 
fore  was  ere&ed  as  a  military  trophy,  and  the  infeription  upria 
it  DE  BRITANNIS  as  the  memorial  of  a  vi^ory  which  the 
Romans  gained  over  the  Haedui,  the  Britons  of  thefe  parte  of 
Somerietlhire.  And  Inch  the  Grfefham  Profeffor  with  an  inge- 
nuous inconfiftency  acknowledges  them  to  be  ,0.  Such  therefor^ 
mull  alfo  be  the  Chefhire  pieces  of  lead,  and  fuch  the  infer iptioa 
£)j£  CKAMGIS  upon  them.  This:  every  principle  of  analogy, 
proclaims  tliem  to  be.  Molded  exactly  in  the  fame  fort  #f  figure, 
and  prefenting  ex$&Iy  the  fame  fort  of  infcriptionT  they  inuft 
both  have  been  formed  with  the  feme  defign  and  inferibed  for 
the  lame  end. 

The  equally  oblong  piece  of  lead  which  was  difawered  in! 
the  more  foutherfy  region  of  Semerfetflwitt  muft:  have  been 
eqtfally  erected  as  the  record  of  a  vi&ory  over  the  inhabitants  of 
it.  This  the  fame  principles  of  analogy  affert.  And  this  the 
Pro&flbr  again  inconfiftently  acknowledges  **♦  In  the  joint  reign 
«xf  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Verus  an  iirfurre&ion  of  the  Ha* 
dui  had  been  foppsfefled  by  the  Romans.  And  this  monument 
was  ere&ed  in  naembry  of  the  fupprefEon.  Such  therefore  muft 
have  been  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  Brigantes.  Subdued  by  Cerealis 
in*  the  year  72  or  j$+  they  rn*ift  hawe  attempted  to  throw  off  thd 
yoke  in  the  feventh  C0nfulare.of  Doraitiaa  or  the;year  i$i.>  i%  but 
attempted  ii*^aia.~  Tha  BoifcanQ  reduced  the  infurgents,  and 
^r€fte4  the  ufual  monument  of  their  vi&ories,  the  leaden:  plate 

and 
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and  the  triumphal  inscription  M.  The  mfcription  naturally  va* 
ried  in  its  manner,  and  the  plate  in  its  weight ;  the  name  of 
the  conquered  nation  being  fometimes  eicprefely  infcribed  upon 
the  plate,  as  m  the  two  firft  and  m  the  laft ;  and  being  fomc-» 

times  explained  only  by  the  place  of  its  eredion,  as  in  the  third  j 
apd  the  weight  being  fometimes  one  hundred  pounds,  as  in  the 
laft ;  fometimes  only  fifty,  as  in  the  third ;  and  fometimes  much 
kfe*  as  in  both  the  firft  probably  'V 

The  Cheihire  pieces  of  lead  then  were  origmally  defigned  b^ 
the  Romans  a*  a  rtiafiumertt  of  triumph  and  the  record  of  A 
victory  over  the  CfeangL  And  this  defign  of  them  afceitains  at 
once  the  pofkion  of  thefe  Ceangi*  Being  the  fervants  dHf  rite 
Carnabii  and  the  attendants  upon  their  cattle,  they  lived  in  the 
northern  borders  of  their  country,  and  in  the  marfhy  giomndk 
particularly  which  ftill  extend- for  many  miles  by  Norton  Runch* 
orne  and'  Frodiham  along  the  (here  of  the  Merfey. .  In  thefe 
grounds  were  the  pieces  dag  up,  and  in  them  muft  the  victory 
have  been  obtained*  And  the  Ceangi  over  whom  it  was  gained 
were  very  diftin£t  from;  the  three  tribes  with  whom  they  have 
been  often  confounded ;  from  the  Cangi,  who  bordered  immedi- 
ately upon  the  country  of  the  Iceni,  and  who  mull  theiteibre 
have  inhabited  the  wild  extent  of  Cannock  Foreft  iu  Staffiard- 
fhire;.from  the  Cangani,  whole  habitations  ft  retched  along  the 
weftern  fhore  of  Caernarvonfhire  j  and  -from  the  CangiL,.  who 
dwelt  amid  the  ftmthem  hills  of  Weftinorelaad  '*.  Separated 
fitofn  the ..firft  by. the  interpofiug  Carnabii,  and*  front:  the  fecond 
by.  the  intervening  Carnabii  and  Grdovices. together,  they  were 
equally  feparared  from  the  laft- by  the  whole  interna* diafce  region 
of  the  Siftuntii.  ;> 

But  the  dices  of'  thefe  infcriptuww  are  obvioufly  difierflDty  the 
one  referring  to  a  vi&ofcy  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian .  and :  in  (tie 
year  76  particularly,  and  the  other  to  a  vi&biy  ift  the  reign  of 
Domitian.  The  former  isfcriptioa*  like*  the  infirriptrorts  of 
Notth-Somerfecihire,  refers  without  queftion  td-the  original  con- 
<jueft  of  the  country;  and  the  latter  like  the  infcriptkMitf'of 
South^fcmarfet&ire  ani  Yoddhi**,  t&  she  fupp«fii©a  of  a  tub* 

fequent 
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lequent  iniurre&ion.  But  the  former  has  been  fo  negligently 
copied  by  the  perfons  who  tranfmitted  it  to  Camden,  that  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon  at  all  with  regard  to  the  year  of  its  date.  This 
appears  at  once  from  the  glaring  abfurdrty  of  it  in  giving  the 
appellation  of  Emperor  to  Vefpafian  and  to  "Titiis  in  the  fame 
infcription  ,7.  And  this  equally  appears  from  the  confideration 
of  this  certain  fadl,  That  in  the  year  76  the  Ceangi  of  Chelhire 
had  not  yet  been  attacked  by  the  Romans  at  all.  In  the  fum- 
mer  of  78,  when  Agricola  affumed  the  command  oi1  the  troops 
within  the  ifland,  the  whole  range  of  our  north-weftern  coajft, 
including  North- Wales  and  extending  tq  Scotland,  was  yet  un* 
iubdued  by  the'  Roman  arms.  The  moft  foutherly  of  thefe  Bri- 
tons, the  Ordovices  of  North-Wales,  had  been  previously  aN 
tacked  by  Suetonius  Paulinus ;  but  all  the  more  northerly  Bri- 
tons were  firft  attacked  by  Agricola,  Having  totally  reduced 
the  former  in  the  autumn  of  78,  Agricola  equally  reduced  the 
latter  in  the  fummer  of  79*  This  therefore  is  the  higheft  date 
to  which  any  Chefhire  infcription  can  poffibly  refer,  as  the  county 
was  firft  attacked  and  firft  conquered  in  this  year.  And  this  is 
alfo  the  Ioweft  to  which  any  infcription  concerning  Vefpafian 
can  be  poffibly  reduced,  as  he  died  upon  the  twenty-fourth  of 
June  in  this  year.  And  to  this  the  original  infcription  muft 
Xiave  actually  referred,  and  muft  have  been  thus  written,  imp* 
cves*.  .V1HL  t.  VESP.  V1L  coss. 

.  jEarlythen  in  the  campaign  of  y^  when  Agricola  led  his 
troops  to  the  conqueft  of  Laricafliire,  the  main  body  appears  to 
have  advanced  by  the  way  of  Warrington  ".  The  inhabitants 
jof  the  northrwefterri  region  of  Cheshire,  the  hardy  Ceangi  or 
herdfmen  of  the  Carnabii,  were  fecure  in  the  prote&ion  of  their 
wiarfhesy:  jand  had  hot  yet  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms.  But 
Agricblkipurfued  them  to  the  laft  retreat  of  their  marflies  and 
the  banks,  of  .the-  Merfey,  there  attacked  and  defeated  them  near 
"Norton^  and  fiibdued  the  whole  country. 

This  being  fuccefsfuliy  performed,  the  army  muft  have  natu- 
rally, forded  the  Merfey  at  the  {hallow  near  Warrington,  have 
*otered:the; country  of  th$  Siftuntii,  and  have  taken  the  Britifh 
: .  .  fortrels 
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fortrefs  of  Veratinum.  This  was  intended  to  guard  the  fbrdf 
and  muft  have  been  then  lkirted  on  every  fide  by  the  great  wood 
that  was  afterwards  denominated  the  Foreft  of  Derby  (hi  re  t9. 
And  the  detachment  which  had  been  probably  fent  over  the 
Merfey  at  Stretford,  and  had  taken  the  fortrefs  of  Mancunium, 
muft  as. probably  have  continued  its  route  dire&ly  to  Ribchefter 
and  Overborough,  have  feized  the  fortrefles  of  Rerigonium  and 
Bremetonacae,  and  have  re-united  with  the  army  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland. 

In  each  of  thefe  fortrefles  the  detachments,  a&ing  undoubtedly 
upon  the  fame  principles  with  the  main  body,  muft  have  fuc- 
ceffively  left  a  competent  garrifon.  On  each  of  thefe  fortrefles 
muft  Agricola  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  have  conftru&ed  a 
regular  ftation  and  have  fixed  a  regular  garrifon*  This  muft 
have  been  the  cafe  of  Bremetonacae  and  Veratinum  in  particular, 
though  the  one  is  firft  mentioned  by  the  late  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
and  the  other  by  the  later  Chorography  of  Ravennas.  Both  of  therti 
appear  from  their  Britifli  names  to  have  been  originally  Britifh 
fortrefles,  and  neither  of  them  could  have  retained  thofe  names 
if  they  had  not  immediately  been  converted  into  Roman  ftations. 
Veratinum  was  not  upon  the  courfe  of  the  great  road  from  Car* 
Kfle  to  the  fouth,  and  is  therefore  unnoticed  in  the  earlier  Itine- 
raries.  The  road,  pafling  from  Carlifle  to  Blackrode,  did  not 
proceed  from  Blackrode  to  Kinderton  in  a  ftraight  direction  and 
the  line  of  the  prefent  road,  but,  turning  to  the  left,  rounded 
by  Manchefter  to  it.  And  fuch  appears  to  have  been  its  di- 
rection for  two  centuries  afterwards  from  the  Itinerary  of  An* 
toninus. 

But  in  the  fourth  century,  Ibme  time  after  the  date  of  Anto- 
nine* 9  and  before  the  period  of  Ravennas's  Itinerary,  the  courfe 
of  the  road  was  changed.  .  As  it  circled  by  Manchefter,  the 
diftance  betwixt  Blackrode  and  Kinderton  was  about  forty  rrica- 
fiired  miles.  But  if  the  one  was  laid  dire&ly  through  Warrington, 
the  other  could  be  only  about  thirty.  The  courfe  of  the  great ? 
road  was  therefore  diverted  from  Manchefter  to  Warrington*  ■ 

Y  And 
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And  we  have  feveral  inflances  of  the  like  diverfions  among  the 

Romans,    new  roads  conftru&ed  by  the  Ramans  of  the  later 

ages  becaufe    the  old    took  a  confuterahle  round  M.     In  •  coo- 

fequcncQ  of  our  own  particularly,    the  ftation  of  Veratinum, 

which  before  perhaps  had  only  two  vicinal  ways  to  it,  and  had 

a  connexion  by  them  with  Maricunjum  and  Deva  only,  was 

placed  upon  the  courfe  of  a  great  road,  was  necefforily  infejted 

in  the  later  Itineraries,  and  aeceffarily  engaged   the  notiqe  of 

the  tranferibing  Chorographer.     And  the  prefent  appearance  of 

the  Roman  road  at  Haydock  confirms  the  opinion.     Conftru&ed 

entirely  with  the  red  e^rth  and  this  red  rock  which  form  the  pa* 

tural  foil,  it  ft  ill  retains  all  the  great  convexity  which  was  ori* 

gioally  given  it,  and  muft  therefore  have  been,  ocmftru&ed  by 

the  Romans  of  the  later  ages,  and  have  been  fpeedily  deferted 

in  this  particular  part  of  it  by  the  Britons  or  Saxons  after  them* 

And  the  direction  of  our  great  north-weft^m  road  was  now  firft 

diverted  from  Manchester,  by  which  it  had  hitherto  gone,  and 

^vas  now  fir  ft  carried  throi^gh  Warrington,  through  which  it 

continues  to  go  to  the  prefent  moment.    At  the  fame  period 

undoubtedly  the  other  part  of  the  road,  which  had .  pre vioufly 

curved  from  Caudate  by  Mediolanum  apd  by  Uriconium.  to  Wall 

near  Litchfield  ",  was  laid  dire&ly  as  it  now  tends  over  the 

hills  of  Talk  and  Newcastle  and  by  the  ftatioas  of  Chefter^oa 

and  Berry- Bank.     Cheftertgn  is  about  two  miles  to  the  north 

of  Newcaftle,  and  Berry -B^nk  is  about  one  mile  to  the  fipwfih  of 

Stone.     The  former  is  fuf&ciently  characterized  as  a  ftation  by 

its  common  name,  and  the  latter  by  the  name  of  Wulfere-rcefter 

which  it  bears  in  a  very  antient  record.     And  the  latter  is  ad--. 

ditionally  marked  by  a  camp  upon  a  lofty  hill,  extending  about 

twd  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  fecur$d  by  a  double  vallum,  and 

fortified  with  deep  entrenghga«n$&  *\  • 

« 

1  So  our  own  Strangeways  was  named  from,  the  Roman  road 
tha*  went  by  it,  —  '  See  Gale's  Antoninus  p.  1 13,  where  he 
jQftiy  aflert*  the  Britiih  Vara  to  he  the  piefent  Ferry;    and 

Llhuyd's 
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• 

Llhuyd's  EtymoL  Did.  p.  5.  Bamborough  in  Northumberland 
was  called  Z>i*-Guayrh  or  the  War**own  by  the  Britons  of  the 
fixrh  century  (Nenniue  c  64),— 3  Thus  we  have  Loch  or  floch 
water,  and  Bullium  or  Burrium  for  the  fame  town,  among  the 
Britons  {fee  DkEtionaire  Ceftique  in  Roch,  and  Richard  and 
Antoninus  &r  the  town) ;  Carlia  and  Ceria  for  the  lame  liquor 
among  the  Spaniards  (fee  b.  I.  ch.  vii.  f.  3.) ;  Au^op  Lilium, 
find  A<rjf  Stciia,  and  Cerebrum  Cerebellum,  Liber  Libellus,  and 
many  others,  among  the  Romans ;  and ,  Marmot*  Marble,  Pur* 
pura  Purple,  Tempora  Temples,  and  Harry  Mary  Sarah  and 
Dorothy  popularly  fbftened  into  Hal  Molly  Sally  and  Doily, 
among  ourfelves.  —  4  P.  463. —  5  Phil.  Tranf.  A.  D.  1755  and 
1756.  p.  696  and  697. — 6Caraufius  vol.  I.  p.  177. — 7Itin.  Curiof 
p.  143. —  *  Phil.  Tranf.  p.  687. — 9  Camden  ibid. —  ,0  P.  699. — 
»  P.  698.  —  "  See  Phil.  Tranf.  p.  695.— u  And  this  infurretfion 
is  obvioufly  alluded  to  in  Juv.  14  Sat. 

Dime  Maurorum  attegias  &  caftra  Brigantum. 
— '*  That  the  Romans  frequently  made  infcriptions  upon  leaden 
plates,  appears  from  Dion.  p.  475  and  867. — 1S  Tacitus  Ann, 
l.xii.  c.  32.— ,6  See  the  miftakes  in  Brit.  Rom  ana  p.  34,  Caraufius 
p.  177.  vol.  I,  and  Reinefius  p.  302. — ,7  Mr.  Horfeley  p.  316. 
has  propofed  this  objection,  but  has  miftated  it.  His  argument 
fuppofes  both  fets  of  infcriptions  to  be  upon  plates  of  the 
fame  date.  And  Dr.  Ward  has  endeavoured  to  remove  the  ob* 
je&ion,  but  has  miftaken  it  (p.  697  and  698).  The  title  of 
Emperor  is  neither  given  to  Vefpafian  Titus  and  Domitian  on 
the  fame  pieces  of  lead,  nor  given  to  Vefpafian  upon  one  piece 
and  to  Titus  upon  another.  It  is  given  to  Vefpafian  and  to 
Titus  upon  the  fame,  and  to  Domitian  upon  different  pieces.— 
u  Loca  caftris  ipfe  [Agricola]  capere,  ajluaria  ac  fylvas  ipfe  prae- 
tentare :  nihil  interim  apud  hoftes  quietum  pati  qud  minus  fubi- 
tis  excurjibus  popularetur;  Tacitus  Vit.  Agric.  — ,0  A  record  of 
perambulation  fays  thus  of  it  —  It  begins  where  Sonkey  Water 
falls  into  the  Merfey — afcends  the  water  through  the  middle  of 
the  townfhips  of  Par  Windlue  and  Rain  ford— pafles  through 

Y  2  the 
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the  middle  of  Bickerftath  to  Crowfhagh  Brook— goes  to  Romef* 
brook  in  Aghton,  to  Cockbeck,  to  Alt — goes  beyond  the  Mofs 
of  Downholland  to  Barton  Pull— ranges  beyond  the  Mofs  in 
Hanglowe  to  the  fea —  follows  the  line  of  the  fea  to  Liverpool 
—and  purfues  the  line  of  the  Merfey  to  Sankey  Water— rj>  H.  Ill* 
Kuerden  folio  p.  238. — aQ  Galen  L  ix.  c.8.  Methodi  for  Italy,  and 
Horfeley  p.  144.  for  Britain,  —  "  Richard's  ift  and  a4  and  An^ 
tonine's  2d  Iter.—  **  Plot's  Staffordshire  p.  407,  and  Lelaqd'§_ 
Colte&anea  vol.  I.  p,  x» 


CHAK 
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C  HAP.    VI. 


I. 


T^HESE  are  *  the  Roman  roads  that  courfed  from  Mancu- 
nium  to  the  neighbouring  ftations.  And  fuch  as  they 
are,  they  muft  fhare  in  the  great  admiration  and  the  high  praife 
which  the  antiquarians  have  beftowed  upon  the  roads  of  the 
Romans  in  general.  But  furely  thofe  criticks  have  been  too  la- 
vifh  in  their  eulogiums  upon.  them.  Antiquarianifm  is  thfe 
younger  fitter  of  Hiftory,  lcfs  fedate  and  more  fanciful,  and  apt 
to  become  enamoured  of  the  face  of  Time  by  looking  fo  fire*- 
quently  upon  it*  But  let  not  this  be  the  conduct  of  her  foberer 
difciples.  Let  not  the  fenfible  antiquarian  difgrace  himfelf  and 
his  \  profeffion  by  admiring  greatly  what  is  merely  antient,  and 
by  applauding  -  fondly  what  is  only  Roman.  The  pencil  of  Age 
may  juftly  be  allowed  to  throw  a  (hade  of  refpe&ablenefs,  and 
ttydiffufe  even  an  air  of  venerablenefs,  over  the  produ&ions  of 
Tteiy  antient  Art,  And  we  may  appeal  to  the  native  feelings  of 
every  fenfible  beholder  for  the  truth  of  the  obfervation. .  But 
this  is  all  that  can  be  allowed  to  the  mere  influence  of  Time. 
And  the  antiquarian  that  once  overfteps  this  reafbnable  limit 
facrifices  the  dignity  of  fentiment  to  the  dreams  of  antiquarian- 
ifm, and  gives  up  the  realities  of  Hiftory  for  the  fables  of  Ima- 
gination. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  Roman  roads  is  the  particular  di- 
re&nefs  of  their  courfe.  Being  conftrufted  at  a  period  when  the 
laws  of  property  were  fuperfeded  by  the  rights  of  conqueft,  they 
were  naturally  laid  in  the  ftraighteft  lines  from  place  to  place. 
From  this  line  of  dire&ion  they  could  not  be  diverted,  like  many 
of  our  modem  roads,  and  thrown  into  obliquities  and  angles,  by 
the  bias  of  private  intereft.  From  this  line  nothing  could  divert 
them  but  the  interpofition  of  an  hill  which  could  not  be  dire&ly 
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afcended,  the  interruption  of  a  river  which  could  not  be  dire&ly 
forded,  or  the  intervention  of  a  mofs  which  could  not  be  crofled 
at  all.  Thus,  to  adduce  only  a  fingle  inftance,  the  Roman  road 
to  Slack  courfes  in  one*  uninterrupted  right  line  from  the  Caftle- 
field  to  the  Hollinwood,  while ,  the  modern  and  nearly  parallel 
way  to  Huthersfield,  one  of  the  dire&eft  roads  that  we  have  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  runs  curving  all  the  way  at  a  little 
diftance  from  it,  and  has  no  lefs  than  twelve  or  thirteen  coftfi- 
fiderable  angles  betwixt  the  end  of  Newton-lane  and  the  extre* 
mity  of  Hoi  lin wood. 

But  the  Roman  roads  appear  not  to  have  be6n  conftru&ed  upon 
the  moil  ieniible  principles  in  general.  The  road  over  Newton 
Heath  is  a  mere  coat  of  fand  and  gravel,  the  fend  being  vejy 
copious  and  the  gravel  very  weak,  and  not  compacted  together 
with  any  incorporated  cement.  And  the  noad  at  Haydock  is 
merely  ah  heap  of  loofe  earth  and  loofe  rock  laid  together  in  a 
beautiful  convexity,  but  ready  to  yield  and  open  upon  any  fharp 
compreffion  from  the  furfafce.  Such  roads  could  never  have  been 
designed  for  the  paflftge  of  the  cart  and  the  waggon.  Had  they 
been  fo  defigned,  they  muft  fodn  have  been  furrowed  to  the  hot* 
torn  by  the  cutting  of  the  wheels  or  cru&ed  into  the  ground  fay 
the  preffure  of  the  load,  and  have  been  rendered  abfglufcely  itn- 
paflable  by  either'.  But  for  fuch  rough  fervices  they  were  nQt 
intended  at  aU.  This  the  fharp  convexity  of  the  road  at  Hay- 
dock  mod  clearly  demonstrates,  which  icarcdjy  leaves  the  level 
of  a  yard  at  the  crown,  and  throws  all  the.  reft  of  the  ftyr&oe 
into  a  brifk  defcent.  And  this  the  breadth  of  the  more  flattened 
road  over  FailfWofth  Mofs  concurs'  to  demonstrate,  the  furface, 
even  now  when  it  has  naturally  fpread  out  into  «  broader  extent, 
being  not  more  than  three  yards  and  a  half  in  width.  Both  thefe 
roads,  though  the  one  was  intended  for  the  great  weftern  way 
into  the  north  and  the  other  was  the  way  of  cdmmumoacieti  N- 
ttfixt  Chefter  and  York,  muft  plainly  haVe  been  confined  to 
the  mere  walker,  the  mere  rider,  and  the  .mere  beaft  of  bur- 
den f. 
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The  only  roads  that  feem  to  have  been,  confiru£ted  for  the 
cart  and  the  waggon  are  fuch  as  were  regularly  paved  with  large 
boulders.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  road  from  Manchefter 
to  Biackrode ;  fuch  appears,  to  have  been*  the  road  from  Man- 
chefter to  Ribchefter ;  and  fuch  evidently  was  the  road  from. 
Ribchefter  to  Overborough  \  But  as  this  alleviates  not  at  all 
the  cenfure  upon%  the  narrownefs  of  the  ways*  fo  the  paving  of 
a  road  is  obvioufly  a  very  awkward  expedient  at  the  befL  Thi& 
may  faffibiently  appear  from  thofe  boafted  remains  of  the  Roman 
roads,  the  Appian  and  the  Flaminian  ways  in  Italy,  which,  are 
lb  intolerably  rough  and  fo  inexpreffibly  hard,  that  the  travellers* 
as  often  as  they  can,  turn  off  from  them,  and  journey  along  the:' 
tracks  at  their  borders  \ 

Many  of  the  Roman  roads  indeed  have  continued  under  all 
the  injuries  of  time  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  climate  to  the 
prefent  period,  and  focne  few  in  excellent  conservation.     The 
Roman**  having  the  whole  power  of  the  country  at  their  com- 
mand and  nations  of  fubjefts  to  be  their  labourers  in  the  work, 
were  not  frugal  of  toil  in  the  difcovery  of  the  materials  and  in 
the  conveyance  of  them  to  a  conftderabfe  diftance*.    Thus,  fince 
little  or  no  gravel  was  to  be  found  along  the  courfe  of  the  Ro- 
man road  from  the  common  of  Hollinwood  to  the  end  of  Street- 
lane,  they  dug  up  a  very  great  quantity  of  it  along  the  fides  of 
the  prefent  Millbrook  upon  the  former,  as  the  long  broad1  and", 
winding  hallow  which  ftill  remains  doth  manifeftly  evince*  and* 
conftrufted  all  the  road  from  the  one  to  the  other  with  it,  as  the* 
peculiar  rednefs  of  the  gravel   along  the  road  does  evidently 
prove.    Thus,,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  the  Stane-ftreet? 
in  Sufiex,  ten  and  {even  yards  in  breadth  and  one  yard  and  a  hajf 
in  depth,  is  compofed  entirely  of  flints-  and  of  pebbles,  though 
no  flints  are  to  be  found  even  within  feven  miles  of  the  road  V 
And  they  laid  their  roads,  not  funk,  like  ours,,  many  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  about  them,  but  riiing  with  a  rounded' 
ridge  considerably  above  the  furface,  unlefs  they  were  obliged 
to  climb  obliqtfely  up  the  fide  of  a  fteep  hill  or  to  defcench 
obliquely  down  k.     By  this  jneans  the  water  never  fettled  uporv 
&  their 
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their  roads,  filently  fapped  the  foundations,  and  effe&ually  de- 
molifhed  the  works.  But  the  continuance  of  many  roads  to  the 
prefent  moment,  and  the  peculiar  confervation  of  fome,  refult 
very  little  from  thefe  general  circumftances,  and  are  principally 
the  effect  of  particular  accidents.  TJiat  thefe  circumftances  have 
not  given  the  roads  fuch  a  lafting  duration,  is  evident  from  the 
above-mentioned  ftrudture  of  all  of  them  within,  and  more  evi- 
dent from  the  particular  roundnefs  of  feme  of  them  without. 
The  fa£t  arifes  chiefly  from  the  early  defertion  of  particular  roads 
by  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  new  roads  being  laid  for  new  reafons 
to  the  fame  towns,  or  the  towns  being  deftroyed  and  the  roads 
unfrequented.  Such  mull:  afl'uredly  have  been  the  cafe  with  the 
fmartly  rounded  road  at  Haydock.  And  fuch  will  hereafter  ap-. 
pear  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  ftill -remaining  road  upon 
Stony  Knolls  s. 

But  had  the  Roman  roads  been  always  laid  in  right  lines, 
always  conftru&ed  with  a  fufficient  breadth,  and  been  never 
paved  with  ftone ;  had  the  materials  been  bound  together  by: 
fome  incorporated  cement;  and  had  they  been  all  calculated  to 
receive  carts  and  to  bear  Waggons  4  they  muft  ftill  have  been  ac-. 
knowledged  to  have  one  eflential  defe&  in  them.  The  roads  almbft 
conftantly  crofled  the  rivers  of  the  ifland,  not  at  bridges,  but  at: 
fhallows  or  fords,  fome  of  which  Nature  had  planted  and  others. 
Artfupplied6,  By  this  means  the  travelling  on  the  roads  muft 
have  been  infinitely  precarious,  have  been  regulated  by  the  rains, 
and  have  been  coptrouled  by  the  floods.  Such  muft  have  cer- 
tainly been  the  confequence  at  the  fords  of  Ribchefter  and  Pen  - 
wortham  over  the  Ribble,  fuch  more  particularly  at  the  fords 
of  Warrington  Stretford  and  Stockport  over  the  Merfey,  and 
fuch  even  at  the  fords  of  Knotmill  and  Garret  over  the  Med* 
lock,  at  the  way  of  TrafFord  over  the  Irwell,  and  at  the  paffages 
of  Huntfbank  over  the  Irke  and  of  ThroftlerieiMahe  over  the 
Cornebrooke,  One  of  thofe  very  rainy  nights  which  are  fo 
common  in  our  Lancafhire  winters  would  raife  a  confiderable 
depth  of  water  upon  the  fords,  and  would  fix  an«abfblute  bar  to 
the  progrefs  of  travelling.     Thus,  fof  want  of  a  few  bridges, 

the 
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the  Roman  roads  muft  have  been  often  rendered  impaflable 
during  the  winter,  and  often  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  winter 
together*  And  thus,  for  want  of  a  few  bridges,  muft  the  Ro- 
man roads  have  been  rendered  frequently  ufelefs,  the  military 
communication  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland  have  been 
frequently  fufpended,  and  the  Roman  empire  within  it  have  been 
frequently  expofed  to  danger 7. 

• 

'  *  From  fome  Tumuli  in  the  roads  Dr.  Stukeley  infers  both  the 
Herman  and  the  Watling  Stre6ts  to  have  been  never  travelled 
even  by  horfes.  Itin.  Curiof.  p.  82, 104,  and  106.— 4  RothmellV 
Account  of  Overborough. — -$  Horace  lib.  i.  fat.  5.  fhews  the  Ap- 
pian  Way  to  have  been  as  rough  in  the  Auguflan  age  as  it  is  in 
the  prefent : . 

Hoc  iter  ignavi  divifimus,  altius  ac  nos 
Praecin&is  unum ;  minus  eft  gravis  Appia  tardis. 
—  4  Camden  c.  199.  — 5  See  b.  II.  ch.  ii.  f.  2.  —  6  The  Romans 
had  very  few  ftations  in  the  ifland  at  which  they  had  conftru&ed 
bridges.  Only  two  are  mentioned  by  Antoninus,  Ad  Pontem 
and  Pontibus.  And  a  third  is  mentioned  by  the  Notitia,  Pons 
iElii. —  *  Dr.  Stukeley,  in' the  genuine  fpirit  of  an  antiquarian, 
Commends  the  wifdom  of  the  Romans  for  preferring  durable 
fords  to  perifhing  bridges.  Itin.  Cur.  p.  72.  See  alio  a  iimilarly 
awkward  expedient  for  eroding  the  rills  of  vallies  mentioned 
p.  82. 


». 
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TO  the  feven  ftations  with  which  Mancunium  was  immedi-. 
ately  conne&ed  we  may  add  feveral  others,  not  as  the  great  and 
terminating  ftages  of  other  roads,  but  as  intermediate  caftra  upon 
thefe  or  minute  ftations  at  a  di fiance  from  them*  And  the 
nation  of  Mancunium  appears  to  have  had  nine  of  them,  three  of 
them  conftru&ed  with  one  view,  two  with  another,  and  four 
witK  another. 
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The  fiptrqfs  «f  Manounjup*  appears,  to  have  had:  three  caftm 
m  it;s Beighbo^rlK^d,  and  ajl  upon  thgtbiee  roads  from  it  to 
VJdey  to  Buxton  and  to  Slack.  •  0#e  Qf  thefe  wa§  at  Little-, 
borough^  the  fecondat  CajQtlefliaw,  and.  the  thifd  wHanford* 
Th$  little  ftation  at  Caftle&aw  is  ver#  evident;  on  ther  prefect 
fjack  of  the  road  ta  Slack;  a  iecond  ftatyoa  was  certainly  planted 
at  Hanford  ;  and  thefe  neceffarily  lead  us  to  expe&  another  upoa 
the  other  road,  a  fortrefs  conftru&ed  upon  a  fimilar  fite  and  cal- 
culated for  a  fimilar  pprpgfe.     Fa^  convinces  us  of  the  one, 
and  analogy  requires  the  other.     The  caftrum  at  Caftie&aw 
is    feated  dire&ly  at  the   foot   of  Stap^dge,.  and,  within    a, 
couple  of  furlongs  frqmjthe  track  of  t£ie  Romaa  road*     Thi* 
\  have  evinced  before  to  have  been  in  all  probability  a  pre- 
vious fortrefs  of  the  Siftuntii,  but  to  have  extended,  along  alt 
jthe  large  area  which  rifes  eminent  over  the  reft  of  the  ground, 
arid  which  i&  all  equally  denominated  The  Hus-fteads  and  is  all 
equally,  defined  by  th$  Caftle-hiils.     The  later  fortrefs  feems  to 
have  been  contracted  into  a  much  narrower  compafs,  and  to. 
have  been  inclofed  within  the  foflf  that  ftill  plainly  appears  en«* 
circling  a  rounded  eminence  near  thercentpr  and  encompafUng 
about  three-fourths  of  a  ftatute-acre.     The  caftrunv  at  Lktle- 
borough  muft  have  given  denomination  to  the  village,  and  feems, 
to  have  been  fixed  upon  the  ground  which  is  about  half  a  milft 
to  the  eaft  of  it,  which  is  immediately  on  .the  teft.  of  the  new: 
road,    and  which  is  popularly  denominated  Caftle,      This*  i* 
dirc&ly  under  the  fteep  of  Blackftone-Edge,  nearly  adjoining 
to  the  courfe  of  the  Roman  road,  and  upon  the  margin  of  a  brifk 
ftreara.     And  the  fortification  ^rhtch  gave  name  to  the  ground 
is  of  fo  anttent  a  date,  thaj;  both  the  remains  of  it  havfi  va- 
nished- from  the  eye  and.  tradition}  has  forgotten  its  exigence. 
But  we  have   better  evidences    of  a  little  ftation.  at  Hanford^ 
The  Roman  toad  from  Manchefter  to  Buxtoa  runs  confiderabl jr 
to  the  we^  of  its  general.direftion  from  Stockport,  in-order  tQ 
touch  tat  lbme  intermediate  ftation*    It  prqeeeda  by  Pepper-ftreefc 
fold  in  Bremhall  and  it  patffes  over  Streetfields  beyond,  it^ pour- 
ing plainly  towards  Hanford-mtll  on  the  Bollen*    And  Hanford 
appears  clearly  to  have  had  three  or  four  roads  of  the  Roman* 

diverging; 
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diverging  From  it*  A  Roman  road  mutt  have  crofled  the  pre- 
lent  road  to  Macclesfield  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Ad-« 
lington-Hatl,  a  long  lane  on  the  left  ftill  bearing  its  appellation? 
of  Street-lane,  and  in  two  or  three  miles  mult  neceflarily  have 
coincided  with  the  other  about  Hanford-mill.  This  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  road  from  Manchefler  to  Buxton,  leaving  the 
little  ftation  at  Hanford,  and  bearing  diredtly  for  Buxton.  And 
two  other  roads  mull  have  re&ched  it  from  twO  other  quarters* 
having  bequeathed  their  names  of  Street  to  a  hme  in  Alderley 
•for  three  quarters  of  'a  mile  and  to  a  land  in  Cheadle  for  more 
than  a  mil?  together.  But  fttuated  is  till  thefe  three  ftatiditf 
•were  in  a  line  directly  under  the  ridge  of  Our  eaftern  hills,  they 
could  never  be  conftru£ted  fot  the  purpttfes  of  exploration.  They 
could  b6  cotiftru\?ted  mdrefy  for  two  ptirpdfei,  the  fubordinate 
one  of  fecunng  the  roads  juft  entering  the  wihf  regioti  of  the 
hills,  and  the  important  ofcebf  being  the  necefTaty  bditin£-piafcfe& 
for  the  foMiers  juft  mbuiitirtg  the  cliffs  Of  thtf  Britifh  Alps; 
-  Six;  othfef  ftafcions  t*ef  e  fixed  in  the  ttiore  irtimediate  phicfciit* 
of  Mancttnium,  altd  were  cbtiftru&ed  for  the  more  immediate 
putpofes  of  the  gatpfon  In  it.  Th6y  were  detigntcf  td  proteA 
their  tattle  hi  thd  failures,  and  tb  feefcre  their  &>ftttoy$  fcpdh  the 
Tfoad*.  Sdch  the  ftohiahs  Appear  td  haV*  generally  had  in  the 
i^eighbottrhbod  of  thrir  ftationary  camps  \  Such  therefore  muft 
be  equally  obviotis  ill  the  preempt*  df  other  ftations  within  the 
kingdorh,  though  they  havte  neWf  been  ndtrted  by  any  of  our 
-antiquaJiahL'  t  Ckib6f  thdfelute  bee#  previously  mentioned  by  a 
Mancunian  antiquarian, .  fttfd  Withoot  hefitatioix  pronounced  tt> 
be  merely  a  erattiji  for  thfe  fofltafltef  \  .  Btit  ccttiftru&ed  as  all  of 
them  are'  in  the  fame  ftraniie'r,  they  can  as  little  be  all  of  them 
camps  fof  the  furiii^e^ias'nHy  of  thfem  can  be  forts  for  explore 
tion.  They  aY£  all  6f  rtfrerft  fuflkiehtfy  diftinguifhed  from  th& 
letter  by  the  height  8f  theft  fiies;,  t66  t6v«r  to  be  thelites  of  ex- 
ploratory forts.  ::T*hey  are  all  6f  them  fiifliciently  diftingutffced' 
from  the  former  by  the  extent  of  tHeir  areas,  too  fmall  to.  be  the , 
areas  of  fummer-cainps.  Evinced  to  be  ftst" ons  by  the  exprete  . 
mention  of  one  of*  thtfm  m  tha  ItineraTy  of  Richard,  by  the  ap* 
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pellation  of  Cafter  which  is  given  to  another  of  them  in  an  an- 
tient  record,  by  the  concurrence  of  feveral  Roman  roads  at  a 
third,  and  by  the  great  uniformity  in  the  afpeft  of  all  of  them  ; 
they  appear  to  have  been  fix  of  thofe  tumultuary  forts,  as  Ve- 
getius  calls  them,  which  the  Romans  generally  made  at  a  little 
diftance  from  their  ftations  and  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  their 
cattle  and  their  convoys  \  And  the  Romans  fixed  them,  as 
thefe  are  fixed,  in  the  moft  advantageous  fites  that  the  places 
afforded,  fortified  them,  as  thefe  are  fortified,  not  witn'a  ram>- 
part  of  ftone  or  even  of  earth,  but  only  with  large  ditches,  and 
lodged  a  final  1  garrifon  in  them  3. 

One  of  thefe  Chefters  is  mentioned  by  Richard  in  his  iixth 
Iter,  and  is  called  from  its  pofition  Fines  Maximae  &  Flavian 
It  was  placed  on  the  foutherly  fide  of  the  Merfey,  on  'the  jig^t 
.band  of  the  road,  and  about  mufquet-fhot  from  the  bridge 
This  the^  nature  of  the  ground  along  the  banks  of  the  Merfey 
fufficiently  evinces  of  itfelf,  that  being  the  only  ground,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  road  and  upon  the.  margin  of  the  river 
.which  the  Romans  could  ever  have  fele&ed  for  the  fite  of  a  fta.- 
tion*  And  this  the  voice  of  Tradition  very  remarkaly  confirms* 
affeiting  in  its  own  wild  way  of  detailing  the  circumftancesi  oft  a 
fad,,  that  the  ftones  of  the  cattle  at  Manchefter  were  once  traofr 
ported  to  that  part  of  the  ground  which  is  now;  denominated 
Scholefr's  Field  in  order  to  conftruft  a  church  with  them,. and 
that  they  were  afterwards  removed  away  in  a  fupernatural  main- 
ner  and  within  the  period  of  a  (ingle  night;  The.  fite  is  a 
riling  ground  of  gravel  and  marl,  now  divided  into  two  fields 

-  and  muft  have  been  once  denominated,  as  the  nearer  of  them 
jU  flili  called,,  the  Rie  or  River  Fidd  V  This  is  ftill 
bounded  by  a  long  deep  broad  ditch  upon  one  fide,,  the  na*- 
tural  hallow  having  been  greatly  widened  by  the  Romans, 
and  now  ranging,  in  a>  regular  even*  line  more  than  twenty 
yards,  in  breadth  and  three  in  depth*.    And  this  was  formerly 

.  bounded.. by  die.  Red  or  Read  brook,  which  flowed  dire&ly 
under  the  bank  and  along  the  hollow,  but  is  now  intercepted  by 

the  courfe  of  the  new  canal  ?  by  the  river  Merfey,  which  re- 
ceived 
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eeived  the  current  of  the  Read  at  the  angle,  and  which  rolled 
dire&ly  under  the  fecond  iide;  by  a  large  ditch,   I  fuppofc, 
croffing  along  the  middle  of  Scholes's  Fields  on  the  third ;  and 
by  a  narrow  hollow,  which  is  ndw  formed  into  a  lane,  on  the* 
fourth.  But,  in  one  of  thofe  wild  floods  to  which  the  Merfey  is 
peculiarly  fubjeft,   the  river  opened  the  foft  bank  of  Lancafture,  . 
and  now  flows  many  yards  within  the  county  ;  having  deferted 
its  antient  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  having  left  its  antient 
channel  under  the  Roman  caftrum.     Such  muft  have  been  the  • 
ike  of  the  little  ftation  Fines  Maxirnse  &  Flavian,  .being  about : 
four  Roman  miles  and  a  half  from  the  fite  of  the  principal  Na- 
tion, and  containing  about  two  ftatute-acres  and  a  half  within: 
its  limits.     Placed  near  to  the  :ford  of- the  Merfey  and   nearer 
to  the-cowfe  of  the  road,  .amid  the  large  expaofe  of  thefe  level 
neadows  it* was  well  calculated  to  guard  them  both,  to  fee u re 
the  convoys  of  provifions  that  pafled  along  the  one  and  over  the 
other  from>  the*  neighbouring  parts  of  Chefli ire,  and  to  receive 
them- into  its  area  when  the  frequent: floods  prevented  a  paflkge 
acrofs  the. channel6.     And  a  Roman  road  appears  advancing  to- 
wards it  from  the  fouth-eaftern  limits  of  the  parifhi  traverfing 
the  whote  breadth  of  the  .parifh  on  the  fbuth,  and  ftill  carrying  ; 
a:  confiderable  ridge  in*  feveral  parts  of  its.  courfe.     It  is  parti-. 
cularly  conspicuous  at  Birch,  is  popularly  reprefented  asa  breait-:- 
tvork  thrown ^  up  againft  the  Danes,,  and  is  popularly  denomi*: 
nated  Nieo  *(or'  Devil's)  Ditch.  .  The*  wafteful  ravages  06  the 
Danes  in  their  plundering  expeditions  through  the  ifland  were 
fb  ftrongly-  imprefled  upon  the  feelings  and  fancies  of*  our  fa- 
thers, that  the  memory  «of  them  has  generally  fuperfeded  alLtho 
other  traditions  of  the  ifland,  ,and  the  chronicles  o£  the  vulgar 
generally  refer  evfery-  remarkable  -  monument  to  the-  Danes,.    And 
this  road  is  noticed  in  a  record  of  1422  as  a&itaUy  travelled  to 
that  latte !  period*,"  fome  land  being  deferibed  &s  abutting  upon  a 
certain  gate  (or  antient  highway)  which  led  from  Gorton -green 
to  Reddifli,  quandam  portam  qu£  itur  a  Gorton-grehe*  ufqW 
Redich  ex  parte  auftrali  \ 

t  Another 
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Another  ftation  wW'featbd  equally  upon  the  courfe  o£  i  Rb~, 
man  road  and  upon  the  margi  n  of  the  Merfey,    It  was  fettled  at 
Stockport     This1  town  appears  evidently  the  one*  commo»  ten-, 
tfer  to  thrfee  or  four  very  variously  directed  rpads  bf  the  Romans*; 
The  High-ftreet  advances  to  it  from  Marichefter,  and  the  Pepper* 
ftreet  haftens  to  it  from  Hanford '.     And  in  the  pariih  of  Afhe- 
ton  and  near  the  foot  of  Staley-bridge  is  a  third  road,  commonly, 
denominated   Staley-ftreet  for  a  mile  together.     A  branch  of; 
this  muft  have  been  the  above-mentioned  road  to  Stretford.  And 
the  main  line  lies  pointing  clearly  from.  Caft  left  aw  to  Stockport* 
Thefe  are  fure  lignatures  of  a  Roman  ftation  at  Stockport*     And. 
the  general  famenefs  in  the  pofition  of  this  and  the  former  fort* 
this  being  placed,  like  that,  upon  the  limits  of  the  two  provinces 
and  the  banks  of  the  limitary  ftream,  ami  thus  beiiig  planted* 
Eke  that,  in  the  road  betwixt  two  confiderable  ftatioris,  dahcai* 
ftrates  a  famenefs  in  the  defign  and  requires  a  ixmilarity  in  thd 
nature  of  both;     This  muft  have  been  fixed  upon  the  fee*  of  the; 
caftle  and  the  area  of  the  caflle  hill  at  Stockport.     That  is  ex- 
a£Hy  fuch  a  fite  as  the  Romans  muft  have  inftantiy  felcStedfbr 
fuch  a  ftation.     That  is  a  fmall  area  detached  from  the  leve> 
ground  of  the  market-place,  and  comiefted  with.it  bnily  by. iafa 
ifthmus.     And  that  is  a  fmall  fquare  knoll  which  projefts  from 
the  foutherh  fide  of  the  river,  looks  down  upon  the  long  fteep 
flope  of  the  rocky  bank*  zp&  has  the  young  Merfey  frequently" 
rolling  its  rumbling  torrents  zX  the  foot  of  it.    The  a^ea  muft 
have  been  the  afifcual  fite  of  a  caftle  in  the  earlieft  pferipd  of  the 
Saxon  refidence  among  us,  as  the  caflle  knnft  have  origklfclfy 
communicated  its  name  to  the  town,  and  as  both  were  deno* 
miriated  Stock-port  becauie  the  former  was  a  port  or  caftle  in  a 
wo6d  9%  The  are*  is  about  half  a  ftatute-aere  in  extent,  the  fite  is 
ftilUncom^para'Wy  ft  rang  in  itfelf,and  th?  pofition  is  happily  fitted 
for  the  ford*     The  ftation  muft  have  had  a  fteep  of  an  hundred  - 
f>r  an  hundred  and-  twenty  yards  in  defcent  upon  three  (ides  of 
it,  and  muft  h$ve  bf  en  guarded  by  a  fofle  acrofs  the  ifthmus* 
And  the  Roman  road  into  Eaft-Chefhire  muft  have  been  effec* 
tualiy:  commanded  by  it,  that  road  being  obliged  by  the  circling 

current 
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current  o£  tHe  Merfey  to  approach  very  near  to  the  Caftle*  and 
being  evinced  by  the  remaining  fleepnefs  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  neighbouring  banks  to  have  actually  advanced  up  to  it,  and 
to  have  actually  afcended  the  brow  in  an  hollow  immediately 
beneath  the  eaftern.  fide  of  Ll 

Such  was  the  pofition  of  the  two  ftations  on  the  borders  of  the 
two  provinces.  But  the  pofition  of  the  four  other  Agrarian 
ftations  is  very  different  from  thefe.  One  of  the  four  was  on 
the  rigbt  hand  of  the  prefent  road  to  Bury,  immediately  beyond 
Singleton  Brook,  and  upon  the  firft  field  in  the  pariflb  of  Pre  ft - 
iviclu  The  fite  was  formerly  denominated  Low-dafter  x%  and 
is  now  denominated  fometimes  How-caftle  Field,  but  more  po- 
pularly, though  to  the  fame  purport,  Caftle-Hill.  It  is  a  riling 
hillock  of  &nd,  having  a  plane  o£  half  an  acre  and  a  fine  fpring 
of  water  under  an  aged  oak.  On  the  one,  fide  the  ground  falls 
away  from.it  briikly  near  the;  road  and  gently  at  a  diftance  from 
it,  and  h^d  probably  a  fraall  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  fall.  On 
the  iecond  $de  was  certainly  another  dkdi,  the  remains  of  it 
ftill  plainly  appearing,  and  the  hedge  of  the  field  being  now 
pjaced  along  thet  chatfne},  of  it.  The  remaining:  fides  form  a  very 
#eep  flope  of  twepty  thirty-five  or  forty  yards,  v  and  the.  ditch  is 
Hill  very  evident  below,,  now^xtcudio^alditgrthe  wfctcrfc  ofone 
*f  them,  and  lately  curving  round' the  angle  and.  proceeding  for 
feveral  yards  along:  tile  other.  At:  the  termination  of  this  ditch 
wa?v  the  entrarc#>  into  the  Caftram,  which  Atli  appears  afcend* 
lagL  the  bank  oblii^ely,. and, dHlingwiflwd  to/th^  eye  by  the  re* 
maiiyng  hollow^ of rifc  And  fobedj.ao-  this)  trcinntetoaty  fort  wn* 
at  the  diflance  ntariy  of  a  mile  fixim.t)he  conrie  o£  the  road*  to 
Ribche^e^,  it  tsaid  never  be  intended  to  hpve  any  particular 
relatione  ifc.  TShe:  gaxrifon  in.  the;  one  cou!d>not  p^ffihly,  a* 
fileb,  hraryy  focurity  to  the. convoys  upon  tbeotWrv  The  fort 
mufr  themfarerbave  been,conftru&ed  wk&  a  different'  vies*.  It 
rouft  havebeca  dfifigned  only  for  die  protfe«^ion  of  ifee1  cattle 
winch  p*&mxd:akmg!  the. adjoining  fields. 011  the.  weft.  And  for 
fochaupmtoffion  .theiBouaas  contn&d&ty  $ftabiMhfed?a  tumultuary 
feet  ?\  Tfhe  qne;whQleiiw^ 

th* 
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the  time  of -the  Romans  have  been  all  covered  with  an  cxtfeli- 
'iivc  wood,  as  fo  covered  it  remained  even  to  the  period  of  the 
Norman  conqueft. *   And  the  cattle  which  the  Romans  muff  have 
•kept  within  it  were  thfcir  hogs,     For  iiich  cattle  the  yearly-fal^ 
ling  acorns  of  the  oaks  would  afford  a  luxurious  food.     For  fuch 
cattle  the  wood  appears  through  many  ages  to  have  (hed  the  an- 
nual produce  of  its  trees,  and  two  or  three  fields  that  are  near  to 
Kerfall-moor  and  clofe  to  the  prefent  bowling-green  are  ftill 
denominated  the  Hog-heys.     And  for  fuch  cattle  a  right  of 
pafhageeven   along  the  \m wooded'  extent  of  the  prefent  moor 
.was   recently .  contefted  in  a  court  of  Juftice,  the  townfhip  of 
Salford  aflerting  a  claim  and  the  lords  of  Kerfallrefelling  it.    The 
•Yoil  being  dill  friendly  to  the  growth  of  oaks,  the  many  acorns 
•which  the  provident- crows  repofite  in  tufts  of  grafs  along  every 
•  extended  wafte,-  and  Which,  -  b&rig  in  winter  forgotten  and  loft) 
ihoot  up  into  little  plants,  are  (kilfully  rooted  up  and  eagerfy  de- 
voured by. the  ©bfervant  hogs.     Thus  was  Lowcafter  defigned 
to  protect  the  cattle  of  the  Romans   that  fed  in  the  wood  of 
Broughton.     And  thus*  the  moor  of  Kerfall,  which j  now  annually 
Tcceives  at  the  races  the  gathering. thousands  of  the  town  >  and  iti 
populous  precinfts,  was  m  the  time  of  the  Romans,  perhaps  hvthe 
time  of  the  Britons  before  them/  andcertainly  for  many  ages  af- 
ter both,  a  wood  of  oaks  and  a  pafture  for  hogs;  and  the  little 
knolls  which  fo  remarkably  diverfify  the  plain,  and  are  annually 
covered  .at  .the  races  with  mingled  crouds  riling  in  flanks  over 
ranks  to  the  top*  were  once  the  occafional  ileepiftg-plades  of  Ro- 
man porkers  and  the  occafional  feats  of  Roman  herdfmen IX. 
.    But  fettled. as  the  fort  of  Lowcafter  was  at  one  extremity  of 
►the  long  wood,  it  pretty  plainly  required  a  correspondent  fort  at 
the  other..    And  fuch  was  the. high  mount  of  gravel  and  fand 
which  rifes  ^tapering  from  its  ample  bafe,  overlooks  the  whole 
extent  of  the  original  wood,  and  is  now.  denominated  Raineihow; 
Tradition  aflerts  it  to  be  the  fite  of  an  antient  camp  :  and,  as  it 
has  only  an  irregular  .plane  of  an  acre  and  an  half  at  the  top,  it  can- 
jaot  be  the  fite  of  any  by t  an  Agrarian  camp..   And  it : carries 
^exaftly  the  fame  appcaran«5  with  Lowcafter^  having  a  fteep  de* 
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fcent  on;  every  fide,  ditches  encircling  the  hill,  and  a  brook 
flowing  at  the  bottom.  The  banks  are  much  ftecper  and  higher 
than  the  banks  of  Lowcafter,  having  a  (harp  defcent  of  an  hun- 
dred yards  upon  one  fide,  a  (harper  of  eighty  on  another,  and  a 
fteep  fall  of  fifty  and  a  gentle  one  of  an  hundred  in  the  boggy 
grounds  beyond  on  the  reft.  The  ditches,  which  are  very  vi- 
fible  on  one  fide,  which  may  be  eafily  traced  along  two  others, 
and  which  form  the  prefent  ditch  of  the  field  on  the  fourth,  are. 
not  at  the  bottom  of  the  flope,  but  confiderably  above  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  are  twenty-five  twenty  and  fifteen  yards  in 
depth.  And  the  entrance  ;s  the  prefent  road  of  accefs  from  the 
Moor,  the  road  coming  up  the  lane  from  the  brook,  and  amend- 
ing dire&ly  the  fteep  of  the  hill  l\ 

Another  little  ftation  was  placed  within  the  Vale  of  Brough- 
ton*  in  the  prefent  townftrip  of  Pendleton,  and  near  the  extre- 
mity of  the  lane  that  pafles  through  New- hall  Fold  to  the  river. 
It  is  an  oblong  hillock  of  fand,  and  is  popularly  denominated 
Hyle  or  Hill  Wood.  It  has  an  irregular  plane  of  half  an  acre  in 
extent,  had  its  entrance,  as  it  ftiU  has,  on  the  fouth-weft,  and 
Another  opening  behind  to  the  river,  and  is.  furrounded  in  every 
part  by  deep  ditches  or  fteep  afcents  or  both  that  fink  fifteen 
twenty  thirty  or  forty  yards  below  the  furface  of  the  Hill. 
And  amid  the  beautiful  valley  in  which  the  fort  was  placed,  thQ 
valley  that  is  formed  by  the  high  grounds  of  Salford  Pendleton 
Kerfal  and  Broughton, .  furrounded  as  it  was  by  the  pleafing  cir? 
cle  of  thefe  doping  hills,  and  remote  from  every  ftationary  road, 
it  could  have  only  one  military  objedt  in  view.  That  muft  have 
been  the  protection  of  the  cattle  which  grazed  along  the  ample 
level  of.  the  valley.  For  fuch  grazings  the  valley  muft  have  * 
been  particularly  fuited,  as  the  brown . hazel r coloured  mold  of  it 
is  remarkably  rich,  as  the  fite  of  it  was  fufficiently  near  to  the 
great  ftation,  and  as  the  ftream  of  the  Irwell  courfes  thrice 
through  the  whole  extent  of  it.  The  Irwell,  entering  the  vale  by 
a  large  opening  on  the  north-weft,  and  flowing  direftly  beneath 
the  weftern  hills  to  the  (buth,  is  turned  to  the  north-eaft  by  the 
heights  of  Pendleton,  is  warped  towards  the  caft  by  the  heights 
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of  Kerfal,  is  returned  towards  the  fouth  by  the  hills  of  Brough- 
ton,  and  is  again  diverted  to  the  eaft  and  again  beaten  back  towards 
the  north  by  the  high  grounds  of  Saiford.  But  thefe  fpeedily 
fubfiding  into  a  valley,  the  waters  jHirfue  the  direction  of  the 
ground,  and  efcape  round  Saiford  to  the  town  of  Manchefter. 
Some  fite  therefore  was  abfolutely  neceffary  that  fhould  rife  over 
the  reft  of  the  ground,  and  naturally  command  the  valley  around 
it.  But  as  none  fuch  prefented  its  ufeful  elevation  within  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  vale,  art  fupplied  the  omiffion  of  nature, 
railing  the  prefent  mount,  and  fetching  the  materials  for  it  from 
the  fandy  bed  of  the  river.  This  the  particular  nature  of  its  fi- 
tuation  evinces,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  narrow  point  betwixt 
two  reaches  of  the  river,  and  fecuring  the  ayenue  into  the  ample 
and  beautiful  horfe-fhoe  which  is  defcribed  by  them.  And  this 
the  particular  nature  of  the  foil  demonftrates,  fb  different  as  it 
is  from  the  native  foil  of  the  fields  around  it,  and  fb  plainly  a 
mixed  collection  of  water-fand  chequered  with  little  fragments 
of  reddiih  rock. 

Clofely  conne&ed  with  it  was  1  fimilar  fortrefs  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. This  is  a  rounded  knoll,  which  is  denominated 
dftle-hill,  and  which  appears  at  a  little  diftance  from  it  upoa 
the  curving  fide  of  the  Kerfal-heights.  The  foil  is  a  coile&ion 
of  gravel  and  fand,  having  an  area  of  half  an  acre  above*  fteep 
banks  of  twenty  fifteen  and  ten  yards  in  height  on  every  fide* 
and  boggy  grounds  on  three  fides  around  it.  Upon  the  fourth* 
which  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  defcent  from  it,  and  had  even 
the  ,difad vantage  of  a  fmall  gentle  defcent  to  it,  are  two  large 
ditches,  an  outer  one  and  an  inner,  and  are  about  twelve  eight 
and  fix  yards  in  depth,  and  twenty  fifteen  and  twelve  in  breadth! 
And  where  thefe  terminate  was  the  road  of  entrance  into  the 
fort.  Such  is  the  little  fortrefs  upon  the  fide  of  the  hill*  very 
near  to  Bents-houfe  upon  Kerfal-moor  but  nearer  to  the  Grand 
Stand  ;  and  it  has  a  fhong  fpring  of  water  breaking  out  a  little 
above  and  defcending  along  the  fide  of  it.  And  fuch  is  the  fort* 
refs  which  the  Romans  muft  have  formed  with  the  fame  views 
with  which  they  planned  the  ftation  upon  Hill  wood,  and  for 
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the  fame  prote&ion  of  their  cattle.     The  mount  of  Hillwood 
being  fixed  in  the  narrow  opening  into  the  curve  which  is  de- 
fcribed  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  vale,  and  being  feparated  by 
an  arm  of  the  river  from  the  large  extent  of  the  meadows  on  • 
the  weftern  northern  and  north* weftern  fides,  it  could  be  de- 
figned  to  guard  the  cattle  only  that  ranged  within  the  conlpafs 
of  the  curve.     But  the  cattle  in  thofe  divided  paftures  muft  have 
wanted  a  prote&ion  as  well  as  the  others.     And  the  garrifbn 
upon  the  mount  could  not  afford  it.     The  intervention  of  the 
river  muft  have  rendered  the  communication  with  thefe  paftures 
uncertain  and  the  aftlftance  o£  the  garrifbn  precarious.  Obferving 
this,  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  form  another  Agrarian  fortrefs. 
But  they  were  not  obliged  to  raife  another   artificial   mount. 
They  were  obliged  only  to  plant  a  fortrefs  upon  the  northern 
fide  of  the  vale,  as  this  great  curve  of  the  meadows  opened  only 
to  the  north.     And  they  planted  it  upon  a  convenient  proje&ioti 
from  the  fide  of   the  north-weftern  hills.     For  a  connexion 
with  the  fort  at  Hillwood  and  a  defence  of  their  cattle  in  the 
Valley,  the  fite  was  as  properly  calculated  as  it  was  almpft  ne- 
ccflarily  chofen.    For  fuch  a  connection  and  fuch  a  defence  only 
was  the  fite  properly  calculated  at  all,  being  a  good  way  upon 
the  defcent  from  the  height  and  much  below  the  level  of  the 
moor.     And  fuch  a  connexion  is   ftill  afferted    by  tradition, 
which  fixes  an  army  in  both  the  caftles,  and  fets  the  one  in  op* 
pofition  to  the  other  f\ 

This  then  was  manifeftly  the  defign  of  the  fix  little  fortrefles 
that  we  find  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter. 
Three  of  them  demonftratively  Roman  *  and  all  of  them  equally 
Romanized  in  their  general  afpect*  they  were  undoubtedly  the 
Agrarian  fortrefles  appendant  to  the  ftation  on  the  Medlock.  Two 
of  them  being  calculated  merely  for  the  prote£tion  of  the  convoys 
on  the  roads,  the  other  four  were  conftru&ed  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  cattle  in  the  paftures.  Thefe  therefore  were  all  planted  in 
one  particular  quarter  of  our  Mancunian  precinfts.  Planted  by 
pairs,  each  of  the  two  evidently  carries  a  ftriking  and  particular 
relation  to  its  fellow.     And  each  of  the  pairs  as  evidently  chal- 

A  a  a  lenges 
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lenges  a  ftriking  but  general  affinity  to  the  other.  The  high: 
dry  grounds  of  the  hills,  and  the  low  moift  meadows  of  the 
vale,  muft  have  been  fucccflively  and  alternately  the  paftures  of 
the  Roman  cattle.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  regularly  kept 
a  fimilar  change  and  relay  of  paftures  for  their  ihepherds  in 
Italy,  confining  their  cattle  to  the  marfhes  during  the  fummer, 
and  driving  them  up  into  the  hills  at  the  return  of  the  win- 
ter *\  And  the  Roman  Britons  are  equally  attefted,  though 
they  are  not  equally  known,  to  have  adopted  the  fame  pra&ice. 
Britain,  fays  Gildas,  abounds  in  hiUs  that  are  very  convenient 
.  for  the  alternate  paftures  of  our  flocks  and  our  herds,  montibus 
alternandis  animalium  paftibus  magne  convenientibus  x6*  Thefe 
low  meadows  are  generally  overflowed  every  winter  from  the 
many  arms  of  the  Irwell  that  indent  and  interfedt  the  face  of 

•  them,  ^nd  prefent  a  ftrongly  imprelfive  fcenery  to  the  eye^  an 
ocean  of  water  in  wild  agitation  tumbling  round  the  valley.     In 

.■  winter  therefore  thefe  meadows  muft  have  been  totally  deferted 

t  by  the  Roman  garrifon,  and  the  Roman  cattle  muft  have  beheld 

the  growing  deluge  fecurely  froift  the  hills  above   And  both  to- 

•  gether  muft  have  regularly  formed  the  one  great  nurfery  of  tl^e 
Roman  cattle,  and  both  together  muft  have  regularly  /fuppjied 

.  the  little  fubordinate  nurfery  at  the  confluence  of  the  Medlock 
and  the  Irwell. 

Vegetius  lib,  iii.  c.  8. — *  Mr.  Percival  hi  Phil.  Tranf.r— -  W 

•  getius'lib.  iii.  c.  8* — >4  See  B.  Lc.  iv.  f.  3.  for  another,  ft^tion 
.  upon  a  field  called  Rie-Hey.  — $  The  name  of  the  brook  Read 

is  actually Britifh.   See  b.I.  ch.  i.  f.  3.  note  ". — 6  Vegetius.  lib.  Hi.. 

:  c.  8.  Subveftio  frumenti  eaeterarumque  fpecierum, — -7  A. deed  hi 
the  cheft  of  the  collegiate  chapter  at  Manchefter,  entitled  the 
feoffment  made  by  the  feoffees,  to  John  Huntingdon  Wardei). 

'. 8  See  B.  I.  ch.  v.  f.  3. — *  And  the  neighbouring  penuiiula..of 
Portwood  muft  have  been  fo  denominated,  hecaufe  it.  was  more 
recently  the  fite  of  the  remaining  wood  of  the  caftle. — ,0  In.  a 

•  record  of  1322,  entitled  Perquifitae  Curisg  [de  Manchefter],  and 
.  mentioning  viarn  regiam  inter  Manchefter  et  Burghton  ufquc  le 

5  JLow- 
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Low-cafter  (Kuerden  fol.  p.  279.) — "  Vegetius  lib*,  iii.  c.  ft. 
-Animalium  Pafcua. — "  A  full  account  of  this  wood  will  be  given 
kk  B.  III. — u  More  concerning  this  m  B.  III. — '*  It  makes  the 
array  on  Rainefliow  to  be  Danes,  and  therefore  fdmetimes  vainljr 
fancies  the  nafaie  toi  be  Dainelhow.'— "  Juftitv  lib.  viii.  c.  5.. — 
"Hift.  c*i. 


III. 

.  J.i-  .1 

THE  Caftra  ^Eftiva  or  fummer-camps  of  the  Romans  are  an 
addition  t6  the  regular  ftations  which  has  been  long  noticed  and 
is  very  common.  As  the  latter  were  generally  fixed*  upon,  the 
foutherly  Hope  of  an  hill  of  bank*  they  were  well  calculated  for 
the  keennefs  of  our  winters,  and.as'iU  for  the  warmth  of  oiir 
fummers;  The  Rpmans  therefore  naturally  conftrufted  an  addi- 
tional camp  for  their  ftation  in  the  fummer.  For  this  they  ne- 
ceflarily  felefted  fome  advantageous  fite,  which  was  in  the  nei gh- 
bdurhood .  of  the  regular  ftation,  and  which  was  fully. open  to 
the  north'.  '  Such  was  apparently  the  general  reafon  for  which 
'the  Romans  conftrudted  their  fummer'-camps.  Such  was  con- 
fequently  the  general  principle  upon  which  they  fele&ed  the 
proper  pofitions  for  them.  And  every  ftation  in  tlie  kingdom 
that  has  a  (butherly  kfpeft  in  itfelf,  and  any  advantageous 
ground  pear  it  with  a  northerly  one,  mull.  have,  regularly 
'claimed  the  pleafing  appendage  of  a  fummcr-camp. 

The  ftation  of  Mancunium,  having  both  the  former,  .muftr 
certainly  have  had  the  latter.  A  fummer-camp  was  abfolutely 
nccefl'ary  at  Mancunium,  as  the  warm  beams  of  fummer  are  un- 
commonly fervid  and  {torching  upon  the  flope  of  the  Caftle- 
field.  ;  But  where  would  the  Romans  moft  probably  fettle  the 
ftation  ?  The  high  grounds  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  park  or  the  higher 
grounds  which  are  immediately  to  the  north  of  them,  the  heights 
.of  tlie  Stony  Knolls  or  the  hills  ot  BroughtonJ  would  each  of 
them  afford  a;  fufEcient  elevation  and  a  defendble  fite.    '  rhefjb 
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alia  would  be  near  or  upon  the  road  to  Ribchefter.  But  thefe 
would  be  foifte  of  them  too  remote  from  the  winter-ftation, 
.feme  of  them  too  remote  from  a  fupply  of  waiter,  and  have  none 
of  them  any  veftiges  of  a  camp  upon  them*  Shall  vye  then 
pitch  upon  Howcaftle-field  or  Hill-wood  for  the  itte  of  this 
additional  caftrum?  One  of  the  very  few  antiquarians  that 
Manchefter  or  its  environs  have  hitherto  produced  did  fondly 
iuppofe  the  fprmer  to  be  the  a&ual  lite  \  But  as  the  latter  is 
much  too  low  and  both  are  much  too  finall,  fo  is  the  former  as 
much  too  remote  from  the  bank  of  the  Medlock,  being  more 
than  three  meafured  miles  and  a  half  from  it. 

The  real  lite  appears  to  have  been  pretty  near  to  the  regular 
ftation,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it,  and  is  now  the  lite 
of  the  Collegiate  Church,  the  Collegiate  Houfe  or  the  Hofpital, 
and  many  other  buildings.  This  is  infinitely  the  propereft  fite 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  that  can  pretend  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  enquiring  antiquarians.  This  is  ablblutely  the  only  lite 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ftation  that  could  pretend  to  attract  thp 
notice  of  the  examining  Romans.  In  the  earlieft  period  [of  the 
Saxon  hiftory  of  Manchefter  ^ele&ed  for  the  feat  ,of  its  lord,  as 
I  (hall  Ihew  hereafter  %  and  accordingly  denominated  Baron's 
Hull  and  Baron's  Yard,  and  a  part  of  it  ftill  retaining  the  ap- 
pellation of  Huntfbank,  it,  and  it  alone,  is  exa&ly  fuch  a  lite  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  Romans  required.  It  is  banked1  on  two 
fides  by  ribs  of  rocks  either  very  fteep  or  ablblutely  perpendicu- 
lar, and  looks  down  from  a  very  lofty  fummit  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Irke  Healing  dire&ly  along  it  on  the  one  fide,  and  upon 
the  ftream  of  the  Irwell  breaking  direfkly  againft  it  on  the  other. 
It  Ipreads  its  area  of  dry  compacted  land  gently  leaning  to  the 
north  and  weft,  and  from  the  lownels  of  thfc  ground  about  it 
on  the  fouth-weft  the  weft  north-weft  and  north-eaft,  and  from 
the  conftant  ventilations  of  the  air  by  the  brilknefs  of  the  cur- 
rents below,  peculiarly  feels  in  the  fummer  a  fucceffion  of  re- 
frefhing  breezes.  And  thus  admirably  fitted  for  a  camp  by  its 
formidable  barriers  upon  two  fides,  and  incomparably  adapted 
for  a  fummeNcaiQp  by  its  pofition  upon  two  concurrent  ft  reams, 

it* 
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its  overlooking  all  the  low  grounds  of  Salfbrd  and  Strangeways* 
and  commanding  a  diftant  view  of  the  country  even  as  far  as 
Horwich  Moor ;  it  had  the  Roman  road  to  Ribchefter  ftretching 
along  the  weftern  fide  of  it,  it  ftill  fhews  the  ftriking  remains 
of  an  antient  ditch  along  the  fbuthern  and  eaftern  fides,  and  it 
juft  contains  within  its  limits  the  requifite  number  of  acres  for  a 
iummer-camp*  The  area  comprized  within  the  ditch  and  the 
rivers  is  exa&ly  twelve  Hat ute- acres  and  a  half  in  compafs* 

The  fofle,  commencing  from  the  lofty  margin  of  the  Irke 
and  from  that  point  of  it  where  the  common  fewer  now  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  river,  was  not  carried  in  a  right  line 
through  the  high  ridge  that  dire&ly  opposed  its  courfe,  buj  curved 
along  the  ground  which  muft  then  have  been  fomewhat  lower 
than  the  reft,  and  which  now  forms  the  ftreets  of  Toad-lane 
and  of  Hanging-ditch.  The  names  of  the  ftreets  evince  the 
general  dire&ion,  and  the  aipeft  of  the  ftreets  demonftrates  the 
particular  nature,  of  the  fofle.  The  line  of  both  ftill  curves 
as  the  channel  curved.  And  the  level  of  both  ftill  exhibits  the 
hollow  of  a  channel  bounded  upon  each  fide  by  a  fteepy  ridge* 
In  the  narrow  ftreet  of  Toad-lane  die  breadth  of  the  channel, 
commenfurate  nearly  with  the  width  of  the  ftreet,  appears  to 
have  been  only  four  or  five  yards  at  the  margin.  In  the  larger  ftreet 
of  Hanging-ditch  the  width  of  the  channel,  commenfurate  equally 
with  the  breadth  of  the  ftreet,  appears  to  have  opened  into  eight 
or  ten  yards  at  the  margin.  And  at  the  weftern  termination  of 
the  Hanging-ditch,  making  a  considerable  curve  on  the  right  in 
order  undoubtedly  to  avoid  the  knoll  at  the  end  of  Cateaton- 
ftreet  and  to  fweep  along  the  lower  ground  to  the  right  of  it,  it 
runs  very  deep  and  very  broad  to  the  Irwell,  The  northern  line 
of  the  houfefr  in  Cateaton-ftreet  and  all  the  buildings  of  the 
Hanging-bridge  are  feated  within  the  channel  of  it.  And  the 
road  to  the  church  is  carried  over  it  upon  two  lofty  arches  of 
ftone*  For  the  greater  (Security  of  a  ftation  which  had  in  all 
probability  no  vallum  either  of  ftone  or  of  earth  about  it,  the 
Romans  naturally  trenched  through  the  whole  width1  of  the 
ground  from  the  lrke  to  the  Irwell.  For  the  greater  coolnefe 
5  o£ 
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of  a  caftrum  which  was  certainly  defigned  only  for  the  heats 
of  fummer,  the  Romans  as  naturally  diverted  the  waters  of  the 
Irkc  into  the  channel  of  the  trench.  Ah  Opening  was  made'  in 
the  rocky  margin  of  the  Irke,  which  remains  very  vifibl'e  to  the 
prefent  period,  the  angles  of  the  rock  appearing  rounded  away,* 
the  chafm  extending  four  or  five  yards  in  width,  and  a  fewer  of  * 
the  town  being  now  laid  into  the  cavity.  And  three  or  four 
yards  lower  in  the  channel  of  the  Irke  the  marks  of  the  divert-' 
mg  dam  remain  equally  viiible  in  the  bank.  ''The  rock  appears 
cut  away  for  five  or  fix  yards  in  breadth  and  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  in  depth,  in  order  to  receive  one  end  of  the  dam  into  it,' 
and  to  fix  the  whole  frame  fecure  ^gainft  the  violence  of  the 
obftru&ed  current.  And  the  channel  of  the  fofle.was  funk 
confiderably  below  the  prefent  level  of  it  even  in  its  deepefV 
part  about  the  weftern  termination,  the  ground  a  little  "to  the 
weft  of  the  Hanging-bridge  having  been  recently  found  to 
be  merely  adventitious  for  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  yards,  and 
the  plane  of  the  rock  below  xippearing  ftrongly  furrowed  with 
the  wheels  of  the  carts  that  Sri  feme  later  ages  have  palled  by  this 
du£t  from  Salford  towards  the  Hanging-ditch. 

This  was  the  pleafmg  impregnable  fite  of  the  fummer-camp 
of  the  Romans,  lined  with  tall  impracticable  precipices  behind; 
covered  with  a  fofle  enormoufly  deep  and  broad  before,  and  in- 
fblated  by  the  three  lively  currents  of  water  around  it.  Where  for 
more  than  eight  fticceflive  centuries  thfe  public  devotions  of  the 
town  have  been  regularly  preferred  to  Heaven,  where  for  more 
than  twenty  fucceffive  generations  the  plain  forefathers  of  the 
town  have  been  regularly  repofited  in  peace,  the  Romans  once 
kept  their  fummer-refidence,  and  enjoyed  the  fanning  breezes  of 
the  weft  and  north.  Where  the  bold  barons  of  Manchefter  fpread 
out  the  hospitable  board  in  a  rude  magnificence  of  luxury,  or 
difplayed  the  inftru&ive  mimicry  of  war  in  a  train  of  military 
exercifes ;  where  the  fellows  of  the  college  fludied  filently  in 
their  nefpe&ive  apartments,  or  walked  converfing  in  their  com- 
mon gallery ;  and  where  young  indigence  now  daily  receives  the 
Judicious  dole  of  charity,  and  folds  his  little  hands  in  gratitude 

f      to 
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to  God  for  it ;  there  previoufly  roie  the  fpreading  pavilions  o$ 
the  Romans,  and  there  previoufly  glittered  th$  military  enfigns 
of  the  Friiiaits* 

The  great  entrance  into  the  camp  muft  have  been  along  the 
road  from  Caftle-field  to  Ribcheftf  r  apd  acrofs  the  deepeft  part  of 
the  frfle,  as  another  muft  have  been  where  the  fame  road  de- 
ferted  the  area  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Hunt  (bank.  At  thefe 
points  muft  have  been  the  two  great  gateways  of  the  camp* 
And  the  road  muft  have  entered  the  fummer-ftation  as  it  com* 
ipunicated  before  with  the  winter,  by  the  ufeful  intervention  of 
%  bridge.  .  But  juft  at  the  north-\yefterly  extremity  of  the  area, 
and  taking  in  a  good  compafs  of  ground  about  it,  appears  to 
haye  been  the  citadel  of  the  ftation,  fhe  fortified  iite  of  the  Prse- 
toiium*  This,  is  the  part  whioh  has  be^  more  recently  ^no- 
minated the  Rarop's  Yard  and,  the  HafQi^s  HulJL  Xk^  *3  ne» 
ceflarily  from  its,  fituation,  oyejrhangipg  the  point  of  the  two 
uniting  {breams,  by  much  the  cppleft  part  of  the  area.  .  This  is 
neceflarily  from  its  nature,  being  at  the  angle  of  the  two  con- 
current precipices,  by  nujch  the  moft  defenfibj^  part  of.  th$  ft*- 
tion  \  And  this  bsa  bee»  qn&ubtedlj  fecured  by  a#  intepipr 
fofle.  On  opening  the  ground  of  the  njew  burying-pjaee,  *pd  of 
the  adjoining  kind  upon  the  eaft,  in  the  months  of  Augujft  i;$f$ 
and  of  July  and  Avguft  1 767*  appeared  evidently  tl^e.  hpilojv  qf 
a  broad  deep  ditch  filled  up  w^h,  rujbbifh,  the  northern  bprd^f 
of  the  black  earth  ranging  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  fouthpiaji 
wall  of  the  burying-ground,  and  the  iputhetn  undoubtedly  ex- 
tending along  the  northern  wail  of  the  church-yard.  The  dry 
un&uous  mafs  reached  above  three  yards  in  depth  below  the  le* 
vel  of  the  ftreet,  and  lay  upon  a  bed  of  the  native  fand.  Com- 
mencing at  the  edge  of  the  Romaja  road  to  Ribcheftec-  and  near 
iktf  beginning  defcent  of  the  Huntfbank,  it  ranged  along  the 
Half-ftreet  to  the  end,  and  it  descended  the  Long-Millgate  {9 
the  School.  There,  under  the  fecond  houfe  to  the  eaft  of  the 
School,  was  it  lik^wife  difcpvered  in  the  year  176.5  op  (inking 
the  cellar  of  the  houfe,  and  appeared  a  chattel  cut  through  tfef 
folid  rock,  two  yards  in  depth,  about  three  in  breadth,  and  four 
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or  five  in  length,  terminating  at  one  end  upon  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  precipice,  and  pointing  at  the  other  up  the  line  of  the 
Millgate.  And  there  is  it  exprefsly  mentioned  as  a  channel  even 
In  a  late  record  of  1422,  and  thence* is  it  exprefsly  pointed  up 
the  line  of  the  Millgate  to  the  top  \ 

Such  was  the  fummer-camp  for  the  Frifian  garrifon  of  Man- 
cunium!  Thither  the  garrifon  removed  in  the  beginning  of  our 
fummer,  and  there  they  refided  during  the  continuance  of  it. 
Not  that  the  whole  body  of  the  garrifon  ever  removed.  Some 
undoubtedly  remained  in  the-  winter-ftation,  as  many  as  were 
fufficient  to  fecure  it ;  and  thefe  were  the  more  commodioufly 
lodged  in  the  abfence'of  the  reft.  The  number  of  thefe  how- 
ever muft  neceffarily  have  been  the  fmaller,  as  the  ftation  of  the 
fummer  was  fo  near  to  the  caftrum  of  the  winter.   And  the  area 

of  the  former  muft  have  been*  covered,  not  with  ftru&ures  of 

•  •  • 

timber  and  ftorie,  as  the  latter  was,  but  with  the  cooler  habita- 
tions of  tents.-  Thefe  muft  have  been  reared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fummer  and  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  Frifians  to 
the  former.  r  Thefe  muft  have  been  taken  down  at  the  concha- 
fibn  of  the  fiimmer  and  pofterior  to  the  return  of  the  Frifians  to 
the  latter,  and  have  been  laid  up  during  their  residence  at  it  in 
the  little  arfenal  of  the  garrifon.  And  the  afpe&  of  this  caftrum 
muft  have  been  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  other,  the  tents 
of  the  foldiers  being  ranged  in  the  fame  lines,  the  ftandards  of 
the  centuries  and  the  vtexilla  of  the  contubernia  rifing  over  them, 
and  the  pavilion  of  the  commandant  the  ftandard  of  the  cohort 
and  the  temple  of  the  garrifon  rifing  equally  together,  and  tower- 
ing gracefully  over  the  whole. 


."  Mr^Percival  in  Phil.  Tranf.  —  *  B.  II.  ch.  iii.  C  2.— s  Sfr  at 

*  ^^  •  

the  ftationjof  Bfough  in  Derbyfhire.  There,  as  here,  the  Prae- 
torium  wis  upbtf  one  fide  and  along  the  lofty  margin  of  the  ri- 
ver-bank:—*  In  a  record  kept  at  the  collegiate  church  o£Man- 
•ichefter,  entitled ,  the  feoffment  made  by  the  feoffees  to  John 
Huntingdon  warden; 
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.  IT  is  fuppofed  by  the  fenfible  and  accurate  Horfeley,  that  the 
Roman  garrifon  in  Britain  during  the  fecond  third  and  fourth 
centuries  amounted  only  to  three  legions,  the  fixth  Vi&orious, 
the  twentieth  Valerian  and  Vi&orious,  and  the  fecond  Auguftan, 
.and  the  auxiliaries  regularly  attendant  upon  them  \     And  with 
,this  fuppofitipn  the  Hiftory  of  Dio  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  feem  all  to  concur,  as  they  all 
mention  thefe  three  and  only  thefe  three  legions  to  be  refident  in 
the  ifland  \     This  number  of  legions,  as  appears  from  the  .com- 
plement of  a  fingle  legion   during  the  fecond  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  which  was  fix  thoufand  one  hundred  foot  and  >  feven 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  horfe  %  and  from  the  ftated  proportion 
,  of  the  auxiliary  to  the  legionary  troops,  which  was  equal  in  the 
.  infantry  and  double  in  the  cavalry  *,  muft  have  contained  about 
thirty-fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  foot  and  fix  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  horfe.     Such  muft  have  been  the  greateft 
amount  of  them,  even  if  every  corps  had  its  full  complement 
of  men.    And  we  can  have  little  doubt,  but  among  a  nation 
which  was  extremely  numerous  s,  and  in  a  country  which  was 
only  in  part  fubdued,    the  legions  and  their  auxiliaries  were 
conftaqtly  fupplied  with  frefli  recruits  and  maintained  in  their 

•  full  force. 

..  But,  thus  confidered,  three  legions  and  their  auxiliaries  are 
plainly  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  garrifbning  the  ifland. 
-The  long  lift  which  the  two  Itineraries  give  us  of  the  Roman 
ftations  in  Britain  abfolutely  demonftrates  them  to  be  inefficient. 
-That  li£  prefents  us  with  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ftations,  even  after  the  Romans  had  retired  to  the  valr 
.lum  of  Antoninus,  and  had  abandoned  all  the  ftations  that  exr 
tended  from  Invcrnefs  to  the  Friths.  Thofe  muft  certainly  have 
been  all  of  them  conftantly  garrifoned  by  the  Romans,  as  other- 

•  lyife  they  would  neither  have  been  conftru&ed  at  firft  nor  have 

Bb  a  '  been 
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been  recited  in  the  Itineraries  afterwards.  And  I  have  (hewn 
each  ftation  to  have  been  attended  with  various  little  chefters, 
which  muft  have  required  garrifons  nearly  equal  in  their  amount 
to  the  complement  of  the  principal  ftation*  But  it  would  be 
Evidently  ridiculous  -to  diftributfe  a  body  of  forty-three  thousand 
•men  into  one  hundred  and  forty  principal  ftations,  as  fuch  a  di- 
stribution could  alldt  only  about  three  hundred  and  feven  for  4 
,ftation  and  its  attendant  caftellets. 

The  garrifon  of  every  ftation  in  the  Itinerary  with  its  caftel- 

iets,  except  five  of  fix  that  Were  merely  conftru&ed  Ad  Fines, 

teuld  fiot  pdflibly  have  been  left  than  four  huhdred  effeftive  men. 

A  jgreater  riUtriber  touft  have  been  requifite  for  moft,   and  a 

imaller  Ttould  not  be  ftifficient  for  any.     And,  even  upon  this 

'JiMpofitioh,  the  total  amoiint  of  troops  requifite  for  one  hundred 

4atnd  forty  gamibns  Would  be  ^fifty-fix  thoufand  men.     This  is 

Apparently  *he  imalleft  number  of  troops  that  we 'dan  fbjJpofe  to 

liavte  rifried  in  the  kingdom*  But-a  much  greater  muft  certainly 

%ave  refided  in  k,  as,  during  the  difperfion  of  the  reft,  fome 

more  conftdcrable  bodies  muft  have  been  kept  together,  the  more 

kffc&wlty  to  ovteteWe  the  conquered  "Britons  within  the  walls 

Wtad  the  weonqtiered  jRritooe  'Withotft.    And  fuch  bodies  a&ually 

appear  to  hevte  been  kqit  together,  orte'lai'ge  corps  beirtg  quar- 

'tefed  at  York,  ahoth^r  atChefttr,  and  a  third  at  Caerleon  in 

lMonmouthihite. 

This  being  the  eafe,  there  muft  nefceffarily  have  been  more 

than  three  legions  within  the  ifland.     The  pofitive  teftimony  df 

Jofephu*  aflkres  us,  that  there  were  no  lefs  than  four  in  the  iftand 

•durirfg:the  reign  of  Vefpafian  *.     And  the  accounts  of  Richard, 

and  the  difcovered  infcriptions  of  the  Romans,  evince  that  there 

•were  more  afterwards.     Several  infcriptions  have  been  found  at 

Caer  Rhtm '  or  the  antient  Conovium  in  Wales,  which  clearly 

exhibited  the  name  of  the  tenth  legion.     The  faft  is  very  parti-  ^ 

fcularly  authenticated,  having  the  united  atteftation  of  thereve*. 

trend  Mr.  Brickdale  and  of  Dr.  Gale,  each  unknown  to  the  other, 

*snd  both  concurring  in  the  fame  teftimony 6.     Hence  the  tenth 

legion  appears  undeniably  to  have  been  quartered  among  the 

Ordovices  • 
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Ordovices  in  general  and  at  the  ftation  of  Conovium  in  partis 
cular.  And  it  mtfft  have  long  remained  at  the  latter,  becaufe 
the  ftill-remaining  name  of  a  neighbouring  mountain,  Mynydh 
Caer  Lheion  or  the  Mountain  of  the  City  of  the  Legion  %  Shews 
the  town  to  have  obtained  the  fame  name  among  the  neighbour- 
ing Britons,  that  Deva  the  feat  of  the  Sixth  legion  for  three  cen- 
turies acquired  on  one  fide,  and  that  Ifca  Silurum  the  feat  of  the 
fecond  for  as  long  a  period  Still  retains  on  the  other  **  And  to 
this  we  msjy  add  the  Claudian  legion,  as  the  feventh  was  pecu- 
liarly called,  having  obtained  that  particular  honour  from  the 
Senate  becaufe  of  its  particular  attachment  to  Claudius  during 
the  Short-lived  but  alarming  rebellion  of  42  *.  This  legion  was- 
fettled  at  Gloucester  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  '*.  And  at  Glou- 
cester it  mud  have  remained  for  a  considerable  period,  as  in  the 
hiftorical  monuments  of  the  Romans  which  Richard  cf  Circn-1 
cefter  inSpe&ed  the  town  was  denominated  from  it  Legro  Clau- 
dia, and  as  in  our  own  monuments  it  (till  retains  the  Similar  ap- 
pellation of  Claudioceftria ". 

Thus  have  we  difcovered  five  legions  refiderit  for  a  longtime 
within  the  iSland,  two  additional  to  the  number  fuppofedbgrMr; 
Horfeley,  and  feemingly  fixed  by  the  Geography  df  Pteletay 
the  Hiftory  of  Dio  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  But  the 
general  lifts  of  the  Roman  legions  in  thefe  authors  are  very  de* 
fe&ive.  That  of  Dio,  which  is  the  fulleft,  mentions  dnly 
thirty-one  in  the  whole,  that  of  Antoninus  only  twenty -Six, 
and  that  of  Ptolemy  only  feventeen.  Such  are  their  lifts  of  the 
Roman  legions.  And  as  the  two  laft  of  them  appear  particularly 
defective  upon  a  collation  merely  with  the  firSt,  fo  is  this  ex- 
prefsly  declared  to  be  the  lift  of  thofe  legions  only  which  conSifted 
entirely  of  Roman  citizens  *\  And  the  many  legions  that  were 
compofed  of  private  volunteers  from  the  fubje£fc  nations,  and 
which  were  very  diftinft  from  the  bodies  of  auxiliaries  fupplied 
by  the  national  authority  of  each,  as  the  fifth  legion  of  the 
Gauls,  the  tenth  of  the  Batavians  u,  and  the' twelve  others  that 
are  recited  in  the  following  lift,  all  thefe  are  absolutely  and  pro- 
feSTedJy  omitted  in  this  *\   The  authentic  records  of  iiifcriptibns 

demonstrate 
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demonftrate  the  number  of  both  to  have  been  fifty  or  fixty  at 
leaft  ,5.     And  the  fuggeftions  of  common  fenfe,  ftill  more  au- 
thentic .than  records,  evince  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  as  many 
(independently  of  the  national  auxiliaries)  to  fecure  the  wide- ^ 
extended  dominions  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  exprefs  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  legions  appears  indeed  from  Dio  to  have 
been  only  about  twenty -three  or  twenty-five  from  the  reign  of 
Avguftus  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  ,6,  and  appears,  from 
inscriptions  to  have  never  exceeded  thirty-fix  afterwards.     And 
this  has  been  generally  fuppofed  by  our  antiquarians  to  be  abfb- 
lutely  the  whole  number  of  the  Roman  legions.     But  as  feveral 
of  thefe  were  certainly  legions  of  foreign  volunteers,  fb  each  of 
the  others,  except  perhaps  the  eighth  the  eleventh  the  four- 
teenth and   the  thirtieth,  had  feveral  extraordinary  brigades  of 
citizens  or  of  foreigners  belonging  to  them,  every  one  of  which 
fiad  equally,  the  complement  and  the  denomination  of  a  legiph,1 
and  .was .  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  and  from  the  original 
brigade  of  the  legion  by  fome  additional  title.     This  title  was 
gfjOeraUy  aflumed  by  thefe .  and  by  the  original  brigades  frdm 
th$  kingdbpi?  of  their  firft  or  longeft  refidence.     Hence  in  Dio's 
catalogue  of  purely  TRonian  legions  we  find  fo  many  of  them 
diftinguifhed  by  the  denominations  of  Gallic,  Cyrenean,  Scythi- 
an,   Macedonian,  Egyptian,  Germanic,    and  Parthic  ,7.     And 
hence  the  tenth  Twin  legion,  being  long  ftationed  in  Germany, 
and  the  fecond  Auguftan,  being  longer  fettled  in  Britain,  ap- 
pear under  the,  particular  appellation  of  the  tenth  Germanic 
and  the  feebnd  Britanic  legions  in  Ptolemy  and   the  Notitia. 
The  titles  of  the  original  and  of  the   additional  brigades  were 
frequently  derived  from  the  name  of  the  ,emperor  under  whom 
the  legion   or  its  brigades   had  been  originally  raifed,  or  by 
whom  the  one  or  the  other  had  been  particularly  favoured.   And 
.as  the  original  and  the  additional  battalions  can  feldom  be  di- 
ftinguifhed by  the  nature  of  their  names,  fo  may  they  conftant- 
Jy  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  catalogue  of  Dio.     Thus  the  fevehth 
"legion   had. the'  feveral  legionary  brigades   which  were  called 
the  Teveqth  Claudian  and  the  feventh  Galban,  two  brigades 

confifting 
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confuting  of  Romans  and  therefore  Specified  by  Dio,  and  the 
feventh  -Twin,  the  feventh  Twin  Claudian,  and  the  feventh 
Twin  Antonian,  three  brigades  confifting  of  foreigners,  and 
therefore  omitted  by  him ,3.  And  thus  the  tenth  had  the.  tenth 
Fretan  and  the  tenth  Twin,  two  enumerated  brigades  of  Ro- 
mans, and  the  tenth  Antonian  Auguftan  and; the  tenth  Bataviart, 
two  unnoticed  brigades  of  foreigners  ,9. 

The  tenth  legion  is  mentioned  by  Dio,  and  is  placed  by  him 
in  Judea ;  and  Jofephus  had  previoufly  plaoed  it  at  Jerufalem  **. 
And  the  brigade  inteftcted  by  both  appears  undeniably  from  the 
Notitda  to  have  been  equally  denominated  the  tenth  Fretan  ". 
That  brigade  was  fettled  in  Judea  by  Titus:  and  in  Judea  it 
continued  to  the  period  of  the  Notitia.  But  the  legion  which 
■was  ftationed  in  Wales,  and  vfrhich  appears  from  the  above- 
mentioned  infcriptions  to^  h&ve  been  certainly  a  brigade  of  the 
tenth,  appears  pretty  clearly  from  a  coin  which  was  discover- 
ed'in  that  country  and  which  was  mfcribed  with  the  follow- 
ing name,  to  have  '  been  the  tenth  Antonian  Auguftan  *\ 
This  from  its  appellation  appears  to  have  been  a  fingle  legion; 
but  the, feventh  was  a  double  one.  Many  of  thic  legionary  bri- 
.  gades'were  denominated  Gemellae,  Gemmae,-  or  Twins,  becaufe 
they  were  compounded  of  two  brigades  and  had  a  double  com- 
plement of  men  *\  Such  was  a  brigade  of  the  tenth  of  the 
thirteenth  and  of  the  fourteenth  legions  *\  Such  alfo,  as  appears 
*above,  were  three  of  the  five  brigades  in  the  feventh.  One 
of  thefe,  the  Twin  Claudiinl  legion,  was  that  which  was 
ftationed  at  Gloucefter.  It  could  not  have  been,  as  Dr.  Stukcley 
fuppofes  it  to  be,  the  brigade  which  was  denominated  more 
(imply  the  feventh  Claudian  legion,  which  accompanied  Caefar  in 
his  firft*  expedition  into  Britain,  and  which  from  the  days  of  Dio 
to  the  period  of  the  Notitia  was  ftationed  conftantly  in  the  Higher 
Moefia  *\  Our  Claudian  legion  appears  to  have  been  continued 
in  the  ifland  after  the  days  of  Dio,  and  even  to  the  days  of  Ca- 
raufius  *6.  Our  Claudian  legion  muft  therefore  have  been  the 
only  other  brigade  of  the  feventh  which  bore  the  title  of  Clau- 
dian, 
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dianf  and  which  obtained  the  difcriminative  title  of  the  Twia 
Claudian  %\ 

The  troops  then  Which  the  Romans  maintained  in  the  ifland 
were  five  legions,  one  of  which  was  a  double  legion,  and  all  of 
which  had  their  attendant  auxiliaries,  or  about  feventy-three 
thoufand   foot   and    thirteen    thoufand    horie.       The    head- 
quarters  of  one  of  thefe  legions,  the  twentieth,  were  in  all 
probability  fixed   at  Chefter  by   the  dirc&ion  of  Agricola  and 
at  the  termination  of  his  war.     The  twentieth  legion  certainly 
refided  at  Chefter  within  feventy  years  after  that  period lf.     AikJ 
we  have  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  Malmeibury,  perhaps  the  ve- 
hicle of  tradition,  but  probably  the  copier  of  hiftory,  that  one 
or  more  of  the  Julian  legions,  die  legions  commanded  by  Julius 
Agricola,  were  actually  fettled  at  Chefter  **,     We  have  alio 
the  determinate  the  decifive  teftimony  of  Richard,  that  Chefter 
was  originally  conftruded  by  the  ibddiers  of  the  twentieth  le- 
gion30.    And  the  Frifian.  cohort  which  refided  at  Mancuniiwn 
muft  in  all  probability  have  been  a  part  of  its  auxiliaries,,  one  of 
the  eight  cohorts  which  were  annexed  to  the  tea  of  the  legiop> 
and  which  muft  ordinarily  have  accompanied  the  legion  upoa 
expeditions  in  war,  and  ordinarily  have  been  difpo&d  within 
the  ftationa  that  were  neareft  to  it  in  peace. 

But  the  whole  of  the  Fr#an  cohort,  as  I  have  previoufly 
mentioned,  was  not  .lodged  in  the  ftation  upon  the  Mecjlock. 
Six  detachments  from  it  were  conftantly  kept  in  the  fix  ftations 
of  Stretford  and  of  Stockport,  of  Lowcafter  and  of  R^inefhow,  and 
of  Caftle-HiU  and  Hillwood*  The  firft  ftation  muft  have  required 
about  nine  Contubernia  or  an  hundred  men  for  a  garrifon ;  the 
third  and  fourth  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  men ;  and  the 
fifth,  fixth  and  fecond  about  an  hundred  and  twenty3  k.  Thus 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Mancunian  Frifians  were  con- 
ftantly detached  upon  duty  to  thefe  fix  fubordinate  caftra.  Each 
corps  muft  have  been  under  the  regulation  of  the  fame  difcipline 
as  the  main  body.     And  each  muft  have  been  foon  recalled  to 

the 
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the  duties  of  the  principal  ftation,  and  have  been  loon  fucceeded 
by  a  new  draught  from  the  principal  garrifon  3\ 

% 

1  B.  I.  ch.  vi.— *  Dion  p.  794.  and  795. — *  Vegetius  L.ii.  c.  6. 
and  7.  where  he  fpeaks  exprefly  of  Ordinatio  legionis  antiquae. 
— 4  See  Horfeley  p.  87.—- $  Caefar  p.  88.    Hominum  eft  infinita 
multitude  — 6  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16,   Camden  col.  80 1. 
Gibfon,  and  Gale  p.  122.     See  therefore  a  miftake  in  Horfeley 
concerning  this  legion. — *  Camden  col.  802. — f  See  a  miftake 
therefore  in  Dr.  Gale  p.  123. — *  Dion  p.  795.  and  Urfatus. — 
10  Richard  p.  24.  36.  and  51. — "  Richard  p.  36.  and  Higden  p. 
198.  Gale,  &c.  &c. — "  Diop.  794.  ^ot\ontil<t  UoX^kx.  and  p.  797. 
rc*v  ex  tv  KajaXoy*  fpajivoftiMv. — 13  Suetonius  in  Caefare  cap.  24. 
and  Gruter  p.  514. — f*Dio  p.  797»— I5  See  Sertorius  Urfatus. — 
u  Dio  p.  794.   and    Sertorius.  — ,7  P.  794  and  797.  — ,§  Dio 
p.  795  and  796,    the  two  legionary  pillars  in  Gruter  p.  513, 
and  Sertorius.— ,f  Dio  p.  795,  Notitia  in  Judaea,  Gruter  p,  514, 
and  Gale  p.  122.  And  fee  the  annexed  lift. — ao  Jofephus  p.  1 297. 
Hudfon. — tf  P.  91.  Pancirollus. — **  Gale  p.  122. — *3  Diop.  796. 
and  Sertorius,  and  Caefar  p.  284. — ,4Dio  p.  795  and  796. — 
*'  Dio  p.  795.  and  Notitia  p.  104.— *flStukeley's  Caraufius  v.  I. 
p.  175. — %1  And  the  additional  title  of  Gemina  to  this  legion  is 
omitted  in  Stukeley's  coins,  as  the  appellation  of  Fretenfis  to 
the  tenth  is  omitted  in  Dio  and  Jofephus ;  as  the  epithet  of  Gemi- 
na to  the  fourteenth  is  never  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  though  the  / 
legion  appears  from  Richard  to  have  had  the  epithet  while  it  re- 
mained in  Britain ;  and  as  the  titles  of  V.  V.  or  Valerian  Victo- 
rious to  the  twentieth  legion  are  dropt  in  the  infeription  upon 
an  altar  at  Wroxeter  (Phil.  Tranf.  1755.  p.  196).     See  alfo  the 
annexed  lift. — tf  Horfeley' s  Chefhire  N°  3. — %9  So  the  Appian 
Way  in  Italy  from  Appius  Claudius.     So  Cohors  JElia,  Pons 
JElii,  &c  in  Britain  from  JEYius  Hadrianus.     And  fb  the  Julian 
Way  in  Wales  from  Julius  Frontinus. — Malmefbury  De  Geftis 
Pontificum  Anglorum  lib.  iv.    Sir  H.  Saville  p.  164.  has  altered 
Julianarum  into  Militarium  without  affigning  a  fingle  reafon. 

C  c  The 
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The  only  rcafon,  I  fuppofe,  was  the  remark  of  Leland  pw  53* 
vol.  ix.  Oxford  edit.  ad.  And  Mr.  Seidell  has  jtrftty  hiaraed 
Sir  Henry  for  the  alteration.  The  MSS.  in  Leland's  time  read 
Julianaruro,.  And  Mr.  Seldea's  MS,,  .one  versy  near  ia  date  to 
Malmeibury's  tioje  #nd  formerly  belonging  to  the*  prioiy  .o£  St., 
Auftin  ait  Canterbury,  read  (he  fai»e_.(Poty-01i)ioa  p.  1  Sz.)-^.. 
lo  Rqmanorujn  Cojonia,  Deya,  opus  viceffm»  lpgtonis, ..  Richax4 
p.  z^^1  Yeget^Jilju  ii*t^  i3<-~3*  Vegetjus,  lib.  i>  q.  19,*       ; 
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Collected  from  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  the  Hiilory  of  Die  and 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Suck  Legions  as  were  compofed  of  Ro- 
man Cititens  I  have  noted  accordingly.  Such  as  were  embodied  in  or 
before  the  reign  of  Auguftus  I  have  noticed  by  fubjoining  the  name  of 
Auguftus  to  them.  And  fudh  as  were  embodied  afterwards  I  have 
referred  to  their  proper  Emperors  by  a  fimilar  note. 
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CHAP.    VII. 


I. 


REGULARLY  as  the  Romans  extended  their  conquefls  in 
the  hlxnd,  they  appear  equally  to  have  ere&ed  ftations  for 
themfelves  and  to  have  conftru&ed  cities  for  the  Britons.  Thus 
the  towns  of  Gloucester  Colchefter  London  and  Verulam  were 
wrtam^y  erefted  by  Claudius*  and  immediately  after  the  firft 
permanent  conqufeft  > which  the  Romans  effected  amongft  us  \ 
And  as  many  icrfbnor  towns,  muftihave  been  equally  conftru&ed 
at  the  feme  period,  4b  remains  demonstrate  Chichefter  and  tradi- 
tion afferts  Cireoceiier  in  particular  to  have  been  both  conftru&- 
<ed  at  it  V  Such  was  the  jpraftice  of  the  Romans  in  their  firft, 
aad  &ch  miift  hare  bote  ^equally  their  pra&ice  in  their  fuhfe- 
tjuent,  cobquefts  of  the  (Batons*  By  this  means  the  progrefs  of 
their  4Mns  was  diftiti&iy  marked  by  the  progrefs  of  cultivation, 
and  the  foce  tf  the  (Hand  was  gradually  brightened  up  as  the 
lira  of  their  conijuisfts  -was  advanced.     By  this  means,  when 

-  Agikolaiireaded  the  comity  6f  Lancafter,  the  country  upon  one 
fide  of  the  line,  beneath  the  refining  government  of  the  Romans* 
exhibited  a  >pleafing  pidnre  of  populous  cities  and  fpreading 
<corn«fieids  in  the  boforos  of  extenfive  woods,  and  the  country 
upon  the  ttither  {pnefented  one  uniformly  dreary  rfcene  of  mofles, 
woods,  and  <itearfh6^  embttwtied  heaths,    and  folrtary  man* 

;  titans.  .->':.• 

But  *his  was:  not  torig  tjhe  ^general  aipeft  of  Lancashire,  The 
fiottftns  advanced  into  the  county,  and  imported  all  the  ufeful 
refinements  of  civil  life.  Thefe  they  introduced,  not  with  the 
godlike  ^defign  ^f  Softening  the  irowgh  genius -of  Lancafhire  and 

.of  dfcftrfmg  the  (Wefts  ctf  ibcial  Jiappiaefs  among  its  inhabitants, 
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but  merely  to  promote  the  little  purpofes  of  their  own  felfifh  po- 
licy. That  eternal  wifdom  hpwever  which  gave  all  the  central 
regions  of  the  globe  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  them  for  reafons 
worthy  the  great  Father  of  Humanity,  dire&ed  the  low  cunning 
of  man  to  his  own  exalted  ends,  the  higher  cultivation  of  the 
rational  powers,  and  the  better  propagation  of  the  fyftem  of 
redeeming  benevolence,  among  the  Britons  of  Mancunium  and 
of  Lancashire. 

Agricola  fubdued  the  county  in  his  remarkable  campaign  of 
79.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  ordered  the  ftatioii&ry  forts 
to  be  erefted.  This  was  neeeffarily  the  firft  objeft  bf  his  atten- 
tion. His  fecond  had  a  deeper  reach  and  more  permanent  con- 
sequences. Actuated  by  the  fame  principles  of  policy  as  had 
a&uated  the  conduft  of  the  preceding  legates,  he  adopted  the 
fame  political  expedients.  If  the  Britons  of  Lancafliire  adhered 
to  their  original  mode  of  living,  and  dwelt  difperfed  iacdid 
their  extehfive  forefts  or  roved  uncivilized  among  their  extenfive 
marlhes,  they  would  keep  alive  in  their  breafts  their  original 
ipirit  of  indep^nckncyr  aad  be  ever:ph>mpfr  for  infurre<5tictos* 
Agricola  therefore  eiertod  all  tos  addrefs  by  private  enoaui&ge- 
ments  and  public  lfiifti noes,  by>  praife^  to  the  wHHng"  chief- 
tains and  by  rebukes  to  the  unwilling,  to  invite  the  Siftuntdi 
fpom  their  habitations  in  the  one. or  the  other  to  a  common  re- 
fidehce  in  towns.  And  his.  addrefs  prevailed  :  Many;  of  the  rSS- 
fturitii  dcferted  their  woods  arid  fwamps,  and  formed  theto- 
felves  into  tfoe  little<communitie&o£ckie&*,.!    .  . 

*    *  * 

Such  was  the  firft  and  original  commencement  of  the  pfrefeat 
towns  of  Lancashire  in  general.  Such  was  i  the  firft  and  original 
commencement  of  the  town  of  Manchester  in  >particylar.t  In  the 
autumn  of  79  arofe,  the. eight  towns  of  Lao(J»ft?r,  Qverbqfough* 
Freckleton,  Blackrode,  and  Ribchefter,  Colne,  Warrington, 
and  Manchefter.  The  erection  of  &e-towo$<  in  geridraj,  is  ex- 
prefsly  aflerted  by  Tacitus.  The  eredtion  of  thefe  in.  particular 
is  fufficiently  attefted  by  that  Itinerary  which  was  compofcd 
about  fixty  years  only  after  the  conqueft  of  Lancaftuf e<  Six  of 
thefe  are  particularly  mentioned  in.  it,  and  mentioned  not  merely 
7  as 
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as  ftaticns  but  as  cities,  as  cities  adjoining  to  the  ftations,  and  as 
included  in  the  fame  names  and  forming  the  fame  towns  with 
them.  Hence,  and  hence  only,  are  fome  of  the  ftations  in  that 
Itinerary  mentioned  as  enjoying  the  honourable  title  of  Colonies, 
more  of  them  as  pofieffing  the  Freedom  of  Italy,  and  (till  more 
as  being  only  Stipendiary. 

Thus  was  the  autumn  of  79  the  very  remarkable  epoch  of 
the  firft  eredfcion  of  our  prefent  towns  in  Lancalhire.  And  thefe 
were  all  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  ftations. 
So  placed  were  all  the  towns  that  had  been  previoufly  conftru&ed 
in  the  fbuth,  fuch  only  excepted  as  were  formed  into  colonies 
from  the  beginning  and  had  therefore  no  ftations  attendant  upon 
them.  The  town  of  Londinium  in  particular,  which  even  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  was  famous  for  the  number  of  its  merchants 
and  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  but  which  was  not  then  con* 
verted  into  a  colony,  was  ereded  near  to  the  ftation  on  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  and  was  carried  along  the  line  of  the  prefent 
Watling-ftreet  and  Cheapfide 5.  And  all  the  towns  of  Lanca- 
(hire  muft  have  been  ere&ed  upon  fimilar  fites.  So  fituated,  they 
beft  anfwered  the  policy  of  the  legate  and  the  accommodation 
of  the  garden.  And  fo  fituated  all  the  Roman  accounts  of  the 
ifland  plainly  fhew  them  to  have  been,  almoft  every  ftation  in 
thofe  accounts  being  clofely  conneded  with  one  or  /other  of  our 
prefent  towns,  and  antiquarian  criticifm  being  confiderably  em- 
ployed in  afcertaining  the  particular .  corine&ion. 
-  The  town  of  Rerigfcnium  was  ereded  immediately  to  the 
north-  of  the  caftrum,  Ypreading  from  the  influx  of  a  brook  into 
the  Ribble  up  to  the  foffe  of  the  .ftation.  At  that  point  which 
now  forms  the  bank  of  the. town,  the  channel  of  the  Ribble,  and 
fome  meadow-ground  to  the  fbuth  of  both,  have  been  difcover- 
ed  the  moft  confiderable  remains.  The  Ribble  has  been  almoft 
the  only  difeovttrer  of  antiquities.  And  as  he  yearly  bears  down 
the  bank  of  the  town,  and  transfers  a  part  of  its  fite  to  the  fouthern 
margirt  of  his  current,  the  floorings  and  foundations  of  houfes 

have   bee*  vifible  in  the  face  of  the  bank  and  about    two    or 
three ifect  only  beneath  the  furface  of  k.   The  town  of  Coccium, 
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as  the  regular  tradition  of  the  prefect  |ttackro3e  afffertefc  was* 
ere&ed  along  the  fiope  of  the  prefent  hill,  awk  was  conti- 
nued within  a  few  yards  from  the  ftatkm*  from,  the  barrow  q^U- 
ed  Hafty-knoll,  and  from  the  rivcar  Douglas.  And  the  tewj 
of  Veratinum  was.  built  upon  the  hurofcfe  al^v^tk^  of  thft 
ground  which  terminates  the  marfhy  level  of  the  Broad  Howloy 
on  the  north-eaft,  and  which.  i»  the  boundary  of  the  flooding 
Merfey.  This  was  the  aeareft  irte  to  the  ftatie*i  that  was  raifecl 
above  the  reach  of  the  floods.  There  tbe  ^tiefit  chwch  and  th# 
attendant  parfooage  continue  to  the pr^fe^t  period.  There'  w*9 
originally  the  mote  or  court  of  the  town*,  a*  ihwJU  rounded  kiaoii 
a  little  to  the  eaft  of  the  church  being  formerly  d&nomiuated  the 
Mote-hilL  And  there  the  town  of  Warrington  Gontioued  to  the 
eoaciufioa  of  the  fifteenth  century,  even  tUl  ,the  p^flagc  over 
the  antieat  lord  was  deferted,  a  bridge  was  thrown  awofc  the  Mftr- 
fey  below  it*  and  the  road  wfes  diverted  fywft  th$  oo$  to  (he 
other.  And  as  the  town  of  JLancaiter  was  oortftm&ed,  in  the  vi* 
cinity  of  the  fkationary  hill,  and  upon  the  later  fite  of  the 
friery  ;  the  town  of  Overborough  clofe  to  the  Aatian*  and.  Hide 
it,  betwixt  the  two  currents  *of  the  Lao  nd  the  'Lime  * ;  and 
the  town  of  Colne  afluredly  in  tfoe  immediate  vicinity  of  C» 
fter-cliff;  fo  the  town  of  the  S^ntian  Harbour  was  rafedupaa 
the  neareft  convenient  fite,  where  the  high  grounds  of  the  Ne6 
began  to  flope  gently  towards  the  Ribbfe,  and  where  the  UttAe 
village  of  Freckleton  ftaaids;pleaiaotly  at :  qactfent.  The  te&n 
of  Manchcfler  was  originally,  couftru&ed,  tiot  as  the  old  cen- 
tral parts  of  it  are  now  {Wanted,  at  the  diftaaoe  nearJ^y  of  a  mile 
from  the  Caflle-field, .  hut  in  the  nearer:  thfc  (ftore  imiQQdutfe 
neighbourhood  of  the  ftation.  No  iraditkm.  .hottrerar,  afcac* 
tains  the  particular  ,fite..  In  the  vicinity '«£  a  $r$a$  town  ^ad 
in  a  multiplicity  of  ooflttnerciai  mo&t&mi  Ujtk ,  ^tteyatioa 
is  generally, paid  to  the  remains  of  ;S»liq^ty:^r  >W  the  whim- 
pers of  tradition  concerning  them.  But  there  is  a>  ftnaU  di- 
ftrift  which  encompafles  the  Caftle-fieM  upon  three  fid^ 
which  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  our  records,  <apd  which 
is  all  denominated   ALDPORT   or    Old  ftupugh..  Some* 

•       '  where 
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where  therefote  within  the  compafs  of  this  diftri&  muft  the 
town,  have  originally  ftood.  And  a  little  fold  of  houfes  remains 
fa  this  diftrift  to  the  prefent  period,  which  carries  in  all  the 
fcecorcteof  the  place  the  *&ual  appellation  of  ALDPORT- 
TOW  or  Old  Borough  Town  *.  On  the  ground  therefore  im* 
mediately  contiguous  to  thefe  houfes  muft  the  town  have  been 
originally  planted.  And  betwixt  the  Caftle-field  and  the  fold 
Isapare^ftf  fixteen  or  feventeen  acres,  which  is  now  convert- 
ed1 chiefly-  frito  gardens,  and  which  was  certainly  the  original 
.area  of  the  aotient  Manchester.  This  lies  immediately  without 
.the  northern  barriers  of  the  ftation,  and  thief  extends  up  to  the 
new  houfes  and  the  new  church  in  the  Camp-field.  In  the  im- 
mediate ikirts  of  a  great  town  the  plough  muft  have  long  and 
frequently  ranftcked  the  ground.  And  the  many  antiquities 
wfricH  it  called  Intp  light  would  either  be  never  attended  to  at 
all  for  be  feen  admired  and  forgotten.  *  But  the  foil  of  the 
ibiithfeni  part  of  this  area  is  abfolutely  one  great  body  of  adven- 
titious* earth,  .fragments  of  bricks,  pieces  of  hewn  ftones^  and 
remnants  of  urns.  Huge  blocks  of  a .  mijlftone-grit,  fiich 
as  appeared  in  the  rude  foundation  of  tile  £r itons  within  the 
Caftle-field,  and  what  had  undoubtedly  been  brought  down  by  the 
torrents  of  the  Medlock,  have  been  recently  dug  up  within  the 
circuit  of  the  area  with  their  mortar  firmly  adhering  to  them* 
And  the  whole  level  of  the  ground  appears  to  have  been  tra- 
verfed  with  ftreets  of  fegujar  pavemqnt  in  a  variety  of  dire&ions 

acrofait 

Upon  that  particular  ground  then  which  is  terminated  by  an 
high  fteep  bank  arid  a  morafs  below  it  on  the  weft,  by  the  great 
fofle  of  the  ftation  on  the  (both,  by  the  prefent  highway  or  Ald- 
port-lane  on  the  eaft,  and  by  TlckJiepitcher-lane  or  Camp-field 
on  the  north,  was  the  TOWN  OF  MANCHESTER  originally 
ereSed.  Upon  this  plat,  thep  in  the  depth  of  the  extenfive 
wood  of  Arden,  were  the  Siftuntii  of  this  region  induced  by 
Agricola  to  ereft  a  town.  Thus  induced,  they  felled  the  trees 
which  from  the  firft  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  had  been  the  only 
tenants  of  the  foil.  They  laid  open  the  area,  then  firft  laid  open, 

to 
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to  the  influence  of.  the  fun  and  winds.  And  they  cooftru&ed 
their  houfes  with  the  timber.  The  town  was  undoubtedly  erect- 
ed along  the  courfe  of  the  road  to  Ribchefter,  commencing  at 
firft  near  the  fofle  of  the  flat  ion,  extending  in  one  dired  ftreet 
along  the  road,  and  afterwards  forking  off  from  it  i*to  others. 
And  the  ways  of  our  towns  muft  have  originally  received  the 
Roman  appellation  of  ftreets,  becaufe  the  rows  of.  our  houfes 
were  originally  conftru&ed  along  the  line,  and  the  paffages  be- 
tween them  were  originally  carried  along  the  course*  of  th$ 
Roman  highways  or  ftreets. 

Such  was-  the  fpot  which  Agricola  fele&ed  for  the  pofition  of 
the  town  of  Mancunium.  And  fuch  was  the  commencement  of 
a  town  that  was  to  become  fo  confpiquous  afterwards,  to  lengthen 
out  into  fair  flreets,  and  to  open  into  graceful  fquares,  to  con- 
tain aflembled  thoufands  within  her  ample  circuit,  and  to  extend 
her  varied  commerce  beyond  the  harriers  of  the  ocean.  .  The 
TOWN  OF  MANCHESTER  commenced  very  early  in  t:he  <ho# 
reign  of  the  amiable  Titus,  about  the  period  of  the  firft  famous 
eruption  from  the  flaming  Vefuvius,  the  deflru&ion  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  the  death  of  the  elder,  Pliny*  arid  about  the  months 
of  September  andO&ober  in  jhe  ever-meijaorable  yeaf  79/ 


1  » »> 
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1  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  33.  and  lib.  xii.  c.  32.  and  Richard 
p.  24. — *  Richard  j).  24.  and  Stukeley's  Itin.  Curiof.  p.  19^5.— 
9  Ut  Homines  difperfi  ac  rudes,  e6que  bello  faciles,  qirieti  et  otio 
per  voluptates  afluefcerent,  hoitari  privatim,  adjuvare  publice,  ut 
templa,  fora,  domus  extruerent,  laudando  promptos  et  caftigan* 
do  fegnes,  &c.  Tacitus  Agric.  Vit.  c.  21.  Thefe  and  the  fub- 
fequcnt  words  have  hitherto  been  ftrangely  applied  to  the  con- 
quered Britons  at  large.  But,  as  I  have  here  fhewed,  towns 
had  been  erected  in  the  fouth  before. — *  Richard  p.  36,  &c. — s  Ta^ 
citus  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  33.  and  Wren's  Parentalia  p.  265.— 
6  Camden  p.  617.  and  Ltland  vol.  v.  p.  82. — 7  From  fbme  cori- 
ilru&ions  made  here  about  forty  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Hooper  the  old  appellation  has  been  popularly  al- 
tered 
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tcred  info  H6op<a>ton.     So  Aldport  itfclf,  being  once  made  a 
park,  has  the  name  of  Aldparc  in  Camden. 
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TO  this  period  the.  Siftuntii  of  the  neighbouring  diftrift  had 
lived  as  the  unconquered  Britons  of  the  fouthern  countries  had 
J^ve^  before^  and  as  the  unconquered  Britons  of  the  northern 
continued,  to  live.  /They  were  divided  info  little  clans  or  fami* 
l\$$9  and  ejich  acknowledged  the '  authority  of  its  proper  chief! 
The  number  of  amba&on  or  clients  in  each  was  different 
in  different  families,  and  was  naturally  greater  or  lefler 
acconjipgto  the  refpe&ive  wealth  of  the  chiefs.  And  thefe  re- 
tainers always  attended  the  car  of  their  lord. to  war,  and  were 
always  fettled  around  his  habitation  in  peace  *. 

The  lord's  habitation  was  fometimes  fixed  confpicuoufly  upon 
.the  fummit  of  a  hill,  peeping  over  the  tops  of  the  furrounding 
trees,  and  commanding  all  the  neighbouring  country  \  More 
commonly  it  tya?  pladed  Within  the  cavity  of  a  valley,  and  ei- 
ther upon  the  margin  of  one  ftream  or  at  the  confluence  of  two, 
Jbr  the  convehiericy  of  water  and  the  fecurity  from  winds 3* 
In  both  cafes  the  amba&on  lived  either  more  immediately  about 
the  perfon  of  their  chief,  or  in  little  booths  along  the  windings 
of  the  vale  ;' the  latter  however  being  always  within  reach  of 
the  ufual  fignals  from  the  manfion,  the  ftriking  the  fhield  or  the 
blowing  the  horn  of  the  chief4* 

The  manfion  was  all  conftrufted  of  wood,  was  all  oneground- 
ftory,  anld  all  compofed  a  large  oblong  and  quadrangular  court  \ 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  was  taken  up  by  the  apart- 
ments oFfirch  as  were  retained  more  immediately  in  the  fervice 
of  the  feighkwv  And  as  the  reft  was  more  particularly  his  own 
habitation,  fo  it  confifted  of  one  great  and  feveral  little  rooms 6, 
In  the  great  room  was  the  armoury  of  the  lord ;  the  arms  of  his 
fathers,  the  gifts  o£  friends  and  the  fpoils  of  enemies,  being  dif- 
pofed  in  order  around  the  walls?.     In  the  great  room  fat  the 
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lord  with  his  family  and  his  guefts  about  him,  ail  l&eniftg  to 
the  hiftorical  fong  and  the  five-ftrfciged  harp  of  his  bards  or  to 
the  fongs  and  the  harps  of  his  daughters,  and  all  drinking  from 
cups  of  fhell 8. 

The  venifon  of  the  Britons  was  prepared  in  a  manner  equally 
curious  and  artful.  It  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  flaming  fern,  and 
it  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  fmooth  flat  (tones  and  another 
of  fern  above  it  *.  And  their  ordinary  liquors  were  only  water, 
milk,  or  metheglin  *\  But  upon  all  feftival  occafioris  they  drank 
that  well-known  beverage  which  was  then  denominated  'Curmi 
and  is  now  denominated  Cufwi  by  the  Wfelch  and  Ale  by  the 
Englifti  ".  This  liquor,  originally  the  fubftitute  of  wine  in 
fuch  countries  as  could  not  produce  the  grape,  was  ofigihaliy 
made  in  Egypt,  the  nrft  planted  country  in  the  difperfibtt  from 
the  eaft  that  was  founcl  unable  to  produce  it  *\  And  as  the  great 
Noachkn  colonies  pierced  further  into  the  weft,  they  found  or 
thought  they  found  the  fame  defe&,  and  fupplied  it  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thus  the  natives  of  Spain  the  inhabitants  ojf 
France  and  the  aborigines  of  Britain  all  ufed  an  infufion  of 
barley  for  their  ordinary  liquor,  which  was  called  l^y  the.  various 
names  of  Caclia  and  Ceria  in  Spain  of  Cervifia  in  France  and  ojf 
Curmi  in  England^  all  literally  importing  only  the  ftrong  water 13^ 
This  was  more  ^particularly  the  drink  of  the  Britons.  And  this 
alone  was  tranfmitt^d  from  hand  to  hand  in  their  cups  of  flieilj 
when  they  ferffted  with  their  chief,  when  the  bujriaing  oak 
lighted  up  the  circuit  of  his  hall,  and  when  th£  winds  whittle^ 
through  his  Open  windows  I+* 

With  this  wtry  chief  muft  have  been  Sufficiently  provided^ 
thd  -barltfy  being  undoubtedly  brought  mpo  Lancashire  frpip  the 
more  fotftherly  regions  of  the  ifland,  and  bei^T^gul^rly. ex- 
changed with  the  Siftuntians  for  their  cattle.  For  fcch  or  a 
fimilar  comrtidrce  only  could  the  Siftuntians  have  maintained 
half  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  as  they  appear  to  have  lived 
equally  upon  venifon  as  them."*  And  fuch  a  commerce  appears 
to  have  been  dually  carried  on,  even,  after  the  arrival; of  the 
Romans,  to  the  extremeft  boundaries  of  the  north  16.     Each 
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chief  therefore  muft  have  been  furnifhed  with  the  implements 
of  a  brewery,  and  muft  have  prepared  his  own  liquor.  But  as 
the  implements  muft  have  been  very  few  and  the  preparation 
very  fimplc,  fb  the  liquor  appears  to  have  been  very  ftrong,  and 
both  in  colour  and  in  flavour  little  inferior  to  wine  *7. 

In  this  Hate  of  rural  magnificence  did  the  chiefs  of  the  Man- 
cunians live,  when  Agricola  fir  ft  urged  them  to  refide  near  the 
ftation.  From  this  ftate  of  rural  magnificence  did  Agricola  in- 
duce one  of  them  to  depart,  and  to  build  the  town  of  Mancu- 
jihim.  Attended  by  his  train  of  followers,  he  relinquished  his 
abode  either  upon  the  airy  iandy  heights  of  Pilkington,  upon  the 
brawlings  of  the  fylvan  Roche,  or  along  the  mountain  rambling* 
of  the  paftoral  Irweli,  and  fettled  with  his  clan  upon  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Medlock  J\ 


1  Caefar  p.  120  and  Diodorus  p.  352  of  the  Gauls,  and  Ta- 
citus Agric.  Vit.  c,  xii.  and  Offian  vol.  I.  p.  136  &c.  of  the  Bri- 
ions.T~-*  Offian  vol.  J.  p»  157  &c.~3  Offian  vol.  I.  p.  99,  129,  &c. 
and  vol.  H.  p.  183,  — 4  Offian  voL  I.  p.  136  and  vol.  II,  p.  71. 
— -  *  Offian  vol.  II,  p,  36,  and  Mona  p.  89  and  246.— r*  Offian 
vol.  J.  p.  1  io.^-7  Offian  vol.  I.  p*  99, 165,  and  vol.  II.  p.  222.— 
*  Offian  vol.  I.  p.  72, 240, 1 6,  and  27,  and  Pegge's  Coins  of  Cuno- 
beline  clafs  4.  N°  1.  and  3.— •  Offian  vol.  I.  p.  15  for  Caledonia. 
The  fame  mode  of  cookery  was  pra&ifed  in  Ireland,  and  is  ftill 
in  fome  meafure  retained  by  the  prefent  Highlanders  on  their 
hunting  parties  ;  fee  Critical  Diff.  p.  132. — ,0  Caefar  p.  89,  Di- 
odorus p.  350  of  the  Gauls  and  ^$7  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Strabo 
p.  30^.—  "  Voffius  de  Vitiis  Serm.  in  Curmi,  and  Camden 
p.  419. — **  Diodorus  p.  24. — n  Diodorus  p.  350,  Strabo  p.  233, 
and  Voffius  and  Camden  ibid.  See  alfo  a  Note  below, — '♦  (Mian 
vol.1,  p.  139  and  168.  — ,5  Dio  p.  1280,  ek  re  vopw  urn  Shf/**; 
Xp*\h* — ' M  Offian  *p.  1 16.  vol.  I.  and  Richard  p.  32.  Mr.  Mac- 
pher ion  vol.  I.  p.  74  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Britons  of 
Caledonia  generally  drank  wine  in  the  time  of  Fingal.  But 
this  is  utteriy  incredible ;  and  p.  116.  vol.  f.  entirely  refutes  &e 
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notion.     Speaking  of  cups  Audited  with  gems,  the-  tranflatioiv 
fays  thus,  "  The  blue  Water  frrembtes  on  their  ftars  and  feems 
"  to  be  fparkling  Wine™     This  fufficieiitly  proves  the  Caledo- 
nians to  have  been  acquainted  with  wine,  but  to  have  generally 
drunk  a  different  liquor.     What  idea  however   the  ingenious 
tranflator  annexed  to  the  words  Blue  IVater,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive.     Curmi,  the  British  word  for  Ak,  may  fignify  alfo 
Blue  Water,  Curm  meaning  Blue  and  Ui  Water.     And  Curme 
is  now  the  Highland  word  for  a*  Great  Feaft  (Grit.  DiiT.  p.329^ 
This  therefore  was  undoubtedly  tlie  word  in  the  original;  and 
the  tranflator,  not  adverting  perhaps  to  the  particular  meaning 
of  his  author,  or  not  acquainted  with,  the  explaining  paflages  of 
the  antknts,  has  put  down  the  one  fignification  for  the  other* 
And  this. among  other  reafons. induces  one  ftrongjy  to.  wi(h,,  that 
the  truly  fpirited  tranflator  would  either  publifh  the  originals  or 
depofit  them  in  fome  public  library.     See  Preface  to  vol.  I.-— 
The  true  word  however  for  Ale  (as  appears  from  the  names 
Cael-ia,  C5er-ia,  Cfer*vifia,  and  Cur-mi  or  €ur^-wi)>  is  compounded 
of  Ui  or  Uis.  Water,  and  of  Cael,  Cfer,  and  Car,  all  one  and  the 
fame  word,  and'  importing  Strong;  Gar,  Ger,-  or  A-kar  flgnifying 
literally  Sharp  or  Rough:    See  Baxter  in  Garionenum,  and  Ca- 
talogue under  Eager  in  B.  II.  ch.  vi.  f.  z. — ,7  Diodorus  p.  4,  41  >.. 
Z42,  and  248,  and  Offian  vol.  I.  p.  74  and  1 1.6,—"  B.  II.  ch.  iii., 
f>  2.. 


.  in:. 

UPON  thefettldmcnt  of  the  neighbouring  Sifhmtii  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Roman  ftation,fuch  parts  of  the  wood  of  Ar- 
denas  dofely.fkirted  the  fite  of  the  town  muft  have:  been  inftant* 
ly  cleajredaway-,  This  was  an  employ  with  which  the  Mancunian 
amba&on  were  fufficiently  acquainted^  and  for  which  they  were 
lufficieittly  provided  with  iaftruments.  The  Britons,  as  I  fliall: 
fliew;  hereafter,  had  large  forges  and  many  artifts  employed  in 
them\    Furnifhed  therefore  with  the  req^ifite  weapons  from 
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the  ftorehoufe  of  their  chieftain,  they  proceeded  to  the  neceffary 
bufinefs  of  deftroying  the  immediately  furrounding  woods  and  of 
opening  a  fufficiently  ample  area. 

Loud  founds  the  axe,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes ;     . 
On  all  fides  round  the  foreft  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong ;  deep-echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  ruftling,  crackling,  crafhing,  thunder  down. 

The  a£hial  fite  of  the  prefent  Manchester  muft  have  been  now 
firft  cleared  of  its  venerable  oaks.  The  region  dire&ly  around 
the  prefent  Manchefter  muft  have  now  firft  felt  the  hand  of  cul- 
tivation. And  both  muft  have  fbon  prefented  to  the  eye  a  gaily 
mingled  fcene  of  paftures  meadows  and  corn-fields,  finely 
contrafted  by  the  gloomy  majefty  of  the  encircling  woods. 

The  ufeful  arts  of  agriculture  had  been  fuccefsfully  profecuted 
among  the  Romans.  This  the  variety  of  their  writers  upon  the 
fubje&  fufficiently  attefts.  And  the  fame  arts  had  been  as  fuc- 
cefsfully purflied  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  Gallic  and  by  many 
of  the  Britifh  Celtae.  Of  this  the  many  particulars  which  the 
antients  have  mentioned  concerning  both  are  a  fufficient  evi- 
dence \  But  as  the  Celtae  varied  from  the  Italians  in  fome  par- 
ticulars of  their  rural  conduct,  the  two  different  modes  of  ma- 
nagement compofed  two  diftindt  fyftems  of  agriculture.  Of 
thefe  the  Britons  of  Mancunium  might  be  naturally  expected  to 
have  adopted  the  Roman.  But  they  adtually  adopted  the  Celtic. 
The  latter  had  been  long  tried  in  thefe  northern  climates,  had 
been  long  approved  by  their  brethren  of  Gaul  and  South-Britain, 
and  was  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  beft  adapted  to  the  northern 
latitude  of  Lancashire. 

Among  the  various  manures  with  which  the  Roman  farmers 
enriched  their  lands,  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  marie.  The  Celtic  of  Britain  and  of  Gaul  were  the  firft 
that  had  marked  this  unctuous  clay  in  the  bofoin  of  the  earth, 
and  the  firft  that  had  drawn  it  out  and  applied  it  to  the  purpofes 
•of  agriculture.  This  they  had  found  the  moft  forceable  and 
lafling  of  .all  manures,  and  had  given  it  the  honourable  appel- 
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latioir  of  Marrow,  Margr  Margil,  o*  Marl  *.  Thk  they  had  ever* 
the  credit  of  recommending  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  a  commu- 
nication with  both  through  the  coionift*  of.  MarfeiJles  refiding 
in  the  country  of  the  one  and  trading  to  the  natives  pf  the. 
other  \.    And  this  was  diftinguilhed  into  two  forts^  the  rough* 
and  the  rich,  both  equally  discriminated  in  the  handling,  and 
both  greatly  ufeftil  either  for  the  corn-field  or  the  grafe-land 5. 
And  many  other  forts  were  clafled  under  both,,  the  white  topha- 
ceous and.  the  red'  or  fmoke  mark  under  the  former,  and  the 
white,  the  pidgeon  and  die.  fandy  marie  under  the  latter  V    The 
white  tophaceous  was  reckoned  infinitely  fruitful  upon  com- 
fieldfc,  if  it  was  gathered  from  a  fpringy  foil,  and  was  thought 
to  burn  the  ground,  if  it  was  laid  upon  it  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity ?♦.    Thr  red   was  minglfed4  with   gravel-ftones,    and  was- 
thought  to  be  feafoned  with  fait,  but  was  not  half  fo  heavy 
in  the  carriage  as  the  others,  and  was  fpread  in. a. thin  coat,  upon* 
the  ground8.     And  both  retained  their  fructifying  influence  for 
fifty  years  together  upon  corn-fields  meadows  or  paftures  *.  (The 
white  was  the  principal  of  the  rich  marles,  and  was  fubdivided 
into  feveral  forts,  the  very  biting  the  filvery  and  the.  fat  marie ;, 
the  fecond  being  the  favourite  of  the  Britons,   and  the  foft  un* 
duous  chalk  of  our  Kentifh  farmers  atprefent^and  lafting  eighty 
years  upon  the  ground  ,0 ;  and  the  third  being  particularly  uied 
for  grafs-lands,  often  producing  a  good  crop  of  grafs  upon  corn- 
lands  betwixt  the  end  of  the  harveft  and<  the  commencement* 
of  the  feed-time,  and  lafting  thirty  years  ".    The  pidgeon  marie 
was  collected  at  firft  in  hard  ftone-like  glebes,,  but  by*  the  force, 
of  the  fun  and  the  power  of  the  froft  was  diffolved  into  very 
thin  and  (lender  flukes*,  and  was  equally  ufeful  as  the  other  " 
The  fandy  marie  was  never  ufed  for  any  but  the*  fwampy  ground,, 
if  any  other  could  be  got,  and  was  preferred  to  every  other  for 
that  '\     And  as  the  dry  marie  was  laid  upon  the-  moift  lands* 
the  fat  upon  die  dry,  and  either  the  filvery  or  the  pidgeon  upon 
lands  of  a  proper  temperature ;  fo  was  every  fpecies  ploughed 
into  the  ground,  was  mingled  with  a  little  dung,  and  produced 
no  crop  till  the  firft  year  afterwards  "V 
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This  account  of  the  Celtic  manure  clearly  points  out  to  us  the 
induftriou6  refearches,   the  minute  difcriminattons,  aad  the  jk> 
turate  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  formers.     And  of  thefe  the  Bri- 
tish appear  to  have  been  the  heft,  as  they  chiefly  had  marked 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  the.  filvery  marie".     Both  the  Gal*- 
Ik  and  the  Bikiih  farmers  had  made  the  difcovery  of  feveral  of 
thefe  marks  juft  a  little  before  the  conqueft  of  Lancafture  ". 
And  the  knowledge  of  this  incomparable  manure  and  its  feveral 
fends  die  Britons  of  the  midland  regions  mod  have  previoufly 
'adopted  froto  the  fbuthefn,  and  have  now  communicated  to  the 
Britons  of  Mancunium.     The  Siftuntii  now  firft  opened  their  in* 
-exhauftible  treafores  of  marie,  and  purfued  the  fpreading  veins' 
of  it  in  the  ground,  nor  following  them,  as  the  Britons  of  the 
fotrthern  countries  were  obliged  to  follow  them,  and  as  we  now 
trace  the  veins  of  coal,  not  enlarging  their  quarries  from  a  nar~ 
row  mouth  abdve  to  an  ample  cavity  below  *\  In  France,  where 
the  marie  generally  finks  eighty  or  ninety  feet  beneath  the  fur* 
face,  and  in  South- Britain,  where  the  un&uous  chalk  was  de- 
nominated the  filvery  marie,  filch  a  mining  procefs  would  be 
a1>folutely  necciffary  and  is  ftill  purfued  in  both.     But  the  ge*- 
mrine  marie  of  Britain  lies  much  nearer  the  furfacev  feidotn 
more  than  feven  or  eight  feet  below  it,,  and  commonly  about 
three  or  four  only.     And  in  our  own  county  particularly  this 
beneficial  manure  is  commonly  found  about  two  or  three  feet' 
only  beneath,  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  muft  therefore  have 
been  always  purfued,  as  itis  ftill  dug,  to  thedepth  of  as  many  yards 
only.   And  the  marle-pits  which  the  Mancunians  now  made,  and  • 
which  were  for  ages  probably  the  common  marle-pits  of  the  Man* 
cunian  precin&s,  appear  pretty  certainly  to  have  been  thofe  large 
cavities  upon  Shudehill  and  in  Marketftreet-lane  which  are  now 
called,  and  have  been  for  centuries  denominated,  the  daubholes 
or  the  quarries  of  marie.     The  original  quarries  were. certainly 
near  to  the  town,  becaufe  the  precin&s  at  that  time  extended  only  a* 
'  little  way  from  it.     And  thefe  remained  very  lately  in  their  ori- 
ginal condition  of  marle-pits,  and  appear  fufficiently  from  the 
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emphaticalnefs  of  their  name  to  have  been  always  the  molt  re* 
markable  about  the  town. 

This  manure, was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ftrangely  contrar 
riant  nature  of  the  Mancunian  foil,  which  is  a  compact  clay,  ? 
light  morafs,  a  ftrong  gravel,  or  a  deep  fand.  This  manure 
muft  have  been  now  firft  introduced  into  the  precindts  of  the 
town,  where  it  is  ftill  the  one  principal  manure  .of  the  lands 
and  the  one  principal  caufe  of  their  great  fertility.  This  ma- 
nure  muft  have  been  now  firft  introduced  into  the  county, 
where  and  in  the  adjoining  Chefhire  the  ufe  of  it  is  better  ,un- 
derftood  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  both 
which  it  has  changed  the  broad  extent  of  our  barren  heaths  and 
turfy  moffes  into  fome  of  the  beft  lands  within  them* 

There  were  two  forts  of  icythes  that  were  ufed  at  this  period 
in  Europe,  the  one  called  the  Italic  or  Roman,  and  the  other 
denominated  the  Qallic  or  Celtic.  The  former  of  thefe  was  a 
fhort  one,  like  our  prefent  fickle,  and,  like  it,  was  managed  by 
the  right  hand  alone.  The  latter  was  a  large  one,  like  our  pre- 
sent lcythe,  and,  like  it,  was  managed  by  both  hands  toge- 
ther ,8.  The  Britons  of  Mancunium  preferred  the  Celtic  to  the 
Roman  .lcythe,  and  firft  introduced  it  among  us  at  this  period* 
There,  as  all  over  the  kingdom,  it  has  continued  to  the  prefent 
moment.  There,  as  all  over  the  kingdom,  our  prefent  farmers 
ftill  continue  to  aft  upon  the  model  of  the  Celtic  hufbandmen, 
to  cut  the  herbage  at  a  diftance  from  the  ground,  and  to  leave  a 
confiderable  remainder  behind I9. 

Thefe  are  two  diftinguifhing  particulars  which  the  Mancunian 
Britons  adopted  from  their  brethren  of  the  fbuth.  And  from  them 
they  feem  s*l(b  to  have  derived  the  knowledge  of  the  fwinging 
•flail  and  of  the  watery  whetftone.  The  only  expedients  among 
the  Romans  for  the  fepa ration  of  the  grain  from  the  ftraw,  in  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  were  either  to  trample  the  corn  with  cattle  or 
to  prefs  it  with  the  tribulum zo.  And  the  ufe  of  the  flail  was 
firft  introduced  into  Italy  about  the  period  of  the  firft  Roman 
conqueft  in  the  fouth  of  Britain  ".     The  icolonies  of  the  Belgje 
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and  the  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  Britons  muft  therefore  have" 
already  adopted  the  Gallic  inftrument  of  threfhing:  and  what* 
ever  they  had  adopted  in  general  the  more  northerly  Britons  ap- 
pear to  have*  faithfully  copied  from  them*      This  inftrument 
however*  was  pretty  certainly  the  flail ;  and  it  was  pretty  cer- 
tainly introduced  into  Italy  from  Gaul.     The  Romans  had  con- 
fiderable  connexions  with  Gaul  in  the  matters  of  agriculture". 
Such  an  implement  was  the  more  likely  to  be  invented  in  Gaul, 
as  the  Gallic  farmers  generally  cropped  only  the  ears  of  their 
corn,  and  as  the  tribulum  or  the  cattle  were  found  lefs  effectual 
upon  thefe  than  the  flail ai.     And  when  the  flail  was  firft  in- 
troduced' among  the  Romans,    it  was  ufed  only  as  the  Gauls 
would  have  ufed  it,  only  upon  fuch  corn  as  had  been  reaped,  in 
tile  Gallic  manner a*.     The  Romans  had    formerly  imported 
their  whetftones  at  a  confiderable  expence  from  the.  ifle  of  Crete, 
from  Lacohia,  and  from  other  equally  diftant  places.     And  as 
thefe  were  of  no  efficacy  withoutrthe1  afliftance  of  oil,  the  Ita- 
lian haymaker  was  obliged  to  carry  conftantly  an  horn  of  oil  by 
his  fide.     But,,  fome  little  time  before  the  conqueft  of  Lanca- 
shire, Italy  was  found  to  produce  very  excellent  whetftones, 
which  were  equal  to  a  file  for  the  purpofes  of  ftiarpening,   and 
required  only,  the  afliftance  of  water.     Such  however  had  been 
long  ufed   by  the   Gauls,  and   were   denominated   Paflernices 
amongthem  *5.  And  fuch  muft  have  been  equally  ufed  by  both  the 
ruder  and  the  more  civilized  Britons,  for  the  (harpening  of  their 
axes  their  daggers  and  their  fwords,  and  for  giving  a  finer  edge 
to  their  razors  *6.     Thefe  might  the  Mancunians  have  eafily 
procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  and  in  the  vale  of  Sad- 
dleworth.    And  one  of  them  was  a&ually  difcovered  about  fixty 
years  ago- at  Craven  in  Yorkfhire,  as  another  was  found  about 
feventy  years  ago  in  a  mofs  within  our  own  county.     The  lat- 
*  ter  was  accompanied  by  an  axe-head  of  coppery  and  the  former 
by  an  axe-head  of  polifhed  marble  and  one  or  two  inftruments 
of  pointed  bone  ;  and'  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  thereby 
evillced  to  be  equ ally  Britifh  with  all.  TheBritifh  hone  which  was 
-  found  in  our  own  county  was  a  ftone  of  a  very  uncommon  fpe- 
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cies.  And  the  hone  which  was  difcovered  in  Yorkflure  was  t 
blue-grey  ftone  three  inches  in  length,  nearly  one  in  breadth, 
and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs*7. 

Thus  the  Gallic  fyftem  of  husbandry,  which  muft  have  beem 
originally  purfued  by  the  Gallic  Belgac  of  the  fouthern  (bores* 
which  had  been  fucceffively  transmitted  from  them  to  all  the 
fucceffively  civilized  tribes  of  the  natives,  and  which  had  there- 
fore before  the  year  79  extended  into  Staffordfhire  Derbyftrire 
and  Yorkfhife,  was  now  brought  from  thole  counties  into  Law- 
cafhire,  A^id  the  forts  of  grain  which  were  alow  introduced 
with  it  muft  have  been  only  fuch  as  the  farmers  of  Gaul  and 
the  fouthern  and  midland  nations  of  Britain  had  previoufly 
known.  Barley,  long  familiar  to  all  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Celtae,  and  previoufly  imported  for  the  ufe  of  the  Sifhlntian 
breweries,  muft  have  been  now  raifed  as  the  breweries*  were 
continued  among  us.  And  the  wheat  was  not  of  the  Italian 
fort,  white  and  heavy,  but  of  the  Gallic,  red  and  light.  This 
was  originally  the  peculiar  produce  of  Gaul,  but  muft  have 
beep  long  accuftoaied  to  the  foil  of  Britain,  and  ftill  continues 
to  be  the  only  wheat  of  Lancafhire ;  being  then  called  by  the 
natives  of  both  Breac  Brae  or  red -coloured  *\ 

The  flour  of  this  wheat  was  firft  refined  by  the  horfe-hair 
Sieves  which  the  Gauls  originally  invented  and  our  Man- 
cunians continued  to  ufe  within  thefe  fifty  years,  and  was  then 
kneaded  into  bread  *9.  That  lighteft  and  propereft  aliment  for 
the  human  body  had  never  hitherto  been  tafted  in  ail  probabi- 
lity by  the  Britons  of  Lancafhire,  and  was  now  firft  introduced 
into  the  prefent  parifli  of  Manchester*  And  the  Bfac  was  re-* 
markable  for  the  neatnefs  of  its  grain,  and  for  yielding  near  a 
fourth  more  of  flour  from  any  common  quantity  than  aoy  other 
fpecies  of  wheat ,0- 

The  loaves  of  the  Romans  were  very  various.,  molded  into 
♦different  forms,  and  compofed  of  different  ingredients.  Alxd 
about  the  time  of  Agricola's  entrance  into  Lancashire  a  new 
fort  of  loaf  had  been  introduced  at  Rome,  which  was  formed 
only  of  water  and  -flour*  and  was  ntiich  efhrewurd  for  its  light- 
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nefs.  This  was  called  the  water-cake  or  the  Parthian  loaf, 
the  former  name  being  given  it  from  its  fimple  compofition,  ancl 
the  latter  from  its  original  inventors.  But  even  this  was  not 
comparable  to  the  French  or  the  Spanifli  bread  for  lightnefs. 
The  ufe  of  Curmi  and  the  knowledge  of  brewing  had  acquainted 
the  Celtes  with  an  ingredient  for  the  compofition  of  bread,  which 
was  much  bettter  calculated  to  render  it  light  and  pleafing  than 
the  leaven  the  eggs  the  milk  or  the  wine -mixed  honey  of  other 
*  nations.  This  was  the  fpume  which  concreted  on  the  furface 
of  their  fermenting  liquor,  which  they  denominated  Burm,  and 
which  we  denominate  Burm  Barm  or  Yeft.  This  the  Celtes 
of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  moft  probably  therefore  of  South-Britain, 
had  long  ufed ;  and  their  bread  was  in  confequence  of  it  fuperior 
in  lightnefs  to  that  of  any  other  nation  ill  the  world.  And  the 
life  of  this  ingredient  muft  have  been  now  firft  introduced 
among  the  citizens  of  Mancunium,  as  it  has  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly among  them  to  the  prefent  moment ". 


1  B.  I.  c.  ix.  f.  2. — 2  Pliny  lib.  xvii.  c.  15.  and  lib.  xviii.  c.30. 
"and  Palladhis  lib.  vii.  c.  2. — l  Pliny  lib.  xvii.  c.  6.  But  it  is  called 
'Margil  in  Gallick  (Baluzius  torn.  ii.  C.  188.),  Maria  in  Irifh, 
'and  Marie  in  Welch. — 4  Pliny  c.  6.  Gallia  et  Britannia  invenere, 
and  c.  7. — 5  Pliny  c.  7. — 6  Pliny  c.  7.  andc.  8. — 7  C.  7. — 8  Ibid. 
l'9  Ibid. — 10  See  fome  of  thefe  quarries  of  the  filvery  marie  in  Cam- 
'denp.  236  (Kent)  and  in  p.  3i8(Effex).— "C.  8.^-xl  Ibid. — I3lbid. 
14  Ibid. — X5  Ibid.  Hac  maxim£  Britannia  utitur. — I6  C.  7.  Duo 
genera  fuerant,  plura  nuper  exerceri  coepta  proficientibus  inge- 
'niis.— I7  c.  8.— fi  Pliny  lib.  xviii.  c.  28.— I9  Ibid— *°  Virgil's 
Georg.  lib.  i.  164.  and  Varro  de  Re  Ruftica  lib.  i.  c.  52.— "  Co- 
lumella lib.  ii.  c.  2i.  Baculis  excuti,  and  melius  fuftibus  tundun- 
tur,  and  Pliny  lib.  xviii.  c.  30.  Perticis  flagellatur.     This  how- 
ever had  been  long  ufed   in  the  Eaft  (Ifaiah  xxviii.    27.  &c) 
— "  See  Pliny  llbl  xvii.  c.  15.  lib.  xviii.  c.  30.  &c. — *' -Pliny  lib. 
xviii,  c.  30,  Palladius  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  and  Columella  lib.  ii,  c,  21, 
fyf<e  autem  Spiae  melius  fuftibus  tundunttrr.— *4  Columella  lib.  ii. 
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c*ai.^-n  PHpy  lib.  xviiu  c  28.  and  lib,  xxxvi,  c,  22. — t6  Caefar 
pf  89. — t7  Diflert.  prefixed  to  Hearn's  Leland  vol  iv,  Leigh's 
Lancafhireb.i,  p.  i  8.  and  b.  iii.  p.  181,  and  Montfaucon's  L'Auti- 
quite  Explique  torn*  v,  p.  1 95  for  fome  weapons  of  Sharpened 
bone  difcovered  in  a  Gallic  Jfepulchre  and  among  Gallic  weapons 
upon  the  continent.  See  alfo  a  draught  of  the  Lancashire  whet- 
{tone  in  Tab.  iv,  N°  2.  of  Leigh.  It  was  found  in  a  mofs  at  Sa- 
wick,  about  nine  miles  from  Marton  Mere.—**  Pliny  lib.  xviii. 
c.  7.  Gallic  quoque  fuura  genus  farris  dedere,  quod  illic  brace 
vacant,  apud  nos  fandalum.  The  Romans  called  it  by  a  Latin 
name  exa&Iy  fimilar  to  the  Gallic,  Sandalum,  being  the  fame 
in  import  as  Brae,  and  both  calling  the  wheat  from  its  fimili- 
tude  in  colour  to  the  brogues  or  red  (hoes  of  the  Celtse. — *9  Pliny 
lib.  xviil  c«  1 1. — ,#  Pliny  lib.  xviii.  c«  7#— **  Pliny  lib.  xvitf.  c.  7* 
and  xx. 


IV. 


THE  town  of  Mancunium  being  now  ere&ed  in  our  ttften- 
five  Arden,  and  the  woody  circuit  of  it  being  now  laid  open, 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  latter  neceflarily  began  to  aflfume  their 
feveral  denominations.  What  thefe  were  we  know  but  imper- 
fectly, few  of  the  Britifli  names  having  defcended  to  us.  The 
appellations  of  our  places  have  been  all  loft.  But  the  appella- 
tions of  our  rivers  have  been  generally  preferved.  The  little  names 
of  places  are  confined  to  a  fmall  extent  of  region,  and  are  known 
only  to  a  few.  But  rivers  flow  through  a  length  of  country, 
and  communicate  their  names  and  their  waters  to  different  di- 
ftri&s  and  to  various  affociations  of  men.  While  thofe  there- 
fore are  eafily  loft,  thefe  are  pretty  faithfully  retained.  Hence 
moft  of  our  rivers  in  the  kingdom  retain  to  the  prefent  hour 
the  names  which  were  impofed  upon  them  two  thousand  years 
'■  ago,  and  Rill  as  they  flow  point  out  that  remarkable  aera  in  our 
liftory;  when  the  large  ftag  of  the  Britifh  forefts  took  ihelter 

in 
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in  their  coding  ftream*  from  the  chaee,orwhen  the  bold  bands  <rf 
the  Britift  warriors  were  muttered  upon  their  banks  for  fight:  Such 
are  the  Avcms  the  Cams  the  Tames  the  Tynes  and  the  Edetis  of 
other  counties  5  and  foch  are  the  Ribble  the  Douglas  the  Lad 
and  the  Calder  of  our  own*  And  thus  moft  of  our  Mancunian 
currents  received  at  or  before  this  period  the  very  fame  deno- 
minations with  which  we  diftinguiih  them  at  prefent. 

The  rivulet  which  rifes  in  the  hills  of  Oldham,  leads  its 
wildly -plaintive  ftream  along  the  narrow  bottom  of  the  deep 
dale  that  divides  Droylfden  and  Failfworth,  Clayton  and  New- 
ten,  and  at  laft  winded  in  more  filcnt  dignity  around  the  fylvaa 
forfrefs  of  die  Britons  in  the  Caftle-field,  received  a  particular 
denomination  from  them,  and  was  called  Medlock  or  the  Fair 
Stream.  Med  Mad  or  Mat  fignifies  fair,  and  Lug  Log  or  Ldc 
the  water.  The  former  conftitutes  half  the  name  in  the  famous 
Medway  or  the  Roman  Madus,  as  the  latter  forms  the  whole  of 
the  name  in  the  river  Loxa  of  Scotland  and  in  the  river  Logia 
of  Ireland  '•  And  both  were  formerly  united  together  in  the 
title  of  a  current  m  Derbyfltire,  which,  as  appears  from  the 
name  of  the  gay  moufttain-vHIage  on  its  banks,  was  originally 
cBftinguifhed  by  the  feme  appellation  of  Matlock. 

.  The  little  brook  that  fldrfs  the  gentle  eminence  of  Calley- 
banks  on  the  weft  obtained  the  appellation  which  if  ftitl  re- 
tains of  the  Tibia  or  Tib.  This  ftreamlef,  oozing  from  a  fmall 
colle&ion  of  water  which  ftagnates  ifc  NewtOn-lane  and  is  fed 
by  the  drainings  of  the  contiguous  fields,  lingers  along  the 
fide  of  the  lane,  and  has  almoft  all  its  waters  diverted  into 
the  great  refervoir  of  the  town  at  the  conclusion  of  if.  Thus 
confiderabfy  reduced,  if  trickles  unobferved  acrofs  the  road  to 
Shude-hiH  and  beneath  a  fmall  bridge  of  ftone,  and  fcarcely  con- 
ducts its  little  rill  along  the  borders  of  the  growing' town,  athwart 
the  upper  end  of  Market-ftreet-lane,  and  acrofs  the  opening  into 
Tib-lane,  but  communicates  its  name  to  the  fatter,  and  a  little 
befow  CaHtey-banks  very  feebly  difcharges  its  waters  into  the 
Medlock.    The  Britifh  denominations  of  our  river?  have  been 
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ftrangcly  explained  in  general  by.  all  the  interpreters  of  them*. 
And  the  charaCteriftic  genius  of  the  Britiih  language  has  been* 
little  confulted  in  the  explanations..  I  have  previously  fliewi* 
the  Britiih  Avon  to  have  been-  frequeiitly  contracted  into  Aun 
An  or  Un\  And  as  D-avon  and  T-avon.are  both  the  fame, 
with  Avon,  fc  are  they  contracted  in  the*  fame  manner.  The 
former  is  contracted  into  Dane  the  popular  name  of  the  Daven  at 
Jdiddlewich,.  into  Danus  Don  or  Dun  the  .antient  and  prefent 
pame  of  the  current  at  Doncafter,  into  Done  the  name  of  a^ 
ft  ream  in  the  county  of  Mar,  into  Se-teia  equaJly  with  Devan* 
Ptolemy's  name  for  the  Dee  of  Chefter,  and  into  Deen  equally, 
with  the  Dee  the  populaF  appellation  of  the  river  at  Aberdeen* 
And  the  latter  is  contracted  intoTayne  the  name  of  a  frith  in  Scot- 
land,  intaTaune  or  Tone  the  name  of  a  river  im  Somerfefcfliire,. 
and  into  Teyne  the  name  of  a  current  in  StafFordfhise.  But  ths 
latter  is  fometimes  lengthened  by  the  praepofitive  ajrtiple  of  th« 
Britiih  language,  and  Y  Tavona  is  formed  into  1-tuna  the  an-> 
tient  name  of  the  SoLway  frith,  and  Tyne  Tayne  or  Ten  is 
formed  into  E-den  the  prefent  fimilar  appellation  for  it.  The 
qame  of  Tibia  or  Tib  actually  occurs  in  the  eleventh  Iter  of 
Richard,  the  antient  denomination  of  the  river  at  Cardiff :  in 
Wales*  And  the  name  of  Tibia  or  Tib,,  like  the  Tavee  the  DafF 
and  the  Diff  the  prefent  varying  appellation  for  the  Tibia  of 
Richard*  like  the  antient  Tavus  and,  Tobius,  and  like  thq 
Teivi  the  Towey  the  Dove  or  thel)ee  at  prefent,  is  merely,  an 
appellative,  and.fignifies  merely  the  water3-. 

The  ftream  which  burfts  in  many  fprings  from,  a  wild  heath 
at  the  foot  of  the  greater  ridge  of  the  Yorkshire  hills,  pafles  by 
the  town  of  Afhton,  and  frets  and  chafes  againft  its  own  ob- 
flruCting  bed  of  rock  or  its  own  encroaching  fhoals  of  gravel,  tilt 
it  iffues  into  the  Merfey  below  Portwood  Bridge,  was  deno^ 
minated  by  a  name  equally  indiicriminative*  and  exaCtly  ther* 
fame.  .  Various. are  the  fubftitutions  of  one  letter  for  another, in* 
the  flexible  language  of  the  Britons:,  and  Tib  Tav  or  Tam  ar6 
the  fanie  words  with  the  fubftitution  of  a  different  letter*.  Thu% 
.3  did. 
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did  the  puny  Tib  receive  from  the  Siftuntians  the'  fame  appella- 
tion as  the  mighty  Tay*.  And  thus  did  a  fhort  mountain- tor- 
rent participate  the  denomination  of  the  long  and  majeftk 
Thames,    i .  >  '       !         .   • 

Thefe  aJL  obtained  general  anH  undiftinguifhing  names.  But 
others  received  names  particular  and  appropriate.  The  little 
Current  which  riies  in  the  townfhip  of  Gorton,  crofles  the  road 
to  Stockport};  and  pafles  along  the  Mctfs^fide,  which  often  fwtells 
in  .a  momfc6tir.aAd  afiinihte;a!  momentary  fiercenefsj  tfurlowing  a 
deeper  channel  for  itieif,  and  battening!  i»  grdateftftite  torthtf 
neighbouring  I  r we  11,  was  denominated  Oor-aun,  Corne*  or  Little 
Stream.  And  the  feme  descriptive  appellation,  was  originally 
given  to  the  rivulet  that  waiters  the  anient  Coriniunr,  Durocorn- 
ovium,orCirencefter,  as  itisAill  continued  in  theprefent  half-foft- 
ened  denomination  of  the  Ciren  «*  Chntfii 4:  Such  al'fo  Was  thfe 
briik  ftream  that  Springs  at  the  fbfct  of  an  hill  in  the  chapelry 
of  Shaw,  pufhes  its^  hafty  current  by  Ryton  Ghatherton  ancf 
Blakeley*  and  formerly  fallied  into  the  Irwell  at  Hunt  (bank, 
But  retarded  by  the  variety  of  mills  upon  its  current, -and  almoft 
ftagnated  by  the  multiplicity  of  dams  within  its  channel,  near 
the  conclufion  of  its  courfe  it  now  ffcarcely  covers  the  level 
of  its  deep  bedr  and  only  murmurs  round  the  ftepping-.ftoneaf 
that  fometimes  flretch  acrofs  its  channel.  Its  former  briflcnefs 
however  is, plainly  evinced  by  its  prefent  utility,  by  the  force 
which  it,  contQwnicatcs  to  fo  many  mills  at  To  little  a  diftance 
from. each  .other.  And  from  the  natural  livelinefs  of  its  cur- 
rent it  acquired  the  figurative  appellation  of  Iwrck,  Irke,  or  Roe- 
buck ;  as  fome  rivers,  in  Wales  have  received  their. denomina- 
tion from  the  leaping'  goat,  the  rooting  hog  or  the  milklefs  ewe,^ 
and  others  in  Wales  and  one  in  Shropftiire,  like  this,  from  the 
fwiftly-footed  roe s;  :  ' 

.  But  fome  of  our  rivers  muft  have"  certainly  received  their  de- 
nominations before  or  during  the  exiftcnce  of  the  Britifl*  fortrefs, 
and  long  previoufly  to  the  conftru&ior*  of  the  Roman-Britiflv 
town.  The  large  and  important  current  of  the  Merfey,  which* 
ranges,  along  the  confines  ofi  the  pari/h>for.many  miles  together,; 
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muft  have  received  a*r  appellation  from  the  Britons  as  early  a* 
tl*e  period  of  the  irft  jtopulattoa  of  LrariCafhire.     Rambling  d 
lively  rill  amid   the  wafkes.  o£  Woodhead  and  the  moors  4>f 
NMottram,  and  fucceflively  receiving  the  Goit  the  Tame  and  the 
Irwell,  it  becomes  equally  rapid  and  deep*  'tbe; ;  mighty  monarch 
of  all  the  contiguous  rivets,  and  the  natural  boundary  of  king- 
doms and  provinces  in  every  period,  aad  was  apdy  denominated 
by  the  Britons  Beli-fama,  the  Head-ftream,  or  the  King  of  Cut" 
rents  6.  In,  a  later  age,  while  the  Siftunftii  refided  in  Mancctitatt* 
•they  muft  necefiarily  have  given  an  v appellation  to  the  river 
which  led  its  wateradirt&ly^gamft  the  rocky  fite  of  their  wood- 
land fbrtrefs,  and  which  is  made  to  fweep  round  the  frortf  of'  it 
i*  an  ajtiple-  curve*     And  as  the  adjoiiiimg  htarcft  ti&ffo  hatf^ 
tetjually  reeeived  a  denomination  from  the  ganrifon^ifr  ira&uatty 
retains  to  this  day  an  appellation  exprdfive,o£  it&latal.  ceiatM) 
to  the  fortfffs*     Welling  gently   from  a  double  fountain  near 
the  upper  part  of  an  hill  betwixt  Brood -Cleugfe  and  hk&rm  in 
llofiendale*    wadtaai&g  in  wild  matanders  afang  the  rale  of 
Broughton,  and  wheeling  nearly  in  one  vaft  circle  about  I b± 
townfhip  of  Salford,  the  torrent  carries  its  water*  along  the 
wefrem  fide  of  Mafceenidn>  and  was  therefore  denomrmted  ti 
Gueil,  Ir-wett,  Ir-will,  or  the   Wefton  Ton*wt7.    The   Sh 
ftuntii  muft  likewife  have  given  names   to  mofr  <*f  the  more 
remarkable  objeds   around  their  town,  to  the  current  of  the 
Coraebrooke  and  the  eminence  of  Huntfbankr  to*  ebe  valley  of 
Broughton,  the  Irke,  and  the  High  Knolls.    This1  nmft  neee£ 
(arily  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  precm&s  of  the  prima val 
Mancenion.     And  this  happily  ferves  to  clear  up  a  considerable 
difficulty  to  us  with  regard  to  the  primaeval  fertreAes  of  the  Bri* 
tons  in  the  norths 

As  the  rivers  Eden  and  Irthing  muft  have  <Kvtdtd  the  Vblantii 
from  the  Gadeni  audi  the  Selgovat,  and  as  *fce  Tyrx  and  the 
Tippal  mtsk  have  fepatt»ed  the  BwgatiiteS  ftom  the  Oftfadinr, 
when  encroach  meets  were  attempted  and  jeaferafies  entertained 
by  thefe  northern  powers*  the  ftar  rrrors  were  all  naturally  fe- 
cured  witfr  a  thai©  of  jbrtee&s.     The  Gadwri  appear  ta  have 
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cre&ed,  among  others,  the  fortrefs  of  Aballaba  upon  the  river 
Irthing  and  againft  the  Volantii*  and  the  Ottadini  to  have  con- 
structed the  more  numerous  fortreffes  of  Vindolana,  Procolitia, 
viridobala, .  and  Segedunum  along  the  ftream  of  the  Tyne  and 
againft  their  more   dangerous  enemies  the  Brigantes.       The 
Volantii  appear  to  have  raifed  the  forts  of  Axelodunum  and  Lu- 
guvallium  upon  the,  Eden  againft  the  Selgovse  and  the  Gadeni, 
and  the  Brigantes  to  have  conftru&ed  the  fort  of  Gallava  upon 
Eaft-Allon  river  and  againft  the  Ottadini.     Thefe  appear  deci- 
sively diftinguifhed  from  the  other  fortrefles  about  them  that 
carry  Britilh  appellations  by  their  vicinity  to  the  bounding  cur- 
rents and  by  the  peculiar  fignificancy  of  their  names.     Thefe  are 
almoft  all  of  them  planted  dire&ly  upon  the  margin  of  the  bound- 
ing currents.     And  thefe  are  abfolutely  all  of  them  evinced  by 
their  appellations  to  have  been  a&ually  the  original  fortreffes  of  the 
Britons.     Vindo^lan-a  and  Viudo-bal-a  fignify  merely  the  Fort* . 
upon  the  Vents  or  Heights,  and;  Lugu-vall-ium  Gal-av-a  and 
A-ball-ab-a  fignify  merely  the  Forts  upon  the.Water.  Gual  a  Ram* 
part  is  formed  into  Wall,Val,  Bal,  and  Ual  or  Ah .   Hence  Bala . 
remains  to  the  prefent  period  *the  Welch  and  Irifli  appellation  of 
a  town*   Hence  we  meet,  with  Bano-val-um  or  the  fort  on  the  River. 
Bane  in  the  Roman  Chorography,  and  Al-teutha  Bal-clutha  and 
Alcluid  the  Towns  on  the  Teutha  and  Clyde  in  Oftian  and  in 
Bede,  the  Al-cluid  of  Bede  being  the  fame  town  as  the  Bal-?ciutha 
of  Offian*    And  as  Sege-dun-um  and  Axelo-dun-um, carry  ex** 
adtly  the  fame  import,  the  High  and  the  Dry  Town,  fb  Pro- 
colit-ia  means  merely  the  Fortrefs  in  the  Woodlands  \ .   Such  ■> 
in  part  muft  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  boundaries  about  a  cen- 
tury before  Agricola  inraded  the  north.     The  boundaries  of 
other  tribes  in  the  ifland  were  undoubtedly  fortified  for  the  fame 
reafon  and  lined  with  fortreffes  in  the  fame  manner. .   But  the 
more  numerous  conftru&ion  of  Roman  forts  in  thefe  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  prefervation  of  their  names 
in  the  Imperial  Notkia  and  the  two  Itineraries,  have  accidentally 
given  us  a  more  particular  account  of  the  primaeval  fortreiles  of 
the  Britons  in  them*     And,  in  the  fortified  ftate  of  thefe  eiten- 

five 
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five   frontiers,  the  precin&s  of  the.  ferveral  fortrefles  muft  have 
had  their  particular  objects  all  diftinguiuied,  by  particular  names,,. 
Thus  the  Voluntian  garrifon  .of  the   previoufly  denominated 
Axelodunum  muft  have  given  the  appellation  of  Goats-Head  ta 
a  remarkable   eminence   which  was    in  their  neighbourhood^ 
which  was  upon  the  edge  of  the  previoufly  denominated  Tunno-.' 
celum  or  Solway  Frith,  and  on  which  the  Romans  afterwards 
conftru&ed  the  ftation  of  Gabrocentum.     The  Gadenian  garri- 
fon of  Aballaba  or  fome  nearer  fortrefs  muft  have  given  the 
name  of  Congavata  or  the  Shelving  and  of  Amboglanna  or  the. 
Rounded  Dale  to  two  remarkable  vallies  in   the  vicinity  of  the' 
fort.    And  the  Ottadini  of  Vindolana,  Procolitia,  Vindobala,  and* 
Segedunum  muft  have  conferred  the  names  of  jflLfica  or  Water 
upon  a  neighbouring  Rivulet  and  of  Cilurnum  or  the  Creek 
upon  a  recefs  in  the  bank  of  a  neighbouring  ftream,  and  have 
given  the  appellations  of  Hunnum  Cunnum  or  the  Height  ana 
of  Condercum  Cond  Ar  Gui  or  the  Height  upon  the  Water  to  two 
neighbouring  eminences ?.     Tbus  muft  the  ftriking  obje&s  in 
the  vicinity  of  thefe  Britiih  forts  have,  been  all  diftinguifhed  by 
particular  names  among  the  Britons.     Thefe  names  the  Britons 
muft  have  impofed  upon  the  places  before  the  Romans  had  in- 
vaded their  country.     Thefe  names  the  Britons  muft  have  con-' 
tinued  to  the  places  when  they  ere&ed  their  towns  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Roman  ftations.    And  the  Romans  naturally  retained 
the    one  when    they    conftru&ed    their  little  chefters  on  the 
Other  io. 

For  want  of  the  fame  notices  as  the  Romans  have  accidentally 
tranfmitted  to  us  concerning  the  Britiih  fortrefles  in  one  particular 
region  of  the  north,  the  names  of  the  principal  obje&s  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  original  Mancenion  are  now  moft  of  them  loft.  And 
the  Lrwell  the  Medlock  the  Cornebrooke  and  the  Irke  are  almoft 
the  only  remainder  of  them.  What  the  others  were,  however, 
yre  may  pretty  nearly  conjecture  in  general  from  the  above- 
mentioned  names  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  above-mentioned 
fortrefles.  The.  valley  of"  the  Roman  cattle,  being  nearly  en- 
circled  with  a^fweeppf  -gently  riling  hills,  might  have  received 
,•  ;.  the 
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the   peculiarly .  appofite  denptajnatioi)  pf  Amboglanfta*     The 

littk  eminence  of  iCaJtey-B»k$  might,  have  received  the,  name 
**f  Gun  ;  tha  weJIr  watered  £je#jition  ?f  t^lie  Hvmtibauk  might 
have  .adopted  the  appellation  of  Cotittennji  ;  and  the  High 
Knolls  might  hav*  home  the  denomination  <>f  QabfQcentom. 
And  fo  conferred*  woqld  the&rand  the  other  names  beneceflarily 
trao&ittted  from  thenfoldtefft  qf  thft  Ql4,tPWn  to  (he  citizens  of 
the  newr  .toouW  reeSfrvp.  an.  ^ditipa  ^f  othej-g  from  the  latter, 
-and  'would  he  all  rpgu&rly  continued,  qroopg  the  Britons  of 
ManCunium  to  the  lad  fad  period  of  the  Siftuntian  pofleflions 
and  to  the  lafl:  fad  aera  of  the  Siftuptiajx  uapae  ", 


*  i  '      •  »       -  -  .- 


*  Richard  Iter  15,  Ptolemy  \n  Ireland  and  SflotkvHj,  and  Richard 
in  Scotland  p.  32.  See  alio  Gale  p.  75,  who  fuffered  him&lf  to  be 
puzzled  with  the  name.  So  Loch  ilill  fignifies  Water  in  Erfe, 
being  applied  equally  to  Jakes  and  to  rivers. — x  B.  I,  ch.  v,  f.  i.-*- 
3  So  Dun-dee  a  town  upon  the  Tay,  Lan-dafFand  Caer-difF  towns 
upon  theTavee,&c.  And  fee  a  variety  of  errors  in  Baxter,  Camden, 
and  others,  under  Veratinum,  I  tun  a,  &c. — 4  See  Baxter's  ftrange 
etymology  for  Corn  or  Corinium ;  which  makes  it  fignify  a  great 
or  principal  river, .  in  oppofition  at;  once  to  thp  true  principles  of 
etymology  and  to  real  fed,  Xfaeie  a*f  many  rivers  in  England 
fa  called,  but  all  mean  and  trifling,  a*  the  Come  near  Ludlow 
&c.  — 5  Lhuyd  in  Baxter  p.  267  and  273. — 6  So  the  prefent 
Kibble,  Rhi-bel,  or  King- river.  SoCorvovius  or  Conway  river, 
Con-av  or  JCon-ui  the  Head  or  Principal  Water.  And  fee  b.  h 
ch.  v.  f.  1,  which  proves  the  Merfey  of  the  prefent  tjmes  to  be 
the  Belifama  of  Ptolemy.-*-7  The  name  i^ written  ofteuer  Irwil 
than  Irwel  in  our  antient  records ;  and  thus  we  haye  Er-in  or 
Ireland  for  the  lame  ifland,  and  Ir-won  the  name  of  a  river  \n 
Brecknockfhire*  And  as  Gueil-Gui  is  a  Torrent  ,of  Water  in 
Welch  (fee  Lhuyd  in  Torrens),  fbwe  find,  ibp  ;word  Gviikpy 
in  the  Britiih  name  of  a  river  within  the  county  pfQaexmaith^n,  ** 
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and  Gueil-ui  (Gueil-ou,  &s  Aflerius  gives  it  us  in  Vitd  Alfredi 
p.  25,  Wife)  or  Will-y  in  WiUon&irfc  dr  Wihfhire.  And 
Wyll  was  afterwards  retained  by  the  Saxons  for  a  Torrent,— -f  Sec 
-alfo  Al-hechmad  itt  b.  I.  eh*  xii«  £  4,  Baxter9 s  various  mis- 
takes under  thefe  and  (imilar  names,  and  Horfeley  for  the  fires 
of  thefe  towns. — *  Baxter  hai  ftrangely  interpreted  fome  of  thefe 
names.  Gun  is-ftill  the  name  of  an  hill  near  Leek  in  Stafford^ 
(Wre.— *w  Maghis,  feorcovkius,  P&riatia,  Corftopittun,  and  Pons 
jEYu  have  all  merely  Roman  names.  See  Baxter  for  Borcovums 
and  Corftopitum.—-1'  Of  the  rivers  mentioned  and  not  explained 
in  this  fe&ion  it  may  not  be  improper  to  note,  that  the  Cam 
figiufies>the  Bending  and  the  Dou-glas  the  Blue-Green  Water  and 
fcre  merely  the  appellatives  of  rivers ;  that  the  Lan  is  the  con- 
traction of  Lug  Avon  or  Lugaun,  and  means  a  Stream  of  Wa- 
ters ;  -and  that  the  Cal-der  imports  the  Narrow  River,  as  Col-nun 
Colne  and  Calne  before*  See  Mr.  Baxter's  miftakes  in  Alaund, 
Bremetpnacis,  Durolanis,  Lugandinum,  for  the  river  Lan ;  and 
'  in  Cambodunvm  and  Lagentium  for  the  Calder. 


V. 

WHEN  Agricola  made  his  firft  application  to  the  chiefs  ef 
Lancaftdre,  and  urged  them  to  unite  with  their  clans  into  the 
little  communities  of  towns  and  to  fettle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Roman  ftations*  the  prejudices  which  they  had  received 
from  education,  and  the  pride  which  they  took  in  their  folitary 
dignity,  muft  have  naturally  prevailed  upon  all  of  them  at  firft 
to  refift  his  felicitations  and  to  negleft  his  rebukes.  But-  fotoc 
of  them  did :  not  long  either  refill  or  negleft.  By  the  fenfible 
management  of  the  legate  aftd  by  his  happy  application  to  their 
pafliousj  the  fcheme  of  ere&ing  towns  became  the  made  of  a£- 
fefted  poHtenefs,  and  the  defire  of  immediately  fettling  in  them 
the  fubjeft  of  honourable  emulation  *;  Thus  was  a  fpirit  excited 
fcy  Agricola,  which  of  itfelf  foon.  executed  all  his.  political;  <te- 

figos*. 
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figas.  The  new  citizens  quickly  paffed  frqm  the  conveniences 
tp  the  refinements,  and  as  quickly  deviated  into  the  luxuries,  of  a 
town-life.  When  once  the  old  reveretf  aflbciations  of  ideas  are 
broken,  and  the  fullen  adherence  to  old  revered  cyftoms  is  over- 
come,  the  natural  impotence  of  the  human  mind  transports  it 
generally  into  the  rage  of  innovations  and  the  violences  of  ex- 
tefs. 
^^The  drefs  of  the  Siftuntian  chiefs  to  this  period  muft  have? 
been  the  fame  with  the  drefs  of  the  British  chiefe  in  general,  q£t 
the  Celtic  in  France,  and  of  the  Iberian  in  Spain.  And  this,  is^ 
the  curious  delineation  of  it. 

Equally  in  the  chief  and  in  the  client  the  hair,  gexjerally 
-yellow  and  always  long  and  bufliy,  was  turned  back  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  fell  down  in  a  long  wreath  behind  \ 
And  the  beard  of  both  was  foffered  to  "grow  to  a  confiderablc 
length,  but  was  entirely  confined  to  the  upper  lip  \  Both  of 
them  appeared  naked  in  battle.  And  this  rude  cuftom  was  at- 
tended with  two  others,  the  painting  of  their  bodies  for  the  fight, 
^nd  the  wearing  of  a  ring  round  their  middles.  On  all  other 
occafions  the  common  people .  in  general  (as  I  flialj  ihew  here- 
after 3 )  muft  have  been  cloathed  in  flrins,  and  the  chieftains  in 
particular  muft  have  regularly  appeared  in  the  one  fanciful  uni- 
form of  the  chiefs  through  all  the  weftern  regions  of  Europe4. 

The  trunk  of  the  chieftain's  body  was  fhcathed  in  a  tunic, 
which  the  Britons  called  a  Cota  and  we  (till 'denominate  a  Waift- 
coat,  and  which  was  plaidecL  was  open  before,  had  long  fleeves 
extending  to  the  hands,  and  reached  itlelf  to  the  middle  s.  The 
lower  part  of  the  body  \Vas  covered  with  a  pair  of  trowfcrs, 
which  the  Britons  called  Brages  or  Breeches,  which  wrapped 
.  loofely  round  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  which  were  terminated 
at  the  ancles6.  Thefe  alfowere  plaidcd,  as  the  Britifh  appella- 
tion of  them  fufficiently  evinces,  Brae  or  Brag  fignitying ;  merely 
a  party-coloured  obje£t 7.'  And  thefe  were  equally  worne  by  the 
Batavi  of  Holland  and  the  Vangiones  of  Germany  in  the  wef^, 
by  the  Perfians  in  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Sarmatians  of  Poland 
fcetwixt  both  \ 
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'  Olrer  the  waift-cbat  and  the  trowfers  was  a  loofer  garment, 
denominated  by  theCeltae  a  Sag  or  Sack,  being  equally  plaidetf 
with  both,  being  of  a  thick  ftrong  contexture,  and  being  faftened 
found  the  body  'with  buttons  and  bound  under  the  breafts  with 
a  girdle*. 

Round  the  naked  heck 'was  a  large  chain,  which  hung  down 
upon  the  naked  breaft ;  and  on  the  middle  or  fecond  finger  of 
both  hands  was  k  ring.  Both  were  made  of  gold  among  the 
chiefs,  and.  both  were  made  of  iron  among  their  followers  **. 
They  had  ihoes1  upon  their  -feet  which  muft  have  been  equally 
party-coloured  as  the  reft  of  their  drefs,  as  they  were  equally 
with  the  trowfers  denominated  Brae  or  Brag  and  are  ftill  de- 
nominated Br6g.  And  they  wore  round  bonnets  upon  their 
heads  ».  ; 

This  the  remarkable  drefs  of  our  Brfrifh  anceftors,  whteh 
fc6ntmued  very  nearly  the  fame  to  the  commencement  of  the  laft 
cfcntury  among .  the  natives  of  Ireland  f V  and  has  actually  de- 
fended to'  the  prefent  century  among  our  northern  mountaineers 
bf  Spotlatld,  and  which  is  therefore  rendered  very  familiar  to 
bur  ideas*  Wrhed  in  k  ah  aftojiijhipg  ^ppearajice  to  the  Romans.**. 
And  thfcWjta  equally  the  drefs  of  the  meh1  and  the  womenv  among 
the  chiefs  of  Britain  **.  But  in  a  few  years  after  the  ere&ion 
of  the  Roman-Britifh  towns  in  the  north,  and  in  the  progrefs 
of  Roman-Britifh  rfefinemeints  among  them,  this  antient  drefs 
"began  to  be  difefteemed  by  the'ehipre  of  the  cities,  and  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  badgfe  pf  antient  harbariftti.  And  the  grow- 
ing prejudices  were,  loon  fo  greatly  ftnproved,  that-,  within 
twenty  years  after  the  cortftru&iori  of  the  towns*  the  Britifh* 
;Sagum  was  aftually  refigned  and  the  Ionian  Toga  adually  at- 
fumed  by  many  of  them  H* .'    •     l 

Tire  Roman  Gwn  or  Gowq;  however  neyer  became  univcrfal  ii* 
Britain.  It  muft  have'  been  adopted  only  by  the  chiefs  jof  the  cities 
and  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  has  therefore  teen  transmitted  to* 
us  as  the  peculiar  robe  of  reverence,  the  enfigaof  literature  and  the 
"mantle  of  magiftracy.  The  woollen*  plaided  garments  of  the  chiefs 
having  naturally  fupeifeded  the  Skinny  veftures  of  the  amba&oiu 

the 
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the  former  were  ftill  worne  by  the  generality  of  the  Britons. 
The  former  muft  have  been  retained  by  the  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try and  by  the  amba&on  both  of  city  and  country.  That  this 
muft  have  been  really  the  cafe,  appears  evident  from  the  conduct 
WF  the  Gauls,  who  retained  their  Virgata  Sagula  and  communi- 
cated them  afterwards  to  the  Franks  ,<s.  That  this  was  a&ually 
the  cafe,  appears  more  evident  from  the  condudt  of  the  Britons, 
who  muft  have  equally  retained  their  Saga  to  the  laft  as  they 
equally  communicated  them  to  the  Saxons  afterwards  ,7.  And 
the  plaided  drapery  of  the  Britons  muft  have  ftill  difplayed  its 
lober  variety  of  colours  and  its  multiplicity  of  little  dies  in  the 
ftreets  of  Mancunium,  and  have  formed  a  pleaiing  contrail  to 
the  drefs  of  the  chief,  the  uniformly  darldome  mantle  of  the 
Italian  climes  "\, 

The  Romans  therefore  appear  plainly  not  to  have  foftered  any 
prejudices  in  the  Britons  againft  the  habits  of  their  fathers,  or  to 
have  endeavoured,  with  the*  policy  of  the  Tartar  conquerors  of 
China,  to  aflimilate  the  natives  to  themfelves  in  the  diftinguiih- 
ing  exteriors  of  drefs.     The  general  drefs  of  the  nation   was 
aftually  Britifli,  improved  only  with  fome  additions  from  the- 
-Roman  wardrobe*     The  Britilh  chiefs,  like  the  Gallic,  certainly 
retained  their  antic  nt  ornament  of  chains  l9.     The  Britons  in 
general  "muft  afl'uredly  not  have  adopted  the  icanty  protection  of 
the  Pilcus  or  the  fpreading  umbrella  of  the  Pctaius  as  a  covering 
for  their  heads,    but  muft  have  continued  their  own.  fcappan 
Hata  or  Boined  in  ufe,  as  they  have  tranfmitted  the  fame  co- 
verings to  us  under  the  fame  appellations  tQ.     The  Ekitans  muft 
have  retained  the  tunic  of  their  ancestors,  the  long-fleeved  waift- 
coat  having  remained  among  us  nearly  to  the  prefent  period  the 
general  <lrefs  of  the  nation,  and  ftill  continuing  the  general  or- 
dinary drefs  of  $ur  Mancunian  ruftics  at  prefent  ".     The  Bri- 
tons, like  the  Gauls,'  muft  have  preferred  the  ftrufiktore  of  their 
own  ffcoes  to  that  of  the  Roman,  ftill  making  them:  frequently 
of  hides  and  nearly  in  the  form  of  our  prefent  half-bootsv  ftill. 
denominating  them  Bottafen  Butais  or  Botes,  and  leaving  the.- 
name  and  the  fltae  to  their  hre£hre&4>£ Aroawica  aad  Wdk*  ;uid- 
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to  their  conquerors  the  Saxons  of  Englaiid/\    And  the  Briton* 
muft  have  kept  their  antient  trowfcrs,,  as  they  afterwards  comr 
municated  to  the  Saxons  their  own  appellation  of  Brages  or 
Breeches  for  them.     But  the  Britons  mull  have  certainly  bor- 
rowed fome  additions  to  their  native  drefs  from  the  fuller  ward^ 
robe  of  the  Romans.    They  muft  how  have  worne  that  interior 
garment  which  the  Romans  called  Subucula  ajid  the  Britons  de-r 
nominated  a  Sguird  Skirt  or  Shirt  *\     This  at  the  beginning. of 
the  Roman  relidence  among  us  was  not  compofed  of  the  foft 
iinooth  fubftance  of  linen,   but  was  merely  a  white  jacket  of 
•flannel  z\     And  this  muft  have  been  generally  worne  in  the  na- 
tion, as  it  remains  to  this  day  the  fhirt  of  fome  peafants  in  the 
more  northerly  parts  of  England,     But  as  the  Roman  ladies  al* 
ways  wore  (ubucukc  of  linen  %  their  conduct  .would  naturally 
t>e  followed  at  laft  by  the  gentlemen ;  and  a  garment  fo  pro- 
motive of  bodily  elegance,  and  fo  productive  of  bodily  comply 
cencies,  would  be  common  to  both.     The ,  gentlemen  at  Rome 
had  accordingly  adopted  it  before  the  clofe  of  the  third  century, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  it  was  become  univer* 
idV\  And  familiar  in  Britain  before  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
it  was  retained  by  the  Britons  of  the  tenth  century  and  com- 
municated to  the  Saxons  and  to  us  *'.     Stockens  are  alio  another 
article  in  the  drefs  of  the  Britons  which  muft  have  been  derived 
from  the  Romans.     The  ufe  of  ftockens  was  introduced  among 
the  Romans  about  the  conclusion  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
Auguftus  is  the  firft  peribn  that  is  mentioned  to  have  worne 
them  *\    It  was  late  before  that  ufeful  and  agreeable  habit  was 
originally  contrived,  and  it  was  long  before  it  was  univerfally 
adopted.     But  it  muft  have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans  in 
-Britain,  and  it  muft  have  been  copied  by  the  Roman-Britons, 
as  it  was  denominated  by  the  latter  both  Stoka  and  Hofan,  and 
as  it  was  communicated  to  the  Saxons  under  the  Britifh  appella- 
tion of  Stockens  or  Hofen  *9.   And  in  confequence  of  this  intro- 
duction of  ftockens  the  brages  muft  have  been  greatly  abridged, 
of  their  cuftomary  length,  and  have  beejn  naturally  reduced  to 
the  form  of  our  prefent  breeches  3°,     But  the  ftockens  muft  not 

have 
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have  been  very  commonly,  vvorne  by  the  populace  of  the  pro* 
vinces,  as  may  plainly  be  colle&ed  from  the  mode  fubfifting 
among  the  lower  natives  of  Valentia  and  even  occafionally  fol- 
lowed by  the  peafants  of  Manchefter  at  prefent.  And  with  thi$ 
mifcellaneous  drefe,  partly  Roman  and  partly  Britifh,  the  pro* 
vincials  certainly  retained  the  diftinguifhing  cuftom  of  their 
anceftors,  and  ftill  flreaked  all  the  naked  parts  of  their  bodies 
with  paint.  The  whole  united  corps  of  hiftorians  and  antiquar 
vians  have  indeed  fuppofed  and  aflerted  the  direft  contrary :  but 
they  have  fuppofed  it  without  authority,  and  they  have  aflerted 
it  againft  proof.  We  (hall  hereafter  find  the  Saxons  retain- 
ing this  extraordinary  cuftom  in  the  higheft  advances  of  their  civil 
refinements  and  to  the  final  period  of  their  empire.  They  could 
aot  have  imported  the- cuftom  with  their  colonies  from  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  this  Indian  falhion  being  abfolutely  and:  utterly  unn 
known  to  all  but  the  Arians  in  Germany,  And  they  muft 
therefore  have  certainly  received  it,,  they  are  exprefsly  declared5 
to  have  a&ually  received  it*  with  many  other  modes  of  perfonat. 
decoration,  from  thofe  provincial  Britons-  over  whom  they  tri- 
umphed and  among  whom,  they  fettled  in  the  ifland  3l;. 

A  body  of  men  juft  emerging  from  a  ftate  of  real  or  fuppofed* 
barbarifm,  and  copying  the  real  or«  fuppofed  refinements  of  their 
neighbours,  will  never  proceed  with  a  fober  difcretion  and.  a  fen- 
•fible  difcrimination..     The  affociation  of  vicious,  with   refined 
manners  is  eafily  avoidable  in  fpeculation,.  and  yet  it  was  never 
avoided  in  pra&ice.    The  city-chiefs,  copying  the  refinements  of 
the  Roman  politenefs,  copied  alfo  thofe  wretched  accompani- 
ments of  all  refinements,  indulgences  which  relaxed  the  body 
and  foftnefles  which  unbraced  the  mind*    The  robuft  and  hardy 
Briton,  whofe  nerves  had'  been  ftrung  by  the  healthful  energy 
of  toil,  how  either  repaired  to  the  fulphur-tin&ured  fprings  of 
Buxton,  or  bathed  in  bafons  of  artificial  warmth,  and  wantonod 
in  gentle  indolence  amid  the  relaxing  waters.     The  robuft:  .and* 
:  hardy  Briton-,'  whofe  blood  had  been  purified  by  a  healthful  fim- 
plicity  of  diet,   now  mimicked  the  elegance  of  the  Roman  tables.. 
And  the  plain  hcn.cit  Briton  now  raifed  the  pillared  portico  ovt: 

high* 


k   * 
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'high,    anil  affected  the  luxury  of  an  airy  faunter  in  a  walk  of 
'.ftate  l\  ,         ; 

Thcfe  however  are  ftriking  evidences  of  the  (peedy  growth  of 
•civility  and  the  rapid  progrefs  of  politenefs  among  the  nativeb 
of  the  north ;   of  a  civility  which  muft  have  been  more  and 
more  widely  diffufed,  and  of  a  politenefs  which  muft  have  been 
•more  and  more  greatly  refined,  through  the  courfe  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  ages.     And  in  all  thefe  improvements  the  mind  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  have  lhared.     The  fbns  of  the  chiefs  were  now  taught 
to  expand  their  views  beyond  the  little  circle  of  an  hunting 
life  and  the  recent  details  of  a  traditionary  hiftory,   and  to  en-, 
large  their  minds  with  acquisitions  of  knowledge*     Their  con- 
-ne&ion  with  the*  Romans  now  put  into  their  hands  the  great  vo- 
lume of  human  literature,  the  hiftory  of  man  and  tlie  aflem- 
4)lage  of  the  fcienccs;  and  they  determined  to  read  it.     The 
difficulties  of  the  Roman  language  gradually  funk  before  them, 
•and  the  unknown  worlds  of  fcience  lay  open  to  their  view. 
♦They  entered,  fcized  the  literary  treafures  of  antiquity,  and, 
*for  the  firft  time,    introduced  them  into  the  regions  of  the 
north.     Nor  did  they  reft  here.     The  luxury  of  ftudy  and  the 
pride  of  intellect  foon  led  thefe  new  votaries  of  learning  from 
the  ufeful  and  the  inftru&ive  to  the  ornamental  and  the  plead- 
ing branches  of  Literature.     They  invaded  the  fairy  regions  of 
^laffical  tafte.    They  ft u died  the  purity  of  the  Roman  language. 
And  they  cultivated  the  graces  of  the  Roman  compofitions  3\ 

1  Honoris  emulatio  pro  neceflitate  erat.   Agric.  Vit  c.  21,-— 

Strabo  p.  305,   Dio  p.  1003,     Diodorus   p.  351,    and   Caefijr 

ip.  89.-— *CaBfar  p.  89,    and  OfTiafa  vol*  II.  p.  15  Sec. — 3  R.  I. 

ch.  xi.  f.  ii~- 4  Caefar  p.  891  Diodorus  pf  353*  (peaking  of  forac 

<5auls  that  ftill  continued  to  fight  naked  ;  the  general  Account* 

of  Hiftorians  reduced  to  a  confiftency  5  and  Herodiau  lib.  iii.  c. 

.47.     The  ouftom.  of  fighting  naked  among  the  Britons  was  fo 

far  retained  by  their  defcendants  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 

that  even  as  late  as  the  battle  of  Killicranky  the  latter  threw  off  J 

.  their  plaida  and  fhort  coats  and  fought  in  their  fhirts  (Macpher- 

.  .    .  fon's 
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fon*s  Cot.  Dift  p.  i$4.)-~s  This  is  called  X$}m  by  Did  p,  ick>3> 
{peaking  of  Bunduica,  and  by  Diodorus  p.  $53.  fpeakiog  of  the 
Gauls*  is  faid  by  the  former  to  be  w*f#xaaBX*g  or  all  variegated* 
and  is  declared  by  the  latter  to  be  XpAytari  watfoixifcis  iaprdiOfOMi 
or  flowered  with  various  colours  in  divisions.  And  fee.  Strata 
p.  300.—-*  Martial  lib.  ai.  E.  21.  of  the  Britons*  Diodorus  atad 
Strabo(ihkL)of  theGauls*.  and  Himerius  inPhotius'sBibliotheca 
c.  1135.  Rothom.  —  7  See  Qflian  voLL  p.  no*  a  Note,  and 
Critic  Diif.  p.  i66.->~*  Voflkis  de  Vitiis  Serm.  in  Braceae.— 9  Dio 
p.  1003  and  1004*  Diodorus  and  Himerius  ibid,  and  Strabo  p. 
*33  <**&y*s>  p.  265*  and  p>  300.  Sagum  (fays  Varro)  -is  a  Celtic 
word ;  and  Saic  fignifies  in  Celtic  a  Skin  or  Hyde*  the  original 
name  probably  of  the  antient  drefs  (Critical  Diff.  p.  166).— # 
*°  Dio  of  Bunduica  p.  1003*  Diodorus  p.  351.  of  the  Gauls*  He 
rodian  lib.  iii.'  c.  47,  and  Pliny  lib,  xxxiii.  c*  1.  —  "  See  the  fi- 
gure of  a  North^Briton  upon  a  Roman  monument  in  Horfeley 
N*  3  of  Scotland.— "  See  Camden  p.  707.  edit*  1607.—  ■*  Dio* 
donis  p*  353>-~**  Dio  of  Buhduica.— **  inde  habitfa  noftri  honor 
tt  frequens  toga  (Tacitus  cai).  — ,6  See  an  old  author  in  Bahizii 
Capitolark  c.  741*  tota.lL~~ ,7  See  bul.  ch.  vi.  f.  i.-~- M  Martial 
1.  xiv*  E.  I'apo 

•Roma  magis  fuicis  veftitur*  Gallia  rufis. 
From  this  parage*  as  well  as  from  dio  fecondaty  fenfe  of  the 
word  Brae  or  Brog*  ignifying  Rufus  or  Red  in  the  brae  or  red 
wheat  mentioned  before,  die  red*  and  not  the  blue*  appears  to 
have  been  the  predominating  colour  in  the  Celtic  garments.  Dr. 
Macpheribn's  tradition  therefore  (Crit.  DHL  p.  1 66)  muft  be  as 
wrong  as  his  application  of  Claudian  is  unjnft.  Caeruleus  or 
Blue  (as  Caefar  afliires  us  p.  89)  was  the  favourite  colour*  not  of 
the  Britifh  cloaths*  but  of  the  Britifh  paintings  upon  their  bo- 
dies. And  for  that  reafon  Claudian  gives  Britannia  a  C&rulut 
or  blue  garment* 

Cujus  veftigia  verrit 
Cserulus,  oceanique  aeftum  mentitur*  ami&us. 

Evans**  Welch  Poems  1 765  p.  72.  Eurdorchawd,  and  p.  78. 

See  Suetonius  p.  82.  Oxoii.  1690.  Solis— ne  hiberni  quidem 

H  h  patiens 
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pattens  [Auguftus]  domi  quoque non  hii!  Petafatiis  fob'  Did 
fpatiabatur,  and  Montfaucon  plate  15.  torn*  HI.  Ii'Ant.  ExplU 
quee. — "  And  fee  Montfaucon  ibid.  c.  17.  He  there  mentions 
feme  antient  reprefentations  of  Roman  Gauls  difcovfered  in 
France,  the  fleeves  even  of  whofe  gowns  thug  reached,  to  the 
hands. — **  So  the  (hoes  of  the  Gauls  in  plate  47  and  48  of  Mont* 
faucon  torn.  III.  all  cover  the  foot  entirely  and  reach  up  to 
the  calf.  And  fee  Howel  Dha  lib.  i.  c.  39.  A.  5. — *3  The  lowes 
half  of  the  female  .gown  is  called  a  Skirt  to  this  day  in  Lanca-* 
foire. — *4  Hieme  Auguftus— -Subuculae  thorace  laneo  —  muni?- 
batur  (Suetonius  p.  82),  and  Horace  lib.  LEp*  1.— *s  Pliny  lib. 
xix.  c.  1.  — a6  Hift.  Aug.  Scrip,  p.  128,,  Paris,  Bom  linteaminis 
appetitor  fuit  [Alexander  Severus],  dicens,  Si  lintei  idcirco  font 
ut  nihil  afperum  habeanty  quid  opus r^*  Here  the  exp*effion,  Ut 
nihil  afperum  habeant,  plainly  determines  thefe  Upen  garments 
to  be  wor ne  the  next  to  fthe  ikm,  and  (hews  MocitfauCoji  and, 
others  to  be  wrong  who  date  the  original  of  linen  flurts  lower 
than  this  period. — *7  Howel  Dha  lib.  i.  c.39.  A.  5*  -where  the 
breeches  even  of  the  courtvapparitor  are  mentioned  ta  have  teen 
of  linen  ;  and,  if  thefe  were,,  the  fhirt:muft  certainly  r have rbeetu 
And  fee  Baluzius  in  Capit.  torn.  II.  c.  741. —  Vv»Aiuguftus-4 
Hieme — tibialibusr— muniebahir  (Siietoniiasrp^/2)it-rrf?:Sfte  b.  II. 
ch.  vL  £  i.  Malmefbury  £  $j  (Savillefs  edit.)  aflerts  the  Saa&oiH 
to  have  been  Pi&uratis  ftigmatibus  cutcm  infigniti..— '*  Pftular 
timque  difqeffum  ad  delinimenta  vitionim^  porticws^bajp^,^  6f 
cddviviorum  eleganti&m:  idque  apud  imperitas  humanitas  voqa* 
batur  (Tacitus  c..2i)>  t— ."  Jato  vttd.  principum  filios  Uber.aH- 
bus  artibus  ferudire — ,  ut  qui  modd  linguam  Roraanam  abnue^ 
bant  eloquehtiam  concupifcerent  (Agric-Vit.  c.  21);  Martial*   . 

Dicitur  &  noftros  cantare  Britannia  verfus  ; 
and  the  Romans  .appear  in.Dio  p.  1007.  to  have  early  introduced 
the  fubmitting  Britons  to  an  acquaintance  with  general  hiftory*. 


VI.  WHILE 
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VI. 

WHILE  the  northern  Briton's  were  thus  happily  adopting  the 
^elegant  refinements  of  the  Italian  politenefs  and  thus  happily 
catching  the  ingenuous  fpirit  of  the  Roman  literature,  the  pre- 
cinfts  of  Mancunium  mud  have  been  divided  into  farmS.  Thefe 
afliiredly  were  large  and  extenfive,  as  fuch  certainly  were  the 
farms  of  the  Gallic  huibandmen  \  And  houfes  muft  have  been 
neceffarily  erefted  for  the  management  of  them,  the  firft  farm- 
houfes  that  arofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mancunium.  They 
muft.  have  been  generally  railed  upon  the  convenient  border 
of  a  ftream,  upon  the  edge  of  Shooter's  Brook,  along  the 
high  (loping  bank  of  the  Jrke,  and  on  the  bending  margin  of 
the  Medlock.  And  in  them  and  their  adjoining  offices  muft  all 
the  conperns  of  the  farm  have  been  tranfa&ed. 

The  milk  of  the  primaeval  Britons  had  not  only  furnifhed 
them  with  an  agreeable  liquor,  but  had  long  been  formed  into 
an  agreeable  food  *.  Butter  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans :  ar>d  to  a  mind  delighted  with  the  hiftory  of  human  mant- 
ners  it  is  curious  to  obferve  the  terms  in  which  one  of  th$ir 
writers  defcribes  it.  He  fays,  that  it  is  the  fpume  of  the  milk, 
that  it  is  more  concreted  than  what  is  denominated  the  butter* 
milk,  and  that  it  has  the  nature  of  oil  in  it  \  This  food  was 
highly  efteemed  by  the  tribes  of  the  Celtae,  and  the  ufe  of  it 
was  entirely  confined  to  their  chiefs,4.  And  the  Celtic  proceff 
in  making  it  was  eflentially  the  {arfte  as  it  remains  to  the  prefent 
moment  *• 

To  thefe  the  Mancunians  muft  have  now  added  a  third  fpeciefc 
.of  milky  food,  and  muft;now  fori  thfcfirft  time  have  underftood  the 
•art  of  man  ufa&u  ring  cheefe \  Tke  ehecfes  which  were  moft  in 
^ftimation  among  the  Romans  of  this  period  were  the  Gallic, 
and  particularly  fuch  of  them  as  were  made  at  Nifmes  and  in 
:two  villages  of  the  Gcvaudan.  Thefe  were  calculated  only  for 
immediate  ufe  T.  And  Ao  calculated  undoubtedly  were  the 
cheefescof  the  Britons,  which  theBelgic  colonifts  had  been  long 
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accuftomed  to  make,  and  which  many  of  the  nearer  Britons  had 
been  long  inftredted  to  make  after  them 8. 

The  Britons  muft  in  all  probability  have  previoufly  planted 
%ee-hives  near  the  abode's  of  their  chiete,  the  mofctttain-bees 
being  traHflated  in  eoiomes  with  iftieir  quteens  from  the  mmoft 
woods,  atid  meddyglin  or.  metheglin  beiwg  made  *of  tfeeir  hot- 
key *.  The  Britons  muft  affuredly  have  planted  them  neat 
toeir  fartn-hoofes  at  prefent,  *nd  have  conftru&ed  thefe  as  wefl 
*s  other  implements  of  that  netft  conte#ttire  'of  willows,  for 
which  they  were  peculiarly  famous,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
'appellation  of  ©afcaud  Basket  or  platted  wetfk  ,0.  Such  a  hivfe 
was  found  about  eighteen  years  ago  in  the  wide  and  fullen-look- 
ing  extent  of  Chatmofe,  two  yards  below  the  Surface,  and  at 
*he  bottom  of  a  new  turf-pit.  h  was  a  cone  two  yards  and  a 
Wf  in  height  and  one  in  diameter  4t  the  bafe,  and  confifted 
not  of  a  fingle  hive  but  of  four  ftories  of  hives,  one  liive  taking 
Wp  the  whole  of  one  ftory.  It  was  made  of  unpeeled  willows, 
<Oid  had  doors  lajge  enough  to  admit  a  full-grown  hand  into 
•the  hives,  and  contained  compleat  combs  and  perfe&  bees  within 
them.  Both  the  combs  and  the  bees  foon  mouldered  into  duft 
tipoti  the  admiiTtoa  of  the  air  to  them.  But  one  'remarkable 
obfervation  had  pretridufly  forced  irfelf  upon  the  tminteRigent 
.*nifid  of  the  difcoveter,  that  the  bees  we*e  not  df  the-ftme  fize 
m  the  pitefent,  but  very  plainly  of  a  larger  body  " 

Kear  the  houfe  muft  have  b&ti  The  <:lamou  rs  of  domeftic 
poultry,  parading  ia  companies  about  the  cxteniive  precinAs  of 
it;  and  fpeaking  the  *tftiisal  effoiitit>s  df  animal  contentmerit. 
Thefe  the  Mancunian  chieftains  had  kept  around  their  teats  be- 
fore, not  at  all  for  the  purpofes  of  food,  bat  for  the  mere  fiitif- 
tfa&ioa  which  they  had  in  their  ibcial  s2pe&  astdffot-  the  mere 
fpleafitfe  which  they  received  from  their  domeftic  Jiote*  *\  •  Nfear 
-the  houfe  mnft  alio  have  been  the  gwddn  of  it.  Stodh  the  Up- 
tons of  the  fouthern  counties  had  hud  out  bear  their  houfes  be- 
fore ,J.  But  at  this  period,  and  for  inany  centuries  <affeer  it,  tthe 
European  garden  was  the  flower-garden  the  ordhaid  and  the 
<  kitchen-garden  of  the  prefent  times  ail  imped  tin  one.     The 
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flower-garden  muft  have  been  little  cultivated  at  firft.    The  few 
native  flowers  of  the  ifland  were  eafily  collected  as  they  chec-s 
kered  the  lkirts  of  our  woods  cur  painted  the  (lopes  of  our  hills, 
and  were  tranflated  into  the  irregular  flower-plots  of  the  Man- 
cunian garden.     But  the  kitchen-garden  and  the  orchard  muft 
have  been  more  carefully  attended.     The  wild  fruits  and  the 
woodland  vegetables*  which  had  frequently  afforded  an  occa- 
fional   repaft   to  the  hungry  hunter  or  the  ftraying  traveller,, 
were  now  carefully  gathered  and  tranfplanted  into  the  precinfts 
of  the  town.     The  carrot  Ihoots  naturally  wild  in  Britain  and 
in  France,  was  originally  imported  into  Italy  from  the  latter, 
and  is  only  altered  by  manure  and  meliorated  by  care  *\     The 
turnip  was  particularly  ufed  in  Gaul,  and  was  even  difpenfed 
a$  a  food  to  the  Gallic  cattle  in  winter  ",    an  application  of 
roots  which  has  been  vainly  efteemed  the  refult  of  modern  ge* 
nius,  and  which  is  really  one  of  the  gredteft  improvements  of 
modern  agriculture-  .     -      > 

The  rabbet  was  not  yet  an  inhabitant  of  the  ifland  "m 
But  the  hare  had  always  been.  This  animal  the  Britons 
made  ufe  erf  for  the  purpofes  of  divination  w.  This  ani* 
mal  the  Britons  never  lulled  for  tht  table  **•  Btit*  -for  the 
delight  which  th.ey  took  in  the  breeding  of  thertj,  ifhey-  fcepr 
numbers  about  the  courts  of  their  chiefs  ^.  The  fame  numbers 
they  muft  therefore  have  bred  about  the  'new-erefted  villas  oF 
^fancunium.  And  the  idea  .of  a  hare-  warren  and  the  model  of  a 
park  muft  have  been  originally  derived  Troti?  the  prima?vaUftriton&~ 

The  boar  muft  have  ibeen  often  purfiied  into  the  tolls,  hav6 
been  removed  alive  to  the  farm-tloufe,  and  hatfe  'beebme  a. 
ferviceable  animal  for  the  ufes  of  thetable.  The'Siftufttian  muft 
now  at  leaft  have  done  what  the  Britons  of  the  ibuth  had  cer- 
tainly done  before*  have  drawn  down  the* fa vage  from  its  native 
mountains,  and  have  converted  the  wild  ranger  of  the  woods 
into  the  peaceful  inhabitant  of  the  farn*.yatxL  And  tfhe  Siftwi- 
tians.muft  now  have  done  more,  as  the  "Britons  of  the  fbutk 
certainly  had  *°,  and  feilzing  the  infant  brood  of  the  boar  in  ite 
isn%  and  transferring  them  to  the  effeminating -diet   and    tk* 
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domeflioating  coixfinement,  pf  the   farm-houfe  in  their  tender 
years,  muft  have  foftened  their  tempers  with  greater  fuccefs  and 
have  provided  for  the  table  with  .greater  certainty,  the  original ' 
itock  being  perpetuated  by  a  regular  fucceffion,   and  thfe  original* 
nature  being  loft  in  a  few  defcents. 

At  a  greater  diftflnce.muft  have  been  the  Ipreading  circuit  of 
the  meadows  corn-fields  and  paftures.     The  paftures,    enliven- 
ed with  the  fweepmgs  of  the  town  and  the  marie  of  the  Daub- 
holes,  inuft  have^put  on  p  fetter  covering  of  their  own  native 
grafles,  and  have  been  more  jgayly  painted  with  their'own  na- 
tive flowers.   And  the  meadows  .muft  have  heen  confiderably  en- 
riched with  thp  fpreign  Trefoil*  the  one  only  artificial  grafs  of  the 
Romans  at  this  period  ".  The  former  muft  have  been  filled  with 
flocks  of  fheep  and  herds  of  cajttle.  ,  Here  and  there  muft  have 
appeared  little  hoyek  4*n<>ng  them,  |  in.  which  fome  Amba&ori ' 
mufLJhaye  xegularly  watch^ci  witli  their  attenilant  maftiffs,  for1 
the  nightly  prote&ion  of  both  againft  the  inroad  of  the 'wolf* 
and;tlxe  boar  fronjL  the  neighbouring  woods.    And  the  flocks  ahdr 
the  h$rds  jmift  have  ranged  at  this  period  all  over  the  fite  of 
tfreprefcnt  town,  have  nibbled  upon  the  flope  of.  the  Market- 
ftreet-.lane,  and  have  graced  .along  the  courfe  of  Bie  Smithy- 
door ;  an4  the  bleatings  of  the  one  aricl  {he  lowingsjof  the  other 
inqft  have  heen  loudly  returned  by  the ''eddying  ?ecfchoe's  of  theJ 
fijgrrqunding  woQods "-  ,       .      #  ( 

,  '  '         .»  .       *      »  *  ■•. « 

:  *  Pliny  lib.  xvili.  c  6vand  28. — VPliny  lib.  xi.  c.'V, /  Yhey 

i$adc  curds  as  well  as  butter  of  their  milk ; v  denfantes  ih.acoreth 
jucundum  et  pingue  butyrum.  It  is  plain  from  Pliny's  account 
compared  with  Caefar's  p.  122,  that  the  Germans  are  not  meant 
by  Pliny  among  the  barbarians  that  were  acquainted  with  but- 
ter and  unacquainted  with  cheefe  ;  as  it  is  from  Herodotus  (lib. 
iv.)  that  the  Scythians,  and  from  Straho  (p.  233.)  that  the 
Celtse,  muft  be.  The  Spaniards  (fays  Strabo)  ufe  butter  inftead 
of  oil. — 3  Pliny  ibid. — 4  Pliny  lib.  xxviii.  c.  9. — '  Ibid.  And 
fee  alfo  Columella  lib.  vii.  c.  8.  JLonga  vafa  angufto  foramine  in 
Pliny  are  evidently  churns.  And  Pliny  abfurdly  derives  the 
.    aV  '  word 
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word  Butter  from  the  Greek  (&uq  and  tuq®*  ox-cheefe.      The 
word  mud  be  Celtic,  as  the  Romans  muft  have  adopted  it  from: 
their  Celtic  neighbours.    And  Butyrum  feems  nothing  more  than. 
Buyd  Ur  the  Chief  pn  EtfceljGfit  Jf  ocjd,  bfcing  appropriated  (as  I 
have  obferved  above)  to  their  chiefs. — 6  Strabo  p.  305. — 7  Pliny 
lib.  xi.  c.  42. — *  Strabo  p.  305. — *  Diodorus  p.  3,50,   and  Oflian 
vol.  I.  p.  147.  and  vol.  IT.  p.  62.     Solinus  c.  22.  aflerts  the  Bri- 
tons of  Ireland  to  have  had  no  bees  in  his  time.     But  the  Ca- 
ledonians appear  from  Oflian  to  have  had  them. — ,0  Baxter  on* 
Bafcauda.      And    fo  Kauelh,    an  hamper  or   large  bafket    im 
Welch,  'is  a  beehive  in  Cbrriiffi-  (Lhuy d*s  Compar.  Etyro.  "pt  3.^.- 
^.  Another4  fitch  hive  was  found  about  forty  or  iifty  years  ago 
in  the  neighbouring   Linyflttrw  'Mbk-— ,x  Caefar  p.' tip. 'Gallfc 
natn  et-Ahferem'  guftarey  fas?  noti  ptotant:1  haec  tamen  ahmt'  am* 
ini  voluptatilque  caufa. — ^1J  Strabo  p.  506. — H  Pliny  lib.  i$f.  c.  $1 
-1"  Columella  lib.  ii.'  cl  16.— *  Varrb  c.  12.  lib.  iii.--17  Dio 
p.   1006.  —  "  Caefar  p.  89. — ^L'epbrem*  ahmt  animt  volupta*- 
tilque  .cavrfli  (Caefar  p.  89.)— %Q  Pegged  Coins  p.'  89,  .for  a  fow 
and 'pigs  defcribed;  tpon:  it'Brttiftv  coin.'  ,;  And  ^e*' Strabo  p.  30  r, 
in  Whofe  tirrfe  the<3ajlic  fcJWs  rarige*  aftroad  itfth^fidcfa  very 
large  ftrohg  and  Ir^ift,1  Srirf ' is  dangerous  to  be  approached  fry 
a  ftranger  even  as  a  wolf.— ^l  Pliny  lib.  xvfii.  <r>  28;  And  this:» 
mentioned  in  the  tenth  century  and  in  the  lawfc  of  Howtl  Dhfr 
Ub.  Hi.  c.  2i.  A.  4§>:  as  thferi  cultivated  in  Wales* 

■'    > Paffirtique-  Armehta  videbaur 
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WHEN  the  Romans  had  feen  their  little  vilhge  of  hurdles 
*nd  clay  become  the  magnificent  metropolis  of  Italy,  and 
when  they  began  to  extend  her  dominions  into  the  territories  of  the 
neighbouring  powers,  they  did  not  model  their  new  conquefts  as 
th^y  had  previously  modelled  their  old.  They  militated  a  new 
platform  of  polity  for  them,,  and  they  dHtinguiflied  them  by 
a  new  denomination-  They  now  divided  them  into  diftrids, 
they  now  gave  them  thp  appellation  of  provinces,  and  they  now 
fubjeQed  them  to  pnetor*  and  quaeftors.  The  ifland  of  Sicily 
was  the  firft  <?onqueft  of  the  Romans  beyond  the  barriers  of 
Italy,  and  was  therefore  the  firft  of  all  their  provinces,  and  re- 
ceived die  firft  model  of  their  provincial  regimen.  And  every 
other  of  the  Roman  provinces  was  governed  by  its  own  praetor 
and  its  own  quatfton  The  .former  wad  appointed  by  the  people 
or  the  emperor*  and  the  latter  was  nominated  by.  the  praetor's 
authority  only.  The  former  wa$  charged  with  the  whole  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  government,  and  the  latter  was  deputed  to 
manage  the  finances  under  him  \  And  this  muft  have  been 
equally  the  conduit  of  the  Romans  within  our  own  ifland  par- 
ticularly. The  conquered  regions  of  Britain  were  divided  into 
fix  provinces,  and  were  governed  by  fix  praetors  and  fix  quae- 
ftors.  Each  province  formed  a  diftind  government  of  itfelf, 
and  each  was  governed  by  a  diftinft  praetor  and  quaeftor.  But 
they  all  acknowledged  one  head  within  the  ifland,  and  were  all 
fubjeft  to  the  one  authority  of  the  proconful  the  legate  or  the 

vtear  of  Britain  \ 
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In  our  own   province  of  Maxima,  the  praetor  conftanriy  re- 
sided at  York.     There,  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  the 
manfion-houfe  of  the  praetor,  and  it  was  denominated  Palatium  or 
Domus  Palatina  by  the  Romans  \     In   this  was  aflembled  the 
principal  court  of  juftice  ;  in  this  judicial  determinations  were 
made  by  the  praetor  ;  and  in  this  the  imperial  decrees  and  the 
praetor ial  edi&s  were  promulged  by  his  minifters.     And  other 
courts  muft  have  been  opened  under  his  commiftion  in  the  other 
towns  of  the  province,  in  which  his  deputies  prefided,  inferior 
caufes  were  determined,  and  the  decrees  and  the  edi&s  were 
equally  promulged.^    Each  praetor  muft  have  had  many  of  thefe 
deputies  under  him,  as  each  province  had  many  of  thefe  towns. 
Britannia  Prima  comprized  about  forty  towns,  Britannia  Secun- 
da  about  fifteen,  Flavia  about  fifty,  Valentia  about  ten,  and 
our  own  Maxima  about  twenty-five.     Thus  Britain,  from  the 
fouthern  fea  to  the  friths  of  Forth  and   Cluyd,    had   at  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  century  about  an  hundred  and  forty  towns  in 
all.     Of  thefe  the  neighbouring  county  of  Chefter  had  four  or 
five,  Chefter,  Kinderton,  Hanford,  and  others  \  And  the  county 
of  Lancafter  had  eight,  Blackrode,  Freckleton,  Ribchefter,  and 
Colne,   Overborough,  Warrington,    Lancaster,    and  Manchef- 
ter 5. 

Thefe  towns  were  of  different  degrees.  They  varied  greatly 
from  themfelves,  not  merely  in  the  rank  of  their  civil  estima- 
tion, but  even  in  the  nature  of  their  civil  conftitutions.  They 
were  particularly  diftinguifhed  into  the  four  orders  of  towns 
municipal  and  ftipendiary,  of  colonies,  and  of  towns  inverted 
with  the  Latin  privileges  6.  And  as  there  muft  neceflarily  have 
been  many  ftipendiary  towns  in  every  conquered  kingdom,  fo 
were  there  no  lefs  than  two  municipia,  nine  colonies,  and  ten 
Latin  towns  within  our  own7.  The  generality  of  the  Britith 
towns  therefore  was  merely  ftipendiary.  Such  were  Winches- 
ter, Canterbury,  Exeter,  and  Lincoln,  in  particular*.  Such 
alfo  was  our  own  Mancunium :  and,  like  them,  it  was  fubjeft  , 
to  all  the  provincial  regimen.  It  was  governed  by  a  particular 
commandant,  the  deputy  of  the  praetor,  and  a  merely  annual  ef- 
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ficer  *.  This  praefeft,  as  aedile,  muft  have  had  the  whole  prae- 
torial  authority  over  the  town  and  its  vicinity  ordinarily  dele* 
gated  to  him.  But  the  garrifon  in  the  ftation  muft  undoubtedly 
have  been  independent  of  him,  and  fubjett  immediately  to  the  prae- 
torial  authority.  And  like  the  praetor  he  had  his  quaeftor  with 
him,  appointed  pretty  certainly  by  the  provincial  quaeftor,  and 
authorized  to  receive  the  taxes  of  Mancunium  ,0.  Thefe  were 
officers  now  firft  introduced  among  us,  and  neceflarily  intro- 
duced with  our  towns  by  the  Romans.  By  the  former  was  all 
the  difcipline  of  the  Mancunian  polity  regulated.  And  by  the 
latter  was  all  the  ceconomy  of  the  Mancunian  taxes  adjufted. 

The  taxes  impofed  upon  the  provincial  Britons  confifted  of 
four  or  five  different  articles.  One  was  an  impofition  upon  bu- 
rials, which  is  particularly  urged  as  a  grievance  by  the  fpirited 
Boadicia  "•  Another  was  a  capitation -tax,  which  is  like  wife 
infifted  upon  by  that  Britifh  heroine  x\  A  third  was  a  land-tax, 
which  amounted  to  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  or  a  tenth  of  the 
annual  produce  in  every  thing  that  was  raifed  from  feed,  and 
to  four  fhillings  in  the  pound  or  a  fifth  of  the  produce  in  every 
thing  that  was  raifed  from  plants  Ji.  A  fourth  was  an  impofi*- 
tion  upon  all  cattle14.  And  all  the  commercial  imports  and 
exports  were  fubjeft  to  particular  charges  l\  Such  in  general 
were  the  taxes  of  our  Britifh  anceftors  beneath  the  government 
of  the  Romans.  And  as  they  were  the  badges  of  the  RQman 
dominion  over  them,  they  were  naturally  difliked  by  a  newly 
conquered  people.  As  they  were  embittered  to  their  minds  by 
the  never-failing  haughtinefs  of  a  vi&orious  foldiery  in  general 
and  by  the  native  infblence  of  the  Roman  foldiery  in  particular, 
they  were  as  naturally  hated  by  a  gallant  nation.  'But  they  were 
by  no,  means  opprefiive  in  themfelves.  They  were  merely  an 
.  equivalent  in  all  probability  to  the  duties  which  they  had  for- 
merly rendered  to  their  own  fovereigns.  The  amount  of  them 
was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  neceflary  expences  of  the 
civil  and  military  eftablifhments  within  the  illand  ,6.  And  the 
weight  of  them  was  certainly  light,  as  the  fmallnefs  of  the  col- 
lections at  laft  ftimulated  the  policy  of  avarice  to  abolifh  all  the 

provincial 
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provincial  taxes,    and  to  fubftitute   even  the  Roman  in  their 
ftead  l\ 

In  this  general  condition  of  our  towns,  fome  were  raifed  above 
the  common  rank  by  the  communication  of  the  Jus  Latii  or  the 
Latin  privilege  ".  This  was  a  privilege  of  exemption  from  the 
ordinary  jurifdi&ion  of  the  praetor  *\  And,  in  confequence  of 
it,  the  inhabitants  of  a  Latin  town  were  no  longer  governed  by 
a  foreign  praefeft  and  a  foreign  quaeftor,  but  by  a  praefeft  and  a 
quaeftor  ele&ed  among  themfelves ao.  A  Briton  was  their  gover- 
nor, a  Briton  was  their  jufticiary,  and  a  Briton  was  their  tax- 
gatherer.  And  every  inhabitant  of  fuch  a  town  that  had  borne 
the  offices  of  praetor  or  quaeftor  was  immediately  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  Citizen  *'.  Thefe  rights  the  Romans  firft 
communicated  to  the  conquered  Latins,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  all  the  conquered  Italians.  Caefar  feems  to  have  been  the 
firft  that  ever  carried  them  beyond  the  barriers  of  Italy  and  con- 
ferred them  upon  a  provincial  town.  Novum  Comum  certainly 
and  moft  probably  Nemaufis  in  Gaul  received  this  diftin&ion 
from  him,  and  were  perhaps  the  firft  provincial  towns  that  re- 
ceived it ".  And  this  was  afterwards  extended  to  feveral  of  our 
towns  in  Britain,  to  Durnomagus  or  Cafter  near  Peterborough, 
to  Ptoroton  or  Invernefs,  to  Vi&oria  or  Perth,  to  Theodofia  or 
c  Dumbarton,  to  Lugubalia  or  Carlifle,  to  SorbiodunUm  or  Sa- 
lifbury,  to  Corinium  or  Cirencefter,  to  Catara&on  or  Catarick 
in  Yorkfhire,  to  Cambodunum  or  Slack  in  Longwood,  and  to 
Coccium  or  Blackrode  in  our  own  county  aj. 

Thefe  were  the  names  and  thefe  were  the  conftitutions  of  the 
towns  which  were  inhabited  principally  by  the  Britons.  But 
there  were  others  which  were  principally  poffeffed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  which  had  therefore  a  very  different  polity.  Thefe 
were  colonies  and  municipies. 

The  commencement  of  the  Roman  colonies  was  nearly  co- 
eval with  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  conquefts.  But 
the  firft  that  was  planted  in  any  of  the  provinces  was  proje&ed 
by  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  Caius  Gracchus,  and  was 'fettled 
upon  the  fite  of  the  celebrated  Carthage  z;.     And  others  Were 
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planted  upon  the  fame  principle  in  Britain ;  Claudius  fettling  a 
ftrong  body  of  legionary  veterans  at  Camulodunum  or  Col- 
thefter,  the  firft  of  x  all  the  Roman  colonies  in  Britain ;  and  he 
and  the  fucceeding  legates  fixing  no  lefs  than  eight  others  in 
other  quarters  of  the  ifland,  at  Richborough,  at  London,  at 
Gloucefter,  and  at  Bath,  at  Caerleon  in  Monmouthfhire,  at 
Chefterford  near  Cambridge,  at  Lincoln,  and  at  Chefter  *s. 

That  colony  was  neceffarily  efteemed  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  legion,  where  fbme  of  the  principal  cohorts  were  lodged* 
where  the  eagle  was  repofited,  and  where  the  prepofitus  was  re- 
fident.  Such  was  Deva  for  the  twentieth  Valerian  Vi&orious 
legion,  Eboracum  for  the  fixth  Viftorious,  Caerleon  for  the  fe- 
cond  Auguftan,  and  Glevum  for  the  feventh  Twin  Claudian  *\ 
And  the  reft  muft  have  been  peopled  by  the  other  cohorts  of 
fchefe  legions,  as  we  (hall  hereafter  fee  Caerleon,  Ixmdon,  and 
Richborough  all  peopled  by  the  cohorts  of  the  fecond  Au- 
guftan ir ;  and  the  tenth  Antoniah  muft  have  been  lodged  in  the 
common  ftations,  as  the  tenth  legion  had  three  ftations,  the 
twelfth  five,  and  the  twenty-fecond  fix,  in  Germany  and  in. 
Gaul  *\  Thus  were  large  bodies  of  the  foldiery  kept  together 
by  the  Romans,  at  Richborough,  London,  Colchefter,  Chefter- 
ford, Lincoln,  and  York  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland,, 
and  at  Bath,  Gloucefter,  Caerleon,  and  Chefter  upon  the  weftern,, 
*eady  at  once  to  fupprefs  any  infurre&ion  at  home  and  to  repel 
any  invafion  from  abroad.  And  thus  did  thefe  Roman  legiona- 
ries live  together  without  any  intermixture  of  the  natives,  fuf*- 
fering  no  Britons  to  become  proprietors  among  them  *%  and  al- 
lowing none  probably  to  refide  with  them  at  all  but  the  ufeful 
traders  and  the  neceffary  fervants. 

Beneath  a  government  partly  civil,  the  legionary  colonifts 
were  fubjed  to  the  Roman  laws,  were  governed  by  their  own 
fenators  or  decuriones,  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens  *°.  Beneath  a  government  partly  military;  tha  legionary 
colonifts  undoubtedly  ftrengthened  their  towns  with  regular  for- 
tifications and  guarded  them  with  regular  watches,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  their  names  retained  upon  the  quartcr-mafterV  roll 
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and  were  obliged  to  march  at  the  general's  command  3\  But 
as  in  a  feries  of  years  the  number  of  males  in  the  colonies  muft 
have  necefikrily  increafed,  and  as  they  muft  have  been  all  of 
them  legionaries  by  birth,  upon  any  military  exigency  a  draught 
muft  have  been  made  out  of  the  colonifts,  and  {itch  a  number 
levied  as  was-  requilite  to  the  occafion.  And  the  towns  naturally 
affumed  the  names  of  the  legions  to  which  the  colonifts  be- 
longed. Thefe  frequently  accompanied,  thefe  fometimes  fuper- 
feded^  thfeir  Britifh  appellations.  Thus  we  have  Camulodunum 
and  Glevum  mentioned  with  the  additional  titles  of  Gemina 
Martia*  Colonia  Vi&ricenfis,  and  Claudia ,x-  And  thus  we  have 
Ilea  Legio  Secunda  Augufta,  Ilea  Legio  Augufta,  Ilea  Secunda, 
Ilea-  Augufta,  and  Londinium  Augufta ;.  Deva  Legio  Vicelima 
Vi&rix,  Deva  Vi&rix,  and  DevaGetica;  and  Eboracum.  Legio 
Sexta  Vi£rix,  Colonia  nomine  Sexta?,  and  Sexta  ". 

It  was  happy  for  our  British  anceftors  that  their  Mancunium 
was  not,  like  the  neighbouring  Deva  or  the  diftant  Camulodunum, 
converted  into  a  colony.  If  it  had  been  converted  by  Agricola 
in  85,  by  Lollius  afterwards,  or  by  any  of  the  fucceeding  legates, 
itr  might  perhaps  have  flood  more  diftinguifhed  in  the  pages  of 
©ur  national  hiftory,  or  have  appeared  with  greater  luftre  in  the> 
fragments  of  our  national  antiquities.  It  might  have  enjoyed 
the  pleafmg  fatisfa£tion  to  gaze  upon  the  initials  of  its  own  name 
glittering  fairly  upon  a  Roman  coin,  orto  catch  the  whole  of  it  juft 
fading  into  obfeurity  upon  a  Roman  ftone.  And  it  might  have  had 
the  ravifhing  felicity  of  being  clafled  by  the  Britifh  antiquarians 
among  the  cities  that  had  poflefled  the  privilege  of  a  Roman 
mint,  and  of  being  ranked  by  the  Britifh  medallift  among  the 
towns  that  had  contributed  to  enrich  his  Roman  colle&ion,.  Bat 
the  houfes  which  our  fathers  had  built  and  the  lands  which  our 
fathers  had'  cultivated  would  have  been  all  feized  by  the  rapa- 
cious legionaries,  and  they  and  their  families  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  Mancunium.  for  ever  s*. 

Nor  would  the  condition  of  the  citizens  have  been  bettered  v 
if  die  town  had  even  obtained  the  higheft,  degree  in  the  {bale  of 
civil  privileges,    and  been  modelled  like  Verulam  and  York J% 
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into  a  municipium.  The  latter  was  certainly  a  military 
municipium.:  and  fo  afluredly  were  both.  This  appears  fuf- 
ficiently  at  once  from. the  treatment  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  received  from  the  revolted  Britons  under  Boadicia, 
and  which  was  fhewn  only  to  Colchefter,  a  colony  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  to  London,  the  refidence  of  Roman-Belgic  traders  2\ 
Verulam  as  well  as  York  was  a  coldny  before  it  became  a  muni- 
cipium " ;  and  it  as  well  as  the  other  muft  have  been  inhabited 
by  Roman  legionaries.  And  both  enjoyed  a  privilege  which 
none  of  the  colonies  poflefled,  the  right  of  exemption  from  the 
imperial  ftatutes  and  the  liberty  of  ena&ing  their  own  laws  38. 

But  Mancunium  fbon  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of-  a  colony 
without  feeling  the  leaft  inconveniencies  of  it.  The  privilege 
of  Roman  citizenfhip  muft  have  been  frequently  communicated 
to  individuals. among  the  Britons,  and  was  at.iaft  extended  to  all 
of  them.  In  the  towns  diftinguifhed  by  the  Latin  liberties  this 
privilege,  as  I  have  previou Qy  mentioned,  became  the  common 
right  of  all  that  had  borne  the  office  of  aedile  or  of  quaeftor  in 
them.  But  when  philolbphy  and  Antoninus  Pius  were  inverted 
with  the  imperial  authority,  thefe  narrow  reftraints  were  taken 
away,  and  the  Roman  citizenfhip  was  reftored  to  every  Briton 
of  property  and  worth  39.  It  ought  to  have  been  extended  to 
all.  This  Maecenas  particularly  recommended  to  Auguftus40. 
This  humanity  didfcated.  This  policy  prefcribed.  And  the 
cunning  avarice  of  a  Caracalla  communicated  what  the  virtuous 
wifdom  of  a  Pius  fhould  have  beftowed  4I.  By  this  communi- 
cation the  lower  rank  of  the  Mancunians  was  freed  frpm  a  dis- 
graceful punifhment,  and  was  no  longer  liable  to  be  fcourged 
with  rods  4\  By  this  communication  the  higher  rank  of  the 
Mancunians  was  delivered  from  a  difgraceful  exclufion,  and  was 
now  admitted  to  a  participation  of  marriages  and  a  communion 
of  honours  with  the  Romans  4\  And  by  this  all  the  citizens 
of  Mancunium,  now  created  citizens  of  Rome,  were  raifed  to  a 
footing  of  equality  with  their  Roman  matters,  were  empowered 
to  ele&  their  own  officers,  and  were  at  liberty  to  be  governed 

by  their  own  townfmen. 
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'  Cicero  contra  Verrem  p.  272.  torn.  IV.  Olivet,  prima  om- 
nium provincia  eft  appellatax  and  p;  135.  torn.  IV.  Quaeftore 
fuo— and  Strabo  p.  11 97. — *  Tacitus  and  Notitia. — '  Spartian's 
Severus  c.  22.— 4See  before  and  b.  I.  ch.  xi.  f.  1.  hereafter. 
— 5  Richard  p.  1 7—29.  and  Itinerary. — *  Richard  p.  36. — 7  Ibid. 
* — 8  Richard  p.  36. — 9  Kar  tjag  in  Appian  p.  443,  Stephanus, 
1592. — ,0  AyopavofMc  in  Strabo  p.  285,  ngcP*  m  Appian  ibid.,  and 
rocfjLioa:  in  Strabo  ibid. — IX  Dio  p.  1004. — "  Ibid. — u  Dio  ibid. — 
and  Appian  p.  353  and  516. —  I+  Ibid.  ibid. —  *5  Strabo  p.  306. — 
16  Appian  in  Preface  p.  3.— I?  See  below. — "  Richard  p.  36.  and 
Pliny's  N.  H.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.— I9  Strabo  p.  285.— ao  Ibid.— *'  Appian 
p.  443.  x*r  i\ogy  and  Strabo  p.  285.  —  "  Ibid.  ibid. — %l  Richard 
p.  36. — *4  Velleius  Paterculus  lib.  i.  c.  15.— 2S  Tacitus  Ann.  lib. 
xii.  c.  32.  and  Richard  p.  25  and  36.— 16  Richard  p.  36. — 27  B.I. 
ch.  xi.  £4.  and  ch.  xii.  f.  1. — M  Antoninus  p.  22  and  23,  Bertius. 
— *9  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  31. —  °  Coloniae— jura  conftitutaque 
omnia  populi  Romani  haberit  (Aulus  Gellius  in  Nod.  Att.  lib. 
xvi.  c.  13),  and,  Horfeley  in  Bath.  — $l  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiv. 
c.  31.  and  Horfeley  b.  L  ch.  vi.— ? 3*  Richard  p.  36,  and  Camden 
p.  323. —  "  Richard  p.  27  and  36 — Ptolemy — Antonine  —  Ra- 
.vennas — and  Notitia  compared  with  its  own  rude  map.  See  a 
great  miftake  in  Horfeley  p.  362. —  34  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiv. 
c.  3 1  of  Camulodunum,  Pellebant  domibus,  turbabant  agris.— 
35  Richard  p.  36. — J6  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  ^.  Sociorum. — 
37  Agricola  lib.  v.  Incenfe  coloniae.* — 3t  Aulus  Gellius  in  No£. 
Att.  lib.  xvi.  c.  13. — 39  Gruter  p.  408.   N°  1. —  4°  Dio  p.  674. — 

41  F MfJLctrtiq  wavjae  rye  sv  rif  upx$  *yT^"" a%t$u%zvi   Dio  p.  1 295. — 

.**  Appian  p.  443,  and  A&s  of  the  Apofties  chap.  xxii. — 41  Gruter 
p.  408.  N°  1. 


n. 

THE  immediate  defcendants  of  the  firft  great  pair  muft  have 
been  all  neceffarily  born  beneath  the  controul  of  a  monarchical 
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government.  The*  power  of  the  father,  being  amefnable 
to  no  fuperior  authority,  rtiuft  have  been  the  prerogative' of 
the  fovereign  }  and  the  obedience  of  the  fon,  being  challenged 
by  no  fuperior  jurifdi&ion,  muft  have  been  the  fubmititori 
of  a  fubje£t  And  the  remoter  defendants  of  the  lame  pair  muft 
have  been  all  equally  born  beneath  the  contfoul  of  the  fame 
government.  The  eftabliftiment  of  the  primogeniture  provided 
for  the  defcent  of  the  power,  and  inftituted  monarchy  imme- 
diately fucceeded  to  natural  \  Such  therefore  was  the  firft 
polity  of  the  firft  nations  which  hiftory  holds  up  to  our  view; 
And  fuch  was  particularly  the  original  polity  of  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Britons.  The  various  nations  that  had  planted  the  whole 
compafs  of  our  ifland  were  all  diftin&  communities  governed  by 
diftinft  kings  \ 

Many  of  thefe  fovereigns  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to 
continue  in  poffeffion  of  their  entient  thrones,  and  to  enjoy  the 
full  extent  of  their  antient  authority.  They  were  confidered  as 
the  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  their  dominions  were  not  re- 
duced  into  provinces.  Such  was  Pirafutagus  the  monarch  of  the 
Tceni\  Such  was  Venutius  the  king  of  the  Jugantes*.  .  And 
iuch  was  Cartifmandua  the  fovereign  of  the  Brigantes $.  But 
this  indulgence  was  merely  the  refult  of  temporary  policy.  De- 
tached for  the  prefent  from  the  general  intertft  of  the  nation, 
thefe  monarchs  became  the  unconcerned  fpe&ators  of  the  Ro- 
man progrefs.  Having  contributed  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
their  enemies  by  the  defertioh  of  their  friends,  thefe  fovereigns 
all  fell  in  fucceflion  after  them,  juftly  facrificed  to  that  defer- 
tion,  and  equally  reduced  by  that  authority. 

But  even  in  this  condition  of  the  ifland,  beneath  all  the  ri- 
gour  of  the  provincial  regimen,  the  fovereigns  of  the  tribes 
were  ftill  allowed  to  remain  in  general.  This  antiquarian- 
ifm  has  never  fuppofed  before.  The  reverfe  of  this  has 
been  univerfally  believed  by  the  critics tf.  But  the  faft  is  fuffi* 
ciently  authenticated* 

Cogi-dunus  or  Cogi-dubnus  appears  undeniably  from,  his 
name  to  have  been  originally  the  cogi  or  king  of  the  Dobuni, 

and 
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and  from  the  additional  appellation  of  Rex  or  King  which  is 
given  him  by  Tacitus  appears  equally  to  have  retained  the  fame  fo- 
vereignty under  the  Romans  ?.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  was  even  in- 
verted by  the  Romans  with  the  fovereignty  of  fome  other  ftates, 
which  had  probably  loft  the  line  of  their  princes  in  the  profc- 
cution  of  the  war*  and  which  were  now  fubje£ted  to  the  fcep- 
ter  of  the  Dobuni *.  One  of  thefe  was  undoubtedly  the  Regni 
of  Syffex  and  Surry  * ;  and  the  reft  mull:  have  been  the  nations 
that  lay  betwixt  the  Dobuni  and  them,  the  two  intervening 
tribes  of  the  Attrebates  and  the  Bibroces.  And  this  extended 
fovereignty  over  a  part  of  Warwickihire,  over  a  confiderable 
portion  of  Buckinghamfhire,  over  nearly  all  Berkfhire,  abfolute- 
ly  over  all  Worcefterfhire  Oxfordshire  Gloucefterfhire  Surry  and 
Suflex,  Cogidubnus  retained  to  the  days  of  Trajan  *%  when  not 
only  thefe  kcQunties  in  particular,  but  when  the  whole  extent  of 
England  and  Wales,  had  been  long  molded  into  the  form  of 
a  province. 

This  was  allowed  in  the  firft  and  fecond  centuries,  and  at  the 
firft  modelling  of  the  Roman  conquefts  among  us.  And  thus 
allowed  at  firft,  the  Britifh  Sovereigns  muft  have  equally  con- 
tinued through  all  the.  period  of  the  Roman  government  after- 
wards. Accordingly  we  find  many  reguli  in  general  within  the 
conquered  provinces  of  the  ifland  during  the  courfe  of  the  third 
century  ".  Accordingly  we  find  Cunedag  reigning  the  king  of 
theOtadini,  and  fucceeding  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Ordovices, 
in  the  fourth  century ;  though  Otadinia  and  Ordovicia  had  both 
been  reduced  into  a  province  three  ages  before,  and  though  both 
of  them  continued  members'  of  a  proving^  to  the  period  of  the 
Tfcoman  departure  *\,  And  accordingly  ^  upon1  the  retreat  of  the 
Jtomans  from  Britain,  we  fee  monafcHs  appear  irilmediately  in 
every  quarter  of  the  ifland,  'and  the4  whole  body  of  the  Roman- 
ized Britons  as  much  diyided  into  fliftinit  principalities  as  ever 
the  primeval  Britons  had  been,  and  as  much  under  thie  govern- 
ment of  diftinft  princes ,3.  .        t  ' 

Hence,  and  hence  only,  are  the  fubjecfc  Britons  reprefented  by 
Tacitus,  even  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as  only  brought  into  obe- 
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dienpe,  not  reduced  into  flavery,  Domiti.ut  pareant,  nondum  ut 
ferviant x\  Hence, %  and .  hence  only,  are  the  colonies  of  the 
Belgas  particularly  denominated  by  Tacitus  fbcji  or  allies  of  the 
Romans  in .  the  'reign  of  Nero ;  and  even  the  'whple  country  of 
the  fubjeft  Britons  is  mentioned  tyT)io>  .in': the  later  days  of 
Severus,  as  y  $i\tcc  or  the  region  of.  friends  ,$.  And  hence,  and 
hence  only,  are  the  Britons  defcribed  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the 
fevereft  of  all  their  conquerors,  to  be,  even  in  their  $*\uct  or 
tKeir  moft  abjed  fubmiffion  to  the  Ror&atis,  ftfll  'tXtvQtpi  or 
jjoflefled  of  their ajitient  freedom,  and  ftill  aJlovojun  or  governed 
by  their  antient  laws  l#. 

The  Britifh  fovereigns  then  retained  their  fbverelgnties  bfe- 
^jeath  the  government  of  the  Romans,  and  Lancashire  yet  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  its  anjtient  monarchy,  A  king  continued 
to  prefide  over  our'  Siftuntian  anceftors:  but  he  neceffitrily  rd-' 
tained  only  a  fubordinate  fway,  and  poffeffed  only  ?  diminished 
authority.  The  great  power  of  life  and  death  muff  have  been 
'  undoubtedly  taken  from  him,  and  transferred  to  the  provincial 
praetor.  And  to  guard  againft  any  exertions  of  this  authority 
by  the  fovereign,  was  moft  probably  the  principal  defign  of  ther 
tax  upon  funerals. 

But  the  Siftuntian  monarch  muft  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  whole  antient  extent  of  his  civil  authority.  AH  the  interna! 
eeconomy  of  the  ftate  muft  have  been  regulated ,  as  it  was  be- 
fore by  him.  This  appears  veiy  clearly  from  die  above-men- 
tioned aflertion  concerning  the  conquered  Britons,,  that  they 
were  atfovofi**  or  governed  by  their  own  laWs»  And  this  appears, 
more  clearly  from  the  certain  continuance  of  the  Britiflv 
polity  among  all  the  Britons*  being  derived  even  to  the  Welch 
of  thefe  later  ages,  and  being  obferved  equally  in  the  Conquer- 
ed diftrifts  of  Britannia  ipecuuda  and  in  the  unconquered  regions 

of  Ireland  "» 

_  •  « «      « 

The  deicent  of  the  crown:  among  the  Siftuntians  mud  have 
been,  as  it  always  was  among  the  Britons  in  general,  in  the  courfe 
of  an  hereditary  lineal  and  qognatic  fucceflion.    Mandubrajtius. 

fucceeded  his  father  Immanttentios  in  the  throne  of  the  Tririo- 

.•  *  •  » 

vantes, 
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vantes,  the  fon  of  Cuneda  followed  him  regularly  in  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Ordovices,  and  Trenmor  Trathal  Comhal  and 
Fingal,  father  fon  grand-fon  and  great-grand- foil,  fucceffively 
inherited  the  monarchy  of  Morven  for  their  patrimony  u.  And 
it  is  exprefly  declared  by  the  Britons  of  themfelves,  that  they 
were  ufed  to  be  governed'  by  women  as  well  as  men,  and  by 
the  Romans  concerning  them,  that  their  monarchies  devolved 
equally  in  fiicceffion  upon  the  daughters  and  the  fons  of  royal- 
ty 1#i  Thus  was  Boadicia  the  queen  of  the  Iceni  and  Cartiiman- 
dua  the  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  and  both  in  their  own  right  *\ 
But  this  hereditary  fiicceffion  appears  plainly  not  to  have 
been  abfolute  and  inviolable.  %  It  was  certainly  defeafible  among 
the  Saxons,  as  I  <hall  evince  hereafter  *\  It  was  defeafible,  I 
apprehend,  among  all  the  earlier  monarchies  of  the  world.  And 
it  was  certainly  defeafible  among  the  Britons.  The  law.  of  fuc- 
ceffion  however  was  infringible,  not  by  the  general  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  people,  but  by  the  particular  .prerogative  of  the  no- 

*  bles  or  by  the  (ingle  authority  of  the  king,  or  rather  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  king  and  the  nobles  together..  Such  it  ap- 
pears in  the  earlieft  mftitutions  of  the  Welch  and  in  the  corre- 
spondent cuftoms  of  the  Irifh.  In  that  very  remarkable  com- 
pilation of  laws  which  was  made  by  Howel  Dha  a  little  before 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  **,  and  which  is  principally 
compofed  of  the  cuftoms  exifting;  previoufly  among  the  Welch 
Britons**,  we  find  the  Jong's  fon  brother  or  nephew  to  have 
been  the  cuftomary  inheritor  of  the  crown,  and  the  reigning 
monarch  or  die  nobles  to  have  felefted  the  particular  perfon a>. 
And  in  the  moft  antient  cuftoms  of  the  Irifh  Britons  we  fee  the 

,  hereditary  fucceffion  very  frequently  fuperfeded  by  the  rule  of 
Taiiiftry;  a  member  of  the  royal  family  being  adopted  at  dif- 
cretion  by  the  ndbles,  atld  denbttitnated  by  the  law  the  Tanift 
or  the  fecond  m  dignity  **.    l      '  l  ■  ' 

The  monarrhfes  bf  Britain  were  as  little  abfolute  in  them* 
lelves'  as  the  lucceffion  to  them  was  indefeafible  kTke  natuip. 
The,  Britons  were  not  unacquainted,*  though  hiftory  ;ha$  newr 

«fu$)ofe&  ttifcttt  trf :lbo 'A&mMy  ^oquain«e«,  <#ith  that  ^r&pereft 

•*•  \J  *;  K  k  a  >         reftraint 
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reftraint  upon  monarchical  defpotifm,    thQ  rational  the  manly 
the  free  inftitution  of  parliaments.     No  power  but  the  royal 
could  either  make  or  abrogate  a  public  law  *\    Aod  fixed  upon 
this  neceffary  principle  hangs  the  central  balance  pf  every  mo- 
narchy*    But  even  the  king  could  not  make  or  abrogate  a  law 
without  the  confent  of  the  country  lf.     And  grounded  upon  the 
folid  bafis  of  this  maxim  ftands  all  the  fair  ftru&ure  of  papular 
.liberty.    The  moft  antient  constitutions  of  Wales  hare  exprefs- 
ly  recorded  the  exception.     The  terms  of  it  carry  fuffieiently  or 
themfelves  a  reference  to  parliamentary  concurrence.     And  we 
have  a  decifive  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  Britifh  parlia- 
ments in  the  prefaces  to  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  the  moil  au- 
thentic regifters  of  the  legifiative  authority  by  which  they  wer;e: 
made.    We  there  find  fix  men  fummoned  out  of  every  com*, 
mot  or  every  century  in  Wales>  the  ^  moft  wife  and  the  moft-: 
powerful  perfons  m  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  meet  and  affift1 
the  king  in  the  great  work  of  legiffation.      The  parliament: 
being    aflembled,    by  common  council  and  confent  they  exa- 
.mined  the  antient  laws,  reformed   and  cancelled  feme*,  added; 
others,  and  digefted  both,  into  a  regular  code. :  This,  they  pre- 
fented  to  the  king..    This  the  monarch  approved*,,  ;ind  gave  it 
the  ratifying;  fan&ion  of  his  own  authority..  And  both  the  mo- 
narch and  the  fenators  concurred  to  imprecate  the  wrath  of  God, . 
of  the  parliament,  and  of  all  the  country  upoafuch  of  the  peo- 
ple as  fhouid  violate  aqd  upon  fueh  of  the  kings  as  fbould  ab- 
rogate any  of  thefe  con&tutions,  unlefs  they  were  annulled  in  a;* 
council  equally  national  as  that  in  which  they  had  been  recently 
made  *\ 
-J-     In  thefe  laws  of  die  Good  Howel  the  curious  mind  is  pre*- 
fented  with  a  remarkable  delineation  of  the  Britifh  court;  ami 
the  ftriking  fhnpHcity  of  the  draught  evinces  the  great  antiqui- 
ty of  the  original.      Upon  this  model  undoubtedly  were  all 
courts  formed  at  the  beginnings    And  upon  this  our  owtt  hb 
particular  appears  to  have  been  actually  formed*.    Thte  r6ya J 
msafion  and  its  offices  confifted  merely  of  a  Newadd  or  halt,  4$ 
Yfdafell  or  parlour,  a  fiwytty  -or  bnttery,  an  T&ahlfe  cyr  foible, 

4  a  C^n- 
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a  Cyn-hordy  or  dog-kennel,  an  Yfgubawr  or  granary,  an  Odyn 
even  or  bakehoufe,  a  Ty  Bychan  or  boghoufe,  and  an  Hundy 
or  bedroom'19.  The  fire-pan  was  of  iron  and  the  fuel  of 
.wood  3°.  And  the  bed  was  merely  of  ftraw,  t  as  it  even  conti- 
nued to  be  in  the  royal  bedrooms  of  England  as  late  as.  the  con<- 
clufion  of  the  thirteenth  century  ?\  The  king's  own  drefs  was  a 
fantell  or  mantle,  and  .a  bais,  tunic,  or  waiftcoat,  both  affuredly 
of  woolen,  .a*grya  or'fhirt  ,and.  lawdr  or  breeches,  both  pretty 
certainly  of  linen ,  and  efgidjeu  .  or  fhoes,  hofaneu*  or  itqekens, 
lewys  or  gloves '%9i#ttd  bian.,gapan  or  a  cap. of  fkinsf3. ,  And 
the  queen's  Mfrefa  ^as  nearly  the^  fame* ,  her  majefty  only 
wearing  JPfunenheu  or  Roman  headbands  under  her  capan  *\  The 
great  .officers  of  the  .court  were- the  Pen-teulu  or  the  mayor  qf 
the  palace,  ,thte  Piiflajn  or  feftrard  bf  the  houfhold,  the  Pea-ho- 
bbgydd  !oiv  maftfer  ;of  the  hawl^s,  the  .Brawdwr  JLlys  or?  cciurti- 
juftkiary , .  the  Pep^gvyafdrawd  or  the  >  prefident  of  the  grooms, \ 
the  Gwa&  Yfdafell  or  the.  lord  chamberlain,  the  Bardh-teulp  : 
or  the  court-poet,  thse*Gofdegwr  or  the  king's  ferjeanr,  the  Pcn- 
cenydd  or  the  matter,  of  the  'king's  hounds,  the  Meddyd.or  ,the  : 
king's  cellarer,  the  .Meddyg.  ;or  phyfician  to  the  houfhold*  .the 
Txulliador  butlpr,  ;tha  .Dryfawr  or  porter  ,  the;  Cog  pr.  cook,  , 
and  the  Canhwyllyd  or  the  .curator  of  the  .lights,  v  In  this  efta- 
biifhment.of  a  court  we,  fee  the  head  of.  the  falconers  and  the 
chief  of  the  grpoms,  the^  poet-laureat  and  the  cook,  all  ranked  - 
immediately  among  the  r great  officers  of  :ftate-  .  Such  a^raoj^was 
..naturally  given  them  in  a  court  generally,  devoted,  as  all  courts 
originally  were,.,  and  as  all  in  .illiterate  age^.  muff  ever  he, 
to  the  pleasures  of  -the  feaft  and  the  divej^idns.  of  the  chace.v .  So 
the  Pipcsrna  or  butler- to  king  Ethelwulphwat  maternal  grand- 
father tpiing. Alfred* . .So^thcmaflenqf  tfyp  Jjprfe  .to  king  Al- 
fred is  mention^  i^  the-SaxonrChronicle  upd^r.  the  appellation  of 
t^eHorfe* tisane, , >And  ft*  ajnangthe  officers  of  &ng.H?rdicnute's 
coujrt  we  hay?  Stir  UU  major  domo,  majorem  domiis,  or  mayor 
of  the  palace,  Edric  his  tptfiei*  Xb*ond  hi3  butcher,  iuum  :caj>  - 
nificetn,  &  a}ios,  maguae  dignitatis  vims*  ient  in  a  jpinticoa^* 
miflion  with,  Alirifl  &rcht>ifhop  of  York  ani  Godwin '.earl  of. 

Kent* :. 


% 
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Kent  *\     Thefe  all  e&eciited  thfeir  diftmft  offices  in  perloru  -  It 

was  the  bafinefe  of  the  Gofdegwr  to  command  filence  in  the 

king's  hall  at  dinner  by  ftriking-iipon  a  particular  pillar,  of  the 

iGwas  Ydafcll  to  -mate  the  kmgfi  bed,  and  of  theDryfaWr  t6 

provide  rtraw  for  all  tW  Bed*  and  to  kiadie  all  the  fires  ih  the 

•court  *V    And  die  fanie  eftablfthmeHfc  prevailed  61a<&y  ill  the 

Englifh  the  Irifli  and  the  Seottift  court*     The  towfe  of  Stuatt 

and  the  family  of  I^tlm*  are  fufltcieritly  known  to  have  derived 

*heir  appellations  froni  their  he*6ditary  6ffifces  in  the  palaces  flf 

-Scotland  and  of  fcrfctoad.    The Jjuke  of  i  Hamilton  is  hereditary 

porter  to  the  king  of  Scotland*  ahd  the  duke*  of  Su  Albahs^alf 

:  Aftcafter  are  hereditary  chamberlain  and  hereditary  falconer  *> 

the  king  of  Ertgland,  at  preferit;     Mdre  than  one  manor  is  held 

Wider  the  crown  of  firigland  to  ifee  pfttfetit  period  tvkh  the  fjte- 

eial  obligation  on  the  loftl  to  at*<*nd  and  Officiate  in  thte  kihg*s 

kitchen  at  the  cbftmatton,  afnd:  t&  prefent  the  king  wtth  a  difti 

m&F  his  own  codkirig.     And  the1  roya!  porter  in  England  as  late 

as  the  thirteenth  century  was  exprefely  obliged  to  provide  fitter 

"for  the  beds  and  to  light  all  the  fires  in  the  palade  *V    Bat  the 

*  privileges  of  thefe -Bfittih  officers  Were  particularly  ftrikin£. 
'*Tht!y 'were  all  of  thcita  annnally  presented  with  a  piece  of  Ifiien 
"arid  r>f  -woolen  by  the  kirig  and  queen  •  *,  and  were  regularfy 
Ratified  %efides  with  oH  cloaths  from  the  royal  wardrobe.    The 

king's  riding-coat  vtras  three  times  a  year  given  away  to  the  insi- 
der 0f  the'Metts/thekifig^s  caps' fiddles  bits  and  lpurs  became 
'the  -perquisite  of  his  iftatftfer  df  the  horfe,and  the  chamberlafri 
impropriated1 16  himfeHF  the  Wrig*s  old  cloaths  and  oH  fced- 
quiks  ^    Thus  the  chafriberlainof  our  own  pahtfce;  even  in  tfic 
'  reigi>  of  Edward  the  ft-ft*  by  antienf  cuftom  received  the  khigf s 

*  bid  coverlets  'curtams'  and  biding  **.'  And*  in  the  palaces  of  the 
jtfritoto  this  printiple  was  Carried  tofcf  gre&  rtehgtt,  i!i&'feV£n 

"she  wardrobe  of  thd*  officers  was  h}  *  fomff  taft*  inheritable' ;tiy 

*  their  inferiors;  as  the  co&f  of  the  Petf-Teuhr  cfev61ted 1  ttrrfe 
%?times  a  year  to  the'  Truttiafl,  the*frrfHia(fs  defcen&ed  to'  tHe 
iBardh,  and  the  BardfiVVas  retoc!foq&  bj  tfte/^fiwrM.\Wfc 
:  ihfeie  were  not  all  their  pfivitegb£  They  tfaft  ^ugfly 'a  V^ttf  *f o 
■"-  •  *      .•   •       '  fated 
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ftated  meJTes  of  meat,  when  they  gave  any  entertainments  in 
their  private  apartments ;  the  prefident  of  the  palace  being  ioa« 
powered  to  command  three  difhes  of  meat  and  three  horns  of  th? 
bed  liquor,  and  the  mailer  of  the  mews  three  horns  and  one 
dilh  4*.     But  the  latter  was  cautioufly  required  to  bring  his  cup 
in  perfbn  to  the  hall  at  every  repletion  of  it,  left  he  fhould 
drink  too  much  and  negleft  his  birds  **.     The  prefident  of  the 
palace  might  require  the  bardh  to  fing  to  him  whenever  he  > 
pjeafed44.     And  if  the -staffer  of  the  mews  m  the  king's  pre*- 
ience  killed  oaf  of  the  three  bird4  that  were  denominated  noble* , 
the  king  was  bound  to  affift  him  in  difmotmthig  and  Amounting*  . 
4nd  to  hold  his  horfe  >tf  Kilo  he  took  the  birds  *'.   But  if  he  killed • 
•the  bird  in  the  abfenca  of  the  king, .  he  was  required  to  haften  \ 
to  court,,  and  to  present  *  the  game1  to  his  majefty ; :  and, .  by  the 
etiquette,  of  thefcowt*  thfe  king- rofe  up  in  compliment  to  hin**, 
or  elie  gave-  him  the  *n&antle  whfch  he-.  Was  wearing  **;  .  4 

The.  cnftomary  enfigh;  o£  royalty  for  the.fovereigns  of*  tiht 
Britons  rnuft  hare  been  the  imperial  fillet  or  diadem  .which  was 
ooiqmoR  to  them  and  to  all  the  eaftem  monarch*.     Tied  round 
fihe  royal  head,- it  was  fometimesfecunad  upon  the  forehead  toah^- 
a:ofc  fSlet  and  a  ciafp,  and  wtt*~i£in*time*  owtamen ted  .with  ^tbe . 
ti*u&le4>earls  attdtbe.iparry .diamoudeof the coontry *  V  it wasfre* 
<piently  worne  by  the  monarch  immediately  over  bja  hair,  which  . 
rofe  ii»  one;  two  or  three,  raws  of  curls*  above  it#  and  w*s  fome» 
Jicxm^wra*  ujtaa,a,iiiialk  dafe  cap  that  juft  covered  th^:  he^i 
apd.  was  edged  by  t\sii  fA\*ti<\  >  Buk  after,  the  owning,  of -the 
ttbmat*, .  when^he  foveraignuet  of  the*  iflaad  fobtoittcil  ^e  the 
jBiuthority  of  th^eraphae*  and  whtathe.moaareh^and  hit^9fcJ9$»  - 
«doj*ed  theonaonecs  o£  yW.  Ramans,  the  corona,  kocwyw  c«wn 
aftuft  h^.bee».i»CfndM^  b«A» 

w»p*e  ty  tfce.  &yejeigae  *£\ouT  fttfof*.  And; wa  Jwwr.f  v«*y 
Spri^u*  z$4  ai^Cft  ^l>j>^tk)a  pf.it  upor>  the  torqb^fiqne  K)f  f 
Brijtifli  qwnafch  t;feg£  rtjg&ed  ki  the  fifik  century. .  The  ;%qp 
jva*  #$ove*ed  i^  • 

t£e  fe^d, ,  tyiog  Ajtf 

^  the  edg?  jf  $  j^^ffPtiirt^^  *fc  &*  J^W™? 

pf  Pab<?,  lb  the  plane  of  if  exhibits  the  figure  of  the  king,  drefied  ; 

in 


\ 
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in  his  armour,  grafping  a  fcepter,   and  wearing  a  cro  w«,  tl:c 
fcepter  being  a  ftrong  weapon  of  iron  and  pointed  in  the  form 
of  a  lily,  and  the  crown  being  a  circlet  ftudded  with  ftars  and 
fringed  with  three  flowers  above 4*. 

• 

x  Genefis  chap.  iv.  ver.  j.- — *.Caefar  p. 92,  Mela  lib.  iii.  c.  d, 
.Dio  p.  957,  Diodorus  p.  347,  Tacitus  Agric  Vit.  c.  15.  fingulo* 
ilbi  olim  reges  fiiifle,  and  Richard  p.  15.  How.  i  neon  (iftent  and 
miftaken  therefore  areDio  p.  1380,  and  Richard  p.- 7? — 'Tacitus 
Ann.  lib.  xiv.  c«  31. —  4  Ibid.  lib.  xii.  c.  40.*— *  Ibid: — 6  See 
Carte  particularly  vol.. I.  p.  133*  137,  &c.  — 7  Agric.  Vit.  c.  14. 
.Cogiduno  regi.  And  in  Dio  p.  957  we  have  Togidumnus,  tthc 
.fon  of  Cunobelinq,  plainly  appearing  from  the  tenor  of  the.  hit 
ftory  as  well  <as  the  import  of  his  appellation  to  have  been  the 
Togi  or  leader  of  the  Dobuni,  and  dying  in  the  defence  of  hb 
dominions  againft  the  attacks  of  Plautius  p.  958.  — '  Tachus 
Agric.  Vit.  c.  xiv.  Quaedam  civitates— donate. —  9  See  the  Chir 
chefter  infeription  in  Horfeley.— xo  Agric.  Vit.  c.  xiy, — "  Por* 
phyry  in  that  well-known  but  mifapplied  faying,  that  Britain 
jvasthen  Fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum  (Hieron,  EpHl,  afl  Gtefi* 
phontcm)-^Richard  p.  15 — and  Nennius  c.  18.—  "  Appendix  at 
Nennius  c.  64,  and  b.  I.  ch.  xii.  f.  5.  Nennius  brings  Cunedag 
de  regione— «Guotadin  into  Ordovicia.:  the  genealogists  therefore 
ate  miftaken  in  deriving  jiini  from  Cumberland  {fee  Afrona  p. 
146  and  Carte  p.  139).  And  Carte,  who,  like  the  orher  hifto* 
nans,  verbally  denies  the  exigence  of  any  Britiih  kings  under 
the  provincial  government,  virtually  acknowledges  it  p.  1 39  and 
<i  63,  mentioning  the  kings  of  the  Ordovices.     And  fee  a  great 

miftake  in  him  p.  163  &c  — "  See  b.IL  ch.i.  f.  1 -M  Agric. 

'Vit  c.  13.  —  "Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  «c.  33,  atxT  Dio  p.  *  2fl*. 
-And  in  Galgacus's  fpeech  (Agric.  Vit.  c  31)  (fee  Romans  are 
•laid  to  call  themfelves  the  Amici  of , the  Britons.— 16 Die  p.  idiou 
— -"  Mona.p.  130  &c. — '*  Caefar  p.  92,  Nennius  c.  64,  and  0£ 
•fiaifs  Poems.— *9  Tacitus  Ann.  Hb.  xiv.  c.  35,  and  Agric.  Vitl 
ic.  rt.-^10  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  35.— *'  See  b.  II.  th.  iv.  f.  2. 
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—  "  See  the  Pttrfaee  to  W«tt#tf$;  editor -~tJ  See  the  original 
Preface  or  Pre&$$s  to  thr  Laws.*-***1  Lib.  I.  c.  ix.  art  2,  7,  and  8. 
•~*5  In  Ireland  (fan  Ww),  the  fucoeflbr  was  appointed  by  the 
common  rotes  of  the-  peoplr  (Ant.  Hib.  o.  viii*).  And  fee  G  3. 
for  all  below  the  nobles  Having  no  power  or  weight  ia  the  affairs 
of  government*-*— m6  Howel  Dha  lib.  iv.  e.  65.  A.  4*  — » • 7  Ibid.—* 
n  See.Wotton's  edition.-***9  Lib.  i.  c*  4-7.  A.  8.  And  compare  it 
with  the  accounts  of  theLetty  or  bedrooms  of  the  great  officers* 
Jn-  (or,  as  it  undpubtediy  ought  to  be  franflatied,over).  the  Necad 
was.  the  bedroom,  of  the  royal  heir,  Thpw.  (fays  c.  9)  he  (hall 
deep  attended  by  yoong  nobles.  Another  great  office*  lay  ift 
(over)  the  granary  (c.  15),  another  in  (over)  the  ddyit  (c.  21), 
And  k  third  in  (oVet)  the  Jritehcn  (c.  2(5).——  w  Lib;  ii.  c'  1. 
A*  6.  (In  many  houfe9  it  was  of  ftone,  p;  362),  and  lib.i.  c.  42L 
— "  Lib*  L  c.  i  9.  A.  9*'  And  fee  an  Exthk&  from  Fieta  m  Note 
to  Preface,  and  Camden  c.  33 1 .  Gibfcn.-^'*  Lib.-ivc.  17.  A.  6. 
— *  Lib.  i.  c.  18.  A.  7.  and  lib.  i.  c.  17.  A.  9.  — +**  Lib;  i.  c«i  3^. 
A.  2.— S5  Howel  lib.  i.  c.  1,  Aflerii  Alfredus  p.  4,  Sax.  Chroft. 
p.  99,  and  Florence  of  Worcefter  p.  62 3,  Frtnkibrt  edit*.  ~± 
•*  Lib.  i.:  c.  20,-  fc.  18.  A.  4,  and  c.  40.  A.  15.— "  See  Extract 
from  Pletain  Note  to  Preface  to  Howel  Dha.— -1f  Lib.  i.  c.  *>&e. 
*Xab.  i.  c.  15,  c.  17,  and  c.  18. — >4°  Extract  from  Fieta  in  Pre- 
face to  Howel  Dfha.—^1  Lib.  i.  c.  14.— 4f  Lib.  L  c.  12  and  1$.— - 
41  Lib,  ii  c.  15.—-  ■♦*  Lib.  i.  e.  12.-*-  */  Lib.  i.  c.  15.—-4*  Ibid.— 
"  Pegge*s  Coins  of  Cunobeline  N'  3.  daft  2  and  ISP  5.  clafi  r; 
Com  15,-169  and  20,  in  BorlafeV  Corhtoall  b.  iii.  ch.  xii;  atifl 
Agric.  Vit.  c.12. — **  Np 3,  clafs  2  and N* 5.  dafsi  inPegge,  and 
Borlafe's  Coins  16  and  20. — *•  Seek  ill  l&fona  pi  158. 
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5  WHEN  the  great  tolony  of  the  Siftuntii  was  firft  led  into 
the  watery  plains  of  Lanc&fhire,  the  coirirtiandant  or  fovereigjn 
of  them,  the  youriger  fon  moft  probably  of  fomc  of  the  mote 
Southerly  Jungs,  muft  have  taken  poffeflion  of  the  lands  by  •the 
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privilege  of  occupancy,  and  have  made  them  all  his  own.  He 
muft  have  then  granted  them  opt  to  his  principal  follow* 
ers,  aligning  each  of  them  his  particular  proportion,  and  oblig- 
ing each  of  them  to  particular  returns  for  it.  And  thefe  muft 
have  continued  obligatory  upon  the  lands,  and  have  deicended  to 
the  prefent  proprietors  under  the  Romans.  Such  continued 
among  the  Britons  of  Wales  to  the  fixteenth  century.  Such  re- 
mained, among  the  Britons  of  Ireland  to  the  feventeenth. 

Immediately  below  the  fovereign  ranked  the  equites  cir  knights, 
the.  Uchelwyrion,  magnates,  or  high  men,  holding  their  lands 
immediately  from  the  crown,  and  prefiding  as  lords  over  their 
particular  domains  \     As  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown, 
they  were  obliged  by  their  tenures  to  certain  fervices  to  it,  the 
exprefs  conditions  of  their  fees,  and  all  honourable  in  their  na^ 
tures  \  Some  retained  their  lands  under  a  tenure  whiph  jtxongly 
refembled  the  grand,  ferjeanty  of  the  Normans,  the  duty  of  at* 
tendance  upon  the  king  at  dinner,  and  the  obligation  of  perfonal 
fervices  to  him  at  it,  to  hold  the  king's  feet  in  their  bofom  and 
to  rub  him  with  a  flefli-brufli  s.     But  moil  were  particularly 
iound  upon  fummons  to  attend,  the  fovereign  in  arms,   and  to 
follow  him  to  the  war  4,     This  was  denominated  the  Gwaeth 
Milwyr  or  the  fervice  of  the.  foklier,  being  borne  at  their  own 
expence.  whenever  and  as  often  as  they  were  carried  into  the  field 
.within  the.  limits  of  their  own  country  r  and  once  annually  with- 
out them,  for  the  period  of  fix  weeks  \    And  they  were  bound' to 
engage,  always  at  the  call  in  the  conftru<3tiou  or  reparation  of  the 
royal  caftles  6..    They  were  alio  aflefled  with  rents  either  in 
money  or  in  kind,  hut  ftated  ia  their  value  and  gentle  in  their 
amount;     For  a  fee  containing  about  a  thoufand  acres  of  land, , 
the  knigHt,.  immediately  before  the.  commencement  of  winter, , 
remitted  to  the  king's  palace  an  fto*ferload  of  his  beft  wheat  re-- 
duced  to  flbur,  one  oxe,  a  barrel  of  mead  nine  palms  in  length . 
and  eighteen  in  breadth,  or  two  barrels  of.  braget-  or  four  of 
*  common  ale,,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty-eigjit . equal  threaves of 
oats  for  the  ftable,    a  fow  three  years  old,,  a. faked  gammon 
three  inches  in  thicknsfs,  and  a  pot  of  butter  three  /palms  long 
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and  three  broad 7.  But  if  the  provifion  was  not  furnifhed  at  the 
time  appointed,  the  chieftain  paid  in  lieu  of  it  a  pound  and 
twenty-four  pence,  the  former  payment  being  denominated 
the  Twnc  Punt  or  the  Tributary  Pound,  and  the  latter,  being 
entitled  Argant  Y  Gwynos  or  the  Supper-filver  8.  Beneath  the 
referve  of  thefe  fer vices  and  payments,  the  uchelwyto  had  a  full 
property  in  their  lands,  ahd  could  tranfmit  them  to  their  heirs  K 
The  lands  were  originally  given  away  by  the  king  under  the  li- 
mitation of  thefe  duties^  The  nonperformance  of  them  muft 
have  neceffarily  extinguifhed  the  title  of  the  chief.  And  thfr 
lands  reverted  to  the.  crown  that  gave  them  xo. 

Inferior  to  thefe,  and  holding  from  them  as  lords  in  fee  or 
holding  as  they  held  immediately  from  tljc  crown,  was  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  being  efteemed,  as  Caefar  declares  the  com* 
mon  people  in  Gaul  to  have  been  reckoned,  Pen£  fervorum  loco, 
and  all  abfolutely  in  a  ftate  of  villainage  ,x.  Thefe  were  divided 
into  the  two  clafles  of  Nativi  liberi  or  free  villains  and  of  Puri 
nativi  or  compleat  villains1*.  The  former  were  allowed  to  re- 
linquifh  their  lands  or  to  remain  upon  them  at  their  own  difcre** 
tion,  were  privileged  to  buy  and  to  fell,  and  were  charged  with 
fervicesthe  moft  honourable  of  the  mefiial  kind  and  all  afiiiredly 
determinate  IJ.  The  latter  were  reckoned  abfolutely  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lord,  difpofable  to  any  one  at  his  will,  and  fale- 
able  as  a  part  of  his  eftate  ■*.  The  latter  were  bound  to  fervices 
the  moft  fervile  and  the  moft  indeterminate,  to  conftruft  and 
repair  the  lord's  houfes,  and  to  execute  all  his  drudgeries  of 
hiifbandry  ,5.  They  were  both  fubjeft,  like  the  chiefs,  to  at- 
tendance in  war  and  to  payments  in  money  or  returns  in  kind. 
And  it  ftrongly  evinces  the  great  humanity  and  the  free  genius 
of1  thefe  villain  tenures,  that  both  had  them  generally  as  fettled 
and  determinate  as  they.  The  villains  on  a  fee  of  one  thoufand 
acres  made  annually  two  large  remittances  to  the  lord  I6.  One 
was,  like  the  noble's,  immediately  before  the  winter,  and  con- 
fifled  of  a  fow  three  years  old,  a  veilel  of  butter  three  palms 
long  and  three  broad,  a  barrel  of  braget  nine  palms  in  length, 
twenty-four  equal  threaveis  of  oats  for*  the  horfes,  lixty-fix  loaves  , 
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of  the  beft  wheat  that  grew,  if  any  grew,  within  die  fee,  "fix 
of  them  made  of  wheat  purged  from  .the  bran,  and,  if  no  wheat 
was  rai&d  upon  the  fee,  fix  loaves  of  the  coarfbr  oatmeal,  equal 
ip  breadth  to  the  meafunc  of  the  arm  from  -the  elbow  to  the 
wrift,  and  fb  thick  ds  not  to  bend  though  thdy  were  hdd  by  the 
margin  X7<    The  other  remittance  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
lummer,  and  confined  of  a  weather  throe  year*  old,  a  mafs  of 
butter  as  lafge  U  the  largeft  4i(h  iti  the  fee  and  a  couple  of  the 
teffer  palms  in  thicknefi,  twenty -fik-fuch  loaves  as  were  remitted 
before,  and  a  xheefe  compofed  of  all  the  milk  that  all  the  cows 
within  the  fee  could  furniih  in  one  day  ".     But  bolides  thefe 
payments,  both  of  which  were  fcarcely  equivalent  even  to  the 
remittances  of  the  knights,  the  villains  were  neceflarily  fubjeft 
to  additional  impofitiotik.     The  favercign  in  particular  retained 
9  confiderable  portion  of  khds  in  his  own  poffefficoL,  the  appro- 
priated demefne  of  the  royalty,  and  denominated  Loghty  aindng 
the  Irifh  *9.     The  villains  upon  thefe  demefhe-lands  were  re- 
quired  every  year  to  entertain  the  king,  the  queen,  and  fome  of 
the  great  officers  of  ftate,  with  their  attendant  trains.    But  they 
were  obliged  to  receive,  them,  only  By  a  certain  cykh  cycle: 
or  rctatioii,  and  to  ibiintain  them  duly  for  a.  certain  period  xo« 
Some  were  bound  to  entertain  the  king  him&l£  to  provide  ftraw 
for  his  bed  and  wood  for  his  fire,  and  to  fumifh  him  with  mut- 
ton lamb.or  kid  and  butter  cheefe  or  milk,  as  long  as  hexontinued 
with  them  *\     The  royaj  court  was  continually  ambulatory  and. 
itinerant".     And  the  king**  domefticks  were  jwimrclly  divided 
into  three  bodies,  fome  of  the  principal  officers;  all  the  huntfc 
men,  and  all  the  grooms ;  and  each  took  its  afligned  quarters 
among  the  villains  %\    And  the  fame  rights  of  fopremacy  which 
were  poflfeffed  by. the  kiijg  over  the  royal  villains  vfere  equally 
poflefl[ecl  by  the  uxjhelwyr  over  his  'tfwn  *\  •  But  this  brarieh  of 
the  villain  regimen  under  both  was  a^geotte  as  it  was  determi- 
nate,/being  conftantly  fettled  in  proportion  to  the  eftate  of  the 
villain  *V    And  the  fame  fort  of  regimen  was  a&ufclfy  retained, 
in  the  aKKteni  feuds,-  the  tenants  of  ifhe  lord  of  Manchefter  in 
the  fourteenth  century  being  obliged  to  fornifb  the  lord's  ftvora 
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bailiff  and  his  four  deputies  with  bread  beer  and  other  necefla- 
ries,  and  with  provifion  for  their  iervants  and  horfes,  upon  no- 
tice of  their  arrival  among  them  *\ 

Thefe  were  the  two  only  ranks  ©f  the  Britifh  citizens,  the 
nobles  a»d  the  villains *\  All  below  the  latter  were  Caeths  or 
{Laves,  made  fuch  by  the  voluntary  fale  or  the  public  condem- 
nation of  their  paribus  bo  fervkude  ;  were  fometimes  denomi- 
nated Yfdafellawgeu  or  cottagers,  anfwering  to  the  Bordarii 
and  Cottarii  of  Doomiday  Book ;  and,,  like  the  flaves  of  the 
Stxcpa,  wefre  certainly  poflefled  of  forae  property  *\  And  both 
th(s£c  ranks-  were  obnoxious  to  die  payment  of  an  heriot  upon 
the  deceafe  of  the  poffefTor,  and  to  the  impofition  of  a  relief  "or 
a  fine  of 'renewal  upon  the  fucceffion  of  the  heir19..  The; 
eftates  of  both  thefe  ranks  paid  equally  to  their  refpeftive  fwpe- 
riors  the  maritagium  or  fine  for  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  ** 
The  nobles  and  ffoe  villains  did  homage  to  the  lord  for  their 
fond,  and  their  infants  in  orphanage  received  a  tutor  and' 
guardian  from:  his  appointment 3\  The  nobles  and  the  villains 
were  obliged  to  attend  their  lord  to  the  wars,  or  to  pay  him  a> 
Lloyd,  an  efcuage*  or  a.  commutation  for  it.  J\.  And  the  lea 
ef  the  former  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  upon  negleft  of  tho 
fervices,  and  devolved  to  the  crown  upon  failure  of  ifliie'Y 
But  thefe  payments  were  all,  except  the  efcuage,  regularly  de* 
fined  by  the  law.  The  marriage-fine  for  an  uchdwyr's  daugh- 
ter was  an  hundred  and  twenty  pence,  ami  for  a  villain's  only 
twenty* four  3\  The  heriot  and  the  .relief  were  combined  to- 
gether under  one  common  appellation  of  Ebediw,  as  I  fhall  here** 
after  evince  both  to  have  been,  denominated  the  Heriot  among 
the  Saxons  a^d  the  Relief  among  the  Normans  3\.  And  the  ebe- 
diw  of  an  uchelwyr  was  fettled  m  general  at  an  hundred  and 
tatfenty  pence,  of  an  uehelwyi's  villain  at  fixty,  aad  of  a  king's 
villain  at,  ninety  *\  The  royal  villain  muft  have  enjoyed  one 
third  more  advantage  from  his  eftate  than  the  private..  And  the. 
Britifh  nobles  paid  much  ealier  heriots  than  the  Saxon  3\ . 

Such  iwere  the  tenures- ef  (belauds  in  Wales  before  the  Eng- 
tifh.  .cuftoias  were  tranfpiaated  iuto  the  country  by  the  Englifh 
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arms.  And  the  particular  appearance  of  the  fame  holdings  even 
fo  early  as  the  tenth  century  and  in  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha, 
holdings  not  formed  by  that  great  legiflator  of  Wales,  but  re- 
ferred by  him  to  prior  inftitutes  and  afcribed  by  him  to  the  ear- 
lier Britons,  evinces  the  great  and  ftriking  antiquity  of  them* 
Such  was  the  tenure  of  the  lands  in  Wales,  before  the  Englifh 
cuftoms  abfolutely  fuperfeded  the  native  holdings  of  the  coun- 
try. And  the  general  appearance  of  the  fame  tenures  equally- 
among  the  natives  of  Wales  and  the  aborigines  of  Ireland  de- 
monftrably  evinces  tlltf  Avhole  curious  fyftem  of  polity  to  have< 
been  derived  from  the  common  parents  of  both  nations,  the 
original  and  primaeval  tribes  of  the  Britons  *\ 

This  then  was  the  nature  of  our  tenures  in  Britain  and  in  Lanca- 
shire at  the  clofe  of  the  firft  century.  And  they  appear  unde- 
niably to  have  been  purely  military  in  their  defign  and  abfo- 
■  lutely  feudal  in  their  eflence.  The  primary  inftitution  of  feuds 
is  unanimously  deduced  by  our  hiftorical  and  legal  antiquarians 
from  the  northern  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  prima- 
ry introduction  of  them  into  this  ifland  is  almoft  as  unanimoufly 
referred  to  the  much  more  recent  epocha  of  the  Norman  con- 
queft.  But  they  certainly  exifted  among  us  before,  and  even 
formed  the  primitive  eftablifhment  of  the  Britons.  By  the  feu- 
dal prefcriptions,  and  by  them  only,  could  the  lands  of  the  Bri- 
tifh chiefs  have  been  enjoyed  under  the  king  as  the  fupreme 
proprietor  of  all,  and  poflefled  under  a  baron  as  the  immediate 
lord  of  the  fee,  with  the  obligation  of  military  fervice  to  him 
or  with  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  commutation  for  it  ***  The 
military  fervice  is  the  firft  great  fignature  and  the  higheft  eha- 
ra&eriftic  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  is  exprefsly  declared  in  fome 
of  the  ea  rlieft  inftitutes  of  the  Britons  to  have  been  the  principal 
fervice  of  the  Britifh  fees40.  By  the  feudal  prefcriptions,  and  by 
them  only,  could  the  lands  of  the  Britifh  chiefs  and  the  Britifh 
villains  have  been  obnoxious  to  heriots,  to  reliefs,  to  homage,  . 
wardfl^ip,  marriage-licences,  and  efcheats.  By  the  feudal  pre- 
fcriptions, and  by  them  only Y  could  the  lord  of  the  -fee  have 
a&cd  as  the  Britifh  lords  in  the  earlieft  ages  afted,  have  taken 
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the  fee  into  his  own  hands  upon  the  death  of  the  occupant,  have 
retained  it  in  his  own  pofleffion  till  the  heir  came  to  requeft  the 
right  or  till  the  furvivor  was  capable  of  performing  the  fervice 
due  to  him  for  it>  have  then  made  a  formal  furrendery  of  it  again . 
to  the  heir  4\  and  have  obliged  him  to  pay  an  acknowledgment 
for  the  furrendery  invert iture  or  premier  feizin  of  it  *\     Thefe 
were  all  the  native  productions  of  that  great  principle  of  the 
feudal  polity,  which  acknowledged  all  the  lands  of  a  kingdom  or 
of  a  barony  to  have  been  originally  held  by  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  royal  or  the  private  lord,  which  confefled  the  right 
of  the  primary  donation  to  have  been  abfolutely  terminated  by 
the  death  of  the  grantee,  and  •  which  received  the  continuation 
of  the  grant  to  each  focceflive  heir  as  a  new  donation  •  from  the 
lord.      The  heriot  therefore  was  paid  upon  the  death  of  every 
pofleffor,  as  the  lord's  feizin  of-the  whole  ;  and  other  difcharges. 
were  made  at  the  renewal  of  the  grant  or  the  portioning  of  a 
daughter,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  lord's!  primary  right  to 
the  whole.     And  the  fame  principle,  gradually  operating  down*- 
:  wards,  affe&ed  the  villain  eftates  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Britifh 
villain  exprefsly  held  his  land  to  the  laft,  as  the  feudatory  muft 
have  ^a&ually  held  his  at  thefifft,  dependanton  the  will  of  his  lord. 
But  though  the  original  tenure  of  villainage  remained  nominally 
the   fame,     property    gradually  gained  upon   thefe  •  precarious 
tenures  h>  the  villain  as  in  the  freehold  eftates,  and  the  former 
had  early  begun*  like  the^  latter,  to  be  continued  for  life  and  to 
defcend  to  the  heirs  among  the  Britons,     The- latter  were  be** 
come  abfolutely  hereditary  before  the  age  of  Howcl  Dha,  and 
the  former  were  become  partially,  fo,  the  houfe  defcending  by 
law,  and  the  lands  devolving  by  allowance,  to  the  posterity  of 
-the  previous  occupant i\     And  hence  only  could  the  heriot  and 
the  relief  have  been  the*  incidents  equally  of  the.  freehold  and 
of  the  villain  lands;  at  all  among  the  Britons . 

Such  was  the  curious  and  original  frame  of  the  Brfrifh  te- 
nures, a  compleat  fyftem  of  feuds  in  miniature,,  and  the  fame 
in  effdft  with  the  more  enlarged  (yftcm-  of  the  Normans.-.  The 
fameaefs  is  great  enough^  to  evince  the  very  near  relation  of  the 

former .- 
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former  to  t&e  latter  aitfl  to  the?  common  family  of  feuds.  Th$ 
%  ciifFerence  is  ftriking  enough  to  demonftrate  the  defcent  of  the 
former  by  a  line  abfclutsly  diftinft  from  the  latter.  The  Brir 
tifh  i6- certainly  prior  in  its  origin  to  th©  Norman,  becaufe  it  i$ 
much  left  complicated  and  dilutive  than  it.  The  tenures,  of 
pure  and  free  villainage  correfpo&ding  with  great  enaftnefs  tQ  th* 
fame  holdings  of  later  ages,  the  knights  fervice  among  the  $ritc>|p 
was  a&ually  compounded  of  the  mixt  tenures  of  the  barony  awj 
the  free  foccage  among  the  Normans  *\ 

Thefe  feudal  tenures  muft  liave  been  derived  from  a  very  an* 
tient  and  primitive  Origin,  and  muft  have  exifted  coeval  with 
die  firft  plantation  of  the  ifland.  They  were  plainly  the  joint 
refok  of  a  colonizing  and  a  military  ipirit.  The  former  provir 
<dentially  animated  the  firft  ages  of  the  Noachidae,  was  conftant> 
ly  profecuted  under  the  difcipline  of  regular  order  and  the  co»- 
troul  of  regal  authority,  and  had  whole  region*  to  partition 
among  the  members  of  the  colony.  The  latter  was  excited  by 
the  frequent  migrations  of  colonifts  and  the  numerous  invafkms 
of  fettlements  in  the  fame  ages,  and  naturally  provided  for  the 
;fecwity  of  the  infant  colony  by  the  inftitution  of  a  military 
eftablifhment.  Nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  therefore 
-muft  naturally  have  been  charged  with  the  feudal  observance*, 
and  the  only  allodial  lands  within  it  muft  have  been  fuch  as  be- 
longed to  the  relations  of'  the  royalty *  The  word  Ailed  or  Al- 
lodium has  effe&ually  baffled  all  the  torturing  difquifitions  <Jf 
etymology  to  the  prefent  moment.  Like  many  of  the  kindred 
terms  of  feudalifm,  it  has  been  vainly  explored,  I  apprehend, 
in  languages  to  which  it  never  bore  any  relation.  Like  many 
of  the  kindred  terms  of  feudalifm,  h  is,  I  apprehend,  neither 
Saxon  nor  Norman  in  its  origin,  but  actually  and  abfo- 
.lutely  Britifh.  Britifh  certainly  is  the  chara&eriftic  term  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  Feod  or  Feud,  occurring  particularly  in  the 
laws  of  Howel  Dha,  Fyd  or  Fud,  and  fignifying  literally  and 
.dire&ly  an  eftate 4S.  Britifh  certainly  is  the  remarkable  Heriot 
of  the  feudal  fyftem,  the  Daered  of  Howel  Dha,  the  Haered  of 
Anglefry,  and  the  pronounced  Hared  of  Lancashire,  as  the  plain 
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tinwrefted  import  *  of  the  word,  an  Obit  or  Mortuary,  iiifffc 
ciently  evinces  of  itfelf*.  Britifli  certainly  is  the  famous  Mer± 
cheta  of  the  ScdttHh  ftuds'  in  particular,  which  has  given  occa* 
fion  to  that  fi£Hon  of-  folly  in  the  beft  hiftories  of  Scotland,  that 
the  lord  had  a  privilege  to  fleep  with  the  bride  of  his  vaflal  upon 
her  wedding-night,  which  has  been  explained  by  derivations 
equally  obfcerie  and  ftupid,  and  which  is  apparently  nothing 
more  than  the  Mefch-ed  of  Howel  Dha,  the  daughter-hood,  or 
the  fine  for  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  4\  Britifh  certainly  h 
the  feudal  appellation  of  Villain,  appearing  equally  in  the  law* 
of  the  Britons,  Bilain  or  Filein,  and  fignifying  an  Hulbandman 
Or  Peafant 48.  And  Britifh  certainly  are  the  two  equally  welli- 
kn6wn  and  peculiarly  feudal  denominations  of  Baron  and  Ma- 
*nour,.  though  bqth  have  been  appropriated  to  the  Normans,  and 
the  former,  like  villain,  fp  abfolutely  appropriated,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  has  been  even  adduced  as  a  pofitive  argument 
againft  the  authenticity  of.  fome  Saxon  charters 4*.  They  both 
occur  in  the  antient  Inftitutcs  of  Wales,  and  Manour  an  hundred 
an#d.  twenty  years  abfolutely  before  theConqueft;  are  written 
Barwa  and  Maenawr,  and  fignify  a  MilitaryMan  and  a  Diftrift  '*. 
And  Allodium,  J  think,  is  derived  from  the  fame  language. 
Allodial  land  is  an  eftate  difcharged  from  all  the  feudal  fervices, 
arid,  as  I  have  obferved  already,  muft  naturally  have  been  fiich 
only  as  belonged  to  the  relations  of  the  Crown.  And' the  eftatfes 
of  the  Ealodeu  or  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  -'chil- 
dren the  nephews  or  the  coufins  of  the  reigning  monarch,  are 
all  expref&ly  exempted  from  the  imposition  of  the  Ebediw  in 
the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha,  and  are  a&ually  the  only  lands  in  tht 
"  kingdom  that  are  favoured  with  fuch  an  exemption  *\  * 

The  prefcribed  mode  of  defcent  for  all  the  noble'  or  freehold 
lands  in  the  kingdom  at  this  period  muft  have  been  by  the  courfe 
of  the  cuftom  which  is  denominated  Gavelkind,  This  antierit 
ufage  appears  equally  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  is  recorded  as  early 
as  the  tenth  century  in  the  laws  of  the  latter,  and  exifted  for 
ages  afterward  the  one  univerfal  rule  of  inheritance,  ih  b6th  '\ 
Familiar  among  the  Saxons  afterward,  it  was  allowed  to  operate 
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only  m*»  «  fm^U  portion  of  their  eftatfs*  upon  penfual  lands 
&  free  &ecages  j  buf  sxt-eiuted  its  influence  though  the  whole 
jsircte  of  th?  landed  property  among  the  Britons  i%.  The  whole 
:$tff  lp  of  aWblute  property,  as  I  have  already  $viuce<k  was  formed 
-merely  of  one  fpecies  of  tenures,  #  ance  a&ually  military  and 
ppfitively  cenfuaL  And  this  fpecies  was  naturaMy  denominated 
among  the  BritowsGafael  JUnead  or  the  Family  Eftato,  Gafael  or 
'Qavel  carrying  exactly  thc4ja*»e  fij^ifcatioji  in  the  Bririfhas  Fyd 
. 9r  Fyd,  the  addition  of  I£inead  or  Kind  was  aeceftary  to  reftjrain  the 
genprai+ty  of  the  exprefiioa^audto  diftiwguiflj  the  legally  hereditary 
dilate  of  the  Uchelwyr  from  the  legally  undefcendible  poiTeffion 
jjf  the  Fileip.  And  both  together  import  precifely  what  Fo«i 
.fn4  p^ud  %«ify  at;  prsfent,  a  fro?  tenement  and  its  appurte- 
nance* ^.nohje  eftate  and,  the  modal  ckcumftances  of  it,"* 
Thensr  we  thres  particular  pjefcriptions  of  this  Britjtfh  inftitu- 
fion  i  and  all  appear  pla*4y  to  have  been  intended  as  improve- 
fP£fit«  upon  the  feudal  fyftej»*  The  inheritance  of  the  Britifh 
bai^a*  the  only  freeholder  in  the  kingdom  was  divided  equally 
amoqg  the  ions*  and  indefeft  of  ions  among  the  next  heirs 
thpt  were  males  S4.  This  was  calculated  diraftly  to  multiply 
tfee  member  o£  the  military  tenants*  and  to  provide  againft  de- 
feats in  the,  military  fervices*  The  females  of  every  degree*  till 
the  utter  extin&ion  of  the  males,  were  absolutely  precluded 
fttupGLthe  inheritance  ".  They  were  unable  to  perform,  the  mi* 
tytjjy  ftfvices*  and,  were  therefore  efteemed  unfit  to. receive  the 
giilitare  tewwes,  And^.  what  was  very  extraordinary  in  itfelf, 
feu£  Batmally  resulted  from  the  fame  feudal  principle  of  gavel- 
kind, ikql-  diftin.^ioft  was  made  in  the  line  of  the  males  betwixt 
the  fpurions  an>d  the  legitimate  5<V  They  were  both  qualified 
«q^lytp?^«t^ the fer vices  of  their  father,  and  they  were  both. 
atfmittGd,  squally  to  a  fba*e  in  the  patrimony**.  But  though  the  fee 
was  divided,  eqpally  among  the  fens,  and  though  the  fpurious. 
(bared  it  equally  with  the  legitimate^yet  the  eldeftyet  the  legi- 
.  Ornate  wasr  confidered  by  the  law  as  the  aftual  proprietor  of  the; 
whofo  SV  And  under  this  ufcful  reftri&ion*  which  continued: 
lilt  fSjYewl  hra^ches  of  the  original  family  together,  and  kept 

them* 
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them  in  due  fubordiination  to  the  Pen-cen$d1,  the  head  of  the' 
family  or  manour,  and  the  eldeft  legitimate  line  of  the  barony  5% 
this  common  law  of  inheritances  was  coeval  undoubtedly  with 
the  commencement  bf  the  Britifh  feuds,  as  ic  refulted  evidently 
from  the  fame  military  precautions  with  them.  Thus  if  the 
furyivor  of  a  feudatory  could  not  immediately  execute  the  fer- 
vices  due  to  the  king  for  the  fee,  it  was  regularly  retained  in  the 
king's  pofleflion  till  he  was  abfolutely  able  ".  Thus  if  the  pof* 
£bflbr  of  a  fyd  left  one  fon  perfect  and  another  imperfect  in  his 
bodily  functions,  the  former,  whither  he  was  legitimate  or  illegi* 
timate,  became  thef  proprietor  of  the  patrimony,  becaufe  (as  the 
law  exprefsly  fubjdins)  Hie  latter  could  not  execute  the  fervrrad 
due  to  the  ibvereign  for  the  fee  in  the  foruifc  and  in  the  field. 
Founded  upon  theie  firft  fixed  principles  of  the  feudal  fyftem* 
gavelkind  continued  univerfel  in  Wiles  and  in  Ireland  evfen 
nearly  to  the  preftfnt  period.  In  Ireland,  the  uiage  was  iini~. 
formly  obferved  to  the  very  recent  and  very  ftgnari;  epochal  in 
its  civil  hiftory,.  the  regular  fetttement  of  the  whole  frame-  of 
the  Englifh  polity  in  Ireland  by  the  prudence  and  authority  of 
Jfltnes  the  firft. ,  In  Wales,  a  ftatute  of  the  rath  of  Edward 
the  firft  peh&frteu  thd  aritient'ftem  to  continue  rowed  iii  its,n2k 
tive  foiU  but  lopped  its  fwo  principal  branches  away,  the  ad* 
million  of  baftards  to  the  inheritance  and  die  prfccfeifion  of  females 
from  it.  And  a  ftatute  of  the  34th — 35thof  Henry  the  eighth  forever 
levelled  the  reverend  trunk  to  the  ground,  all  the  lands  in  Waiea 
being' then  required  t£be  holcfen  "  as  Engltih  temitfc  to  ail  in- 
"  tents  according"  to;  the  common  laws  of  this'  reilm  .of  Bag* 
"  tend;"  '  >  :  . 

Thd  law  of  gavelkind  was  confined  merely  to  the  defcent  of 
private  inheritances,,  It  did  not  motjnt  up  to  the  xhrorie.  it 
cdulcl  riot.  TJte  whole  defign  of  the  inftitutio»  being;  the  better 
difcWge'o£'rtfe  military  duties1  to  the  crown,  the  inherited  of 
the  king. cofolil 'not  ffoffibly  be  affe^ed  by  it.  And  accordingly; 
in  dir.e&  contradiction  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  gafcdkind, 
1  have  ppeviotrfty -  fhewn  one  of  the  royal'  family  to  Jtwe  r$g.u*  t 
larl^fjicfceedetf  itiithe  thrpne-hy  a  peenliar  and  esteiwfiye pshrit 
"  M  m  a  lege; 
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lege.  And,  even  in  theft;  later  ages  among  the  Irifh,  gavelkind 
was  never  permitted  to  extend  its  influence  to  the  eftate  even  of 
the  Tanift-  or  the  immediate  heir  of  the  crown  6\  The  eftatea 
of  our  Siituntian  fathers  devolved  by  the  Jaws  of  gavelkind  i 
but  the  impartible  monarchy- of  Lancaihhe  defcended  by  heredi- 
tary right.  And  from  this  difference  the  crown  muft  have  de- 
rived a  very  considerable  advantage,  virtually  creative  of  abfolute 
authority  and  fubverfive  of  all  legal  liberty.  It  could  have- 
been  under  no  appreheuiion,  of  danger,  it  could  have  been  in  ikx 
fear  of  ©ppofition,  from  the  greatnefs  or  the  exorbitancy  of 
an  accumulated  fortune  in  any  of  the  barons..  The  lands  were 
parcelled  out  at  every  frefh  defcent  into  a  frefh  variety  of  inhe- 
ritances. And  the  wealth  of  the  chiefs  in  a  feries  of  fucceflions. 
muft  have  been  broken  into  a  thoufand  fragments. 

Such  were  the  feudal  tenure  of  the  Britons.  And,  in  the 
continuation  of  them,  under  the  Ropaans,  the  obligation  of  at- 
tendance upon  the  king  in  his  wars  was  ftill  undoubtedly  retained 
by  the  crown,  but  muft  have  been  enforced  only  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Romans.  Prudence  would  certainly  induce  the 
Romans  in  this  manner  to  continue  the;  antient  privilege  of  royT 
alty,.  which  could  never  be  exercifed  againft  them,,  and  which 
eould  fo  ufefuJly  be  exerted  for  them.  It  would  enable  (hern  upon 
any  emergency  to  raife  a  number  of  fbldiers,  and  to  embocly  them 
with  their  own,  with,  great  facility  and  without  expence.. 
And  had  fuch  a<  power  of  the  crown  been  taken  awa^r  from  it 
during  all  the  long  aera  of  the  Roiqan  r  government,,  it  would 
never  have  been  recovered  afterwards,  ajid  consequently  could 
never  have  defcended  to  the  Rritifh  Sovereigns  of  Wales.  And 
this  feems  to:  have  been  the  only  hardfhip  of  the  Siftuntiians. 
beneath  the  government  of  Rome,  that,,  additional  to  the  taxes, 
of  the  empire^,  they  werebound  to.  the  feudal  payments  and  the 
military  feryices  of  the.  kingdom.  But  for  this  they  were  now 
relieved  by  the  Romans,  from  all  the  fear  of  incurfions  and  all 
the  danger  of  rapines.  And  for  this  they,  were  now  difcharged 
\&  the  Romans  from  all  the  expences  of  maintaining  their  nu«- 
merous  garrifons  and  of  engaging  in  their  frequent. \yars^.     y  f 
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1  Caefat  p.  1 1 8,. In  omni  Gallia  eorura  hominum  qui  aliquo  funt 

pumero  atque  honore  genera  funt  duo : — alter um  eft  Draklum* 

alterum  Equitum ;— Howel  lib*  i.  c.  12.  a.  i,    lib.  iii.  c.  7,  lib. 

iL  c.  18^  a.  1,  and  p.  340  and  341.    See  alfo  Mona  p.  121,  132, 

and  133. — *Lib.  iv.  c,  79.  a.  i^  p.  340,    lib.  ii.  c.  17.  a.  7.  and 

p.  337,  and  Mona  p.  132  and  133. — 3  Lib.  i.  c.  37.  a.  2  and  3. 

— 4  Lib.  i.  c.  47.  a.  6,  p.  312  and  331,  and  Mona  p.  127 — '  Lib. 

ti.  c.  24.  a.  1-  and  Mona  p.  128. — 6  Lib.  ii.  c.  24.  a.  2. — 7  Lib* 

ii.  c.  29,.  a.  2  and  3*  and  g.  19.  a.  11. — 8  Ibid,  and  lib.  ii.  c.  23. 

a.  1. — 9  Lib.  ii.  c.  14.  a.  69  7,.  and  8,  Mona  p.  124,  and  Ware's 

Ant.  Hib.  c.  13.-— ,0  P.  332*  337,  and  348,  and  Mona  p.  132. 

11  Caefar  p.  118,  In  omni  Gallil  eorum  hominum  qui   aliquo 

funt  numero  atque   honoxe  genera  funt  duo:  nam.plebs  psene 

fervorum  habetur  loco  ;  lib.  i.  c.  19,  lib.  ii.  c.  18,  and  ibid,  c 

21. — "   Lib.  iii.  0  7,  p.  450.  a.  28,  and  lib.  i.  c.  3,  and  Mona 

p.  1 2 1.* — -3  P.  450.  a.  28,  and  Mona  p.  122  and  126.— u  P.  498. 

a.  4,  and  Mona  p.  1  22^*— ls  Lib.  ii.  c.  25,  a.  8  and  c.  26.  a.  7. 

— 16  Lib.  ii.  c.  29.  a.  4.  and  Mona  p.  127. — 17  Lib.  ii.  c.  29.  a.  5. 

,f  Ibid.  a.  6. — *9  Lib.  i.  c.  iii.  &c.,.  Mona  p.  130*  and  Ware  c.  $. 

*°  Lib.  L  c  12.  a.  23  and  24. — 21  Lib.  ii.  c.  26.  a.  7*  and  c.  25.. 

a.,3. — **  Lib.  i..c:  12.  a.  7*  and  Mona  p.  128. — 1J  Lib.  i.  c.  12. 

a.  23  and  24,  c.  15- a.  10^  and  c.  21.  a.  8,  14,  and  15. — **Lib. 

ii.  c.   18;  a.  r.—*5  See  lib.  ii.  c.  26.  a.  7. — 26  From  a  record  of 

inquifition  15  Edw.U,   1322,  in  Kuorden  folio  p.  279. — a;  Cae- 

far  p.  118,  lib.  L  c.  9.  a.  8.,  Ibid.  c.  xix.  a.  12,  and  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 

»— **  Caefar  p;  119,  and  Howel  p.  524,  p.   217,    and  lib.  ii.  c. 

2i.  a. 35  and  36.  And  fee  B.  II.  c.  iv.  £  1. — *9Lib.  i.  c.  14.  a.  29 

&c,  e.  38.  a.  7,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  a.  66,  and  note  p.  12  and  gloffary. 

1— 3°  P.: 3.69  and  370,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  a,   68  and  80,  and  lib.  i.  c. 

.14.  A*  27,  C^i7;a.#i8,  c  18.  p.  12:,  c'21.  a.  26,,  and  c.  38.  a.7.. 

— ?'  Lib.  ii.c*  3.0.  a.  8>  lib,  iv.  c.  79.  a..  1,  and  lib.  ii*  c.  30.  a.. 

5. — ^kibLh.c*  47.  a.r6?  j>>  312.  a.  54,  and  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  a.  13: 

and  Mona  p.  i23:aud  1.28. — 33  Lib.  i.  c.  47.  a,  2  and  9,  lib.  ii. 

c  12.  a.  7,  lib.  ii.  c.  3Q.  a.  g,  f*3379  Kb,  iii.  c.  3.  a»  27,  and. 

I^4&V*;R  3^9  .^  V°^  P%  II#  c#  4?  f#  I#  ^d  fee  note  ?# 
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12  in  Wottou. — s6Lib.  li.  c.  21.  a.  28  and  30  &c. — "See  B.  IL 
C  4.  f.  1.  — -,g  See  Mona  p.  130  &c,  Ware  c.  8  and  13,  and  Sir 
John  Davies  on  the  caufcS  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  fub-: 
dued'by  the  Englifh  (London  161 2)  p.  177.— *Howel  p.  337, 
and  fee  before. — ^P-  331  .*— *r  P.  348  and  365  and  lib:  K.  c.  14. 
a.  6. — 4*  Lib,  ii.  c.  22.  a.  9.  and  p.  36$. — 4J  Lib.  ii.  c.  14.  a.  6, 
7,  and  8,  and  lib.  ii*  c.  12.  a.  11.  and  c.  18.  a.  3.  Though*  the 
l^w;  is  exprefs  that  the  villain  fon  fhould  not  fucceed  by  right  to 
his  father's  lands  (lib:  ii.  c  12.  a.  11),  yet  the  fons  certainly 
lucceeded  in  fa£t  at  this"  period.  The  houfe  is  politively  de* 
clared  to  be  hereditary  (lib.  ii.  c.  12.  a.  il);  and  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  villain  townfhip  was  divided  betwixt  them  and 
the  other  villains  (lib.  ii.  c.  12.  a.  n.  and  lib.  ii.  c.  21.  a.  7.). 
Nay,  the  lands  were  fa  divided  that  the  foos  were  ordered  by 
law  tabe  left  as  much  as  poffible  upon  their  fathers  lands  (lib. 
ii.  c.  12,  a.  12)..  And  the  fon  of  an  Uchelwyr,  bred  up  for  a 
year  and  a  day  by  a  native  villain  with  the  pcrmiflion  of  his 
lord,  is  declared  to  have  a  right  to  (hare  the  lands  and  the 
goods  of  t£i£  villain  as  if  he  had  been  the  villain's  fon  (lib.  Tu 
c.  26.  a.  8).  And  a  free  villain  became  by  law  the  proprietary 
of  his  lands  in. the  courfe  of  fQur  generations  (lib,  ii,  c.  18.  a.  2.). 
•— 44  See  B.  II.  c.  iv.  f.  1. — ^Lib.  1.  c.  9.  a.  14,  Kb.  ii.  c-  14. 
*•  3>  6,  7,  and  §,  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  a.  8*  and  10,  p.  347,  348, 
&c,  and  p.  365,  &c— -4G  Lib.  i.  c.  13,  a.  10,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  a.  12, 
and  Mon$  p%  131. — ''See  Merched  liULc.  14.  a.  27,  Ac.j  and  fee 
alfbMacpherlbn'sCrit.Diff.  p.  192 — 19.8^  who  idfy  derivtesit  from 
a  mark  or  piece  of  money.  And  fee  Selden^s  Titles  of  Honour, 
8Ia<?kftone'sComment.  v.H.p.  83,andathoufandodiers,  whoall^- 
fert  the  truth  of  the  fable. — 4*Lib,  i.  c.  3  and  9,^  &c— **  Hickes*s 
DiflT*  Epift.  p.  68,  and  Spetman  in  Manerium. — s0  Lib*  ii.  c.  19. 
a  9,  10,  u,  p,  340.  Barwn-jeid  or  barons,  and  Baxter  in:  Gar- 
nia.-— 51  Lib.  i.  c,  0  and  1 2.  The  Ealod  was  to  render  his  hawks 
his  horfe  and  his  dogs  at  dgath  to  the  king :  but  then  he  re- 
ceived them  previoufly  from  him.  And1  the  -Bradiwrtf  Llys  or 
court*judg^  is  the  pftiy  perifcii  besides  that  feems  to  be\exempted, 
keing- excepted  in  lib.  i.  c.  r6.a.  4 J;  Butreven  he l  is  obliged-  ih 
3  lib. 
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4ib.  L  q.  1 8.  a.  12.— -5*  W#re  c.  8>  Howel  lib.  ii.  c<  17-  a.  3, 
Mona  p,  122,  1 2th  of  Edw.  I.,  and  34— *3 5th  of  Henry  8th  c. 
a6.  item  9 1.^— 53  Silas  Taylor,  the  fir  ft  critick  who  deduced  the 
cuftora  frbnx  the  Briton*,  and  the  only  one  except  WoKou  p. 
149  and  his  preface^  derives  the  word  Gavelkind,  as  Wotton 
alio  derives  it,  from  the  Welch  Gavel  Cenedl  a  Noble  Eftate. 
But  as  the  Iriflt  is  much  nearer  than  the  Welch  to  the  old  Cel- 
tic (fee  Lhuyd  p.  1),  fo  it  forni&es  the  very  word,  Kinead  er 
Kind*—?4  Ware  c,  8, 1 2  Edw.  I,  and  34— 35  Hen.  VlIL— "  Howel 
L  ii.  c*  17.  a. 3 ♦  and  p.  338,  Ware  c. 8,  1  a  Ed.  I,  and  Howel  p.  34,7 
acid  348. — 5*  Ibid. — 57 Lib.  ii.  c.  14.  a.  8  and  p.347. — ,s  See  lib*  ii. 
e.  2a..  a.  6.  compared  with  c.  20.  a.  1. — S9  P.348— 6°  Ibid.—61  Ware 
c.  8  and  Daviea  pafiiin. — fz  Ware  c.  8.  And  fee  a  great  roiftake 

.  in  Carte  p.  279  &c,  and  in  the  fenfible  Silas  Taylor  p.  24  and 
28^  Powelrs  HiiU  ef  Wales,  Davis's  Dictionary,  &c  &c 

IV. 

IN"  thid  dtfpofition  of  the  Siftumtian.  lands,  it  was  oecetfary  to> 
have  the  country  cantoned  into  particular  regions  and  divwfed 
into  lefler  or  greater  diftri&s.  Such  an  internal  partition  of>a 
kingdom  is  neceffarily  one  of  the  earlieft  efforts  of  i»  civil  po- 
lity.. And  the  affignment  of  particular  lands  to  each  of  the 
chiefs  at  firft  muft  have  neceflarily  produced  fuch  diviflons  very 
*j  early  in.  our  own  county  v  and  Lancafhire  mufehave  been,  pal- 
ceiled  into  diftritits  coevally  with  the  firft  plantation  ctf  it 

Thefe  divifions  muft  have  been  fimilar  tt>  dur  preftnt  towta- 
fhips,  and  the  a£ual  origin  of  them.  The  Tref  or  Manfion  of 
the  lord'  and  of  his  more  immediate  attendants r  the  neigh- 
bouring though  difperied  cotes  of  his  amba&oti,  and  the  lands . 
immediately  adjacent  to  both,  muft  neceflarily  have  formed  one 
divifion  or  townfhip.  Such  undoubtedly  were  the  Vici  of  the 
Gauls,  of  which  the  Helvetii  had  four  hundred  though  they 
had  only  twelve  towns,  which  were  certainly  confiderable  •  man- 
fions,  and  which  were  alfo  particular  diftri&S  vl  Artdfuchwere 
ixt  the  earlieft  ages  and  are*  &r  this  period  tha  Trevs  of  the 

Welch,, 
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Welch,  deriving  their  denomination  from  their  origin,  and  de- 
claring the  one  by  the  other  \  ' 

Thus  did  the  little  diftri&s  of  <  our  townftuj  *  in.  Lancafliire 

'  -commence  with  the  firft  colony  that  fettled' in  'it.'  •  The  lands 
within  the  compafs  of  one  town fhip  were  affigned  to  one  chief, 
and  became  a  lordfhip  under  him,  the  grazing  grounds  undoubt- 
edly of  his  domeftic  flock.  The  reft  of  his  cattle  were  fent 
ihoft  probably,  either  into  fuch  of  the  neighbouring  heaths  artd 
woods  as  afforded  a  common  right  of  pafture,  or  into  the  fells 
£f .  Furnefs  and  the  mountains  of  Weftmoreland,  or  into  both. 
And  the  ordinary  care  and- the  common  guard  of  the  towns  and 
forts  that  were  raifed  by  the  Siftuntians  afterwards,  raifed  in  the 
depth  -of  extenfive  woods,  and  confequently  upon  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  as  having  never  been  ceded  to  a  feudatory  % 

.  was  configned  thy  the  king  without  doubt  to  a  determinate  num- 
ber of  the  neighbouring  townfhips. 

Thefe  little  diftri&s  muft  have  fubfifted  by  themfelves  only 
for  a  fhort  period  after  their  appointment.  The  more  regular 
adminiftration  of  jiiftice  in  th6  fcangdoiji  mirft  <bou  have  occa- 

\  fioned  the  combination  of  feveral  townfhips  into  one  cymmwd 

i  or  commot,  and  of  many  into-one  cantref  or  hundred.  Such  di- 
vifions  we  actually  find  among  the  Gauls,  among  the  Welch, 
.and  among  the  Irifli,  aftd  in  the  earlieft  inftitutes  of  the  Welch 
referred  to  the  primaeval  Britons4.  And  as  the  denomination  of 
Cantref  was  given  to  a  divifion  by  the  Britons  from  the  number 
of  townfliips  of  which  it  confided,  Cantrev  fignifying  an  hun- 
dred trevs,  fo  the  Helvetian  Gauls  had  four  hundred  vici  or 
townfhips  and  juft  four  pagi  or  cantrevs  *. 

Such  was  thfc  firft  beginning  of  thofe  larger  regions  or  diftri&s 
in  Lancafliire  which  we  now  denominate  the  Hundreds  of  it. 
Formed  fome  time  before  the  towns  were  conftru&ed,  they  muft 
<natu rally  have  adopted  their  appellations  from  the  moft  remark- 
able obje&s  of  nature  within  the  extent  of  them.  And  from  the 
partition  of  the  large  country  of  Helvetia  into  four  cantrevs  only, 
a  country  fpreading  about  t\Vo  hundred  and  twenty  Roman  miles 
in  length  an4  one  hundred .  aad  eighty  in  breadth  \  but  loaded 
■V      *  ~  with 
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with  mountains  in  every  part,  Siftuntia  or  Lancafhire  could  not 
have  been  divided  into  many.  The  country  which  lay  to  the. 
fouth  of  the  Ribble  could  not  have  been  divided  into  more  than 
two  hundreds,  the  one  perhaps  taking  in  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
country,  and  the  other  perhaps  comprizing  the  eaftern.  There, 
could  not  poflibly  have  been  more  than  two  hundred  townfhips 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Ribble  at  the  period  of  this  inftitution.  And 
the  county  in  general  muft  have  been  considerably  populous  even 
in  this  difpofition  of  the  ibuth,  being  divided  at  leaft  into  three 
cantrevs  or  hundreds,  and  comprizing  at  leaft  three  hundred 
trevs  or  townfhips.  Very  populous,  we  are  well  aflured  ?,  was 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  ifland  in  general ;  and  proportionably 
fo  muft  have  been  every  kingdom  of  it  in  particular.  And  the 
counties  of  Durham  York  Cumberland  Weftmoreland  and  Lan~ 
carter  are  exprefsly  declared  to  have  been  uncommonly  populous 
even  before  the  Settlement  of  the  Romans  within  them '. 

Nor  was  this  interior  difpofhion  of  the  county  deftroyed,  as 
at  firft  fight  it  may  feem  to  have  been,  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
Romans  and  the  erection  of  their  towns. .  When  Agricola  in- 
duced the  chiefs  to  fettle  in  towns  with  their  amba&on,  he  did 
not  prevail  upon  all..  He  prevailed  upon  few.  The  greater 
number  muft  have  adhered  to  their  original  mode  of  living. 
This  the  fewnefs  of  the  towns  which  Agricola  induced  them  to 
ere&  very  plainly  demonftrates.  The  compafs  merely  of  eight 
fmall  towns,  and  the  narrow  precin&s  of  their  cultivated  areas, 
could  never  have  contained  the  whole  natiop,  could  have  con- 
tained only  a  very  infignificant  number,  of  the  Siftuntii.  Only 
one  of  the  neareft  chiefs  muft  have  been  perfuaded  to  fettle  in 
the  town  of  Mancunium,  atjtended  by  the  train  of  his  amba&on. 
And  he  muft  have  retained  ail ii redly  his  old  manfion  and  his  old 
townfliip,  keeping  the  former  perhaps  as  a  lodge  for  hunting, 
and  ftill  ufing  the  latter  as  a  pafture  for  his  cattle. 

This  chieftain  muft  have  continued  to  be,  as  I  fliall  (hew 
every  of  his  fucceflbrs  in  the  barony  of  Manchefter  to  have  in* 
variably  been,  an  hereditary  member  of  the  Britifh  parliament ». 
At  that  period  and  for  feveral  ages  after  it,  the  Britifh  councils 
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muft  have  been  compofed  only  of  hereditary  members.  An 
ele&ive  eftate  of  the  legiflature,  that  favourite  branch  of  the 
conftitution  to  every  genuine  Englifhman,  was  a&ually  and  ei> 
tirely  unknown.  The  commons  of  the  Celtic  kingdoms  were 
of  no  confequence  at  all  in  the  general  eftimate  of  polity,  and 
were  allowed  no  fuffrages  in  the  general  affemblies  of  the  coun- 
try lo.  The  commons  of  Britain,  as  I  have  already  demon- 
ft  rated,  were  abfolutely  all  in  a  ftate  of  villainage.  And  the 
conftituent  members  of  the  parliament  in  the  days  of  Howel 
Dha,  the  only  antient  parliament  among  the  Britons  of  which 
we  have  any  records  remaining  at  prefent,  are  exprefsly  declared 
to  have  been  the  men  of  wifdom  and  the  men  of  authority  in 
the  kingdom  ".  The  feudatories  of  Britain,  like  the  feudatories 
of  Normandy,  were  obliged  by  the  tenure  of  their  fees  to  the 
performance  of  certain  civil  as  well  as  military  fervices  to  the 
crown,  exprefsly  denominated  the  Services  of  the  Forum,  and 
in  &&  relating  equally  to  ads  of  legiflation  as  to  the  admini- 
ftration of  juftke  *\ 

The  cantrevs  were  equally  continued  under  the  Roman  go^ 
vernment.  This  the  continuance  of  them  among  the  Britons 
pf  Wales  abundantly  evinces.  They  muft  have  been  originally 
ufed  by  the  Siftuntii  for  many  purpofcs  of  a  civil  and  a  military 
nature,  the  colleftion  of  taxes,  the  muftering  of  forces,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  And  to  thefe  they  muft  have  been  ftiti 
applied  by  both  the  Romans  and  the  Britons.  The  Roman 
quaeftor  of  Mancunium  was  perhaps  charged  with  the  colle&ion 
of  all  the  Roman  taxes,  arid  the  Roman  praefedt  at  Manguniun* 
was  perhaps  commiffioned  to  lit  xipon  all  the  capital  offences, 
that  arofe  within  the  compafs  of  the  eaftern  hundred. 

But  the  inftitution  of  trevs  commots  and  cantrevs  muft  have 
.been  particularly  fubfervientto  the  adminiftration  of  civil  juftice* 
The  territorial  judicatures  of  later  feuds  were  all  exemplified 
among  the  Britons.  Every  cantrev  commot  and  trev  had  a 
<iiftin&  court  of  juftic*,  the  appropriated  tribunal  of  the  diftritt 
or  the  ieigniory.  Thus  the  pofleflbr  of  a  villain  eftate  under  a 
royal  or  a  private  lord  was  exprefsly  bound  to  his  appearance  in 

the 
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the  court  of  his  own  villain  tref  or  town  (hip  13.  Thus  an 
uchelwyr  is  exprefsly  declared  to  have  had  a  right  of  determining 
caufcs  that  arofe  within  his  own  domain  l\  And  thus  we  find 
the  courts  of  the  commot  and  of  the  cantred  to  have  been  held 
in  virtue  of  their  office  by  the  appointed  governours  of  thofe  ex- 
tended diftri£b  15.  Every  baron  in  right  of  his  fee  was  at  once 
an  hereditary  judge  in  the  fupreme  court  of  juftice,  the  parlia- 
ment, and  an  hereditary  jufticinry  in  his  own  jurifdi&ion  ,6« 
•Thus  the  claimant  of  an  eftate  was  obliged  to  commence  his 
aftion  before  the  lord  who  had  the  immediate  feigniory  of  the 
land  ".  And  thus  a  perfbn  that  had  received  the  inveftiture  of 
a  fee  from  the  king  was  not,  upon  any  fuit  concerning  the  fee, 
to  anfwer  in  the  Uys  or  court  of  a  frehyr-jawl  or  private  lord* 
but  before  the  judge  of  the  principal  court  "•     In  thefe,  as  wefl 

*  as  in  the  luperior  court  of  parliament,  that  great  that  amir- 
able  principle  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  the  limited  neceffity  of  a 
concurrence  in  the  governed  to  render  valid  the  a&s  of  the  go- 
vernour,  muft  have  been  abfblutely  reduced  to  pra&ice.  In  the 
inferior  nftoc*  of  the  trev  the  oeconomy  of  juftice  muft  have 

*  been  conduced  with  the  affiftance  and  concurrence  of  the  fupe- 

*  rior  villains.  In  thefe  later  ages  of  the  feuds  and  in  the  fame 
fort  of  baronial  courts,  the  free  foccagers  muft  have  been  the 
afleffors  with  the  mefne  lord,  and  the  villain  foccagers  muft 
have  fat  with  die  king's  bailiff.  And  every  owner  of  a  noble 
fee  within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  a  commot  or  a  cantrev  cou  rt  ap- 
pears actually  to  have  inherited  a  feat  and  a  fuffrage  in  it  l\ 
Thefe  were  denominated  the  Seniors,  and  their  decifton  was 
denominated  the  Verdift,  of  the  Country ;  and  they  are  retained 
hy  reprefentation  in  the  jury  of  the  prelent  times  *\  Such  was 
the  eftablifhment  of  courts  in  the  kingdoms  of  Britain,  agreeing 
pretty  exa&ly  with  the  Norman  judicatures  ere&cd  afterwards, 
the  court  of  the  tref  anfwering  to  the  moot  of  the  mefne  lord, 
the  court  of  the  commot  to  the  leet  of  the  fuperior  barony,  and 
the  judicature  of  the  cantref  to  the  court  of  the  hundred.  Qi\ly 
the  fecond  was  riot  among  the  Britons,  as  it  was  among  the 
Normans,  the  private  moot  of  a  feigniory.     It  was  abfolutcly, 
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like  the    third   among  both,   the    public   judicature    of  the 
crown. 

The  difputes  betwixt  the  members  of  the  different  trevs  being 
referred  to  the  court  of  the  commot,  and  betwixt  the  members 
of  the  different  commots  to  the  court  of  the  cantred,  the  differ- 
ences betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  cantreds  were  car- 
ried to  a  moot  which  was  fuperior  to  all  and  was  therefore  de- 
nominated the  principal  court  *'.    In  this  the  fupreme  judicature 
of  the  kingdom  were  determined  all  the  various  fuits  that  re- 
fpe&ed  the  fees  of  the  royal  feudatories,  and  foch  other  caufes 
as  were  too  dubious  to  be  decided  in  the  inferior  courts  ".    The 
king  prefided  in  perfon  or   by  deputy,  the  one  judge  of  the 
principal  court ;  and  the  feudatories,  of  the  kingdom  were  aflek 
ibre/with  him  *\     But  befides  thefe  there  were  other  affeflbrs, 
gtye  regular  and  official  judges  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  no- 
mination of  the  king  the  prefidents  in  the  courts*  of  a  commot 
or  a  cantred  **.     Thefe  were  denominated  Brehons  in  Ireland 
and  in  Caledonia,  and  were  inverted  with  feuds  that  defcended 
with  their  offices  to  their  fons  *\     This  is  a  branch  of  polity, 
which  has  been  univerfally  fuppofed  to  be  merely  Celtic,  the 
refult  of  the  Celtic  genius  untutored  in  judicial  Speculations, 
and  vainly  imagining  the  knowledge  of  the  law  to  be  as  inherit* 
able  as  the  office  and  the  feud     But  this  was  certainly  founded 
upon  as  fenfible  principles  as  the  baronial  judicatures,  of  the  feu* 
dal  nations,  and  was  actually  exemplified  in  the  hereditary  earl* 
doms  of  the  Normans.     And  this  was  certainly  an  impsovemeot 
upon  the  common  judicial  principles  of  feuds,  the  brehoa  being 
of  courfe  not  charged  for  his  fee  to  any  of  the  military  fervices, 
and  being  therefore  at  liberty  to  fix  his  whole  attention  and  the 
attention  of  his  fon  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  law.     The  fame  ftrain 
©f  polity,  however  it  has  beea  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  critics^ 
is  difcovered  equally  in  the  judicial  fyftem  of  thefe  later  agqs. 
ki  a  record  of  the  1.3th  of  John,  the  two  lords, of  Whithington . 
ucar  Manchester  are  exprefsly  declared  to  *■*.  hold  one  knight's 
a  fee  under  the  baron  of  Manchefter  in  antient  manner, .  aiid 
•V  fiuding  one  judge  for  the  lord  the  Hing  2V     And  in  a  word 
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of  thefame  period  the  lord  of  Pilkington  near  Manchester  is  equally 
mentioned  to  pofiefs  one  fourth  of  a  fee  from  the  fame  baron 
*'  in  antient  farm  and  finding  one  judge  for  the  king  *7."  Thefe 
courts  determined  all  the  diiputes  emergent  in  the  little  king- 
doms of  the  Britons.  But  to  the  king's  own  private  determi- 
nation were  referred  all  caufes  that  related  to  the  crown,  re- 
.Ipefted  the  king,  or  belonged  to  any  of  the  royal  family  *\. 

All  thefe  Gorieddau  or  courts  of  judicature  muft  have  been 
confiantly  convened  under  the  Romans,  as  they  were  certainly 
afiembled.  at  firft,  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  fummit  or  the 
dope  of  an.  hill,  within;  fome  appropriated  circle  of  {tones  or 
fome  appropriated  amphitheatre  of  ftones  and  turf.  In  the  re- 
gions of  CalfidQnia  and  Ireland  they,  were  afiemhled  for  ages  after 
this  period  upon,  the  fide  of  an ;  hill,,  and  the  judges  were  ieated 
upon  green  banks  of  earth ;.  the  grounds  being  formerly  deno- 
minated die  Mute,  or  Moot, Hills  in  Caledonia,,  and  being  pow 
entitled  the  Parle  or  Parling  Hills  in  Irdland  19«  And  in  the 
Romanized  regions,  of  Britannia  Seeunda  cur  Wales  even  .the  fa— 
4>rerne  judicature  of  the.  kingdom >.  which  was  frequently  held  by 
the  king/  in  per  ion,  was  in  all  caufes .  of  inheritance  antiently 
convened  in;  the  open  air  as  late  as  the  tenth  century. ,0.  The 
judges,  were  paid  for  their  decifions  by  the  gainer  of  the caufe; 
,and  the  rate  of  the  payment  was  fettled  by,  the  law.  * ' . .  And  the 
judges,  determined  byv  a  Braw<My fr, .  a  Caufe-book, ,  or  a  code  of 
laws,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  before  the  reign  of 
Howel;.  which,  was  afluredly  compiled  in.  the  period  of  the 
.  Roman  refidencs,  and  which  contained  all  the  antient  inftitutes . 
mid  authentic  cuftoms  of  the  country,  the  commonUaw  of; 
Lancashire  and  of*  Britain  ,3\ . 

The  cafualties  of  wrecks.,  aad  oft  reafore- trove  belonged,  to  the 
king, .  who  was  neceflarily  ijv  all  the  feudal  kingdoms  the  general : 
owner,  of  fuch  property  as  was  challenged  by  no  other  claim-- 
ant  *\  The  half  of  the  former  however  was  refigned  by  tbe 
crown  to  the  private  lord  of  the  domain  upon  which  it  was  ajp-  - 
. cidentally. thrown  *\  The  uninterrupted  pofleflion  of  an.eftaie: 
xeaibnabiy  conferred  ao  abiblute  right  to  it ;   but  it  \vas  the ; 

poflciFion.4 
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poflefiion  of  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  eighty  years,  a  term 
rudely  fuppofed  to  be  comnieftfurate  With  three  generations^ 
'Any  proprietor  in  the  kingdom  might  annually  let  out  his  land 
at  his  own  difcretion ;  but  he  could  not  either  fell  or  mortgage  it 
without  a  licence  from  his  lord  :6.  -  All  the  eftates  in-  the  king* 
dom  were  entailed,  and  could  not  be  alienated  from  the  line, 
unlefs  the  king  and  all  the  relations  of  the  pofleflbr,  his  bro- 
thers, his  coufins,  and  his  couftns  fons,  concurred  in  the  a&, 
and  unlefs  the  alienation 'was  made  m  order  to  pay  the  fine  for 
murder,  a  payment  in  which  the  law  confidered  the  fon  as 
equally  intercfted  wkh  the  father  ".  And  nothing  could  be  be- 
queathed by  a  teftament  but  debts 3f.  The  fon  was  a&ually  of 
age .  at  fourteen,  and  the  daughter  at  twelve  ;  and  by  a  ftraiigp 
abfurdity  the  fon  had  a  juft  ground  of  a&ien  againft  bis  father 
for  any  corre&ion  afterwards *\  And  the  general  peace  of  the 
country  was  fecured  by  that  wife  neeonomy  of  civil  polity  which 
appears  afterwards  fo  greatly  improved  among  the  Saxons,  the 
inftitution  of  Frank-pledges.  The  free-man  or  noble  was  r*r 
fponfible  to  the  ftate  for  the  condu&  of  his  fans  and  his  villainy 
and  was  obliged  to  fatiafy  the  government  for  any  offences 
which  they  committed,  unlefs  (as  was  very  feldom  the  cafe)  the 
punifliment  was  the  forfeiture  of  life  or  limb  4°.  Being  entitled 
to  receive  fatisfa&ion  for  any  offences  committed  upon  them* 
he  was  naturally  required  to  make  k  for  any  ofiences  committed 
by  them  4\ 

The  general  jurifprudence  of  the  country  was  regulated  as  it 
feems  to  have  been  regulated  in  all  nations  at  firft,  and  as  it 
was  particularly  regulated  among  the  Germans 4*.  No  crimes 
were  ordinarily  capital.  They  were  puniflied  only  with  an 
Eric  or  fine.  Such  was  the  cafe  formerly  in  Scotland  4\  Such 
was  the  cafe  originally  in  Ireland  *.  And  fuch  was  the  cafe;  aii- 
tiently  in  Wales.  Thefe  fines  were  of  two  appellations  a©d 
degreea,  the  public  and  the  private  45.  The  former  were  twelve 
cows  or  three  pounds,  the  latter  were  three  cows  or  an  hundred 
and  eighty  pence 4*.  A  theft  a  rape  and  a  riot  were  'generally 
punifhed  by  the   former  j    all  ethe*  offences  (except  murder) 

were 
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were  generally  puniflied  by  the  latter 4T.  In  forne  circumftances 
however  the  criminal  was  corrected  with  perfonal  inflictions. 
The  noble  was  not  anfwerable  for  his  villain  in  any  caufes  that 
afie&ed  either  life  or  limb4*.  And  even  robbery  was  fometimes 
puniflied  with  banifhment,  with  flavery,  or  with  hanging 49. 

The  right  of  compurgation,  which  unjuftly  feems  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  teft  to  the  judgment  of  thefe  later  ages,  and  which 
was  very  familiar  to  the  Saxons,  appears  to  have  been  equally 
in  ufe  among  the  Britons*  The  accufed  having  aflerted  his  own 
innocency  upon  oathr  a  number  of  his  friends  appeared  in  court,, 
and  (ware  to  their  belief  of  the  fame  innocence.  The  rank  of 
the  witnefs  was  required  among  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  rank  of  the  accufed10..  And  the  number 
varied  with  the  nature  of  the  accufation.  In  all  civil  cafes  the 
oaths  of  twenty-four  met v  were  required  to  take  off  the  force  of 
an  accufation  concerning  the  value  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
pence,,  and  the  oaths  of  forty-eight  for.  the  value  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty s*. 

In  all  the  modes  of* a  criminal  procefs,.  the  forms  of  pro* 
ceeding  in  the  Britifli  courts  exactly  coincide  with  the  Saxon  in 
fomc  particulars,  and  are  eflentially  diftinguiflied  from  them  in 
others..  The  three'  afts  of  murder  theft  and  houfefiring  had 
each  nine  AfFaeth  Affinities  or  acceflbry  parts  of  the  crime,  for 
which  a  perfon  was  equally  refponlible  to  the  law  as  for  the 
actual  perpetration  of  the  deed,  and  was  fubje&ed  to  different 
degrees  of  punHhment  by  it  SV  The  three  fiift  circumftantials 
ef  murder  in  particular  were  to  point  out  to  the  murderer  the 
proper  place  for  the  crime,  to  advife  him  about  the  execution, 
or  to  encourage  him  to  the  fatl ;  and  each  required  upon  a  de- 
nial of  the  chargeL  a  compurgation  of  an  hundred  men,  or  was 
followed  upon  confeflion  of  the  deed  vvirh  a  fine  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  pence.  The  three  next  were  to  point  out  the  per* 
Ion  intended  to  be  murdered,  to  accompany  the  murderer  a  lit- 
tle on  the  road  to  the  murder,  or  to  attend  him  to  the  very 
fcene  of  the  villainy;  and  if  each  accufation  was  not  re  felled 
by  the  oaths  of  two  hundred  men,  each  crime  was  puniihed 

with- 
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with  the  mill  &  of  thrte  hundred  and  fitfty  pence.  And  the  other 
three  were  a&ually  to  afliflr  the  murderer,  to  detain  the  unhappy 
man  till  the  murderer  came  up,  and  to  ftand  by  and  behold 
the  commiflion  of  the  murder,  and  were  each  to  be  anfwered  by. 
three  hundred  men  or  mul&ed  five  hundred  and  forty  pence  ,". 
The  fine  for  the  a&ual  perpetration  of  murder,  the  WerigilcT 
of  the  Saxons,  was  denominated  Gwerth  among  the  Britons,  the> 
worth  or  price  of  the  murdered.  Even  the  king  had  his  gwerth, 
as  among  the  Saxons ;  though  the  Britifh  law  has  not,  like  the 
Saxon,  fufficiently  told  us  the  rate  of  it  5\  The  gwerth  of  an 
uchelwyr  was  fettled  at  fixty-three  cows  or  fifteen  pounds  fifteen 
Jhillings  in  all,  and  the  gwerth  of  an  uchelwyr's  villain  at  half 
the  money  "•  The  fine  was  difcharged  to  the  lord  and  the  re* 
lations  of  the  murdered.  All  the  kindred  of  the  murderer  were 
obliged  to  contribute  to  it  in  certain  proportions  afcertained  by 
the  law.  And,  if  every  penny  was  not  paid,  the  former  might 
put  the  murderer  to  death  with  impunity  **. 

In  all  the  modes  of  a  civil  procefs,  the  forms  of  proceeding 
in  the  Britifh  courts  ftand  entirely  diflinguifhed  from  the  Saxon, 
Every  caufe  that  refpe&ed  inheritances  was  referred  to  the  prin- 
cipal court,  to  the  examination  of  the  king  or  his  deputy,  the 
official  judges,  and  the  collected  barons  ".  The  other  courts 
were  continually  open :  but  this  was  occafionally  fhut.  Its  ju- 
ridical year  was  divided  into  terms.  Thefe  were  only  two  in 
number,  and  in  this  the  infancy  of  civil  polity  were  very  natu- 
rally regulated  by  the  feafon  of  fowing  and  the  period  of  the 
harveft  *\  The  former  commenced  upon  the  9th  of  May,  wheh 
the  feed-time  was  concluded,  and  lafted  to  the  9th  of  Auguff. 
The  latter  began  upon  the  9th  of  November,  when  the  harveft 
was  con^pleated,  and  continued  to  the  9th  of  February  $\ 
Though  the  fuits  in  thefe  courts  refpe&ed  the  defcent  of  inherit- 
ances, the  moft  involved  and  perplexing  caufes  that  are  brought 
before  our  prefent  judicatures,  yet  the  a&ioti  was  fo  generally 
decided  within  the  compafs  of  a  Single  term,  that  if  it  ever 
.extended  beyond  the  clofe  of  it,  it  was  neceffarily  recommenced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  *°.    Every  a&ion  was  profecuted 

with 
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Ivith  the  fimpleft  forms,  and  was  confequently  decided  in  a  furn- 
mary  manner.  At  the  commencement  of  the  caufe,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  were  ordered  to  propound  their  picas,  and  were 
.  allowed  three  nipe  or  fourteen  days  for  producing  their  wit-r 
nefles,  according  to  the  diftances  at  which  they  aflerted  them  to 
xefide  from  them;  Upon  the  day  appointed  the  judges  repaired 
to  the  disputed  eftate,  and  each  took  his  feat  in  the  open  air, 
the  king  or  his  deputy  firft  feating  himfelf  with  his  back  to  the 
fun  or  weather.  The  parties  gave  fecurities  for  their  peaceable 
fubmiflion  to  the  award  of  the  court,  fecurities  that  were  a&ual 
hoflages  and  were  lodged  in  a  priibn.  Silence  was  proclaimed 
in  the  court,  the  breach  of  it  was  feverely  fineable,  and  each 
|>arty  in  perfon  briefly  ftated  the  nature  of  his  caufe  and  offered 
to  produce  hk>  witnefles.  If  thp  witnefles  were  actually  prefent, 
the,  caufe.  was  immediately  determined.  If  the  witnefles  .were 
abfent,  another  interval  of  three  nine  or  fourteen  .days  wa$ 
allowed.  The  fecond  meeting  was  decifive.  .  The;  hoflages  were 
brought  .into  court,  the.  witnefles  delivered  their  teftimonies,  and  . 
the. judges  retired  for  confutation.  The  perfonal.digpUy  as  well 
as  the.  aftyal  mjmber  of  the  witnefles  influenced  the  decifion. 
^Vnd  contrary  to  .all.. thp  principles  of  equity,  which  upon  an 
equality  of  evidence  ,always  determine  in  .favour  of  the  pofleflbr* 
the  defendant  was  abfolutely  nonfyited,  unlefs  his  witnefles  were 
not  jonly  equal  but  even  fuperior  in  number  and  dignity  to  the 
.PlauitjffV\\ 
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1  Caejarp*  3  and  114/  And  fee  below.—*  Howel  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
— J  See  Wotton's  Gloflary  tQ  Howel  ,urider  Diffaith  Brenin.— 
4  Howel  lib.  iii.  c.  27.^.25.  And  fee  lib.  ii.  c.  19,  Moha  p.  117, 
and  Davies  p*  134. — 5  Csefar  p.  3  and  7  and  1 1 7.— -6  Caefar  p.  2. 
7  JDioderus  p.  347,*  v^ko-pLv^Trp^  jfo-t^,  and  Gsiar  p.  88,.  Homi- 
num  eft  infinita.multitudo. — >'  Tacitu6  Agric.  Vit.  c.  17,  Bri- 
gantes — civitas  numerofiflima  totius.provinciae. — •  See  b.lLch.iv. 
{.  2. —  10Capfar  p«  u8  concerning  the  Gauls,  Plebs.  pene  fervo- 
rura  habetur  loco,   quae  per  fe  nihil  audet,  &  nuili  adhibetur 

Oo  '       concilio. 
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concilio. — "  See  th&  Prefaces  to- the  Laws.-*-1*  LiML  017.  a.  4 
&c,  p.  348,  and  Pref.  to  Laws.—  ■"  P;  325,  mid  lib. -ii.'-c*  26* 
a,  i,—  14  Lib.  1.  c.  i6.  a.- 3d,  UK  ii.  c.  2.3,  3,  and  p<  325.  c.  85* 
^-',  P.  3894  405,  468,  lib.  i.  c.6.  a.  i  arid  2*  and  lib.  i.  c,  i& 
a.  3. — r*  P.  93*  1S7,  3°7>  $77>  and  403.— ■"  Lib.  iv,  c^oi-  a.  1; 
*— *•  P.  325. — ,9  P.  1 87,  1 21,  325,  and  405,  and  Mona  p.  1 21.— 
*°  Lib.  ii.  c.  10.  a.  1.  arid  lib.  iv.  c.  70.  a.  r.— lf  P.  121  ahd^ol 
: — **?'325>  *&.  1.  c.  16.  a.  36,  p.  19,  and  p.  27. — "P.  325,  an£ 
lib,  ii.  c.  10.  a.  12. —  **  Lib.  ii.  c.  to.  a.  12,  lib;  i.  c.  16.  a.  $$L% 
,and  lib.  iii.  Pref.  2.— *$  Ware  c.  viii..  and  Crit.  £>tff.  p.  186.^- 
*6  Ktierden  folio  p.  274.  — a7  Ibid. —  4i  Lib.  i.  c.  ^7.  a.  10.— 
••Ware  c.  viii,  Crit.  Diff.  p.  187,  and  Spelmah  in  Parliamentunr* 
In  Borlafe's  Cornwall  p.  208  is  an  amphitheater  which  I  take  t6 
Have  been  for  this  ufe.  And  fb  the  Tinwald  of  the  Manks  and 
the  Stannary  Parliaments  of  the  C6rniih  to  this  day. — *°  Lib.  11. 
t.  10.  a.  ii. — n  Lib.  i.  c.  t6.  and  lib.  ii.  c.,27.  a.  21.— ,3a  P.  186, 
.36b,  and  408.  And  in  Ireland  (fays  Ware)  they  determined 
•from  certain  prefcripts  and  cnftoms  of  the  kingdom  {c.  viii.)— 
"  Lib.  ii.  c.  17.  a.  12  and  13,  c.  27.  a.  9,  and  c.  13. — u  Lib.  ii. 
C.  17.  a.  14. — u  Lib.  ii.  c.  17.  a..7^nd  8. — **  Lib.  ii.  c.  17V  a!  29. 
'•— *  Lib.  ii.  c.  17.  d.  *. — i8  Lib.  ii.  c  i.;a.  l's^rr'  Lrb.'Ii.  c.  36. 

a.  8  and  12. —  A°  P.  325  and  lib.  ii.  c.  30,.  a.  5.— 4r'Lib.  iii.  c.  i. 
"a.  32  &c.  &c— 4*  Tacitus  c.  21.— 43  Crit.  DiflC  p.187.—44  Ware 
;c.  viii.—  ♦'  Lib.  iii.  c.  1.  a.  17.— 4tf  Ibid.—  4*  Ibid.—  4*  P.  3 25. -A- 

49  P.  210,  217,  and  325. — 5°  Lib.  iii.  c.  3.  a.  49  and  54,  ancf  f2e 

b.  II.  ch.  iii.  £  4. — Jl  Ibid.  a.  51  and  52.  — 5*  Lib.  iii.  Pref.  2. 
—  5J  Lib.  iii.  c.  1.—  *+  Lib.i.  c.  4.  and  lib., iii.  c.  2. — ■"  Lty-  ii- 
c  30.  a.  io,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  a.  9,  and  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  a.  1 7.— *  Lib.  iii.  c.  1. 
a.  1 5, 16,  and  20,  24,  and  22. — "  Lib.ii.  c.  10.  a.  1 i,  and  p  325.— 
^Lib.ii.  c.  10.  a.  7.— "Ibid.  a.  3-^.— f0A.  10.— #,'Lib.ii.  c.  10. 

Th*  dedu&ions  which  I  have  made  in  this  chapter  from  trie 

Colle&ion  of  Welch  Laws  publifhed  by  'Dr. ;  Wotton  ire  nbt 

made,  as  the  Reader  will  remark,  merely  from  the  fourth  add 

"  fifth  books  of  diem,  which,  like  the  iaws  of  the  Cqnfeflbr  in 

the  Saxon  Code,  are  only  commentaries  upon  the  previous  Mi- 

tutes, 
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tutes,    though,    like  them,    as  antient    fenfible  commentaries, 
they  ate  at  once  ufeful  in  their  notices  and  refpe&able  for  their 
authority.     The  dedu&ions  are  not  even  made,  as  the  Reader 
will  equally  remark,  merely  ftom,  a  few  detached  paflfages  in 
the  three  firft  books,  which1  contain Jth6  laws  of  Howel  Dha  in 
particular,  but  from  the  general  uniform  tenour  of  his  whole 
Code.     A  few  (ingle  paffages  might  be  the  production  of  that 
interpolating  hand  which  we  clearly  difcern  in  fome  parts  and 
therefore  fafpeft  in.  others.     But  a  general  uniform  tenour  can- 
-ftot  bd  Aie:refult  6f  ahy  interpolations  ai  alL  *  It  rfiuft  Qdxr -k*m 
the^g^hume  the  original  fowoeof  the  whole.  The  trueicks  of  ehefe 
*<fedi*6fcion$  therefore  mvA  be  taken  from*  a  compleat  a  compre- 
^henfive  vi*w  of  thetnj    Theft  evince  one  regular  fy&tm.  of  mi- 
litary and  civil  polity  to  be  eihibite4  in  the  laws,  to  be  incor- 
-porated'  intxx  the  frame*  and  to.  be.  the  actuating 'life  and  fpirit, 
of  them;  SucKa  fyftem-omild  as  little  be  the  <xeatk>o?  of  Hoyv^l 
as  it  could  be  the  intention,  of  ftny  ef  the  king*  after  him* 
'Hotfrel  interpolated  t  her  code  exifting-  before  hihva*  the  &  deed- 
ing kings  interpolated'  his^    And  the  ftrong  and  fbrikifig  agree- 
ment of  the  whole  written  fyftem  of  Wales  \frith  the  unwritten 
fyftem  of  Ireland  fully  proves  the  fa&c£pcfa%itit&>oi  fllltplKivje 
.been  merely  trifling  and' iromateriai^  at#l  deeifi  v,ejy  dimooftr^t^ 
the  prefent  code  of  Howel  and  his  focctffim  fo.fce  tha  feif  xp~ 
giftqr  the  faithful  exemplar  of  the  municipal  Jaw*  of  the  aouent: 
and  original  Briton?.. 
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CHAP.     IX. 


I. 


THE  whole  extended  commerce  of  the  Belgtc  and  the  in- 
terior Britons  was  carried  on  without  the  afliftance  of 
money  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  regular  exchange*     Such  was  ce$- 
tainly  the  firft  commerce  of  the  ifland;  that  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians opened  with  the  fouth-weftern  extremities  of  k  \     Such 
was  certainly  the  much  recenter  commerce  which  wis  profecuted 
with  fb  uncommon  a  vigour,  and  was  diffufed  to  fo  great  an 
extent,  during  the* reigns  of  Auguftua  and  Tiberius  \     And  fuch 
muft  therefore  have  beeln  equally  the  commerce  betwixt  the 
Belgic  and  the  aboriginal  Britons.     Hence  neither  of  them  pof- 
feflbd  any  minted  money  at  the  period  of  Oefar's  defcent;  upon 
the  ifland.     And  the  Btitifh 'attempts  ata  coinage  had  then  r lien 
no  higher  than  to  pieces  of  brafs  and  iron  bullion,, unfhaped, 
uhftamped,  arid  rated  by  the  weight  *+    But,  during  the  ex- 
tended ftatc  of  the  Britifh  commerce  in  the  reigns  of  Auguftus 
and  Tiberius,  the  advantages  of  a  coinage  mutt  have  appeared 
to  be  very  confiderable  abroad,    and  the  facility  of  engaging 
coiners  muft  have  been  a  confiderable  inducement  to  begin  it  at 
home.     A  mint-mafter  was  invited  over  from  the  continent. 
He  came ;  he  brought  all  his  implements  with  him ;  and  a  mint, 
the  firft  that  ever  appeared  in  the  ifland,  was  erefted  in  the 
fouth.     And  Cunobeline,  the  fucceflbr  of  the  famous  Caflivelaun 
in  the  monarchy  of  the  Caffii,  and  now  equally  the  fovereign 
of  them  and  the  Trinovantes,  was  the  firft  monarch  in  the  ifland 
that  minted  money4. 

'  The  firft  mint  was  pretty  certainly  fet  up,  one  mint  was  un- 
"doubtedly  ere&ed,  at  his  royal  town  of  Camulodunum  or  Col- 

chefter. 
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chefter  >.  The  inftruments  of  coinage  appear  to  have  been  the 
fame  as  continued  among  us  nearly  to  the  prefent  period,  the 
round  piece  of  metal  being  damped  with  the  ftroke  of  an  ham- 
mer above,  and  at  the  fame  time  receiving  another  impreffion 
from  a  die  below6.  .And,  the  metals  that  were  coined  were  ge- 
nerally gold  filver  and  brafs  \  Mines  of  filver  and  gold  were 
worked  in  the  ifland  during  the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and  of  Tra- 
jan 8.  A  gold  mine  was  actually  difcovered  a  few  years  ago  at 
Ampthill  in  the  county  of  Bedford  and  within  the  territories  of 
Cunobeline9.  And  the  Britifh  mint  adopted  at  once  all  that 
variety  of  metals  in  its  coins  to  which  the  Romans  were  feveral 
ages  in  afcending.  All  the  money  of  the  Roman  ftate  was 
merely  brafe  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  together,  the  coin- 
age in  filver  commencing  only  five  years  before  the  firft  Punic 
war,  and  the  coinage  of  gold  not.fucceeding  till  more  than  iixty 
years  afterwards  xo.  And  about  thirty  of  thefe  coins  of  Cunobe- 
line have  defcended  tt>  us.  .  Some  of  them  exhibit  a  plane  fur- 
face,  but  moft  of  them  bear  a  finall  convexity  ".  And  few  of 
them  carry  a  fine  texture  in  their  compofition,  the  metals  being 
too  much  debafed  with  foreign  mixtures  "„ 

That  the  art  of  minting  was  thus  introduced  into  the  ifland 
from  the  Roman  continent*  is  abundantly  evinced  by.  the  in- 
fcriptions  and  the  faces  of  thefe  coins.  The  devices  are  many 
of  them  undoubtedly  Roman,  janufes,  fphinxes,  centaurs,  pe- 
gafufes,  and  laurel-wreaks*  The  letters  upon  them  are  all  de- 
rived from  the  Roman  alphabet, ,  and,  what  fuperfedes  all  further 
.argument,  fome  of  the  infcriptions  are  even  written  in  the  Ro- 
man language  I3.  And  that  the  art  of  minting  was  introduced 
by  Cunobeline,  wc  have  every, reafon  to  fuppofc,  ask  muft  have 
•been  introduced  after  the  invafion  of  Caefar,  as  Cunobeline  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  ,+,  and  as  he  is  the  earlteft 
monarch  of  the  Britons  whofe  coins  we  have  difcovered.  The 
art  muft  have  been  introduced  before  the  death  of  Cunobeline 
and  the  furrendcr  of  Camulodunum  to  the  Romans.  .  The  death; 
:  of  the  king  happened,  before  the  furrendpry  of  the ,  capital  ^aml 
the  capital  was,  taken  in  the  autumn. of  43  l$.    And  had  Cuno- 
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-beline  furviyed  the  futye&ion  of  his  kingdoinV  lie  could  h6t 

•  have  retained  the  power  of  the  mint;  thai  liberty  bding cbik- 
ikntly  taken  away  by  the  Romans,  the  right  of  coining  being 

.  exercifed  only  by  themfelves,  and  the  coins  being  -all  infcribdd 

.  wth  the  names  of  the  Roman  emperors  **, 

:  But  the  mint,  at  Camulodunum  was  not  the  onty  one  which 
Cunobeline  ere&ed.  He  fet  up  three  others  in  three  other  towAs 
x>f  his  dominions  '\  And  Cara&acus,  pr  (as  he  is  more  properly 
called  by  Richard  and  the  Triades)  Charaticus  and  Caradauc 
fo  defervedly  famous  afterwards  for  his  gallant  oppofition  to  tBe 
Roman  army  and  his  more  gaifcmt  behaviour  to  the  victorious 

ijitoperor,  one  of  the  fops,  of  Cunobeline,  and  his  fucceflbr  in 

.  the  fpvereignty  of  the  Caffii  and  Trinovantes,  adopted  the  fame 
{cheme  and  employed  the  fame  mint-mafter  ".  But  in  all  pro* 
^ability  he  coined  only  a  few  pieces,  his  own  kingdom  beirig 
ibon  reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  himfelf  taking  refuge  with 

•  the  Silures  and  the  Brigantes,  And  we  have  only  one  of  his 
coins  at  pjefent. 

But  the  art  of  coining  could  not  long  remain  confined  withfrv 
the  prpcinfts  of  the  Caffii  and  the  Trinovantes.  And  maiiy 
.  foins  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the  ifland  evince  that  it  did 
not  Thefe  carry  no  appearances  upon  them  that  can  induce 
us  to  attribute  them  to  any  other  than  the  primaeval  Britons. 
Thefe  carry  a  remarkable  and  ftriking  fimilarity  to  the  coins  6f 
Cunobeline.  The  wheel,  the  horfe,  the  crefcent,  and  the  boar, 
£o  frequently  the  devices  upon  the  latter,  appear  as.  frequently 
upon  the  former  X9.  Even  the  name  of  Tafcia,  which  occurs 
fo  often  on  the  coins  of  Cunobeline,  the  appellation  of  the  mint- 
matter  in  all  probability  whom  Cunobeline  originally  invited  into 
the  ifland,  appears  equally  infcribed  upon  fome  of  thefe  **.  And* 
as  many  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  mittft  of  undoubtedly 
Britifh  monuments  *%  fo  feveral  of  them  exhibit  even  the  Britifh. 
chariot,  very  evidently  pourtrayed  upon  them  *\  Being  difcovered 
twithigt.  the  ifland,  and  beariag  in  their  appearances  no  relation. 
IP  my  Qther  country,  the  fuggeftion&  of  good-ifenfe  and  the 
proprieties  of  r^afonipg  would  have  obliged  us  to  refer  them  4a. 

th* 
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the  Britiih  coinage*  But  difcovcrcd  within-  the  country,  caify- 
ing  every  appearance  of  relation  to  it  in"  their  afpe£t,  found  eveii 
among  monuments  indubitably  Britifh,  and  presenting  even  the 
indubitable  fymbols  of  a  Britilh  mint,  it  would  be  the  fqueamiflv* 
nefe  of  folly  to  hefitate  about  their  original  *J. 
;  The  art  of  coining,  thus  introduced  by  Cuntobeline  and  pur* 
iued  by  Cara&acus,  firft  travelled  in  all  probability,  whither  it 
would  moft  eafily  be  carried,  into  the  country  of  the  Dobuni 
Or  Boduni  and  the  kingdom  of  Togodumnus,  the  foil  of  the  one 
ted  the  brother  of  the  other  x\  And  it  afterwards  was  carried 
gradually  through  the  ifland,  being  praftifed  at  Calleda,  Calleva* 
**r  Wallingford,  the  capital  of  the  Attrebates  M  ;  by  Bootica  or 
Boadicia,  the  queen  of  the  Iceni ;  by  Comus  and  by  Calle,  th* 
Sovereigns  of  two  other  principalities ;  and  at  Dumum  or  Durm 
ftcum,  the  Durinum  of  Richard,  the  Durnovaria  of  Antoninus, 
and  the  preient  Dorchefter,  in  the  weft ;  and  both  at  Eburo* 
Ebur-ac,  or  York,  and  at  Eifu,  the  Ifu  Brigantum  of  Antoninus, 
or  Aldborough,  in  the  north  z\ 

Thus  was  the  kingdom  of  Lancadure  firft  provided  with  s 
regular  coinage  a'  few  years  before  the  period  of  the  Roman  i&+ 
raifion.  The  art  of  coining  had  not  opportunity  to  exert  itfelf 
Sufficiently  in  Lancaihirej  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans  fit* 
jjerfeded  the  neceflity  of  it*  At  that  period  therefore  the  quantity 
of  money  within  the  county  rauft  have  been  very  infignifjcant ; 
and  hone  of  k  has  reachfed  the  prefent  age.  But  it  muft  have 
/been  nearly  the.  faaae  in  the  metals  in  the  defign  and  in  the  exe* 
ration,'  as  were  the  4onm  of'  the  Britons  in  general  and  6f  the 
fixigantes  th  partitukr.  The  metals  of  all  were  generally  gold 
filter  or  b*afe,  fbmetimes  amber*  and  even  fometimes  iron  V+ 
Jn  ibme«he  gold  Was  even  minted  without  any.  allay,  la  moft 
the  gold  and  filver  were  confiderably  debafed  *8.  The  minting 
was  frequently  i;ude,  .tli£  firft  efforts  of  the  Britifh  coiners  being 
.jas  devoid  of  prepay  a$  they  went  tmiftfotmed;by  experience* 
"And  the  minting  was  frequently  graceful,  the  art  naturally  te^ 
fining  as  it.  proceeded;  And  at  laft  catching  all  the  fpirft^nd  el& 
"gance  of  the  coins  of  Cunobeline  *V      •    '-'  '  -  --'•       s,..i    .-. 
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Upon  the  coming  of  the  Romans  the  Siftuntian  mint  was 
ijtopt.  But  the  Romans  became  coiners  for  the  Britons,  No  lefs 
than  eleven  mints  in  all  probability  were  eftablifhed  within  the 
pale  of  their  own  government,  two  in  the  two  municipia  and  nine 
in  the  nine  colonies.  And  coins  minted  at  Chefter  at  London  and 
at  York  at  Richborough  at  Colchefter  at  Lincoln  Verulam  and 
Gloucefter  have  been  fafely  tranfmitted  to  the  prefent  days  3\ 
Chefter  from  one  fide  and  York  from  the  other  diffufed  their 
minted  wealth  over  Lancafhire. "  The  Britifh  chiefs  in  general 
appear*  to  have  had  confiderable  riches  among  them.  Thus  Caeiar 
acquired. a  large  booty  in  his  two  dcfcents  upon  the  ifland  *> 
Prafutagus  the  •  king  of  the  Iceni  died  poffefled  of  very  great 
wealth  5\  And  to  a  few  ftates  in  the  fouth,  and  within 
a  few  years  after  their  firft  fubje&ion,  the  philofbphical  Seneca 
lent  more  than  even  four  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds 
of  our  money  upon  good  fccurity  and  exorbitant  intereft  ".  The 
Roman  coins*  that  circulated  in  the  ifland  muft  have  been  gene- 
rally minted  within  it,  as  the  great  number  of  the  mints  fuggefts, 
and  muft  have  been  as  generally  framed  from  the  native  or  im- 
ported bullion  of  it.  The  Roman  coins,  muft  have  been  current 
in  great  numbers  among  the  Britons,  as  the  incredible,  quantities 
that  have  been  difcovered  within  the  ifland  very  clearly  demon* 
Urate.  They  muft  not  have  circulated  merely  among  the  fbldiers 
and  the  traders  of  the  Romans. :  They  muft  have  circulated 
among  the  Britifh  chiefs,  among  the  Britifh  ambaffon*  Hence 
fuch  large  treafures  of  the  Roman  coins  have  been  formerly 
found,  and  are  How  frequently  difcovered,  iri;  every  quarter,  of 
the  ifland.  And  hence  fuch  large  treafures  of  the  Roman  coins 
have  particularly  rifeiv  and  are  daily  riling,  to  light  from  the 
fite  and  from  the  vicinity  of  almoft  evtry  ftationary  town  in,  the 
.kingdom".. 

• 

1  Strabo  p.  265. — *  Ibid,  p.  306.—?  Csefar  p.  88.  See  Pegge's 
Coins  of  Cunobeline  p;  3$.  And  the  Romans  uied  only  pieces  of 
iinftamped  brafs  to  the  days  of  ServiusTullius,  Pliny  lib.  3$.  c.  3. 
— * *  The  tenour  of  the  hiftoiry  in  Dio  p.  957 — 959  plainly  fhews 
Cfcftpbeliae  to  have  been  king  of  the  Caffii  as  well  as  of  the 

Trino- 
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Trinovantes.  On  Plautus's  invafion  of  the  country  6f  the  Caflii, 
in  that  part  which  was  inhabited  by  their  fuhje&s  the  Dobuni* 
he  was  met  by  Cara&acus  and  Togodumnus.  Both  were  fuccef- 
fively  defeated.  The  one  was  killed,  and  the  other  retired. 
The  Dobuni  then  fubmitted.  And  Plautus  followed  up  his 
fucceffes  to  Camulodunum  the  capital. — *  Dio  p.'  959,  and  Pegged 
clafs  2.—*  Pegge  p.  69. — 7  Pegge's  Plates.-^-1'  Strabo  p.  305,  and 
Agric.  Vit.  c.  12. —  *  Camden  c.  340.* — t0  Pliny  lib-  33.  c.  3. — 
11  Pegge  p.  9.- — x*  Ditto. — "  P.  42  1049. — '* Suetonius's Caligula 
c.  44. — ,$  Dio  p.  957,  and  Carte  p.  101.  vol.  I.—16  Gildas's  Hift. 
c.  5. — '7  Pegge  clafs  4.  N°  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  clafs  2.  N°  5. 
and  clafs  5.  N°  r.— "  Clafs  6.  N*  2  — "  Camden's  Coins,  clafs  1. 
N°  8,  io,  11,  13 — 16,  25,  26,  31 — ^  clafs  a.  N°  8,  10,  31, 
and.  3 2,  and  Borlafe's  Coins  N°  5,  13 — 21,  and  22.— TO  Pegge 
p.  21  and  clafs  5,  and  Thorefby*s  Mufieum  p.  338.  N°io.— *x  Bor* 
lafe's  Cornwall  p.  258  and  1 16.—  "  Borlafe  N°  22,  and  Camden 
clafs  2.  N°  30. — **  How  miftaken  therefore  are  Meflieurs  Pegge 
Pettingal  and  Wife !  The  firft  is  willing  to  rejeft  all  but  the 
coins  of  Cunobeline.  And  the  others  are  defirous  equally  and 
abfblutely  to  rejeft  all.—  **  Dio  p.  957*  Camden  clafc  1.  N°  8» 
and  Pegge  p.  59  for  Beric.  See  Carte  p.  100. — *5  Caleda  and 
Calleva  as  Cantrev  and  Cantred.— *6  Camden  clafs  1.  N°  10, 11, 
15,  26,  and  31,  clafs  2.  N°  10  and  32.  As  it  was  very  inaccurate 
*fi  Meffieurs  Speed  and  Borlafe  to  fuppofe  Comus  to  be  the  king 

•of  the  Brkiih  Attrebates,  when  Caefar  plainly  declares  him  to 
have  been  the  lovereign  of  the  Gallic,  fo  was  it  equally  unwary 
in  Mr.  Pegge  to  conclude,  that  hecaufe  the  Camus  of  Caefar  wa$ 
a  Gallic  prince  therefore  the  Comus  of  the  Coins  could  not  pp£- 

•fibly  be  a  Britifh  one  (p.  38).  The  latter  was  undoubtedly  a 
diftinft  perfon  from  the  former.  And  from  the  addition  of  RE. 
upon  the  coins  appears  to  have  been  a  Britifh  king.— And  fee 
another  great  miftake  in  Mr.  Pegge  p.  21,  who  reje&s  all  thp 
coins  of  Prafutagus  Togodumnus  and  Cara&acqs,  becaufe  the 
JBritifh  kings  coined  no  monies  under  the  Romans.    The  latter 

-  may  be  t*ue,  and  the  former  not  be  falfe.     Thefe  princes  might 

.  coin   money    before  the  Romans  fubducd  their  kingdoms.  — 

P  p  a7  Pegge 
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*7  Pegge  P-  84  and  Thorefby's  Mufeum  p.  337. — al  Borlafe  p.  250 
and  Camden  c.  cxiv.  Gibfon.— *9  Camden  clafs  1.  N°  69  1 1 — 16, 
25,  31,  and  others.  —  3°  See  Camden  c.  671,  374,  and  877 
for  London,  Chefter,  and  York,  and  Stukeley's  Caraufius  vol.1, 
p.  66  &c.  for  Richborough,  p.  96  for  Colchefter,  p.  276  and  277 
for  Lincoln,  p.  253  for  Claudia,  Gloucester,  and  pi.  12.  N°  1.  for 
Verulam. — lJ  Strabop.306. — **TacitusAnn.  lib.xiv.  c.31. — "Dio 
p.  1 003.— ,4Iam  forry  to  obServe,thatMr.Pegge  has  fullied  hisufeful 
treatife  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobeline  with  a  rude  ftri&ure  on  the 
late  Dr.  Stukeley.  Let  the  extravagancies  of  Dr.  Stukeley  be. alt 
correfted.  They  ought  to  be.  But  let  not  his  chara£ter  be 
held  up  to  the  public  as  the  mere  fantaftical  enthufiafi  of  anti- 
quities. This  juftice,  gratitude,  and  politenefs  equally  concur 
to  forbid.  His  Strong  intelleft,  his  enterprizing  fpirit,  and  his 
extenSive  learning  muft  ever  be  remembered  with  refpefit  and  re- 
verence. And  even  his  extravagancies*  great  as  they  are,  muft 
be  confidered  as  the  occasionally  wild  colouring- of  that  bright  ray 
of  genius  which  has  not  yet  been  too  frequently  the  portion  of 
our  EngliSh  antiquarians,  and  which  never  feduces  the  dull  critic 
either  into  excellencies  or  into  extravagancies* 


IL 

THE  primaeval  Britons  of  Lancashire  and  the  reft  of  the  ifland, 
whatever  hiftory  has  aflerted  or  antiquarianifm  believed  of  both, 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts  in  general.  This 
their  ability  to  conftruft  the  military  chariots  of  their  country 
is  a  fufficient  indication  in  itfelf.  The  primaeval  Britons  of 
Lancashire  and  the  reft  of  the  ifland  were  even  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  two  or  three  of  the  mechanical  arts  in  particular. 
This  the  ingenioufnefs  of  the  contrivance  and  the  neatnefs  of 
the  execution  in  the  Britifh  chariots  fufficiently  demonstrates. 
Thefe  cars  were  even  admired  by  the  Romans,  were  adopted  by 
individuals  for  their  journeys,  and  were  introduced  by  the  public 
into  their  races  \  And  we  have  the  picture  of  one  of  them 
Sketched  out  by  a  Britifh  hand  and  engraved  upon  a  British 

coin  \ 
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coin  \  There  we  fee  the  charioteer  mounted  on  his  carriage 
before  us,  a  quiver  of  arrows  peeping  over  his  left  (houl4cr,  and 
a  fpear  protended  from  his  left  hand,  his  feet  refting  upon  the 
pole  or  on  a  foot-  board  annexed  to  it,  and  his  body  leaning  over 
the  horfes  in  the  adk  of  accelerating  their  motion.  And  we  have 
the  description  of  another,  which  is  equally  authentic  in  itfelf, 
very  fimilar  in  one  or  two  particulars,  and  more  circumftantial  \ 
There  we  have  the  car  of  a  British  Regulus  bending  behind  and 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horfes ;  its  fides  being  embofled  with  fpark- 
ling  ftones,  its  beam  of  the  poliShed  yew,  and  its  feat  of  the 
fmootheft  bone ;  its  fides  being  replenished  with  Spears,  the  bot- 
tom being  the  footftool  of  the  chief,  and  his  red  hair  flying 
from  his  head  behind  as  bending  forward  tie  wields  the  fpear. 

The  primaeval  Britons  understood  the  ufeful  art  and  pra&ifed 
the  convenient  labours  of  the  pottery.  Many  of  their  earthen 
veflels  have  defcended  to  us  by  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  have  defcended,  or  could  have  been  afcertained  to  them 
if  they  had.  They  have  been  discovered  in  the  fepulchers  of 
the  Britons  upon  Salisbury  Plain  in  Cornwall  and  in  Ireland  \ 
They  were  fome  of  them  rudely  wrought,  and  others  pretty 
neatly  faShioned,  They  were  generally  ornamented  with  little 
moldings  and  circular  channels  about  the  brim.  And  all  but 
one  had  been  burned  in  a  kiln  or  furnace.  This  muft  have  been 
one  of  the  earlieft  arts  upon  which  the  human  understanding 
exerted  its  faculties,  when  it  firft  began  to  attend  to  A  better 
provifion  for  domeflic  occafions  and  the  more  agreeable  accommo- 
dation of  domeflic  life.  In  all  probability  therefore  it  was  imported 
into  the  ifland  with  the  firft  colonifts  of  the  country.  And  the 
Britons  muft  have  gradually  improved  it  afterwards,  forming 
the  perhaps  fhapelefs  veffel  of  their  fathers  in  a  regular  mold, 
•  Strengthening  their  unbaked  clay  by  the  hardening  fires  of  a 
ftove,  and  even  enlivening  their  plain  workmanfhip  with  fome 
little  decorations.  But  the  progrefs  of  the  art  in  Britain  was 
very  unequal  to  its  refinements  on  the  continent.  And  Shells 
were  the .  only  drinking-veffels  of  the  Britons  *.    The  Britons 
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of  the  tireft,  who  had  carried  on  a  long  and  a  clofe  correlpondence 
with  the  continent,  and  who  muft  have  been  acquainted,  if  any 
of  the  Britons  were,  with  the  continental  improvements  in  the 
art,  were  therefore  fond  of  the  foreign  ware  and  gave  it  a  good 
vent  in  their  country  \  But  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  intro- 
duced all  the  refinements  of  Campania,  and  a  pottery  muft  have 
been  neceflarily  ere&ed  at  every  ftationary  town  in  the  kingdom. 
In  the  Mancunian  pottery,  as  I  have  demonftrated  before,  were 
fbme  excellent  artifts  engaged.  And  in  it,  under  the  dire&ion 
of  a  Roman  or  Roman-Frifian  mafter,  the  Mancunians  learnt  to 
model  their  veffels  with  a  latfoe,  to  give  them  the  foft  polifh  of 
a  glazing,  and  to  flourifli  them  with  carvings  and  embois  them 
with  figures  7. 

Nor  were  the  primiseval  Britons  uninftru&ed  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  turner  and  the  employ  of  the  carpenter.  They  were  con- 
verfant  with  both,  forming  their  fhields  either  in  circles  or  in 
lozenges,  tapering  the  fhafts  of  their  fpears  and  arrows,  and 
rounding  the  axles  of  their  chariots 8.  Such  a  degree  of  mecha- 
nical knowledge  could  fcarcely  be  unknown  to  any  nation,  and 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  a  military  one.  And  this  would  ha- 
tu  rally  lead  them  to  the  formation  of  many  domeftic  utenfils  of 
wood.  Such  were  moft  probably  the  firft  domeftic  implements 
of  man  in  general,  the  block  of  the  maple  or  the  beech  being 
firft  fcooped  into  an  unwieldy  unlhapely  veflel,  the  knife  after- 
wards pruning  off  the  excrefcencies  and  correcting  the  form,  the 
lathe  rounding  it  next  into  neatnefs,  and  the  graver  carving  it 
at  laft  into  elegance.  And  with  thefe  implements  or  wood  the 
primaeval  Britons  muft  have  had  trenfluirs,  trenchers,  or  wooden. 
plates,  wooden  cadrs  or  chairs,  and  all  the  wooden  furniture  of 
the  brewery.  The  chairs  we  fee  reprefented  upon  the  coins  df 
Cunobeline„a  winged  figure  being  placed  with  an  helmet  and  trow* 
fers  in  one  of  them,and  the  king's  minter  being  feated  in  another*. 
In  this  refpe&  the  Britons  were  more  polifhed  than  the  Gauls, 
the  latter  even  after  the  conqueft  of  them  by  the  Romans  fitting 
conftantly  upon  the  ground  at  their  entertainments,  and  having 
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only  a  carpet  of  Ikins  beneath  them to.  And  the  Britifli  chairs  were 
either  merely  tall  rounded  blocks  of  wood,  which  our  Mancu- 
nians to  this  day  diftinguifh  by  the  British  appellation  of  Crick- 
ets, Krig-ets,  or  little  elevations,  or  were  provided  with  backs, 
were  mounted  upon  four  fupporters,  or  refted  upon  a  fquare  balls 
of  wood.  And  as  we  have  fpecimens  of  all  thefe  chairs  deline^ 
ated  on  the  coins,  of  Cunot?eline,  fo  we  have  a  cricket  particu- 
larly exhibited  twice  upon  them  in  the  genuine  form  which  it 
carries  in  Lancashire  at  ptefent  ".  The  Romans  probably  very 
Jittle  improved  either  the  wooden  bowl?  the  wooden  plates  or 
Jthe  wooden  chairs  of  the  Britons.  All  of  them  perhaps  were 
baniflied  entirely  to  the  houies  of  the  inferior  Mancunians.  And 
among  the  inferior  Mancunians  have  ail  of  them  defcended  nearly 
co  the  prefent  period,,  and  have  all  continued  nearly  in  their, 
original  confttu&ion; 

The  vitrification  of  iindy  particles  by  the  force  of  fire,  and 
the  various  application  of  the  vitrified  matter  to  domeftic  ufes, 
form  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  difcoveries  in  the  whole  circle  of 
domeftic  improvements..    The  difcovery  however  refulted  not  in 
.  ail  probability  from  the  creative  powers  of  the  human  under* 
{landing.     It  was  merely  the  confequ^noe  of  chance.    Such  have 
been  alcooft  all  the  great  inventions  of  man,  fome  incident  foil- 
citing  hH  attention,  and  reaibn.  becoming  the  pupil  of  contin- 
gency.   And  fuch  was  moft  probably  the  -firft  invention  of  glafs,  • 
land  being  vitrified  by  an,  accidental  fire,  ,and  art  imitating  the 
work  of  cafualty. ,    Many  accidents  of  this  nature  muft  have 
neceflarily  happened  in  the.  earlieft  ages  of  the.  world, .  in.  the. 
firft  efforts  of  the  pottery,,  or  on  the  Gift  formation  of  bricks*. 
And  tradition,  altaoft  the  only  information  that  we  can  have 
concerning  the  commencement  of  the  domeftic  arts,  here  con- 
curs with  probability,  and  afferts  the  firft  glafs  to  have  been 
aftuaily  manufa&ured  by  chance  f\     But  this  event  muft  have 
happened  many  ages  before  the  conftruftion  of  Tyre.     And  that 
lately  emporium  can  have  no  title  to  the  honour  of  the  fir  ft 
difecwery.     In  Tyre  however  w£re  ere&ed  the  firft  public  glafs* 
iieuies  that,  hiftory  mentions:  and  in  Tyre  was  the  only  ftaple 
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of  the  manufactory  for  many  ages  -\  The  fand  of  the  Tyrian, 
fhore,  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  mile  about  the  mouth  of  the  Belus, 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  making  of  glafs,  being  neat  and 
glittering  ,3.  And  the  wide  range  of  the  Tyriaa  commerce  rte- 
ceffarily  gave  a  large  vent  to  the  productions  of  the  furnace.  Bur 
before  the  conqueft  of  Lancashire  public  glafs-houfe*  were  ereCted 
in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul  '*,  and  in  Rrkaifl.  Hence  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  have  been  difcoverdd  fmall  annulets  of  glafs, 
having  a  narrow  perforation  and  a  thick,  rim,  denominated  by 
the  remaining  Britons  Gleineu  Naidroedh  or  Glafs-adders,  and, 
as  the  continuing  fuperftitions  concerning  them  detiaonftrate, 
once  ufed  as  talifmaris  among  the  druids  t$.  And  hence  in  the 
Narrows  upon  Salifbury  Plain,  which  are  certainly  older  than 
the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  and  which  are  -probably *  prior .  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  Belgae,  beads  of  glafs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  numbers.  Many  of  them  were  fragle  and  pierced 
for  the  introduction  of  a  firing, '  and  many  were  combined  .toge- 
ther m  the  making,  and  twitted  round  a  fmall  rod  of  the  fame 
metal  M.  Thus  proficients  as  the  Britons  certainly  were  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  annulets  and  beads  of  glafs,  no  queftion  can 
be  made  but  they  applied  it  dire&ly  to  domeftic  ufes,  and  formed 
with  it  many  domeftic  inftruments.  And  hiftory  aflures  us  that 
they  actually  did,  and  that  they  manufactured  a  confiderafele 
quantity  of  glafs-veffels  ,7.  Thefe  without  doubt,  like  their 
annulets,  were  green,  blue,  yellow,  or  black,  and  many  of  them 
curiodfly  ftreaked  with  other  colours  l8.  And  the  procefs,  in 
the  manufactory  of  the  glafs  muft  have  been  nearly  the  fame 
without  doubt  among  the  Britons,  as  it  was  among  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Gauls.  The  fand  of  the  fhores  being  reduced  to  a  fuf- 
.ficient  finenefs  by  art,  it  was  mingled  with  three-fourths  of  nitre, 
and  both  were  melted  together.  The  metal  was  then  poured 
into  other  veflels,  was  left  to  harden  into  a  mate,  and  was  after- 
wards replaced  in  the  furnace.  There  it  became  clear  $nd 
tranfparent  in  the  boiling,  and  was  then  figured  by  blowing:  or 
modelled  by  the  lathe  into  all  fuch  veflels  as  were  wanted  **• 
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And  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  muft  have  little  improved  this 
curious  manufa&ory  of  Britain,  as  they  univerfally  preferred  fil- 
ver  and  gold  to  glafs  for  the  compofition  of  their  drinking-vef- 
fels  *\  They  made  indeed  great  improvements  in  their  own  at 
Rome  during  the  government  of  Nero.  The  bowls  and  cups 
of  this  metal  then  rivalled  the  bowls  of  porcelain  in  their  dear- 
nefsv  and  then  equalled  the  cups  of  chryftal  in  their  cleamefs  ". 
But  thefe  were  infinitely  too  coftly  for  general  ufe.  Thefe  un- 
doubtedly were  never  attempted  in  Britain,  and  never  made  their 
appearance  in  the  ifland.  And  the  common  glafles  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  Roman-Britons  muft  have  been  infinitely  inferior  in 
goodnefs,  and  from  the  few  fragments  that  have  been  difcovered 
at  the  ftations  of  the  former  or  the  ftationary  towns  of  the  latter 
appear  to  have  generally  confifted  of  a  clear  but  greenly  t indued . 
metal. 

Native  amber,  once  the  fubjed  of  fabulous  abfurdities  and  the 
occafion  of  ridiculous  contentions,  is  the  exfudation  of  the  gumn&y 
trees  .which .  formerly  lined  all  the  northern  coaft  of  Germany, 
and  remain  in  various  places  upon  the  margin  of  the  Baltic  at 
prefent.  This  beauteous  diftiliation,.  dropping  from  its  parent 
boughs,  often  fell  dire&ly  into  the  fea,  was  often  carried  from 
the  fhore.by  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  and  was.  often  fwept  from 
the  banks  by  the  defceat  of  the  rivers  aY  It  muft  therefore 
have  been  frequently  found,  as  it  is  fometimes  difcovered  to  the 
prefent  period,  along  the  margin  of  our  eaftern  coaft  x\  And 
the  primaeval  Britons  appear  to  have  poflcfled  very  confiderable 
quantities  of  it.  This  they  flattened  into  fquarea  and  molded 
into  circles,  and  their  females  ftrung  them  as  beads  and  wore 
them  as  necklaces  **.  Nor  was  this  peculiar  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Britons.  The  Gallic  women  in  the  north  of 
Italy  did  the  fame  as  late  as  the  aera  of  Agricola* s  expedition 
into  Lancafhire  t5.  And  the  Britons  formed  their  amber  into 
feveral  domeftic  veflels  *\  In  this  ftate  of  their  amber-manur 
factory  were  they  fobbed  by  the  Romans,  and  nearly  in  this 
ftate  they  muft  have  continued  under  them;  the  Romans  only 
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teaching  them  in  all  probability  a  greater  neatnefs  in  the  figure 
of  their  beads  and  a  greater  elegance  in  the  ftuipe  of  their 
veflels. 

The  firft  formation  of  brafs,  as  we  are  afiured  by  hiftorica! 
infallibility,  was  a&ually  prior  to  the  fl^od,  and  was  difcovered 
even  in  the  feventh  generation  from  Adam  ".  The  ufe  of  it 
however  was  not,  as  feems  generally  believed  and  the  Arandeliaiv 
marbles  affert,  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  iron*  They  Were 
both  firft  known  in  the  fame  generation,  and  were  both  firft 
wrought  by  the  fame  difcoverer  *\  Anil  the  knowledge  of  both 
muft  have  been  afterwards  diffufed  over  tire  world  with  the  dif- 
fufed colonies  of  the  Noachicfee.  An  acquaintance  with  the  one 
or  the  other  muft  have  been  absolutely  ncceflary  to  the  exiftence 
of  the  coionifts,  to  the  clearing  away  of  the  woods  about  their 
fettlements,  and  to  the  ere&ion  of  houfes  for  their  habitation. 
And  as  the  nations  in  the  eaft  appear  to  have  worked  their  mines, 
of  iron  and  copper  in  the  remoteft  periods  tif  their  hiftory  ", 
fo  the  tribes  of  the  primaeval  Britons  in  the  weft  appear  to  haw 
been  particularly  acquainted  wkh  both  *9. 

Of  all  the  metals  the  moft  beneficial  to  man  is  iron.  And  the 
veins  of  it  are  therefore  the  moft  univerfally  diffufed.  Providence 
has  ftored  almoft  every  region  of  the  world,  and  lias  particu- 
larly replenilhed  the  hills  of  Britain,  with  that  ufefiil  ore.  But 
the  primaeval  Britons  were  long  unapprised  of  their  native 
wealth.  It  was  late  before  any  mines  of  iron  were  opened  in 
the  iiland.  They  appear  to  have  bwn  begun  only .  a  few  yean 
before  the  defcent  of  Cjsefar^  and  even  then  were  carried  on,  npt 
by  the  original  Britons*  but  by  the  commercial  Belgae  -°.  To 
that  period  both  the  Britons  and  the  Belgae  muft  have  received 
from  the  continent  all  the  iron  that  they  had  among  them.  And 
at  the  period  of  Caefar's  iavafion  the  quantity ,  which  was  col- 
lected in  the  ifland  wa$  very  infignifkaut  so,  BMt  iron  miocs 
being  once  difcovered,  others  would  be  imrciediately  opened. 
And  a  confiderable  manufactory  of  iron  was  accordingly  efta- 
bliihed  in  the  kingdom  hdare  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ".    In  this 
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imrffc  many  cbmeftie  titenfils  have  beeii  fotmea  by  the  primaeval 
Britons.     The  iron  itaoney  of  the  Britons  evinces  theni  to  have 
pofiefled  the  fecret  of  caftihg*  their  koct  and'ft&nipmg  h.     And 
th^  ij^tifai&ity,  whiih  Appears  t6  have  extended  into  the  fartheft 
ftgibh*  efrjthe  ntirrik  *%' had  Certaftify  learnt  the  art  of  hardening 
fh^fron  into  fteel.    '  This  was  a  ftctet  Wefl  known  at  this  period 
among1  their'  Celticf  brethren  on  the  coritmeht.  *   The  fteel  of  the 
Spaniards  bbre  as  great  a  reputation  as  it*  bears  at  pnefent ".    Arid 
Srrhsit  fairtfl!  mirror- of  the  original  Bwtrfh,  tHe  native  language* 
&Fite£Liti;"iht  ap'pebktidr^bf  ftefel  h;nbt  Roman  at  all,  the  ap- 
j^ilatfdh  .of  fteel  is' a&ualiy  and  abfolttiely  BrithhV"B«t:  th£ 
mantifacWr  xnuflr  hare  been  unddubtedft  enforced  and  the  forgek 
muft  hive  been  undoubtedly  multiplied1  bt  the 'Romans    OheJ 
fcrg;e' perhaps  was  ereclfed  fri  tHe  vfcmity'bf  erefy  ftdtiori. "  Aft2f 
wirMi'fche  wefterH  Hding  of  YorkfhttVand*  in  then  heighbottri 
hoed of •  Ndrth-Brre'rleyV  ahlid  many  be*  of"  tihdera  heaped' nft 
tit  thV  adjacent  fields,  <fome  years  aigo  was  fbtihd-  a  quantity '  ox 
Roman  coins  carefully  fepofited  m  one  of  theni  u,    •  '    '•'  «j: '•''•' 
«  Whetothe  gritbnV  irripdrted-  all'  thtehr  iron  frbm  rfc^coftrmen'rV 
they  imported  alfd  all  their- brail.1''  Another!  tHe/ .  Katf  &afetf 
folntrddtee  «lw'fbmieH  theyftffl'con^feue^'t^Vecel^e'Vffe^t- 
«er  *      Their  want  bf  fhemefh!  remained,  and  no' 'mules' 6r*  re 
«fere  opened  in  flietflarid-*1 '  111  th^rifeff  ages  wlioTe Wanner? 
feiVe'becn  delmeatedr*bytliei,pencir]of1Hiftory,  we'fihd'thV  ^en- 
ttorb  of 'thelrNvarriows^^^ 

And  <he"mbft  authentic ': of  aH',thc;pfo^me' records' b'Fafaiqmty 
tor  that  "reafon  '  miiftakenly- tos  '•  tKe4' '  ffrft  difebve'ry '■'&;  frbri'  * 
touple  of  centuries  ;below'tHc  aera'of*  theTrojtfrt  war  ".  1  EveY}' 
military  nation,  as  fnch,  is  naturally  ffudibtis  of  bfightnefs  'in 
Jts  arms.  -Arid  the  Britons  particularly  gloriecr'iri'tfie^ricatheff 
O^ttiefirs'8;-1  Fo^thrs^rbtifoii  tile  nations  of  the  woricfili  g^fiei^f 
ftill  fabricated  their  arms  of  rBrafs' even  long  after  the  AViiiideliatf 
iera  for  the  difcovery  of  iron  *\  For  this  reafoii  the  primeval 
Nitons  in  particular  ftiH1  continued  to  import  brafs  fr<5m  the 
C**itiiieiit,  though  they  had  found  iron- td  bt  a1  native  of' the 
country, -and-  could'  have  fuppNed  themfelves  with  a  fitfficferit 
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quantity,  of  it.  And  for  this  reafoti  the  latter  appear  to  havp 
carefully  repofited  their  brazen  weapons  in  cloth,  and  to  have 
even  provided  them ; with  regular  cafes40*  . 

.  When  the  Britons .  imported  their  iron  and  br^fa  from  the 
Ga^c  consent,  they  muft  neceflariLy  have  purchafed  the  latf^f 
at  an  eafier  expence  than  they  procured  the  former*  The  Gauls, 
had  certainly  many  large  brafs- works  carried  on  in  the  kingdom,, 
but  feem  to  have  had  few  iron  forges  within  it 4i.  And  this  would 
naturally  induce  the  Belgse  to  be  lefs  diligent  in  their  enquiry 
after  "the  veins  of  copper  and  calamine  at  hoipe,  than  in  their; 
fearch  for  the  courfes  of  iron  orpt;  though  the  erne  was  equally 
difcoverable  in  ;the  ifLand  as  theother*  and  lay  equally  witjiin, 
the  jBelgic  regions  of  it*  Brafs  being  thus  cheaper  to  the  Bri- 
tons than  iron,  they  formed  of  courfc  fome  domettic  as  well  as 
military  implements  of  it.  Such  domeftic  uteris  were  cojrv- 
jpoii  among  the  Gauls  4V  And  fuch  were  common  ^mqng  the 
^itons^  either  imported  into  the  ifland,  as  fome  undoubtedly 
were,  or  manufactured  within  it,  as  others  affuredly  were 4I^ 
The  Britons ;  had  certainly  brafs-fbu^exies  ere&eji  amoi>g  tfaem> 
tnd  certainly  minted  money  and  fabricated  weapons  of  brafs, 

bi  this  condition  of  thp  brafs*works  the  Roiqanp  entered  t}& 
ifland*  And  feeing  fo  great  a  demand  ^mong  the  Britons  fjap? 
the  article  of  brafs,  they  mud  fpeedily  have  inftru&ed ,  th$m  jtg 
difcover  the  materials  of  it  among  themfelves.  XJbis  muft 
have  unavoidably  refulted  from  the .  conqueft  of  t\\?  Romans* 
Th<?  power  of  furprizing  their  hew  fubje&s  with  fo  unexpected 
a  difcovery  would  naturally  ftimulate  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
intell$&.  The  defire  of  obliging  themfelves  wjth  fo  cheap  a 
lupply  of  that  ufeful  metal,  stationary  as  thejjr  were  U*  thfi 
kingdom,  would  naturally  adu^te  the  f^liifhnefs  qf  the  Rqmait 
heart*  The  veins  of  copper  and  the,  beds  of  calamine  would  be 
eafily  found  out  by  an  experienced  enquirer, after;thepi  5  >aad  the 
former  metal  was  therefore  diftin^uUhed  among  the  Brjto&s  -by 
the  one  Roman  appellation  of  Cyprium  Koppr  or  Cppper..  Add 
many  founderies  of  "brafs  appear  to  have  been  .eftaljliftied  by  the 
Roman-Bfitons  in  many  parte  pf  the  iflandj     S<?n>e  piuft  have 
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been  unddubtedly  ere&ed  before,  one  perhaps  within  the,  con- 
fines of  every  kingdom  and  moft  probably  in  the  vicinity  of 
every  capital.  One  at  leafl  muft  have  been  neceffary  in  order 
tcr  fiipply  the  armoury  of  the  principality:  and  one  perhaps  was. 
Efficient  for  moft  of  the  Britifh  dates.  But  feveral  appear  ta 
liive  been  now  eftablifhed  within  every  principality,  and  one  per- 
haps near  every  ftatibnary  town.  Two  of  thefe  forges  have  been 
discovered  in  the  fingle  county  of  Eflbx  and  within  a  narrow 
portion  of  It,  one  of  them  at  Fifield,  and  the  other  at  DatH 
bury  4*.  And  a  third  was  placed  upon  Earfley  Moor  in  York* 
fhire,  twelve  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  York  and  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Ifurium  or  Aldborough  «. 

A  brafs  kettle,  the  workmanfhip  in  all  probability  of  a  Britifh 
or  Roman-Britifh  foundcry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mancheiter* 
was  fome  years  ago  difepvered  in  one  of  our  Mancunian  njoflbs* 
and  is  how  lodged  among  the  petty  curiofities  of  our  Mancunian 
library.     It  is  about  five  inches  and  a  half  in  di»ro$ter  and  two* 
and  a  half  in  depth,  and  is  fitted  with  a  flat  handle  of  brafs, 
And  the  metal  of  this  Ikillet,  like  the  metal  of  the  Britifh  coins 
and  the  Britifh  battle-axes,  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  lead. 
Such  a  mixture  was  requifite  to  make  the  brafs  fufficiently  obe- 
dient to  the  worker's  tool.     The  proportion  of  the  temperature 
was  the  fame  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  being  eight  pounds  of  lead  tq 
one  hundred  of  brafs  4%  and  nearly  quadrating  with  the .  proppr- 
tibnobferved  at  prefent.  .  But  the  palenefs  of  the  metal  in, the 
axes  the  coins  and  the  ikillet  evinces  the .  proportion  in  Britain 
to  have  been  very  different.     And  the  lead  of  al}  muft  be  nearly 
as  Dr.  Richafdfon.  has  eft i mated  it  to  be  iq  foipae,  one  full  third 
of  the  whole  cbmpofition  4\  }. 
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:  .*  Cicero1*  Fam.  Epift.  lib.  vii.  E,  7,  and  Sidoniqs  Apollinaris 
(Strmondus)  carmen  23  and  lin.  306  and  351. — *  Borlafe's  Coins 
N°  22,  and  Camden  clafs  2.  N°  20.  — J  Oifian  vol.  I.  p.  11. — - 
4  Stukeley'sStonehenge  p.  44  and  plate,  Borlafe  p.  233  and  plate 
18,  and  Wright"  s  Louthiana  b.  iii.  plate  2. — s  B,  I.  ch.  vii.  f.  2. 

Q  q  2  6  Strabo 
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~J  Strabo  p,  265. — 7  Pliny  lib,  xxxw.  c.  12.  vel  <|u*  rotfc  fiuat, 
and  the  bpwl  mentioned  before  in  b.  I.  ch.  ii.  f.  3.— -The  glazed 
earthen  rings  of  Camden  c.  8 15  mufi  have  been  Roman-Brkiflu 
—*  Pegge^s  Coins  daft  4,  C,  clafs  5.  N°  4*  and  clafs  6.  N°3.-— 
9  Clafs  2.  N°  3.  and  clafe  3.  N°  1  and  6.—  *°  Diodorus  jx  35  J.— 
u  Pegge  clafs  4.  N*  1  and  3— 14  Pliny  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  26.— X3  Ibid. 
~-*4  Ibid.—15  Camden  c.  815.— ,6  Stukeley's  Abujy  p.  26  and  43 
£nd  45,  and  Stonehenge  pf  45  and  plate  32  and  4- — 17  Strabo 
P-  3°7.*  v**#  <™?vi,    Thejfeand  the  accompanying.  word$  have 
been  applied  by  fame  tp  mean,,  not  what  were  made  by  the  Bri- 
tons, but  what  were  imported  into  Britain.     But  the  nature  of 
f  he  other  particulars  mentioned  by .  Strabo  is  a  fufficient  proof  to 
the  contrary.     They  arp  fuch  as  could  be  manufactured  only  by 
the  Britons.— '■  Stonehenge  p.  45,  and  Camden  c,  815. — l9  Pliny 
lib,  xxxvi.  c.  26,— *Q  Ibid^**  Ibid,T—a*  See  Pliny  lib,xxxvii.  c,2f 
and  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ,  c.45.— r  %1  Diodorus  ^348,  Cam- 
den p.  350  and^7i3,   and  Dale's  Harwich  p.  112  and  275.3— 
**  Diodorus  ibid,  and  Strabo  p.  307,  and  Abury  p.  44 ,  and  Stone- 
henge p.  45  and  plate  32.  — -  *'  Pliny  lib.'  xxxvii.  c.  3.— *'  Strabo 
p.  307.  —  *7  Genefis  ch.  iv.- —  *s  Deuteronomy  ch.  viii*    See  alfb 
ch,  iii. — '9  Caefar  p,  88.— How  miftaken  therefore  are  Mpntfau* 
con,  Borlafe*  and  all  the  antiquarians,  in  trailing  to  the  .Aran? 
delian  marbles  for  the  aera  of  the  firft  formation  of  hrafs,  groffly 
overlooking  the  pofitive  and  exprefs  accounts  of  injtpkation !— ^ 
JO  Caefar  p.  88.— "  Strabo  p^oj. — 3*  Offian  vol.  I.  p.  1.4,  55*  an^ 
62.^"  Pliny  lib,  xxxiv.  c.  14,  Diodorus  p.  356,  and  Martial 
:lih.  iy.  E.  55.-T-.3*  Dr.  Richardfon's  Letter  in  Leland  voL  IX.—* 
"•'  Cgefar  p.  88.— .s6  Strabo  p  305. — 37  Arundelian  Marbles  in  Pri- 
•deaux  p.;  163  &c— "  Solinus  c.  22. — S9  Borlafe  b.  iii.  ch.  13.— 
^Ibid,— «.4X  Pliny  lib-  xxxiv.  c.  &  and  14.—  4a  Strabo  p.  265  ^nd 
Diodorus  p.  35«— -43  Strabo  p.  265.— 4V  Borlafe  b.  iii.  q.  13. — 
45  Jbid.™ 46  Pliny  lib.  xxxiv,  c  8.— 47  Leland  vol.  IXv    See'Itnu 
Cur.  p.  55  foj  this  kettle. 
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IN  this  Hikit  of  the  Brhrfh  manufactories,  when  the  hifls  of 
Britain  were  found  *to  be  replenished,  as  even  in  the  third  cen- 
tury they  were  actually  difcovered  to  abound,  With  a  rich  variety 
of  all  forts  of  metals  "* ;  the*  primaeval  Britons  of  Lancaftiirer 
and  their  brethren  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  muft  have 
flept  upoii'ikinS  of  beafts,;  and  have  lain  upon  the  floor  of  their 
apartments  \  This  jnuft  have  been  the  practice  univerfally  inr 
the  firft  ages.  This  was  originally  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  in  particular  '.  But  the  prefent  example  of 
the  Romans  fuggefted  to  the  Siftuntii  the  ufer  and  the  prefent 
introdu&ion  of  agriculture  lupplied  the  Siftuntii  with  the  me^ns, 
of  the.  neater  cOovenierijp^  6f  ft£a\<r-beds.  For  many  ages  the 
heds  of  the  Romans  wei%uconftantly  cotnpofed  of  ftrawr  and. 
ftraw  ftill  formed  the  beds  of  the  foldiers  and  the  officers  at  the 
conqueft  of  Lancashire  \  From  them  the  Britons  in  general 
and  the  Manctmians'ih  particular  muft  have  learnt  the  ufe  of 
ftraw-beds  at  this  pfefi^rd  ;  and  with  both  it  continued  for  many 
centuries  afterwards.  Straw  was  ufed  even  iri  the  royal  bed- 
rooms  of  England  aS  fate  as  the  conclufion  of  the  thirteerith? 
century  5.  Moft  of  our  Mahcunirin  peafants  ufe  beds  of  chaff  atr 
prefent.  And  ftraw-bods  remain  general  in  France  and  in  Italy 
to  the  pr'dferit  moment.  But  at  this  peffbd  the  bed  was  no  longer 
fuffered  to  reft  updn  the  ground?.  The  better  mode  that  had  veryr 
antiently  prevailed  in  the  eaft,  and  that  had  long  before  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy,  was  now  adopted  in  Britain,  and  the  bed  was- 
mounted  upon  pedeftals V 

The  hearth  of  the  primaeval'  Britons  feems  to  have  been  fixed* 
in  tlie  middle  or  their  great  halls,  being  pretty  certainly  nothing 
more  than  a  large  ft  one,   depreffed  perhaps  a  little-  below  the- 
level  qf  the  floor,  and  thereby  adapted  to  contain  the  afties*   But 
this  muft  have- been  now  changect  for  a  portable  fire-pan,  raifed* 
upon  low  fupporters*  and  fitted  with  a  circular  grating  of  bars,. 

-Suchi 
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Such  were  the  fire-hearths  of  the  Gauls  in  the  firft  century f; 
Such  were  the  fire-hearths  of  the  Welch  in  the  i  oth  \  And 
fuch  have  continued  among  us  very  nearly  to  the  prefent. 
Thefe  were  large  enough  am6ng  the  Gauls  to  allow  the  impo- 
sition of  two  or  three  caldrons  upon  therm,  and  to  admit  the  ar- 
rangement of  two  or  three  fpits  before  them 9.  And  fuch  appears 
from  the  mode  fb  lately  remaining  among  us  to  have  been  equally 
the  cafe  among  the  Britons  in  the  hour  of  hofpitality ;  equally  in 
England  and  in  Gaul  the  guefts  being  feated  by  the  fire,  and  the 
caldrons  being  all  charged  and  the  fpits  all  loaded  with  entire  joints 
of  meat 10.  .       - 

The  firing  of  the  primaeval  Britons  was  certainly  wood.  The 
firing  of  the  Roman  Britons  muft  have  been  wood  and  charcoal!* 
The  native  Romans  were  certainly  ignorant  of  that  black  in- 
flammable fuel  which  we  now  denominate  Coal.  There  are  no 
beds  of  it  at  all.  within  the  compafsrf  Italy.  The  great  line  of 
that  fotfil  feems  tofweep.away  round  the  globe  from  North* 
eaft  to  South- weft,  not  ranging  at  a  diftance  even  from  the 
ibuth-eafterly  regions  .of  our  own  ifland,  as  is  generally  imagin- 
ed, but  a&ually  vifiting  France  and  yet  avoiding  Italy.  >  But  the 
primaeval  Britons  muft  have  certainly  ufed  it.  In  tfte  diftri& 
particularly  of  our  own  Mancuoiumv  to  whofe  foil  nature  has 
happily  committed  the  precious  depofit  and  in  whole  cells,  pro^ 
vidence  has  kindly  treafured  up  an  inexhauftible  abundance  of  it, 
the  Britons  could  not  have  remained  unapprized  of  the  agreeable 
combuftible  around  them.  The  Mancunian  rivulets  not  unfre- 
.quently  bring  down  fragments  of  coal  from  their  native  moun- 
tains, the  extremities  of  the  ftiel  often  riling  into  day-light,  and 
little  pieces  being  waihed  away  by  the  neighbouring  waters.  A  lid 
in  the  long  and  winding  courfe  of  thefe  various,  currents  the  Bri- 
tons mn ft  naturally  have  foon  marked  the  ihining  jetty  ftones  in 
the  channel,  and  by  the  aid  of  accident  or  the  force  of  reflexion 
haye  found  out  the  confiderable  utility  of  them.  But  we  can 
advance  ftilj  nearer  to  a  certainty.  Several  pieces  »of  coal  were 
found  a  few  years  ago  in  the  bed  of  fand  beneath  the  Roman 
road  tQ  Ribchefter,  when  both  wire  dug  up  at  the  conftrudlidxi  of 
Mr.. Phillips's  houfe  in  the  Quay-ftreeu     Two  or  three  of  them 
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were  as  large  as  hen-eggs*  .  And  others  were  difcovered  in  the 
{amp  bed  of  fend  fixty  yards  to  the  weft  of  the  road  in  the  year 
1.770*,    But,  what  is  #U1  more  remarkable,  the  number  of  pieces 
under*  ttie  Roman,  road  was  no  lefs  than  thirty  or  forty,  and  a. 
quantity  rof  Slack  or.  fmall  powdery  coal  was  actually  difcovered. 
With  thecou     Thefe  two  ligpificant;  circumftances  fully  evince 
the  coaly  fragments  not  to  have  been  brought  by  the  currents 
frpjHt  the  hills,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
©round  on  whicjiihey  were  difcovered.     They  muft  have  been 
all  derived  immediately  from  x the  -quarry  by  the  fame  hands  that 
lodged  them,  upon  the  fpot.     The  large  pieces  muft  have  been 
varionfly  difpeefcd,  if  they;  had  ever  been  rolled  along  a  channel. 
Ajjd  the  flack  muft  have  been  abfolutely  dlflipated  entirely,  if. it 
had  ever  been  ihifted  by/^eujipreat.     They,  miift  have,  been  all 
lodged  upon  the  fpot.be fore  ft hejjfoad  of  the  "Romans  covered  it; 
That  ground  hieing  in  the  tqamediajEe  neighbourhood  of  Mince- 
nion,  the  Batons  l^d  there  r  repofaed  a.quahtify  of  coals  for  the 
ufc  of  the  garriiba,:  and  rmaay  of  the  fmaller  pieces  and  fbme  of 
the ,  flack  ?  were  j%atu tally  f juried  in  the.  fcft  fand  upon  which, 
they^were  laid-  ,That .  the:  primaeval  Britons  ■  were  acquainted 
with  the,  black  .con^biiftibte  which  is  generated  in  the  bowels  of 
th>e  .earth,.  Is  evident  from . the  diftingulfhing  appellation  for  it 
ampngft  us  at.prefent,  Coal^which  is  certainly  not  Saxon  and  is 
as  certainly  British*  which  jauift  have  been  tranfmitted  from  the 
Britons  to  the,  Swppsj^dtys,  and.  which  fubfifts  among  the  Irifh  in 
their  Guai  to  this- day.-    Arid  that  the:  primaeval  Britons  made 
ufe  of  coal,  in  the  Caftle-rfield,  b-evidentfrom  the  cindery  drofs, , 
tUe,  certain  and  actual  -  refufe  of   fome  confiderable   coal-fire,  * 
which  has.  been  rlately,  difc$v$fqd.in  the  Caftle-field, .  It  was 
ibufld  about  fotur  or  five  yeaf s  ago*  a  largilh  quantity  of  it  lying 
ip  x  pit;  thr^e  or  four  feet  deep  in.the  ground,  and  contiguous  to 
the  Roman  road  at,th,e  e^tr^mity  of  the  field.    It  was  alfo  found 
$bout  four  or  five  yp^rs  ago  on  cutting  down  .the  Roman  road 
at   the  fam^r  point  from  the  furface  to  the  bafe,.,and    ftill  to 
^his  day  more  in^ejfe&ly  appears  in' the  Qpen  curious  front  of 
the  Roman  road,  a  remarkable  feam. of*  black  rubbifii  extending 
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for  fevera!  yards  betwixt  two  courfes  of  gravel,   one  a  yard  iii 
Rcight  above  and  the  other  about  a  foot  In  depth*  below,  fpre*l* 
fn£  about  two  niches  in  thicknerfc  at  the  nctrthiifn  'etttl,  wiieri 
the  pit  was  found,  and  reguhrrfy  n&rrbW-ing  from  it  afcrofs'fhe! 
face   of  the  road.     Thfs   hadeividentlyiiWrfore;^ 
upon  the  road  by  the  Romans  from  tHfe  materials  6f  the  pit  uporf 
dhe  fide  of  it,  as  they  caft  up  theneigfttiouHng  ground  to  form  the 
bafis  of  the  road.  And  this  n'atti realty ^^d'ifp^fed  itfejf,aSit  ffew  frbiff 
ifhe  fhovel,  in  thd  thtckeA  c6iirfe'  imMe&idttij  und&  tHef  hand* 
and*  in  thethinrieft  layer  at  thfe^ar^eft-extteiilityfrotn  it.  ;f 
have  collected  cinders .myfelf  frclm  the* Team,  mikeff!witlifbrner 
weighty  metallic  matter  that  fhewed  the  coal-fire  to  have  be- 
longed'to  Ibme  forge  in  the  Caftle-field."  ;  And  rT  have  myfelf 
picked  out  feveral  large  fragments  bfrbfck  &onV  the  gVaVel  Mike- 
diately  under  the  feam,  which*  mirf^lfa^^to  it rbtrrfitfrom  ^ 
neighbouring<MedIock  and  laid  upon  tfhdMV)"f  ^r&d'bdfore  if." 
And  the  Romans  and  the  Saxons  appear  actually  and  equally 
ufing  coal  in  the  provinces  ofBritairf.1"  Within  the  Weft-Riding 
*F  Yofkfhire  rfttd  in  the  nfeigliboiVHt)tik  itt;tton^Wi&leyl  antfS 
itoanv  beds  of  coal-clnddi-s  heaped  tfip  irf  thiLacHaceiit  fields, 'foriib* 
years  ago  was  found  a  quantity  of  R6hiaH  cokfe  v^ry  careftrlljr 
repofited  in  one  of  them  u.     And  as  early  is  tlfcyear  852  a  grahf 
was?  madte  of  fome  lands  'by  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  tinder  the 
fefervation  of  certain  boons'  and  jitfytoiend  hijikhidtto  the  mor' 
naftcry,:  tfrife   night's  entertainment,  thirty  ;ffiiflmg^,.  ahdon? 
horfe,  ten  veflels  of  Welch  ale,J  fix  Hundred'  Ibavfefc,'  Wd'  dxerf 
ready-killed,  and  two  calks  of  rortxmoii  die,  lixty  cait-tdads  of 
wood,  and  twelve  of  £p££an  foftil  oV  £it  coai  M::;'  The'exten- 
five'  beds  of  coal  therefbfe, l  with  ivhich  the  kltigdorn  6f  Eng- 
land, in  general  and  the  ^fbciii&s'  bf  Manchdfter  lh  particular 
fcre  fo*  happily  ftored,/  muft   have  been  firft  noticed  by  the  Ikilt 
and  firft  opened  by  the  labour  of  the  Britons,  and  fbme  time 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  us.     And  the  nearer 
quarries  in  the  concfirring '  confines  of  Bradford  Newton  'and 
Manchefter  muft' naturallv  have  firft  attfadted'  the  notice,  arul 
have  firft  invited  the  inquiries,  "of  the  Britons.     The*  current  of 
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the  Mediock  that  runs  betwixt  the  beds  of  the  minerals  and 
^vafhes  the  fides  of  the  quarries  would  certainly  bring  down  fpe~ 
cimens  of  their  native  wealth,  would  lodge  many  of  them 
around  the  foot  of  the  Caftle-field,  and  would  allure  the  Bri- 
tons fucceffively  tp  a  careful  colle&ion  of  the  one  and  to  a  cu- 
rious inquiiition  after  the  other.  But,  even  for  ages  after  the 
difcovery,  wood  continued  to  compote  the  principal  firing  of  the 
nation*  Thus  in  the  little  rental  of  the  above-mentioned  eftate 
we  fee  fixty  cart-loads  of  wood  referred  for  the  abbey  and  only 
twelve  of  coal.  Wood  muft  have  naturally  continued  the  prin- 
cipal firing  of  the  kingdom  as  long  as  the  forefts  and  thickets 
continued  to  prefent  their  ready  fuel  to  the  hand.  And  fuch 
it  remained  at  Manchefter  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, notwithstanding  the  difcovery  of  another  fpecies  of  fuel 
which  was  abfblutely  as  acceffible  as  wood.  This  is  that  loofe 
fibrous  fubftance  which  our  Mancunian  mofles  have  for  ages  af- 
forded us  in  fuch  luxurious  plenty,  and  which  we  find  fo  con* 
venient  in  our  Mancunian  houfes  ,z.  This  moil  inflammable  of  all 
fuel  would  naturally  he  discovered  before  the  coal,  and  mud 
have  been  known  to  the  primaeval  Britons.  But  it  makes  its 
firft  appearance  in  hiftory  together  with  coal,  and  is  equally 
mentioned  with  it  in  the  Peterborough  rental,  the  fixty  cart- 
loads of  wood  and  the  twelve  of  foffil  coal  being  accompanied 
with  fix  of  ^eajltoa,  earth,  or  turf.  And  to  the  green  faggot, 
the  dried  billet,  the  turf,  and  the  coal  of  their  former  fires  the 
Britons  now  learned  to  add  the  charcoal  of  the  Romans.  The 
method  which  the  Romans  now  taught  them  of  charking  the 
coal  continues  eflentially  the  fame  to  the  prefent  moment.  THfc 
young  timber  which  was  intended  for  charcoal  being  cut  into 
billets  ai^d  heaped  into  a  pile,  it  was  covered  over  with  a  ftruc- 
ture  of  clay.  The  fire  was  then  lighted  within  the  mimic  fur- 
nace. The  hardening  coat  of  the  clay  was  pierced  with  long 
poles.  And  the  heat  and  the  fmoke  were  gradually  emitted 
together  \ 

The  primaeval  Britons  appear  to  have  carefully  worked  their 

mines  of  lead,  and  to  have  extracted  great  quantities  of  metal 
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from  them  "\  And  not  only  the  Beigit  but  the  aboriginal  Bri- 
tons were  engaged  in  thta  employ*  The  mines  of  the  SBUj 
isles  were  worked  by  Che  one*  and  the  riches  of  the  Peak  wete 
col  led ed  by  the  other  l\  The  lead-ore  hef  mach  mare,  obvious 
to  the. notice  and  ranch  more  acceifible  to  the  labour  of  the  in* 
habitants,  than  either  the  if  On  or  the  copper..  The  lead  wa* 
equally  found  at  this  period  in  France  and  in  Spain.  But  fch* 
fearch  for  k  in  both  countries  was  attended  with  much  greater 
trouble  and  expence  than  fr  w&  hr  Britain*  Here  vein*  of  it 
ky  immediately  below  the  fnr&ce  erf  the  .ground;  and  branched 
ent  in  fo  great  an  abundance,  that  a  vcary  Abort  period  before  die 
redu&ion  of  LancaAire,  conquered  as  tfee  Britons  of  Stilly  aw? 
of  the  Peak  had  then  both  be**  by  the  ftonuns,  bat  ftiil  jfiib« 
je&ed*  »  I  have  iaad  before^  to  the  kgifletrt*  authority  of  their 
refpe&iv*  fovereigfts,  a  law  w*t  made  by  tthe  kings  to  rtftrift 
f  he  working  of  the  mines  and  t»  prevent  the  mnJkmtkimg  of  the 
market  *•  With  this  itaetal  the  priaavvai  ftritoaa  tempered  the 
ferafc  of  their  ikilleu  their  arms  and  their  cms*  And  with  thrr 
therefore  they  rauft  have  made  many'  of  their  ddneflic  veflek* 
Lead  and  tin  were  fee  irttrtl  age*  the  eaty  meeefe  that  they 
had  within  themfelvet*  And  when  the  Jtothane  enleMd  the 
county  of  Chefter  they  fownd  the  metid  very  ptattifel  among 
the  inhabitants*  and  railed  a  rudely  megntfidti*  tfcophy  with  it* 
4aing  more  that*  twenty  infetibtd  piates  upo»potea,  andeteft* 
mg  them  e»  the  &smL  wheke  the?  bed  defeated  tbt  Ibi* 

The  fia  of  the  B«t*n«  *m»  t W  soft  fttmftteU*  pr64u&afr  ef 
their  ifland.  FowHd  both  iftSpai*  a«&  m  P*rttfg»l,  it  *•»  ftfturf 
flMtch  more  j>fo*ifo%  k  Britain.  'V  B«mg  coUdM  h»  «be 
ftnd  or  gfobe*  it  **»  paritied  with  watev  ft*f»  the  adk«tff*{ 
«afth,  waft  fofed  ifc  theif  ft*  Mac*},  and  wm  tafOa  in*©-  figures '\ 
This  th«  £ FiouBval  Britott  i*  all  frababitityv  this  the  Roman 
Bucoas  aaoft  afluredlyy  wetked  uf-imt*maa?  dtiineftie  utenfris* 
cups,  batons,  and  pitchers.  Some  fuch  have  been  fafcly  trau£ 
^Kitted  •»-  the  preieat  age;  A  bafea  ••£  this  mMMtf  ft  vet*  tva» 
fimutd  *few  £ea*s.age  i»  CenwraU,  four  wcW  aft*  aft  half  ia 

diameter 
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4iwPftff  4t  the  Wm  and  tWQ  m&  a  hajf  at  the  bottom,  hafi*g 
*  (mali  tUQog  round  the.  outfid*  of  the  upper  part,  and  prefix- 
ing A  R<H*aA  wfcription  upon  to  Aat  bottom  "».  Aim)  a  pitcher 
Jus  taw  atfo  difcwered  of  the  frae  metal,  containing  aWe 
JtMKq«a*tfi  and  an  hajfj  gradually  Aarflnvujg  to  the  brim,  and 
£tted  *Hth  »n  haa%  v.  Nor  wae  this  aU  the  ufe  that  the  Jki* 
ttW.  ttuA  fcatfe  flMdf  *f  tfafir  tin.  T/WJgbf  perhtps  by  thea*- 
itfrts  atone*  jfcftrn£ed  perhaps  by  their  Reman  matters,  they 

nwft  have  coated  ope*  the  fcuifc  <»£  their  brazen  vdjfels  with  a 

thff)  coming  of  tin,  **4  haw  thereby  prevented  the  difreltthing 
ttnAvne  of  btaft  "\  Receiving  {he  knowledge  perhaps  dire&ly 
ham.  the  Gauls,  deriving  jt  pcrhap*  immediately  from  the  Ro»- 
fMQSr  the  Britons  jnuft  haw  probably  prtftMed  the  eurious  art 
which  the  Gmth  had  dtfeotered  of  incorporating  tin  fcintimateo 
1/  into  hrafa,  that  the  work  hid  atf  th*  feardoefs  «f  the  latter 
m&  ahnoft  all  the  beauty  of  the  fofltfer  ". 

But  the  Romans  *J&  taftght  the  Briton  to  corabift*  tw*  or 
three  of-tbek  metefe  fiogather,  and  frith  th«»  &  frrm  another 
which  ftotrid  be  move  baatmftji  in  its  appetrtne*  and  aaefe.co*- 

venient  in  .its  «fe  thai}  any  of  jtfeem  fingly.  Tb»  is  that  agrae* 
able  appendage  of  our  tables  which  the  Romans  called  Argent- 
arium  or  the  filvery  metal,  and  which  we  now  denominate  Pew- 
<er*V  Of  thn  metal  tfae  pf  jnwruai  Britons  muft  have  'been  un- 
4oebto#Ay  ignorant.  Wkh  this,  metal  even  the  Romans  bet 
<came  acquainted  only  a  wy  little  time  before  the  furrendery  of 
Mandenion  to  Agricok*  **.  Aad  the  Romans  mud  have  certainly 
{ntrodueed  k  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Britons  ;  ieveral  pieces 
*f  -pewter  having  been  dkbovered  -within  the  areas  of  the  RomaA 
ftattons  in  Britain.  I  have  a  Imall  fragment  of  Roman  pewter 
in  my  own  poflemon.  It  was  difcovered  in  if 46  within  a  mea- 
dow at  Aldchefter  in  Oxfordshire,  which  the  general  nature  of 
the  ground  and  -the  particular  vicinity  of  it  to  the  area  of  the 
town  fufflciently  demonftrate  to  have  been  the  fite  of  the  fta- 
tion.  And  it  was  evenpieked  up  witfein  the  walls  of  a  ruined 
building,  which  was  railed  a-  little  above  the  level  of  the  mea- 
dow,  and  which  the  difcovery  of  a  teftellated  pavement  above 

Rr  2  and 
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and  of  an  hypocauft  in  one  part  below  plainly  proved  to  have 
been  the  a&ual  praetorium  of  the  ftation*.  But  a  much  larger  piece 
was  difcoyered  about  fixty  years  ago  atEbchefter  in  the  cdunty 
of  Durham,  fome  vairr  fearchers  after  other  fort  of  treafure  dig- 
ging into  the  bank  of  the  caftrum,  and  lighting  upon  a  conff- 
deraWe  quantity  of  a  melted-  metal*  which  at  firft  they  naturally 
fuppofed  to  be  filver,  but  which  they  afterward*  found  to  be 
pewter  *\  The  metals  that  were  mixed  together  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  Roman  pewter  at  firft  were  either  brafs  and  tin, 
or  tin  and  lead  ;  as  the  proportion  in  which  they  were  mixed 
was  one  third  of  brafs  to  the  tin*  and  one  half  or  one  third  of 
tin  to  the  lead*6.  And  this  factious  metal  was  fold  at  Rome 
foon  after  its  firft  appearance  at  the  rate  of  four  (hillings  and 
ten  pence  a  pound  *6.  But  this  was  only  the  common  rate  of  the 
tin  at  Rome;  and  even  the  lead  was  fold  at  two  ihillings  and 
feven  pence  a  pound*-.  And  all  the  three  mttals  muft  have 
been  eonfiderably  cheaper  in  Britain,  afc  Britain  was  the  ftaple 
of  the  two  principal  conftituents  of  the  Roman  pewter,  tin  and 
lead,  and  as  the  expences  of  the  long  carriage  from  Britain  to 
Rontje  muft  have  greatly  enhanced  the.  original  price..      ; 


*  Sotinus  c;  xxiu  metallorum  largam  vatiamque  copiam  quit- 
bus  undique  generum  pollet  venis  locupletibus.— -*  Diodorus  pw 
351. — *  See  Bulengerius  c.  xxix.111  torn*.  12.  Grevius. — 4  Pliny- 
lib,  viii.  c*  48.  The  beds  of  ,the  Ropian  geotry  at  this  period 
were  generally  filled  with  feathers,  and  the  beds  of  the  inns  with 
the  foft  down  of  reeds*  pro  plum&  ftrata  cauponarum  replet, 
Pliny  lib.  xvL  c.  36* — s  See  book  I.  c.  &.  C  2..  and  the  notes  for 
the  kings  of  Wales  ufing  ft  raw -beds  in  the  tenth  century  and  the 
kings  of  England  in  the  thirteenth..—6  Gpnefis  c.  xlix.  and  Bede 
lib.  iii.  c  27.— .7  Diodorus  p.  35 1*-—8,  Howel  lib.  ii.  c  1.  a.  6> 
r  Diodorus  p..  351 — '°  Ibid.—*11  Dr.  Richardfon's  Letter  in  In- 
land vol.  ix.  and  Saxon  Chron.— ,a  Our  moors  of  Turbary  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  a  record  of  1322,  and  are  declared  to 
l»e  jwptejr  Urgitatem  et  diyqrfitatejn  entirely  unmeafured.    And 

the 
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.fhe  people  had  a  right  of  common  kxthem. — "Pliny  lib.  xvi. 
c.  6. — ,4  Strabo  p.  265. — ,s  Qefar  p.  88  Mediterraneis,  and  Strabo 
p.  265. — "  Pliny  liUxxxiv.  c.  17  ultrd* — "Pliny  lib.xxxiv.  c.it. 
, —- u  PJiny  ibid.,  and  Diodorus  p.  347. — x*  Phil.  Tranf.  1759, 
part  J.  p.  i£. —  "Ibid. — ."  Pliay  lib.xxxiv.  c.  17.— **  Ibid. — 
w  Ibid. —  •♦  Ibid.  Nunc  adulterator.—  x'  Phil.  Tranf.  1 702  and 
1703.  N°  6.— -16  Pliny  ibid.— "  Ibid. 


AT  the  period  of  Caefar's  expedition  into  the  ifland,  the  wild 
woods  of  the  Britons  were-  replenifhed  nearly  with  the  fame 
varieties  of  timber  as  the  fbrefts  of  the  Gauls  '..   Bu.t  both  re- 
ceived a  confiderable  addition  of  foreign  trees  from  the  Romans. 
The  beech  and  the  fir  are  aflerted  by  Caefar  to  have  be^n  both 
of  them  abfblute  Grangers  to  Britain  at  that  remarkable  period  \ 
This  however  the  overweening  fondnefs  of  antiquarianifm .  has 
induced  the  generality  of  our  critics  tq  difbelieve  ;  and  they  have 
/appealed  againft  it  to  the  beech-covered  hills  of  the  Chifterjj, 
to,  the  fir-topt  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  fir-apples  di£ 
covered  in  the  drainiug  our  Marton  Mere  *.   But  thefe  arguments 
fiirely  are  not  of  fufficient  moment.    Caefer  has  explicitly  aflertod 
the  fa£t.     Caefar  appears  in  general  to  have  gained  vejcy  accurate 
informations  concerning  the  ifland.     And  if  in  fijeh  caft'sf  the 
credit  of,  cotemporary  relations  and  die  authority  of  peremptory 
additions  wsre  to  be  evacuated  by  hypothetical  reafonings  and 
problematical  arguments,  the  faith  Qf  records  would  be  deftroyed 
at  once,  and  the  authenticity  of  hiftory  would  be  utterly  an- 
nihilated.    I  cannot  however  fubfcribe  entirely  to  the  relation  of 
Caefar.    Other  and  more  forceahle- arguments  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  inquifitive  mind,  that  fuperfede  the  great  authority  of  Cav- 
iar, and  (hew  one  of  the  trees  to  be  certainly  a  native  of  Britain, 
Among  the  many  Roman- names  for  the  fir  in  the  Britifh  lan- 
guage, there  are  three  Which  are  purely  and  abfblute ly  Britifh. 
The  Scotch  diftinguifh  the  fir  by  the  Britifh  appellation,  of  Gaits, 

the 
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the  Iriflvby  the  Srctiih  appettattau  of  Guuahu*,  and  the  Wefcfti 
by  the  British  appellation  of  Fyiinidttydh.  flad  the  fir  bate 
originally  introduced  into  the  'fields  of  Britain  by  the  Roman*, 
all  the  firitifh  appropriated  appellations  of  it  muft  have  &een,~  as 
forae  of  *hept  evidently  arft,  the  mere  derivatives  of  the  He* 
man  xWies,  Z»aban,  S-ibuydb*  S-apki,  and  Snabin.-  And  the 
exiftence  of  one  Britifh  appropriated  .appellation  for  the  fir  is :  a 
ftrong  argument  in  itfelf,  that  the  tree  was  not  introduced  by 
the  Romans,  that  the  tree  was  originally  Britifh. 

Firs  a&ually  appear  as  early  as  the  third  century  in  the  un- 
romanized  regions  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland,  ^nd  appear  us  the 
acknowledged  aborigines  of  die  -country.  Firs  ajpe  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  poems  of  the  Caledonian  hard,  not  as  plants 
fteh  by  him  on  the  continent  or  in  the  provinces,  not  merely  as 
Arming  the  equivocal  iras^gery  of  a  ^fimilkade,  but  as  a&ually 
and  aritientrly  gn&Aving'ifa  both."  The  fpear  of  a  warrior,  fays  an 
Irishman  in  lUtfter,  pointing  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  "  is  like 
«*  that  blafted  fir.:1**  aiid  it  is  compared  by  another  to  the  fir 
of  Slimora  particularly,  a  mountain  in  the  north  of  Ireland  *• 
And  the  tdnib  of  a  fallen  Warrior  upon  the  weftern  ihore  of 
Caledonia  is  tfhws  defcribed  ftom  the  reality  by  the  bard :  "  Doft 
*'  thou  no*  bihold,  -Mai Vina,  a  rock  witfo  its  head  of  heatl*? 
**  Three  aged  fire  bend  from  its  face ;  green  is  the  narrow  plain 
*<  at  its  feet  \" 

The  fir  is  aMb  -discovered  ki  *our  Mancunian  mdfles  together 
with  the  birch  and  the  oak,  as  frequent  as  the  oak,  and  muck 
more  frequent  than  the  birch.  The  fir  of  6ur  moffes  is  not,  as 
the  wild  hypothefis  of  fbme  aferts  it  to  be,  a  mere  mimickiy 
iof  the  natural  fir,  merely  an  oak -or  a  birch  that,  lying  for  ages 
in  the  un&uo&s  mafs,  has  difcharged  itfelf  of  all  its  original 
properties,  and  has  adopted  ail  the  charafteriftic  properties  of  the 
•fir.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  it  could  not  poffibly  be  diftin- 
guiihed  from  the  oak  or  the  birch,  and  all  the  trees  of 'our 
moffes  muft  have  been  equally  and  abfolutely  firs.  The  fir  is 
the  only  tree  of  our  moffes  that  exhibits  a  reiinous  quality*  And 
die  fir  of  our  mofles  is  as  much  difcriminated  to  the  eye  by  the 
f>eculiar  nature  of  its  grain,  as  the  oak  or  the  birch.  Nor  is 
j  this 
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this  all.  The  fir  is  perpetually  difcovered  in  fiich  of  our  mofici 
particularly  as  were  demonstrably  prior  to  the  fettlement  of 
the  Romans  among  us.  It  is  difcovered  in  fuch  moffes  as 
appear  to  the  prefeirt  period  a&ually  traverfed  by  the  toads 
of  the  Romans.  .  It  is  difcovered  immediately  adjoining  to  the 
road  and  abiblutely  on  both  fides  of  it.  Thus  is  the  fir  found 
very  frequent  in  the  mofs  of  Failiworth,  clofe  to  either  margin 
of  the  Street^  and  mingled  with  oaks  and  birches.  And  as  the 
road  demonftrat£$»  the  mofs  to  have  been  formed  before  the 
fbttlement  of  the  Romans  at  Manchester,  fo  the  trees  difcovered 
kf  the  mots  mufr  have  been,  all  feqjially.  cotemporary  with  itK 
and  air  equally  with  it  prior  to  the  fettlement  of  the  Romans 
at  Manchester.  This  argument  carries  a  decifive  authority  with 
it*  But  we  can  profecute  it  fairly  up  to  demonftration.  The 
fir  has  been  difcovered  in  our  mofles,  ftot  only  in  fuch  parts  as 
ate  immediately  contiguous  too  the  Roman  roads  over  them,  but 
in  inch  as  are  actually  occupied  and  covered  with  the  line  of  the 
Roman  roads ,,  ami  in  the  black  fpuogy  earth  immediately  be- 
neath the  Roman  gravel.  It  has  been  very  recently  dug  up  by. 
myfelf  wider  the  roots  of  the  rood  over  Failfworth  Mofs.  And. 
I  have  now  in  my  owfi  pofleffion  two  pieces  of  tried  genu 'net fir 
that  were  bedded  with  the  remains  of  a  birch~tree  one  yard  and 
a  half  in  the  mofly  foil  and  th«e  yajrdfc  under  the  crown  of  the 
Roman  gravel. 

-  Thefo  are  three :^rguments>whiGh  are  all  fufficiently  convincing 
of  theiAfelve^  Tbefe  are  thr-eo  arguments  which,  fpringing 
$ro«a  as  Bdany  different  fiwHteav  ail  happily  unite  together  in  one 
tfetomto  tfhaA&6l*  and  form: together  an  irrefiftible  tide  of  evi- 
dence, .  And  a  fad;  which  relates  to  the  remoteft  aotiquity,  and 
which  i*  aflferted  ft  gam  ft  the  higheft  hiftoHOal  author ity,  cannot 
be  too  poiweffully  demoaftrated,.  The  ftr  then  was  one  of  the 
[  treee  6i  Britain  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  us.  But 
<fee  beech  was  not.  We.  have  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  Gaefar*. 
that  the  beech  was  mnknown  to  the  ifland  at  the  period  of  his 
•wn  ifrta&fri.     We  have  no  d&monftrative  reaibnsT  we  have  no 

fotteabW  argument!,  vte  ha?&  a©  arguments  at  all,.againft  it; 

And. 
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And  \*re\  have  the  ftrdro;  atteftation  of  the.  Rritifh  language  in 
direft  confirmation  of  it^  all  the  Britifh  terms,  for  the  beech  being 
evidently  and  merely  Roman,  Faighe,  Faghe,  or  Faydh.     The. 
Romans  found  the  fir  a  native  of  the  ifland.     But  the  Romjms 
introduced  the  beech  and  their  colonies  together.  \  ■  ., 

Nor  was  this  the  only  tree  which  the  Romans  imported  into 
Britain.  They  firft  introduced  among  us,  and  from  their  -hands 
did  our  forefts  firft  receive,  as  the  Britifh  and  prefent  names  of- 
the  trees  ilifSciently  and  equally  evince,  the  Platanus  or  plane, 
the  Tilia  or  teil,  the  Buxus  or  box,  the- Ulmus  or  elm,  and 
the  Populus  or  poplar.  And  the. plane,  originally  a  native  of 
Afia,  and  tranlplanted  into  Sicily,  foon  pafled  over  the  Strait 
into  Italy,  and  before  the  year  79  had  reached  the  moft  northerly 
fliore  of  Gaul  V 

The  principal  produ&iou  of  our  orchards  at  prefent  is  derived 
fe  us- from  the  prinueval  Britons,1  aiid  in  the  Welch  theCorhifli 
the  Armorican  and  the  Irifh  languages  is  invariably  denominated 
the  Avail,  Aball,  or  apple.  This  fruitage  feems  to  have  been 
originally  imported  into*  Britain  by  the  firft  colonies  of  the  Bri- 
tons in  general  and  by  the  Britilh  Haedui  of  Somerfetfhire  in 
particular.  Hence1  wfe  find  the  prefent  fite  of  the  well-known 
Glaftonbury  to  have  been  diftinguifhed,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  by  the  discriminating  title  of  Avallonia  or  the  Apple- 
orchard  6.  And  the  foft  keen  relifh  of  the  fruit  fb  ftrongly  re- 
commended it  to  the  Britons,  that  another  Avellana  arofe  in  the 
north  of  England  ?.  And  before  the  third  century  the  fruit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  difleminated  over  the  ifland,  and  to  have  even 
ftocked  the  diftant  aftd  unromanized  regions  of  Shetland  with 
large  plantations  of  the  trees  *.  But  to  the  native  and  the  im- 
ported fruit-trees  of  the  Britifh  garden  the  Romans  naturally 
added  feveral  plants,  Thefe  muft  have  been  the  Pyms  or  pear, 
the  Prunum  Damafcenum  or  damafcene,  the  Gerafus  or  cherry, 
the  Arbor  Perfica,  perch,  or.  peach,'  the  A prica  or  apricot  *,  and 
the  Cydonia  or  quince. x  Pears,  the  original  production  probably 
of  moft  of  the  fbutherly  countries,  abounded  particularly  in 
Italy,  and,  as  Efficiently  appears  from  -the  .Roman  name  of  the 

fruit 
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fruit  in  Wales'  in,  Bretagne  in  Ireland  and  hi  England,-  Per,  Feren/ 
Piorra,  and  Pear,  were  brought  by  the  Romans  into  Britain.  But 
Cerafi,  Kcres,  or  cherries  were  the  native  growth  of  Pontus  and 
of  Egypt,,  and  were  firft  introduced  into  the  weft  by  Lucullus, 
the"  coliqueror  of  the  former ;  being  tranfplanted  by  hkn-  into 
Italy 'in  the  feventy-third  year  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  and  be- 
ing-carried, by  others  into  Britain  upon  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
Romans  and  within  five  years  after  the  firft  permanent  conqueft 
within  it  'V  The  d&mafcene  had  been  lopg  taken  from  the  vir 
cinity  of  its  native  Damafcus,  and  long  familiarised  to  tho  cli- 
mate of  Italy,  when  the  Romans  firft  entered  the  county  of 
LanCafter  " ;  and  the  Britifti  appellation  of  it,  Daimftiin  or 
Damibn,  ftill  remaining  among  the  Irtih  and  ourfelves,  evinces 
it  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans.  The 
quince  was  originally  (he  produce  of  the  Cretan  ihores  ".  And. 
the  peach,  tranfplanted  early  from  its  own  Perfia  into  Egypt, 
but  introduced  very  late  into  the  weft,  was  very  common  in 
Gaul  about  the  epoch  of  Agricola's  conquefts  in  Britain  ".  And 
to  thefe  we  may  fubjoin  the  Moras,  Muyar,  or  mulberry,  the 
Cafbnea,  Kaftanuydh,  or  chelhut,  the  Ficus,  Fik,  or  fig,  the 
Sorbus  or  fcrvis,  and  the  Mefpilus  or  medlar  '*.  The  chefnut 
was  originally  the  produce  of  Sardis  in  the  Lefler  Afia :  but  be- 
fore  the  reign  of  Vefpafian  it  was  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs 
at  Tarentum  and  at  Naples  "•  And  the  medlar  was  unknown 
to  the  Romans  at  the  period  of  the  laft  Punic  war,  and  was  ori- 
ginally brought  irito  the  weft  from  Greece  ,6. 
•  The  beds  of  the  Britifti  garden  at  firft  njuft  have  been  reple- 
nished only  with  the  flowers  that  naturally  checkered  the  {lopes 
of  our  hills,  and  with  the  plants  that  naturally  Drifted  the  edges 
of  our  wobds.  But  the  Roman  garden  fpon  lent  its  friendly 
afiiftance,  and  tranlinkted  fome  of  its  own  plants  and  flowers 
into  Britain*  There,  even  beneath  the  greater  moifture  of  the 
Britilh  foil  and  the  fainter  livelinefs  of  the  Britifti  fun,  they  took 
toot  in  the  ifland,  and  became  familiarized  to  the  clime.  The 
latter:  particularly  are  now  fb  thoroughly  diflcminated  bver  the 
country,  ffroot  up  fb  generally  under  the  flieker  of  bur  hedges* 
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and  "fringe  fb  commonly  the  rills  of  our  vallies,  that  they  are 

conftantly  eonfidered  as  the  genuine  natives  of  the  fbiL   But  the 

names  of  both  fiifficiently  denote  their  origin,  and  their, Roman 

appellations    betray   their   Roman  extraction;      Such,  are  the 

Britifli'fthos  or  the  Englifh  rofe,  the  Lili  or  lily,  the  Violed* 

or  violet,   the  Tim  or  thyme,  the  Rofmarihum,  Rhofmari,  or 

rpfemary,   the  Papaver,   Pabi,    or  poppy,   and    many  others. 

The  beft  rofes  in  Europe  were  the  Italian,   and  the  beft  in* 

ItTaJy  were  the  Praeneftine  and  the  Campanian  l\    And  thyme z 

in    the   days  of    Vefpafiah    fo   greatly    oVerfpread  the    ftony* 

plains  in  the  province  of  Narbonne,  that  many  thoufands  of 

cattle  were  brought  every  year  from  the  diftant  parts  of  the 

country  to  fatten  upon  it %i:    Such  klfo  were-  the  more  numerous 

and 'more  beneficial  plaiits  and1  feeds-  of  the  Retdix  or  radifii, 

me  afparagus*  the  cucumber,  and'the  melbfl,  of  PHa,  Pis,Pezr 

<Jr  pea's„  Fabae*  Faens,  or  beanis,  aiid  Le&ucae  or  lettuces, ;  and; 

off  mint,  bete,  fennel,  and  many  others.     The  aiparagus  vtfas^ 

a  great  favourite  among  the  Romans,  was  ftudxoafiy  cultivated" 

Byflhfeir  gardeners/  aiid  was  fed  to  fc  enotmous  a  fae  hr  the  gac^i. 

dens  of  RaSiennathat  three  of  *hem  only  were  *£tu&ify  a  pound r 

m  weight *\     The'  cucumber  of  the  provinces  was  mush  larger 

than    the  cucumber  of  Italy,    which  was  equally  gn?en  and 

Ifoall;  and  which  was  fb  greatly  efteemed  by  Tiberius,  tfaat  he; 

tirdered  pots  of  them  to  be  fixed  upon,  carriages  and  regularly 

wheeled'  into  the'  ftin  fibm  their  flieds,  that  -;h&  ifliffht  havd*  a* 

cucumber  every  day 'in  'm£ 'fammer  *-.-    Afccfc  lettuces  wer$;iup~ 

pofed  to  be  uncomm6iilj  fHiftaty  h£  the  Romafcs  ifter  ti)&  great  • 

(Jure  which  Miii*a  -effe&ed With  a  lettuce  upon  di&  perfbn  oi' 

Auguftiis-,  when  the  empero**&:  life1  was  expofed  t^th^moftim^ 

rhinent  Miiigit;,  ari3K1vlien/!his  phjrfidan-bdldiy  tedfee/thticmgh; 

4H;tht tiH&  of  ttitL  jttaaScena  bftter  to  p«*fti4be it  forJiim *%. 

z  Cofh  mtfft  have'  been  -originally  the  (pofttatieous->procHrce;  o# 

fhenew-created'^rth ; '  and  the  frrft  obvious  irtethod  of  reducing 


continued  in  ufe  among  the  Remans  below  the  aura,  of  the  reign 

of 
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tyf  Veffpafian  *\ f  kit  tliis  proo^f^  Wis  Wry  «riy  improved  byt 
the  application  of  a  grinding  jxiwer  and  theititr&dp&irtvdf  mill* 
ftonjes*  TThe  irAprtVWjQent^  -likfe  Aoft  'of  Ihe  cdmriioft  refine-* 
mehtft  ift'dolMftic  life/  wfe -probabfy  .'th£  kiventfoh  of  ti)c  antet 
tiiluviati  wo*l&,  'ftu*  ^iid  cerftthily  fcftkt  in  fbme  of  die  earlieft 
ages  after  it  a\  The  improvement,  like  meft  tit  the  commorf 
refinements  in  donieftic  life,  was  equally  known  in  the  eftft  ari<f 
adopted  in  the  wefhV -Hake  the'Gauls,  henfce  the  Briton^  Hp- 
pear  to  have  befeh  faririliaHy  acquainted  with  thi-uie  Wf-hmd^ 
mills  before  the  period  of  their  fttbriiiffion  to*  the  ^Mfifana™? 
theBriuohs  particularly  cKftlngmfhirig  thtm,  as  we  theilr  focfcelt&rtf 
diftingwfli  them -at  prefent,  by  the  fimple  appeHatJoh;bfQiieM^ 


:he  .jrery  fifefur  .rnvfehttttt  ot  water^mi 
jhils  ftlfcttfery.  the  world  is  pretty  certailily  iiide&tecf  to  the  litf-' 


ttrth  their  many  other  refinements  aftrthg  us.  ,  ^lid.thii^kf 
rfftUa!fy'*intr6auced€Jt>  the  Briti/h  Appellation  of  Vwater^milf 
Efficiently  evitices  <rf  itfelfj  the  Mdin'bfthe  Welch  and  dor/ 

iis, .  and  ~tne 
v         *  ,nd  evidently 

fleriVed'  frbm  th£l  Roman  Mola  ancf  Molendinuni,  Tfie  ftibjeq 
Britons  tfniverfally.  adopted  the  Jtoman  name,  but  applied  it,'  as 
we  their  fucceflbrs  apply  it  at  prelent,  only  to  the  Ronton  ay  11; 
ftill  diftlnguifhing  their  own  original  mill*  as  we,  djf):iijguii(5  .it. 
by  its.  pwn ,  origirtcrf  denomination,  of  a  Quern.  A  Rompn/or 
water.  thill  was  affuredly  ere&e£  at  every  ffytioijary  town  "in  'th§ 
kingdom*,,  A.Roman  or  water  mill  was ( aqertaiiily*  er^ea/a£ 
Mattcuniutft,  ferving  equally  the  purpofes  of  the  town  and  the 
uifes  of  the  garrifon.  And  one  .alone  would  \>h  fu.fficiei\t^  »s  tlte 
ufe  of  hand-itoills  (till  remained  very  commoii  hi,  liqth^  many 
futh  having  been  found  about"  the  (ite  of  the  ftation  particularly, 
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Mid  the  ufe  Of  them  in  general  having  defcended  /among  us  very 
nearly  to  the  prefent  period  Such  it  would  be  peculiarly  ae- 
ceflary  to  have  in  the  ftatkra,  that  the  garrifon  might  be  pro* 
dently  provided  againft  a  fiege.  And  the  Mancunian  water- 
mill  was  neceffarily  planted  immediately  below  the  ftafcion  and 
the  town,  and  upon  the  rocky  channel  of  the  Medlock.  There,  a 
little  above  the  antient  ford,  the  fluiceof  the-  mill  was  fccci- 
dentally  discovered  about  four  and  twenty  years  ago.  There, 
on  the  margin  of  Dyer's  Croft  and  oppofite  to  Mr,  Marklaud's 
Conftru&ipns,  the  current  of  the  Medfock,  accidentally  iwetied 
with  the  rains  and  obftru&ed  in  its  courie  by  a  dam,  broke 
down  the  northern  bank,  (wept  away  a  venerable  oak  upon  the 
e4ge  of  it,  and  difclofed  a  long  tunnel  in  the  rode  beneath, 
This  tunnel  I  have  fince  laid  open  in  part  with  a  fpade.  It  ap^ 
geared  entirely  uncovered  at  the  top,  was  about  one  yard  in 
width  and  another  in  depth,  but  gradually  narrowed  to  the 
bottom.  The  fides  Ihewed  everywhere  the  irtarks  of  the  tool 
upon  the  rock,  and  the  courie  of  it  was  parallel  with  the  chap* 
nell  It  was  bared  by  the  torrent  only  for  twenty-five  yards  A&i 
lengthy  but'ipuft  havev  been  evidently .  continued .  for  fevera}' 
y]ardst  farther,!  having originally  begun,  as  *hp  nature  of  the 
ground  evinces,  juft  above  the  large  curvature  in  the  channel  o£, 
the  Medlock.         w    '         *         *         . 

Vj£or;'tKe  firft.five  or*  fix  centuries  of  the  Roman. itate.  titer* 
were  no  public breacT-bakers  in  the. city  of  Rome"  p  T^eF  wei*U 
firft  uitroduced*  into  Rome  from  the  Eaft,  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  war  with  Penes,  and  about  the  year  167  before  the  natiytty:, 
of  Chrift'^  And  before  the  cbnclufioir  of  the  firfl  cenfeiry  af-i 
fer  the  Nativity  the  Roman  families  were,  (applied  by  them,  re- 
gularly every  morning  with  frefh  loaves  for  breakfaft  *!.  But  the. 
Romans  did  not  introduce  them  into  Mancunians,  the  Latin* 
name  of  a,  bread'-bater  being  utterly  unknown  to  the  British  Jan-r 
guage  in  general r  .  an*T  bread-bakers  being  even,  recently,  intro- 
duced ihto  Manchefter  in  particular.  Among  the  primitive  Bri- 
-tons. of  th& South,  who  raifed  corn  and.  formed  it  into  bread* 
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the  feme  cuftora  prettj  certainly  attained  as  prevailed  originally 
among  the  Romans  and  many  other  nations*9,  and  as  continued 
nearly  to  the  present  period  among  the  Mancunians.  The  pro- 
vifion  of  bread  for  every  family  was  left  entirely  to  the  do- 
meftic  attentions  of  the*  women  in  k  J\  And  the  bread  was  baked 
fay  them  upon  (tones,  which  the  Britons  denominated  Grei- 
ditols  and  we  ftill  denominate  Gredles.  But  as  it  appears  at  once 
from  the  ktlh*burnt  pottery  which  has  been  difcovered  in  the 
BritHh  fepulehers,  and  from  the  Britifh  appellation  of  an  Odyi* 
or  oven  remaining  among  u*  at  prefent,  that  *  furnaces  for  bak~  - 
ing  were  generally  known  among  the -primaeval  Britons*  aa  ] 
odyn  moft  have  been-erefted  tit  the  manfion  of  each  Britifh  ba~ 
ran  for  the  iife  of  himfelf  and  bis  retainers.  And  when  the  ba- 
ron and  his  -retainers  removed  into  the  vicinity  of  a  Rdman  fta- 
tion,  the  oven  muft  have  bee*  re-ere&ed  with  the  manfion,  and  . 
the  publk  bakehoufes  of  otor  towns  muft  have  commenced  at  the 
£*ft  formation  of  thesv  One  bakfeboufe  muft  <hawe  bien  con- 
ftruded,1  as  I 'have  previoufly  ffcwn-  one  mill  to  have- been 
ereded,  for  the  public  fervice  of  all  *the  Mancunian-  families. 
Obe»bakehoufe  and  one  mill  appefcf  •  to-  *have  heen  equally  and 
immf  mortally  eftablifliad  in  the  town ;  -and*  the  inhabitants  of 
&  appear  to  have  b^n  equally  and  immemorially  accuftomed  to  > 
bake  at  the  one  and  to  grind  at  tfhe«  other  *V  .Both  therefore 
muft  have  been- undoubtedly  ^retted  at-theiirft  introdu&ion  of 
oven*  and  of  wator-milisi  into  the  county. .  The.  fimilarity  of 
two  fuch  appointments-fa  particular  refew  the  confidecation  dU 
xeGAy  to  one  and  the  fame  origin  fon  both,  principles.  The  na* 
ture  of  aipfoch  appointments  in  general  refecs  thexroofideratioo 
dire&ty  to  *heiirft  origin  and  the  actual,  intoodndion  of  both 
the ,  implements^  And  as  the  fame  eftablilhnpentt  prevailed 
equally  in  .many  other  parts,  of  the  North*  .and  obtained  pretty 
certainly  over  .alt  the  .ample  extent  of -Koran  Britain^  the  fame 
erection*  muft  have  been  equally  made  at  every  ft^tionary  town  . 
in  the  kingdom.; 
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'Qefar  p.  8&* — *  Plot's  Staffortlihiic  p..zi6  &c.  and  Camden 
c.  967— '  Offiau  vol.  i.  p.,?.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  5. — *  Vol  Lp«  xiq. 
\piinyJib.  xii.c.  u^.iUchardpvJ,9;— ;  \^vcj^a^f  B^i^.Uxf  n 
ludjano,  AvaUaria  or.  {(^s  .^o|;h.t^e-MS.:iu  the  French  I^lqg'f 
'libsaty  and  the  Vafic^rMSy;  Agr^c  to  jrpad:  the  -  name).  Av^laaa, 
And  ice  an  extraft  from.  Bflyrdhui  Wylht*  .a -poet  of  thejfix$fy 
century,  where  the  apples  of  itarepraifed*  i&.Evjius  p. .77*7*: 
t  Spl-pius  ca^ii.-^9  This  isj  prpvf ^i^/ .pr quoun^  in  t?f^?r 
fliir^  pot  Apricot,  but  Affjicocltj ;  with,  fttf  o?igioai»d  ftrkift 
■tcTinwiQP.  which  rforpis  Capet  iqft  £<g»C¥jjFr ,;  W^^^JftM^ 
Jock,  &cs — "Pliny  lib,  xv.  c,  ^.-j-1'  Lib.  -X?vf*:£3rr://Lfo 
xiii.  c,  19 x  and  lib*  #y-  c.  *;•>— -?1 JUb.  xv.:£f,  x$  aad  ?3}rr^  Mb> 
xy.  q,  ?c*  2&  And  *4<— ,s  M>«  W<  c,  ^j^r'!  Wi*  #Yf  c,  iprrr 

•dvs c  xi ..  and- Deutwtfi^p,  :Xxi»-nrr*>Q^?  p,  g^gf.  tjisifcfelf  «tif 

Qsuls*  oipUtaqibariat  attd  Strab*  p,  2&7,^)#s^s%&ifW  1*&  ***** 
$.  jro.  Major  par&  kaljae  juitlo  fttiAW  pilo,,  ;ipt|s  ^tiam  ;<|Blp 
aqua  yerfet  olyter,.  et  ftplfti;*  :  and  ^adiw.JUb^  i-jCrf?.  &,$$*? 
^opiaeft,  fi*%*  rb*llK®ruf».  fteb^t.-piftripa  fri$94ffe!«ttadGi 
formatis  a^mrik  mix,  fiae;  wip^lifeWi^^  hptriiuwn^  kbmc 
"frumenta  frangantur.— *6  Pliny  lib.  xyiiif  £.  1 iWV.  Ibid,-rr-:  8Mar> 
sial  lib.  xiv.  E.  223. — *9  Pliny  ibid*— °  The.  women  ajntjjig  tte 
Saxons  ufed  generally  to.  brew  as  wdl  as  to  bafci  Of  JJerefonl 
it  i$  recoodbd  in  Doom&sg^  that  xaijufcunqoe  naior  brazahnt xn» 
tus  etitsxtia  civitatena  dabarat denarios.  yw.  cohi*etudtt^n^\Jt* 
the  king,  the  lord  of  the  town  (Gale?*  xrSodpturo  vol*  L-,p?  765* 
from  Doomsday  Book).  And  thr  Bmwor  in  all  our.,  edd  .fba> 
Jtutes  is  always  implied  to  be  a  womaiiv  So.  in  the  (great  ordi* 
iaance  for  bakers  brewers  and  others  during  the,  sagnsbfiHenry 
311.  afid  Edwatd  I.  aud-II.  the ^ brewer  isccmftantly  denooouiated 
BnuJiatrix,  quae  &c.  <;  6.-^3*fieb  B*  II.  €•  v*  ft'  a#    ^    n  : 
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t  AMONG  the  -various'  frees'  which  the  Romans  introduced  - 
into  Britain  the  moft  curious  undoubtedly;,  was  the  vine.     This 
i%  well  known  to  Jbave  been'  very;  common  in  Britain  three  6r 
iburagtsa^o,  there rbi^g'fc^  a  particular 

•motm&cry m  the  kingdocfat^  which 'had  nOta  vineyard  belonging 
to  it.  The  county /ofGibucefter  is  particularly  commended  by 
34almeibury  in;  the  twelfth  century  as  excelling  all  the  counties 
of  the  kingdom  it*  the  nunaber  and  in.  the  goodnefs  of  its  vine-  - 
yards  \ , ,  Yjaoyapig?  arte  frequintty.iKrtidedl  hi  the  defcriptive  ac~ 
c&aM^o&Dt>Qmffcf  \  Aodlfte  viiwyaodrdf  England  ire  z&\izlly 
»enftopedky  Bedeck  cafo 

$*?y3.  Thatch* Romans rtrere/tkr wginalinttfoducers  of  the  plant,: , 
.  we  need  nobthe r  tefttmony  thanth$Brit ifh  appell  atfonsof  it;  Bein£  \ 
(^ougjit  by  the  itemans  into  Gaul  %  it  was.  denominated  the  Vw 
aitfxter Vigpo<treeby>*he<hxtiVae.  -Being,  brought  by  the  Romans. 
inter  Britabv  it  was  fi»aaidy  dbaominated  by  the  inhabitants  tfte 
<J^iti>i^dheii»tl^Gkririrbrdn»thQ  Guhi-ien.or  the  Fitfn**as,  a*  ft  . 
is>  ftili  called  in  the  <  Welch  the  .Cornifh . .  the  Armorican  and  the 
Irifl*  dialeas;  ^THefe  appellations,  like  theOaUic  Vigh^;do?ndt 
diieaiy.%iify  thebVltis  or  Vine,  But  %eifc  of  it  itadke*%*  **i  " 
xbaraaferiftitallyra*  theiWii^trie*    •An^a^ihgenerSitfifefe^- 
peilatioifc  evince  tfte  Hbmahs  tohaVe  bten  the  ftrft  J>kittters  of . 
vine*  in"  both  kingdoms,  To  this  ilitU  peculiarity  in:  particular . 
pretty  plainly  deeltfres  the  inhabitants  of  Bk>th  w  have  been  ac-  - 
q«aint^kvithrJheliqw)rfo       time:befdre  they  adopted  thetred.  . 
Stick  wcnfrid  naturally  B<£  the  'cafe  of  both-     Siteh  appears  «o  have  - 
been  a&ually  thr.cafe  of  the  *  Gauls '•     And  the  Caledohian  BriL 
tons* who-. were  certainly  ftrangeps  to  the-  vine,   were  weli  df~  - 
quainted vwith* the-  liquor  before  the  middle « of  the  third  cen<- 
ttity  "wudlsatheijforme^was/  certainly  not  4tit?roduce4' into  Britain 
till  thr ^feborid  caatuoy  \  fo  AWas  it- C6«ninly  introduced  before 
* :   •  •  the 
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the  xlofe  of  the  third.  And  as  it  muft  have  been  for  ages  con- 
fined within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  government,  fo  was  it  trank 
planted  into  Ireland  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
•  tury  **  But  the  grape*  or  as  with  an  agreeable  and  native  firn- 
jlicity  it  was  called  by  the  Britons  the  Corn  of  the  Tree  the 
:\Viiiergr4ne  and  (he  Apple  of  the  Vine,  was  not,  *  as  it  now  is* 
merely,  raifed  for  the  ufes  of  the  table.  All  the  arts<<6f  *the  vig- 
neron  would  naturally  be  introduced  with  the  vine.  They 
•were  carried  with  it  into  Gaul.  And  that  they  came  together 
into  Britain,  the  good  knowledge  whidh  the  Caledonians  ap- 
pear to  have  had  of  the  liquor  is  a  ftrong  presumptive  evi- 
dence, and  the  Britifh  appellation  of  Wine-tree  for  the  vine  is  a 
-ftrong  argument*  Doomfilay  exhibits  to  us  a  very  particular 
-proof  of  wine  made  in  England  during  the  period  preceding  the 
-Conqueft  x%  And  the  wines  of  Gloucefterfhire  within  a  iingt* 
.century  afterwards  were  little  inferior  to  the  French  in  fweet- 
nefs "•  The  beautiful  region  of  Gaul,  which  had  not  a  finglfe 
vine  in  ?  the  days  of  Caefar  *\  was  even  famous  for  its  vineyards 
-in  the  reign  of  Vefpafkn%  and  even  exported  its  wines  into 
/Italy  *\  The  whole  province  of  Narborine  in  the  reign  t>f  Ve- 
fytfian  was  planted  with  vineyards :  and'  the  wine-merchants  of 
<he  country  were  remarkable  for  all.  the  khavMh  dexterity  of  our 
-modern  brewers,  tinging  k  with  firioke,  colouring  k*(as  was 
-iufpetted)  with  herbs  and  noxious  dies,  said  even  adulterating 
(the  tafte  .and*  appearance  with  .aloes  \  And  a(s  oar  firft  vines 
muft  undoubtedly  have  been  traitfpfcjttttd  from  Gaul,  fo  were 
tjiey  in  all  probability  >the  vines  of  the  Allobroges  in  the  north 
-ofDauphine.  Thefe  wese  peculiarly  fitted  for  cold  countries. 
.Thefe  ripened  even  in  the  feofts  of  the  advancing  winter.  And 
thefe  were  -certainly >of  the  fame  colour  and.  feem  to  have  been 
aduallyof  the  famefpecies  as  the  black  Mu{cadrees*of  the  prnfent 
-days *%  which  have  lately  been  tried  in  the  iilaad  and  are  found 
fo  be  £tteft  for  the  -climate.  Thefe  were  ptetty  certainly 
brought  kite  Britain  a  little  after  the  introdu&ion  oi  vines  into 
.all  the  regions  of  Gaul,  and  about  *he  middle  x>f  the  third  «ea* 
Jtury  j  when  the  MuaeeiHis  plantations  of  vines,  had  gradually 
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fpread  over  the  face  erf  the  latter,  and  when  they  muff  have 
&€t ually  continued  thefr  prflgrefs  into  the  former  *\ 

The  Romans,  even  nearly  to' the  days  of  Lucuflusy  ^ere'verY 
feldom  aMe  to  regale  themfelves  with  wine.  Very  iittfe  \*as 
fhefi  raifed  within  the  compafs  of  Italy.  And  the  foreign  wirt« 
were  fo  dear*  that  they  were  veryfefdfotrc  produced  at  an  fenter* 
tainment ;  and,  when  they  were,  each  gueft  was  indulged  only 
with  a  fingle  draught.  But  in  the  feventh  century  of  Rome,  as 
the  extent  of  their  eonquefrs '-  augmented  the  decree  of  tKeir 
wealth  and  enlarged  the  fphere  of  t&eir  luiury,  toin&s  fiecame 
the  obje£t  of  particular  attention,  many  wihe*  vaults  were  co&- 
ftrufted,  and  good  flocks  of  liquor  were  repofited  in  them  *\ 
This  naturally  gave  encouragement  to  the  wines  of  the  country  > 
and  the  Falernian  rofe  immediately  into  great-  repute,  and'  a 
variety  of  others,  the  ftiH- celebrated  wine  of  Florence 
among  the  reft,  fticceeded  it  about  the  elofe  of  the  century*  An4 
the  -more  wefterly  parts  of  the  European  continent  were  at 
once  fubje&cd  to  the  Roman  arms  and  enriched  with  the  Rombri 
vines lf. 

But  the  fcarcity  of  the  native  and  the  dearnefs  of  the  foireigtt 
wines  in  Italy,  feveral  ages  before  the  conqueft  of  Lancafhire, 
had  called  out  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  Roman  mind,  and 
occafioned  the  original  difcove?y  of  fa&itious  wines 1(\  Thefe 
were  ftill  continued  by  the  Romans  and  naturally  taught  to  thfi 
Britons.  Thefe  were  made  of  almoft  all  the  products  of  the 
orchard  and  garden,  the  pear,  the  apple,  the  mulberry*  the  fef* 
visr  and  the  tfofe a  \  Twa  of  them  therefore  wete  thofe  agrbeabl* 
liquors -which  we  ftill  extract  firora  the  apple  and  the  pear  and 
which  wfc  ftill  denominate  Cyder  and  Perry*  The  latter  muft 
have  been  called  Pyrtita  by  the  Romans*  and  wis  therefore  called 
Per-ui,  Periy,  or  Pear-water  by  the  Britons.  The  former  ac- 
tually received  the  appellation  of  Sicera  among  the  Romans, 
the  word  being  colloquially  pronounced  by  them  Sidera,  as  the 
fame  pronunciation  of  it  among  the  prefent  Italians  fatisfafto* 
r;ly  evinces,  and  retained  therefore  the  appellation  of  Cider  among 
the  Britons  *\    And  greatly  as  the  Britifli  language,  and  through 
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it  the  original  Englifli,  are  enriched  by  the  Roman,  both  have 
naturally  received  a  much  greater  fupply  from  the  colloquial 
and  the  later  Latinity  than  from  the  written  and  the  claffical;. 
many  truly  Roman  words  particularly  occurring  in  the  Britifh  and 
Englifh,  which  either  do  not  appear  at  all  or  appear  very  differ- 
ent in  the  prefent  remains  of  the  Roman. 


1  F.  161  Sayille.— *  See  Arpennis  in  SpelmanV  Gloflary.— ^ 
3  Bede's  Eccl.  Hift.  lib.  i.  c  i.  Smith.— *  Diodorus  p.  3.50 »—- 
5  Ibid. — 6  Offian  vol.  i.  p.  116. — 7  Tacitus  Agric*  Vit.  c.  12. — 

*  Vopifcus's  life  of  Probus  c.  i&.  Gallis  omnibus  et  Hifpanis  ac 
Britannis — -permifit  ut  vites  haberent  vinumque  conficerent— 

•  Bede  lib.  L  c»  1.— IO  Spelman  in  Arpennis  and  Camden  p^  319^ 
xx  Malmefbury  f.  161. — "  Diodorus  p.  350. — "Pliny  lib*,  xiv. 
c.  I.—14  Ibid,  c*  3. — ls  Pliny  lib.  xiv.  c.  6.— I6  Ibid*  lib.  xiv.  c.  2* 
17  Solinus  c*  21. — 18  Lib*  xiv-  c.  14. — l9  C  6,  14,  and  3, — 
*VC  16, — ai  Pliny  lib.  xiv.  c.  16.  and  Palladius  (Gefner  1735) 
p.  993,  923,  924,  and  90 1.— "  Sicera — quae — conficitur— Pq- 
morum  Succo :,  Hieron..  torn.,  iv*  c.  264.,  Paris  1-70.6*.. 


V.. 


TFTE  genuine  bteed  of  the  Britifh  hocfes  mud  have  fire* 
quently  run  wild  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  the  ifland,.  as. 
thou  fends  at  the  ppefent  period  expatiate  in  a  ftafce  of  abiblute 
freedom  along  the  great  bafe*  of  the  fouthera  continent  of  Ame» 
rica,  and  as  numbers  ftill  range  along  the.  hills  of  Scotland-  and 
the  foreft  of  Hampfhire.  The  genuine  breed  of  the  Britifh 
horfes  was  at  once  diminutive  in,  its  (ize  and  fwift  in>  its-  mo- 
tions \  This,  breed  ftill  evidently  fubfifts  among  us  in  the  gar* 
rans-of  Scotland,  in  the  ponies  of  Wales,,  and  in  the  wild  hob* 
bies  of  fome  forefts  in  England.  And  this  appears  to  have,  been 
improved  into,  the  much  larger  race  0/  our.  grefent  hories,by 
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the  introdu&ibn  of  a  bigger  brfeed  from  the  Roman  continent* 
and  by  the  careful  incorporation  of  the  foreigners  with  the  na- 
tives.    The  ftandard  of  the  Roman  horfes  was  certainly  larger 
than  that  of  the  Britifh  \     The  Britifh   are  certainly  improved 
in  their  fize  by  the  intermixture  of  a  larger  and  a  foreign  breed 
with  them*     And  we  find  a  foreign  breed  of  horfes  to  have  been 
a&ually  introduced  into  the  ifland,  and  fome  of  them  to  have* 
been  actually  carried   into  the  moil  northerly  regions  of  the 
Roman  government,  before  the  conclufion  of  the  third  century \ 
Theft  ponies  the  primitive  Britons  hariiefled  to  their  cars,  Thefc 
ponies  the  primitive  Britons  equipped  with  bridles  and  girths  and 
mounted  with  riders  \  The  cavalry  of  theBritiih  armies  confifted 
equallyof  horfemen  and  of  charioteers'.  But  theRomans  mufl  have 
fir  ft  taught  our  fathers  to  cover  the  naked  backs  of  their  horfes 
with  the  furniture  of  faddles.     The  horfes  in  the  coins  of  the 
Britifh  fovereigns   have  not  the  leafl  appearance  of  a  faddle. 
And  the  Britifh  and  the  prefent  appellation  of  that  covering  is 
purely  and  dbfolutely  Roman,  Sedile,  Sadhell,  or  Sadie6.     But 
the  necks  of  the  Britifh   garrans  were   frequently  ornamented 
with  collars,  and  their  manes  were  frequently  decorated  with 
firings,  of  the  Britifh  pearls  \     And  the  bits  were  compofed  of 
the  bones  in  the  large  marine  animals   that   frequented  their 
fhores,  were  polifhed  carefully  by  the  tool,  and  were  brightened 
into  an  emulation  with  ivory '. 

But  if  the  horfe  was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  Britain,  the 
afs  was  originally  a  foreigner.  The  Romans  and  the  Spaniards 
trafficked  much  in  this  ufeful  animal ;  and  it  bore  a  very  con* 
fiderable  price  among  them 9.  And  though  the  milk  of  this 
animal  among  the  Romans  was  not  applied  to  the  purpofts  of  me- 
dicine*  it  was  early  applied  to  the  ufes  of  vanity.  In  the  earlier 
period  of  the  empire  it  was  ftf  ppofod  by  the  Roman  ladies  to 
contribute  much  as  a  wafh  towards  the  whitening  of  the  lkin : 
and  the  confort  of  Nero  kept  a  train  of  five  hundred  milch* 
afles  in  conftant  attendance  upon  her,  and  had  her  bath  con* 
ftantly  repienifhed  with  their  milk 10.  And  the  afs  mufl  have 
been  brought  into  Britain  with  the  Romans,  as  the  only  Britifh 
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appellations  of  it,  the  Aiyn  of  th6  Welch,  the  Azen  of  the  Armpr 
ricans,  apd  the  Afal  of  the  Irifh,  demonfhatively  prove* .  But  by 
the  intermixture  of  them  and  the  horfes  another  fort  of  animal 
was  formed  in  the  ifland,  fharing  ufefully  the  nature  of  both* 
and  denominated  by  the  Roman  name  of  Myl,  Mul,  or  Mule. 
Thefe  the  Britons  as  well  as  the  Gauls  rauft  have  yoked  ft* 
their  chariots,  *nd  have  taught  them  all  the  various  paces  and 
all  the  ready  obedience  of  their  managed  horfea u# 

The  breed  of  our  Britifh  dogs  muft  oiice  have  been  as  fre- 
quently wild  as  our  horfes,  and  has  as  great  a  propenfity  to  be- 
come wild  at  prefent.  In  the  defert  piaips  of  Patagonia,  where 
the  European  horfes  have  lapfed  into  abfolute  barbarifoi,  the 
European  dogs  have  equally  lapfed  with  them  ;  and  are  found 
equally  lavage  in  the  beautiful  but  uncultivated  ifUnd  of  Juan 
Fernandes.  The  wild  dogs  o£  Britain  muft  have  been  early  re- 
(claimed  by  the  Britifli  hunters,  apd  their  pfioeiples  of  courage: 
and  their  powers  of  faga<pity  havo  been  early  converted  agaiaft 
their  unreclaimed  brethrep  of  the  fbrefts..  And  both  fuch 
as  had  always  remained  t^w  and  fych  as,  had  once  been  wild  par* 
ticularly  attracted  the  admiration*  of  the  nituraliih^  and  greatly 
engaged  the  regard  of  the  fportfnjen,  among  the  Romans  before 
and  after  their  conqqefts  ip  the  ifland.  But  feto  principal  forts 
which  feem  to  be  genuine  natives  of  the  Toil  are  thefe  five,  the 
great  boufliold-dog>  die  gEeyhou^d^  the  bulldog,  thfc  terrier* 
and  the  ljirge  flow  hfltffld*  , 

The  fir-ft  is  bl^V  witfr  frt>  powtt*  of  J&gacity  at -all,  but  is 
animated  with  aft.  vjRffujimon  ^cce  of  courage*,  Audit  is  pe* 
culiajly  diftiiigniflwd  from  other?  by  a  fwly  dignity  o£  afpe£t,7 
by  a  genuine  good-naturednsfa  »f  temper*  and  by  an  honeifc 
fidelity  of  heart*  We  Jbave  a  breed  of  thefe  at  Manchester  that 
is  euwmoufly  tali  and  kicge*.  And  juft  fuch  an  one  is  repre- 
sented upoa  a  coin  of  Cunobeliner  and  a.  perfoa  appears  mounted 
iiieways  upon  it,  the  worthy  animal  waving  its  tail  and  turn- 
iiig  up  its  face  with  a  feuftUe  fa$sfa£tto&  in  its  rider  lV 

The  bull-dog  enjoys  equally  a-  fagacity  of  nofe  and  a>  bravery 
of  {pint.     The  latter  indeed  h  fa  peculiarly  eminent*  that  this; 
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dog  has  perhaps  a  larger  fhare  of  true  genuine  courage  than  any 
other  animal  in  the  world.  Theboldnefs  of  its  fpirit  is  remarkably 
enterprising,  and  the  resolution  of  its  temper  is  aftoniihingly 
determinate.  And  the  native  gallantry  of  the  breed  has  gained' 
them  the  credit  of  a  frequent  mention  and  the  honour  of  an  high 
commendation  in  the  records  of  antiquity.  The  Gauls  even 
purchafcd  them  early  for  the  ufes  of  war,  and  embattled  them 
with  their  native  dogs  for  the  fight iJ.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
Colophonii  of  Ionia  and  the  Caftabalenfes  of  Cilicia  formed  the 
front-line  of  their  armies  with  dogs ;  and,  after  Marius's  defeat 
of  the  Cimbri  in  battle,  the  dogs  fiercely  defended  the  baggage 
againft  the  victorious  Romans  Iv.     And  whea 

At£,  hot  from  hell, 

Cried  Havock,  and  let  loofe  the  dogs  of  war 
nO  longer  in  Gaul,  the  Romans  exported  them  for  the  ufes  of 
hunting  ,s.  Strabo  expreffly  commends  them  in  general  as  in- 
comparable dogs  on  the  field  ".  And  Gratius,  who  wrote  in  the 
days  of  Auguftu9,.  prefents  us  with  a  clear  account  of  their  value, 
and  their  ufe : 

Quid  freta  fi  Morinflm,  dubio  refiuentia  pontor 
Veneris*  atque  ipfos  libeat  penetrare  Britannos  ? 
O  quanta  eft  merces,  &  quantum  impendia  fupra, 
Si  non  ad  fpeciem  mentiturofque  decores 
Protinus  I  Haec  una  eft  catulis  ja&ura  Britafinis* 
Ad  magnum  cum  venit  opus,  promendaque  virtusr 
Et  vocat  extremo  prseceps  difcrimine  Mavors, 
Non  tunc  egrcgioe  tantum  admirer*  Moloflos  l\ 
But  can  you  waft  across  the  British  tide, 
And  land  undangered  on  the  farther  fide, 
0  what  great  gains  wiH  certainly  redound 
From  a  free  traffick  in  the  Britifli  hound ! 
Mind  not  the  badne&  of  their  forms  or  face : 
That  the  fole  blemifh  of  the  generous  race. 
When  the  bold  game  turns  back  upon  the  fpear^ 
And  all  the  Furies  wait  upon  the  war, 

Firft 
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Fiift  in  the  fight  the  whelps  of  Britain  ibine, 
And  fnatch,  Epirus,  all  the  palm  from  thine. 
Claudian  particularly  celebrates  their  activity  and  courage  in  the 
attack  of  the  bull :  •.*;*• 

Magnaque  taurorum  fra&urae  colla  Britamrc* 

— ■ — The  Britifh  hound^ 

That  wrings  the  bull's  big  forehead  to  the  ground  M. 
And  Symmachus  the  cotemporary  of  Claudian  mentions  feven 
lrifli  bull-dogs,  Septem  Scotici  canes,  as  then  firft  produced  in 
the  Circus  at  Rome  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  people,  who 
were  fo  ftruck  with  their  ferocity  and  boldnefs  that  they  uni- 
verfally  imagined  them  to  have  been  brought  over  in  cages  of 
iron ,8. 

The  greyhound  was  originally  dehominated  by  thfe  Britons 
either  (imply  and  moft  commonly  the  Grech,  Greg*  or  Dog, 
which  the  mode  of  liquifying  the  g  into  y  among  the  Britons 
and  Saxons  has  now  foftened  into  Grey,  or  lefs  frequently  but 
more  particularly  the  Vertrag,  Ver  Trachea  the  eager  or  fwift 
dog  l9.  This  lightly  limbed  and  elegantly  molded  fpecies 
of  our  hounds  was  as  much  efteemed  by  the  Romans  for  its 
fleetnefs  as  the  former  was  admired  for  its  bravery,  but  was 
not,  like  the  former,  peculiar  to  Britain.  It  wag  a  native  equally 
of  Britain  and  of  Gaul,  and  was  therefore  fometimes  denomi- 
nated by  the  Romans  the  Gallic  Dog  and  fometimes  ranked  by 
them  among  the  hounds  of  the  Britons ao.  Martial  extols  the 
honeft  difintereftednefs  of  the  dog  in  the  following  couplet : 

Non.fibi,  fed  domino,  venatur  Vertagus  acer, 
Illaefum  leporem  qui  tibi  dente  feret  *\ 

For  thee  alone  thy  greyhound  hunts  the  prey, 

And  brings  to  thee  th*  untafted  hare  away. 
Nemefianus,    who  wrote  near  the  clofe  of  the  third  century, 
mentions  them  by  a  Roman  appellation  exa&ly  equivalent  to  the 
Ver  Trache  of  the  Britons,  and  fhews  the  fondnefs  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  them : 

— — Catulos  divifa  Britannia  mittit 

Fe/ocesy  noftrique  orbis  venatibus  aptos  ** ; 
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Be  tiling  the  greyhounds  of  the  Britifti  race, 
And  tafte  improved  the  pleafures  of  the  chace. 
And  Gratius  has  given  us  a  ftrong  commendation  of  their  fwift- 
nefs  and  a  good  general  defcription  of  their  nature : 

Si — juvat  compellere  Dorcas, 

Aut  verfuta  fequi  leporis  veftigia  parvi, 


Pi£am  macula  Vertraham  dilige  falsa.  . 

Ocyor  afFe&u  mentis  pennaque  cucurrit ; 
Sed  premit  inventas,  non  inventura  latentes. 

*       Ilia  feras *\ 

Would  you  chace  the  deery 

Or  urge  the  motions  of  the  fmaller  hare, 
Let  the  brifk  greyhound  of  the  Celtic  name 
Bound  o'er  the  glebe  and  (hew  his  painted  frame. 
Swift  as  the  wing  that  fails  adown  the  wind, 
Swift  as  the  wi(h  that  darts  along  the  mind, 
The  Celtic  greyhound  fweeps  the  level  tea, 
Eyes  as  he  ftrains,  and  flops  the  flying  prey; 
But  Ihould  the  game  elude  his  watchful  eyes> 
No  nofe  fagacious  tells  him  where  it  lies^ 

There  is  a  fourth  breed  of  our  dogs  which  equally  appears  t<? 
be  the  genuine  production  of  the  ifland.  That  is  the  race  of  ' 
our  little  terriers,  fo  ufeful  as  it  now  is,  fo  neceffary  as  it  muft  once 
have  been,  in  the  deftru&ion  of  the  weezle  the  foulmart  and 
the  polecat  of  our  woods..  Thefe  and  the  kindred  clafles  of  our 
woodland  vermin  muft  without  them  have  multiplied  to  an  in- 
finite degree  in  the  ifknd,  and  have  proved  an  infinite  annoyance 
to  the  poultry-yards  and  the  hare-parks  of  the  Britiih  Ghieftains. 
The  terrier  therefore  muft  have  been  abfolutely  neceflkry  among 
us  in  the  period  of  the  prirr^aeval  Britons.  And  the  terrier  ap- 
pears to  be  aftually  a  native  of  the  ifland.  It  is  very  evidfently 
defcribed  in  the  Poems  of  Oppian,  whoSived  in  the  days-  of 
Severus,.  and  who  prefents  us  with  this  circumstantial  account 
of  it  1 
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,T*f  7(><&$$v  ceypia  (puX*  fytlavw  uiaXovo^m9 
A'SJcip  rarmXf  ftp  &$<*>  hy&rcrmutt  *  ovofinmv* 
Tujv  yjoi  fity&dffg  few  ofUHM  vli&av<ucri> 

YvpoVi  mfapKo}*)**?  AflW**?p*%cvy  ojtftoccrt  nmfr 
AAA  ovuxwr<rt  ira&ag  n%%o^fLtvov  apy&X*MFi9 
Kxi  Sctfxwif  xvvoS&rat  cotay^csuou  wptoffm,    • 
Ym&t  $  ctvje  fjL*kt$a>  tr-&ua$o%pc  *?<v  Aya#<rsvfy' 
Kcct  fiGtvi  Travccpifoc*  bwu  kcu  ycttcw  tvrjwr 

lifim  ngpttp  [taXa  cciffAwac4ai  ctvSfAtiH  V. 
A  (mail  bold  breed  and  fteady  to  the  game 
Next  claims  the  tribute  of  peculiar  fame  i 
Train'4  by*  the  tribe*  on  Britain's  wildeft.  ftiorCf 
Thence  fhey  their  title  of  Agaffes  bore. 
Small  as  thft  race  that  u&tels  ta  their  lord 
Balk  on  the  hearth  and:  bag  about  the  board; 
Crook -Jifl>bed  and  black*  e^red,,  all  their  frame  appeart 
Flunked  with  no  flefh  and;  hriflled  oaugh  with  .hairs } 
But  (hod  each  foot  with  hardeft  claws  is  feen, 
The  fole's  kind  armour  an  the  beaten  green ; 
But  fenced  each,  jaw  with  clofeft  teeth  is  found. 
And  death  fits  inftanfc  on  th*  infli£ted  wound/ 
Far  o'ar  the  reft  he  qocfts  the  fecret  prey, 
And  fees  each  track  wind  opening  to  his  ray  i 
Fac  o'fer  the  reft  he  ieelk  each.fcent  that  blows 
Court  the  live  nerve  and  thrill  albng  the  note*- 
This  is  a  very  minute  defcription  of  a  British  dag.     And  tfio& 
two  particular  ftrokes  in  the  defcription,  the  crookedneft  of  ile 
limbs  and  the  leannefs  of  its  body,  clearly  appropriate  the  ac- 
count to-  our  prafent  terrier *5- 

To  thefc  we  may  fubjoin  another  breed  of  our  dogs,  Which 
items  to  have  been  equally  an  original  inhabitant  6£  the  ilkfttd^ 

a  A  Gail  or  A  Gafi  (as  Kift,  the  iamc  word,  is  alio  Kis)  (ignites  merely  Tb«  Dog, 

and 
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which  is  now  almoft  peculiar  to  the  parifh  of  Manchester.  This. 
is  the  good  bid  hound  of  our  Mancunian  fathers,  which  is  fo 
remarkably  diftinguilhed  over  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
peculiarity  of  its  a(pe&  and  the  particularities  of  its  frame.  And 
this  muft  certainly  have  been  the  fine  original  from  which  the 
many  linking  and  pt&urefque  touches  in  thefe  well»k*>owa  lines 
of  Shakefpear  were  immediately  tran&ribed* 

• 

Hl?*OLITA. 

I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once. 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bayed  the  boar 
With  hounds  of  Sparta ;  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding.     For,  befides  the  groves, 
The  ikies,  the  fountains,  evVy  region  near, 
Seemed  all  one  mutual  cryv     I  never  heard 
So  mufical  a  difcord,  fuch  fweet  thunder, 

Thesevs. 
My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flewed,  £o  landed ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  fweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Cr dok-kneed,  and  dew-laped,  like  ThefiaKan  bulls'; 
SIqw  in  pwfuit ;  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.,    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hollowed  to  nor  cheered  with  hqrn 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Theffaly . 
This  delineation  is  evidently   taken  frojn  the  life.    And  the 
largenefs  of  the  chaps  and  the  dapples  of  the  body,  th?  ample 
fweep  of  the  douching  ears  and  the  large  exuberance  of  the 
bagging  cheft,  the  deforming  crookednefs  of  the  knees,    the 
fonorous  depth  of  the  note,  and  the  heavy  (lownefs  of  the  mo* 
tion,  are  all  fuch  clear  and  chara&eriftic  particulars  as  concur 
only  in  the  Mancunian  hound*     This  breed  was  in  all  probabi- 
lity once  known  in  every  part  of  the  ifland.    This  breed  was 
near  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  confined  to  one  or  two  counties 
in  the  fouth-weftern  regions  of  the  ifland  and  to  Manchester  and 
its  vicinity  in  the  north-weftern-^.    This  breed  is  now  utterly 

U  <u  ex*in£t 
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eitinft  in  the  former  and  furvitfes  only  in  the  latter.  .  And  the 
great  fize  atid  the  prefent  fewnefs  of  this  remarkable  I  race  pretty 
plainly  proclaim  them  to  be  natives  of  the  iflancj,  and  to.be  the  laft 
perifhing  remains  of  a  Britiih  breed  within  it.  Once  loft  in  the 
north,  the  dog  was  ftill  continued  in  the  fout&y:Jahd~  had' 'there 
the  honour  to  be  delineated  by  the  juft  bold  pfeaeil.oE  a  i  Shake- 
fpear.  Once  loft  in  the  north,  the  dog  was  iirft  introduced 
into  it  again  from  the  fouth,  and-  bears  therefore  at  Manchefter 
the  expreffive  appellation  of  the  Southern  Jlound.  And  being 
originally  carried  from  Manchefter  intp  manyof  thtt/neighbour- 
ing  diftri&s,.  and  even  into  fome  of  ttie  foutherh  counties,  it 
there  retains  the  note  of  its  re-enter  defc.erif  in  its  newer  appel- 
lation  of  the  Manchefter  or  the  Lancafliire  Hound:  But  it  has. 
been  long  neglefted  by  careleflhefs  or  by  .defignu.  The  cha- 
ra&eriftic  bulk  of  the  hound  has  bepn  gradually  diminiftuag  for 
fome  time.  And  this  old  and  vfenerable  breed"  is  gradually 
dwindling  away  into  little  more  than  a  larger  generation  of 

common  harriers,'   ;   '  '  '.;■;• 

•  # 

Thefe  and  our  wolf*dogs  were  fome  of  the- original"  hounds  of 
the  ifland.     And  the  Romans  feem  to  have  introduced  into  the 
one  and  to  ha*e  added  to  the  other  the  pre&nt  breed  of  our 
common  harehound's  atid  the  prefent  rac6  of  our  cbmmdn  fpaniels. 
The  former  are '  pretty  certainly'1  foreigners,  as  their  only  game v 
the  hare,  cbtrld1  ftever  "have  been  hunted- by  the*  primaeval  Britons.. 
And  they  are  moft  probably  Tufeans.     Nemefianus  has  given  us; 
the  following  account  of  the  Tufcan-dog :  and  the  defcriptihn. 
agrees  e'xa&ly,  I  think,"  with  the  comtnon  harfchotind.  I 

Quin&  Tufeorurij  hon  eftextrema  tfoluptas  • 

Saepecanum;  fit  forma  illis  licet  obfita  villa,  ' 
Diflimilefque  habearit  catulis  velbcibus  artus,. 
Haud  tamen  injucunda  dabunt  tibi  munera  prsedSd  ;:"•  T 
Namque  &  odorato  nofcunt  veftigia  prato,-    '*'  ' 
Atque  etiam  leporum  fecreta  cubilia  tnbrift'rdnt  v :  • » 

Nor  on.the  file  of  hunters  laft  is  found 

The  rnerit,  "Tufeans,  of  your  native  hound'i .  - 

•        What 
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,    .  .    What  though  their  form"  be-  Ragged  with  roughs ing  hairs, 
Nor  ctap  faint  tejnbbtpce iof  dtejpreybbiind.vvears,-  .'.' .',   ' 
Still  \sull  the.tabjg  Aftofc-  itaiflxuCbftl  care, 


Sery?d  wtfji  tjifi  fpe<iti^ttfeauijrf^of:tte  hare 


t 


i 


Hi  * 


;  ;:»,  :Theyrft>?sff  her  fc^tftefsfc^  t^«  fcenlfed'mead,   '       r 

•  »    They  thread  ;hft;a}a£€g;f p. her  iecret  b*d,   ,  ;    . 

.And  }the  latter  breed  par ri?5ra\iidently  the  fignifkation  of  its  origin 
.in  (be  regularity:  of  its  ndfne  *-*h$  appellation  b£  Spanish  or*  Spa- 
niard bqing  %  Sufficient  kidrc&Kfii  of  its  oative  country;  and  the 
^on>ah  termination  pf  it*  mrmr  i£fpanioius;or  Spaniol,  being 

a  fufficient  declaration  c£  its  Roman  introducer.  Arid  the  .fame 
-raw.  of  our  dogs  is  pretty  certainly  meant  hy  the  fame  appella- 

tipns.ifi  fchefe. lines  o&  Neal^aiutf,'.  /.')'*  .       -  '       ~ 

•  ;i  h  -Ned  tibi  Faonbmiaae  'ftii^isteftWifituropigo, 

\r  '  .  !    Nee  quorum  prblei.de  fertgitifae  ti&n&t:  Jbero  **, 
Praifed  are  the  fathers  of  Pannonia's  brood,  . 
Andpraifed  the  children  of  Hispania's  blood  ; 

And  in  thefe  lines  of  Opptan, 

nouoveg,   Avcroviot,  Kopef,   GgrjiKBg,  IBHP.EE  *% 

Firft  on  the  field  appear  Aufonia's  race, 
Thy  dogs,  O  Caria,  and  thy  hounds,  O  Thrace, 
Firft  from  the  hunter  claim  the  favourite's  meed 
Paeonia's  offspring  and  Hispania's  breed. 


1  Dio  p.  1280. — *  Ibid. — s  Offian  vol.1,  p.  115,  The  Steeds  of 
the  Strangers. — 4  Pegge's  Coins  C  clafs  4,  N°  2  and  3.  clafs  5, 
and  N°  2.  clafs  6,  and  Camden's  2d  table  N°  9  and  32.—'  Caefar 
p.  87,  and  Pomponius  Mela  lib.  iii.  c.  6. — 6  See  Ware's  Antiq. 
(Harris  1764)  p.  160. — 7  Borlafe's  Coins  N°  12,  19,  20,  and  22, 
and  Offian  vol.  I.  p.  1 1. — 8  Offian  ibid.,  Strabo  p.  307,  and  So- 
linus  c.  22. — 9  Pliny  lib.  viii.  c.  43.  — I0  Ibid.  lib.  xi.  c.  41. — 
"  Claudian  p.  244  Elzevir.  —  "  Pegge's  Coins  clafs  4.  N°  5. — 

U  u  2  "  Strabo 
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**  Strabo  p.  305.—  u  Pliny  lib.  viii.  c.  40.  — n  Strabo  p.  305. — 
**  Ibid.  -~ w  Oratii  Cynegeticon  p.  %6.  London  1699.  —  "  ^e 
Laud.  Stil.  lib.  iii.  and  Symmachus  lib.  U.  Epw  77*  —  **  The  fame 
as  Ger  Brache.  So  DtarobrfcMe,  Brig-e*  and  Diiro-trig-es,  one 
word  varied  into  Efriv,  Brig>  *hd  Trig.— **  Ovid's  Canis  Gallicus 
in  Met  lib.  i.  and  Grathis's  Inconfitlti  Gatti  in  b.  L  L  194,  both 
compared  with  Nemefianus*  — •  **  Lib.  xiv.  E.  200.  —  •*  Cyne- 
geticon p.  123.  London  1 699.  •*-  **  Ibid.  i.  i.  —  *4  Ibid*  Cam* 
den  p.  190  has  ftrangely  applied  this  patfage  to  our  prefeflt 
gaae-haund.  The  mere  reading  of  the  words  is  fufficient  to 
fhew  the  falfenefs  of  the  application.— ss  And  the  way  of  hunt- 
ing even  the  fox  in  the  eighth  century  was  only  by  un*earthi&g 
it.  Afluefcant  pueri  (fays  Alcuinu&)— «on  vulpium  fodere  ca- 
vernas,  non  leporuro  ftgacts  fequi  cutfiis,  Makne&ury  f.  13.-— 
"  Aubrey's  MC  in  the  Mufam  Qkfeid*-"  P.  1 17.— *  P.  123. 
—"&L  1.370* 


•      » 
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CHAP.     X. 


IN  the  whole  circle  of  intellectual  entertainments,  few  parti- 
culars cany  fo  agreeable,  an  appearance  to  the  curious  mind 
as  the  hiftory  of  human  manners.  And  that  lower  fpecies  of  pa* 
triotHm  which  fhoots  up  inftin&ively  ia  every  breaft  makes  k 
particularly  pkafiag  to  view  our  own  national  manners  genuine 
as  they  rife  ia  the  pages  of  our  national  records,  and  to  fee 
faithfully  reprefented  in  the  mirror  of  hiftory  thofe  accidental 
combinations  of  ideas  or  thofe  rational  modes  of  opinion  which 
prevailed  ia  the  more  di  Aanft  ages  of  wr  fathers.  Nor  is  this 
fatis&ftieit  confined  merely  to  their  fublimer  exertions  of  the  on- 
derftanding,  their  theories  of  political  feience  or  their  principles 
•f  literary  tafte*  It  is  even  better  felt  on  the  furvey  of  their  lit- 
tle fafhions  and  fancies  in  the  more  characterizing  feenes  of  lower 
life,  in  the  faithful  exhibition  of  their  private  manners,  and  ia 
the  authentic  detail  of  their  domestic  oeconomy. 

The  provifion  for  the  table  among  the  primitive  Britons  was 
taken  chiefly  from  their  herds  of  kine>  their  flocks  of  Iheep, 
their  deer,,  and  their  hogs  \  Their  droves  of  the  laft  muft  have 
undoubtedly  furnifhed  them*  as  their  brethren  the  Gauls  and  the 
Spaniards  were  actually  furnifhed  V  with  &  great  variety  pf 
diflies*.  The  Gauls  produced  the  ktrgeft  and  the  bed  hog-meat 
that  was  brought  into  Italy s.  And  the  northerly  Gauls  in  par* 
ticular  fupplied  the  whole  compafs  of  Rome  and  the  greateft 
part  of  Italy  in  the  days  of  Auguftu^  with  gammons,  hogs-pud* 
dings,  faufages,  and  hams**     And  to  thefe  the  Britons  mult 

have  added  fome  others  of  the  ifland  beafts  and  feveral  of  the 

ifland 
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ifland  birds.  The  former  fhall  be  fpecified  hereafter.  The  lat- 
ter muft  have  been  the  duck,  the  teal,  the  widgeon,  the  wildgoofe, 
and  the  fwan  ;  the  woodcock,  the  quail,  the  heathcock  or  groufe, 
and  the  fnipe  ;  the  latk,  the  quoift  or  flock-dove,  and  others. 
Thefe  are  all  natives  of  the  ifland,  as  either  the  appellations  of 
them  in  the  Britifh  language  or  the  mention  of  them  in  the  Bri- 
tifh poems  of  Offian 5  evidently  (hew ;  and  none  of  thefe  appear 
to  have  been  prohibited,  as  fome  certainly  were,  by  accidental 
cuftoms  or  religious  obligations.  And  the  Britifh  Cheneros  or 
wildgoofe  was  a&ually  efteemed  a  great  dainty  in  the  reign  of 
Vefpafian,  and  was  preferred  by  ther  Britons  for  the  iabte  ttf Imoft 
of  the  other  animals  in  the  ifland  \      .  .  •     • 

But  this  bill  of  the- Britifh  fere  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
Romans.  The  intimate  connection  «of •  the  Britifh  ■  with  the  ;Rafc 
man  refidents,  and.  their  faithful  imitation  of  the  Jtomatt  masi* 
tiers,,  muft  have  naturally  diflbWed  the  obligations  which'  the 
mere  influence  of  accidental  opinions  had  preicribed  to  the  Bri- 
tifh tables.'  The  declenlibn  of  the  druidical  religion,  arid  the 
neceffarily  preceding  relaxation  of  its  [practical-  rigours,  muft  have 
naturally  untwifted  the  bonds  Which  the  mere  prejudices  of  na* 
tional  religion  had  impoffed"  upon  the  B^itifli  palates.'  Geefe 
hares  and  poultry  were  nb  more  prohibited  to  be  eaten.  The 
Britifh  hen  now  firft  began  to  be  fattened,  and  the  Britifh  cock 
now  firft  began  to  be  caftrated.  The  pra&ice  of  cramming  the 
hen  was  originally  tried  at  Deles,  and  was  prohibited  by  a  law 
at  Rome  a  little  before  the  third  Punic  WarV  But  to  dairi  up 
the  current  of  luxury  in  one  channel  frequently  ferves  only  to 
make  it  direftly  break  out  into  another.  Hens  were  crammed 
no  longer :  but  both  hens  and  cockrels  were  fattened,  as  they 
are  ftill  fattened  amongft  ourfelves,  with  food  fteeped  in  milk, 
and  were  even  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than  the 
former  \  And  the  method  of  fattening  the  cock  by  the  a&  of 
caft ration  4eems  to  have  been  entirely  a  Roman  invention,  and 
was  certainly  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  the  un- 
happy vi&im  of  barbarous  luxury  being  ftill  denominated  among 
us  by  his  Roman  appellation  of  Capo  or  Capon  9> 

Nor 
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Nor  were  the  prohibitions  of  the  Britons  confined  entirely  to 
hares  geefe  and  poultry.  They  extended  equally  to  all  the 
finny  tribes  that  inhabited  their  rivers  and  frequented  their 
fhores  io.  And  thefe  were  now  equally  as  the  others  laid  open 
to  the  wafte  of  hunger  and  the  ravages  of  luxury.  Beneath  the 
Ihelter  of  this  prohibition  the  fifties  had  hitherto  continued  for 
ages  in  peace,  neglected  and  unknown,  and  had  multiplied  into 
infinite  numbers".  They  were  now  firft  purfued  into  their 
watery  element,  and  now  firft  received  their  particular  appella- 
tions. Hence  the  clafsofour  fifhes  is  fo  remarkably  diftinguiflv- 
ed  above  the  other  ranks  of  our  animals  by  the  much  greater 
frequency  of  Roman-Britifli  denominations  among  them.  The 
Minimus  or  Minnow,  the  Gobio  or  Gudgeon,  the  Trutta  or 
Trout,  and  the  Perca  or  Pearch,  the  Conger  or  Conger,  the  Barbu- 
lus  or  Barbel,  the  Abramis  or  Bream,,  the  Carpio  or  Carp,  the 
Mulius  or  Mullet,  and  the  reft*  were  now  diflodged  from  their 
antient  feats  h>  the  rufhy  channels  and  the  hollow  banks  of 
our  rivers*  The  Thynnus  or  Tunny,  the  Solea  or  Sole,  the 
Salmo  or  Salmon,  and  the  Raia  or  Ray,  the  Cochlea  or  Cockle, 
the  Mufculus  or  Mufcle,  and  theOftreum  or  Oyfter  were  now 
taken  from  their  primaeval  haunts  upon  oui-  beaches  and  our 
ftioals.  And  both  now  made  their  appearance  upon  our  tables. 
The  Britifh  oyfter  was  deservedly  famous  among  the  Romans, 
and  was  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Vefpafian  thought  wor- 
thy to  be  carried  into  Italy  ,a.  The  beft  were  then  gathered 
from  the  (hore  of  Kent,  were  then  denominated  the  Oyfters  of 
Rutupis*  and  were  of  the  fame  fpecies  pretty  certainly  and.  were 
probably  colle&cd  from  the  fame  places  as  the  prefent  low.-priced 
oyfters  of  Milton  and  Feverfham  IJ.  And  the  Romans  firft 
taught  us  the  art  of  fattening  our  oyfters  in  artificial  beds  and 
.  of  feeding,  our  fifties  in  artificial  ponds ;- the  feeding -pits  of  the 
.ffQr#>er -being  firft  invented  about  ninety  years  before  Chrift  and 
firft  conftrti&ed  upon  the  fhore  of  Baize,  and  large  refervoirs 
being  immediately  made  by  others  for  the  latter  *V  '" 

But  the  Romans  itjereafed  the  variety  of  the  Britifli  provisions, 
riot  only 'by  the  introduction  of  many  prohibited  animals  to  the. 

table* 
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'table,  but  alfo  by  the  importation  of  many  foreign  animals  into 
the  HTarid.  Thefe  Were  rabbits,  pheafants,  cuckows,  and  pigeons, 
partridges,  plovers,  turtles,  and  peacocks.  The  perdix,  petris, 
paitrifg,  or  partridge,  the  pluvialis  or  plover,  the  turtur,  tyrtyi^ 
or  tin  tie,  and  the  pavo,  peav,  or  pea,  all  fiifficiently  declare 
their  origin  in  their  names.  The  peacock  was  a  difli  of  coufi- 
derable  repute  among  the  Romans,  but  was  firft  placed  upon  the 
table  by  Hortenfius  the  Orator  about  feventy  years  before  Chrift 
and  in  a  fupper  which  he  gave  to  the  facerdotal  college  *s.  The 
rabbit  was  originally  a  native  of  Spain  and  its  adjoining  i (lands, 
and  began  to  be  brought  into  Italy  in  the  days  of  Auguftus I6. 
It  was  denominated  Cuniculus  from  its  burrow  by  the  Romans 
in  Spain,  and  received  therefore  the  appellation  of  Kunigl  and 
Conifl  among  the  Bretoons,  of  Kuningen  among  the  Welch,  and 
ofKynin  and  Kuinin  among  the  Irifh  17.  The  cuckow juft  fledged 
was  reckoned  by  the  Romans  of  the  firft  century  to  excel  every 
-other  fpecies  of  birds  in  the  fine  tafte  of  its  flefli*'.  And 
its  Roman  name  of  Coccyx  or  Cuckow  very  evidently  {hews  it 
to  have  been  brought  by  the  Romans  into  Britaifa.  The  do* 
medic  pigeon  was  once  equally  a  ftranger  to  Afia  and  to  Britain  *% 
and  befpeaks  fufficiently  its  introducers  into  the  latter  by  the 
name  of  Klommen  which  it  bears  in  the  Welch,  of  Kylohmari 
andKolom  intheCorniflv  and  ofKulmorKohn  in  the  Armoric  and 
thelrifh.  And  thePhafiana  6r  pheafant  was  originally  derived  from 
the  banks  of  the  Phafis  in  Colchos,  was  carried  over  into  Italy 
hefore  Agricola* s  proconfulate  in  Britain  *%  and  appears  plainly 
from  its  prefent  appellation  to  have  been  brought  into  Britain 
hy  the  Romans* 


*  Caefar  p.  89. — *  Varro  de  re  Ruftica  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  and  Strabo 
f.  293. — *  Varro  ibid*—*  Strabo  ibid. — *P.  58  and  145.  vol.  I. 
and  p.  223  vol.  II.— 6  Pliny  lib.  x.  c.  2 2.-*-7  Pliny  lib.  x.  c.  50. 
— ■  Ibid. — *  Martial  lib.  xiii.  E.  63  and  64.  and  Columella  p.  634. 
XSefner.— And  the  Romans  had  hen-coops.  They  were  firft  in- 
vented in  Italy,  and  were  veiy  common  in  the  days  of  Agricola: 

1  Pliny 
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Pliny  lib.  x.  c  21.  Sec  two  antient  reprefeotatieris  of  a  RcMaa* 
hen-pen  in  Montfaucon's  Ant.  Expl.  torn.  ii.  plates  $3.  N*  J*  apd 
64.  N°  1.— ,e  Diq  p.  1280— "Ibid—11  Pliny  lib.  ix.  a  54^ 
13  Juvenal's  fourth  Sat.  and  fee  Camden  p.  236,— '*  Pliny  c.  54* 
lib.  ix.~-M  Pliny  lib.  x.  c.  20.— I6  Varro  lib.  iil  c.  12. — ,7  PUn/ 
c.  s$-  lib.  viii.-.xg  Pliny  lib.  x.c.  9— ,9C.  29.  lib.  x*— -  Pliaf 
lib.  x.  c.  489  and  lib.  xix.  c.  4. 
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AS  the  general  face  of  the  ifland  was  everywhere  tufted. .  wjtfr 
large  woods  at  this  period  %  fo  fome  particular  diftri&s  wqre  co- 
vered with  immenfe  forefts.  Three  of  thefe  were  diitingHfAed 
orcr  the  reft  by  the  wild  extenfiveneis  of  their  range.  One  of 
them  .was  in  Scotland,  and  lined  all  the  hill*  in  the  central  »• 
giotis  of  the  Highlands  \  Another  was  the  great  foieft  of  the 
Goskani,  which  contained  federal  towns  and  the  feats  of  a  whole 
nation  within  it,  and  which  draggled  over  the  five  whole  coon- 
ties  of  Lincoln  Nottingham  Derby  Leicefter  and  Rutland,  and 
even  fuch  parts  of  Notthamptonihiie  as  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
Neii  \  But  the  third  was  ftill  larger  than  either,  and  {weft 
acrofs  tile  fcuth  of  the  ifland  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  mile*  to- 
gether, ranging  even  from  Kent  Into  Somerterihire  \  Thefe  n*- 
ottiandy  remained  the  fecure  harbours  and  the  great  nurferiesof 
♦he  Many  wild  beafts  which  were  then  produced  m  the  coutotvy. 
And  'from  thefe  the  lefier  woods  and  the  more  diminutive  fe- 
wfts  of  the  Jtingdom  muft  have  been  perpetually  replenished 
with  a  new  *ecitok  of  beads.  In  this  appearance  of  Britain, 
the  fpim  of  banting  which  a&uated  the  primaeval  Britons  would 
undoubtedly  be  kept  alive  in  the  Roman  by  the  ncarfy  equid 
frequency  x>f  the  game  m  the  woods,  and  by  the  nearly  equal 
necemty  of  preventing  its  incrcafe  upon  them.  '  And  the  beafts 
which  roamed  ip  the  Britifli  woods  and  were  chaced  by.tfce  |hi- 
tiflv  hunters  were  thefe.  ^ 

X  at  Branching 
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".'  Branching : Wns  of  a  mod  extraordinary  fizeiiave  beeirdiica- 
"re*e4  frequently  ii>  feveral  parts  of  England  and  Ireland ;   and 
4bme  of  them  were  ftill  fattened  to  the  heads  of  their  owners4. 
•The  diicovery  of  them  equally  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  and 
the  great  frequency  of  the  difcovery  in  both,  fhew  the  original 
proprietors-  to  have  been  certainly  natives  of  Britain.    The  horns 
have  been  fuppofed  by  lbnie,   and-  they  are  aflerted  by  the  tra- 
dition of  Ireland,  to  be  actually  the  horns  of  an  elk.     But  as 
that  animal  appears  plainly  from  its  Latin  appellation,  of  Alee 
©r  Elk  agnong  us  to  have  never  been  a  native  of  Britain,  fo  are- 
its  horns  at  once  very  different  in  figure  and  much  inferior  in 
fize  tothefe.     The  horns  appear  plainly  to  be  the  relicks  of  deer* 
and  are  undoubtedly  therefore  the  antlers  of  a  large  ftout  breed  of 
*©ur  BritHh  deer*      The  breed  muft  have  been  uncommonly 
'large-    Several  of  the  horns  werefb  enormoufly  tall,   that  the 
faireft  antlers. of  our  prefent  deer  would  appear  as  infigilificant 
4»  the.  comparison  with  them  as  the  young  flioots  of  a  fawn 
compared  with  the  beams  of  a  buck.  Some  of  the  horns  branch- 
ed 6ut  to  fo  enormous  a  width,  that  the  tip  of  the  one  was  nearly 
-eAev$n  feet  diftant  from  the  tip  of  the.  other  \ ;  tThe  bceedL  is> 
.  flaw,  loft  in  Britain  and  in  Europe.     But  as  it  ftill  feems  to  Hdb— 
fift.in  the  Moofe  of  America,  fo  it  feems 'to  have  been  origi- 

.  utally  frequent  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  the  horns  of  the.  rnoofe 
4&d  the  aptlers  discovered  in  the  BritifK  iiles  being  nearly  of 
.the  fame  (Undard:^  and  the  Amerkan  Moofe  and  theSjeytbian 
;Tarandus  bping  defer it^d  by  the  hatu? alifts  .3xa£Uy  i*  the  fame 
.manner-:    The  body  of  th$  former  isfbid  by  the  moft  cijcuia- 
.  #antial  defcribers  of  the  Modfe  to  be  about  the  fize  of  a. bull, 
and  the  body  of  the  latter  is  declared  by  the  one  only  d^fcribfr 
,  of  the  Tarandus  to  be  about  the.bignefs.  of  an  ox.    The,  former 
is  aflerted  to  have  a  neck  refembling  a  flag's,  and*  the  latter  ;a> 
.  head  greater  than  a  flag's  and  jaot  unlike  it.    And  both  are  men- 
tioned to  have  large  branching  j>orns,  cloven  hoofs,  and  Shaggy 
.  hides  5.     Thefe  muft  have  been  denominated  by  the  Britoos 
.  Seghs,r  Oxen,,  or  Savage  Deer,  as  Segh  a&ually  fignifies  aa  ox  at 
prefent^  and  as  in  an  old  Irifh  gloflary  it  is  interpreted  a  Savage 
..•■,-'  •  Deeix 
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Deer 6.     And  thefe  a&ually  continued  in  Ireland  to  the  tWfcfcth 
century,  being  evidently  defcribed  by  an  author  the  cotempo-  . 
rary  of  Henry  the  Second  among  the  wild  beafts '  of  the  jftfcad,  * 
as  flags  little  calculated  for  flight  becaufe  of  their  extreme:  l)tt&; 
kinefs,  rather  low  in  ftature,  but  greatly  fuperior  to  all  other*  > 
in  the  largehefs  of  their  head6  and  the  dignity  of  their  antlers  V; 
Thefe  however  muft  have  been  only  a  peculiar  fpecies :  of  our . 
ifland  deer.  The  common  race  muft  have  been  the  large  red  doer,  * 
which  have  hofris  much  greater  than  our  prefent  bucks,  are,  ft  Hi  i 
found  wild  in  bur' own  foreft  of  Bowland  and  ia  feveral  jothep/ 
parts  of  Britain,  and  formerly  abounded  in  all  our  woods.  And  the  t 
latter  was  hunted  by  the  Britons  in  all  probability  with  that  btgt 
bold  dog.  which  exifts  only  in  Ireland  at  prefent,  and  which -isr 
popularly  denominated  the  Irifli  wolf-dog.     The  buduhorftidi 
of  the  Britons,  like  the  dog  of  Ireland,  was  grey-coloured;  fcmgtii 
bodied, -and  well-fcented,  a&ive  enough  to  run  down  andfhrongt 
enough  to  maftef  a   Britiflx  ftagB.      But  very  different   muft 
have  been  the  original  game  of  the  Manchefter  hound.    The^un-' 
common  length  of  its  body  and  the  confiderable  ftrength  of  it** 
jaws  .are  both  evidently  ufelefs  in  its  prefent  courfes  after 'the* 
l^are.     And  the  heavy  bulkinefs  of  its  frame  and  the  confequent' 
flowncfa  of  its  motions  muft  have  equally  difqualified  it  for  the* 
chace  of  the  ftag.     And  as  the  race  has  been  long  dwindling  af 
Manchefter,  fo  from  the  great  negleft  and  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  it  in  the  fouth  it  appears  to  have  been  there  equally* 
dwindling  for  ages,  and  in  all  probability  before  the  ftfain  was 
introduced  into  Manchefter.     Large  therefore  and  flow  as  the 
dog  is  at  prefent,  it  muft  have  been  once  confiderably  larger  and 
prqportionably  flower.     The  fize  of  the  dog  has  been  ftudioufly' 
diminifhed  at  Manchefter  in  order  to  increafe  its  fpeed.     And' 
in  this  view  of  the  hound,  enormoufly  tall  and  long,  arid  un- 
cojximoaly  .heavy   and  flow,  we  can  find  only  one  fp'ecies  of 
game  that  is  properly  adapted  to  it.     The  bpar  the  wolf  and  the 
ftag  are  all  evidently  top  fleet  for  its  motions.  .  Its  gehuine  ob-' 
je&muft  have  been  forae  animal  that}  was  at  jeaft  as  hea'vy  a? 
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itfHf  mi  at  leaft  as  How*  And  that  could  have  jbeen  only  the 
Britifh  £egh  or  Moofe.  In  this  and  ooly  ia  this  de%nation  of 
tht  dqgt  ^'hitremaduble  qualities  ar«  properly  opnablned  toge- 
ther* and  fame  all  of  them  their  proper  objeft.  The  great  built 
of  the  game  required  a  proportionate  fiae  in  the  hunter ,  as  the 
ftrcngth  of  die  one  mofthave  been  in  ftw>e  n>c^ure  cx^reipaad* 
ent  to  the  ftrcngth  of  the  other.  The  &raud?ble  armoury, 
which  the  ftgh  carried  about  Mm  kt  the  fpreading  branches  ,o£ 
hit  pointed  antlers  repaired  the  fegb-dog  at  once  to  be  animated 
with  a  very  cauiiderable  degree  of  reiblutkm  for  the  attack,  and 
to  W  foroifhed  with  fharp  ftrong  feqgs  for  the  hold.  And  a& 
the  fluwndft  of  pace  in  the  latter  *e&lted  from  the  fame  cayfe 
with  arid  was  therefore  juftly  adapted  to  the  flownefs  of  pace; 
ill  thefettoav  ft)  was  it  fnfiiciei>tly  .compensated  tot  the  latter  by. 
the  ©dularatiag  thradef  of  it9  laquth  aod  the  fure  fenfibility  of 

its  note* 

The  wolf*  which,  is.  nothing  more  perhaps  than  a  wilder  fpe- 
cies  of  dogs  and  ia  therefore  denominated  Madre  Allaidh  or  the 
wild  dog  by  the  Irifli  to  the  prefent  day,  is  well  known  to  have 
beep  harboured  in  England  for  ages  after  this  period,  actually 
continued  in  Scotland  to  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century, 
and  ab£4ptely  remained  in  Ireland  to  the  prefent 7.  The  boar  is 
qguattjr known  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  woods*  is  repre- 
fented  qa  a  coin  of  Ctinobelihe  beneath  the  (hade  of  a  tree,  it 
particularly  celebrated  in  a  Roman-Britifh  infeription,  and  re- 
mained with  us  fever^l  centuries  after  the  wolf"!  But  our 
woods  alio  hsed  a  number  of  wild  bulls  at  this  period.  The 
qommpa  cattle  of  the  ifland  mult  have  frequently  run  wild  along 
our  heaths  and  forefts,  and  have  naturally  a  tendency  to  a  life 
of  ft  vage  liberty  at  prefent.  The  domeftic  cattle  of  Europe  now 
range  wildly  in  herds  along  the  grafly  levels  of  Faragonia.  And 
the  wild  cows  and  wild  bulls  of  the  ifTand  continued  very  frequent 
among  us  in  the  fourth  century,  and  remained  even  nine  or  tett 
centuries  afterward  ".  Thefe  were  enormoufly  tyijge  and  buft#v 
^U  milkrwhke  in   their    appearance,    all.  briftled  with  -tHSpfc 
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thanes  Itfee  Sons,  and1 afenoft  a«  fierce  and  afe  favage  as  they'*. 
Nor  were  theft  the  only  inhabitants  of  our  woods.  We  had  alio  a 
ntHneroes breed  of  bears  ia  the  iflartd.  The  hills  of  Portugal,  the 
mountains  of  Spain,- aaA  Che  fordfttf  of  Britain,  all  eqwaiiy  produced- 
ft  variety  of  tears  at  thift  period  **.  Thefe  continued  in  die 
north  of  England  a*  btte  as  the  eighth  century.  .  Thefo  oomi- 
Mtoed  in  the  fouth  of  England  as  lat«  as  the  Conoue&.  When 
mif  tme,  lays  the  gteaiteottal  «l  archbtfhop  Egberts .  ftrifces  4 
wUd  bea#wi&  an  arrow  tad  k  efcaperand  ia  found  dead  three 
days  irterwartfsy  if  «*  fecund  a-  woK  a  fax.  or  a  bear  or  a&j& 
ether  wiW  bdaft  bath  begun  to  feed  upon  it,  let  no  Chriftiaa 
touch  it.  The*  tto*ra  of  Norwich,  fays.  Doomfilay  v  ia the  tig^e  of 
tteConfcflbr  fornAed  annually  one  bear  to.  the  king  and  fi»  dqg? 
Jbt  the  bailiftg  of  it44.  Aftd  all  thefe  tshabitants  of  our  exteofivo 
woddtands  fifiwA  have  been  chaced  by  the  dogs  which  ftill  coe>- 
timie  remarkable  among  us,  and  which  ftill  point  out  the  ori-% 
girial  nature  of  their  game  in  their  prtfent  appellations  of  Bear- 
dogs  BuU-dogs  and  Wolf-dogs* 

All  animals  were  in  a  great  degree  probably  civilized  at*  the 
aera  of  their  releafe  from  the  ark,-  and  fome  of  them  Were  caf* 
wed  equally  tame  by  the  firft  colonies  of  the  Noachidab  into  the 
weft,  and  were-  wafted  in  the  fame  veffels  «with  their  matters 
m  into  the  iftands  of  Britain.  There  multiplying  in  corffiderabW 
numbers  and  joving  into  the  woods  for  food,  they  were  nd 
longer  daily  conyerfknt  wkh  man  or  fubje&  to  the  unrforni:  re* 
ftraints  of  authority,., and  in  the  cotirfe  of  two  or  thrfee  genera* 
tipns  fynk  abfolutply  into  the  nature  of  favages..  Such  was  pro- 
llably  the  cafe,  as  the  confinement  in  the  ark  for  more  than  * 
jjear  muft  neceffarily  hdve  tamed  in  fome  degree  the  wilder 
hearts  and  muft  have  civilized  in  a  great  degree  the  geritlcri 
Such  ,was  more  probably  the  cafe,  as  this  explains  th«  great 
difficulty  in  natural  hiftory  which  is  explainable  upon  rio  othe* 
jgiinciplf^  the  traniportation  of  favage  animals  from  the  coa* 
jinent  intaefiftant  iflaiids.  And  fuch  was  pretty  certainly  the 
safe*.  aa  we  know:  even  the  moft  omii«d  of:  alt  oar  domefti* 

animals^  our  horfes,,  otsr  dogs,  and  our  kioe;  to  have  been  trans- 
ported * 
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ported  into  America,  and  there  in  this'  manner  and  in  a  fliort 
period  to  have  gradually .  falkn  awji/froiftitheif  fon^r :  difpf$«. 
tions,  and  to  have  become  as  wild  «sti^  j^  jiiivvg^^.iBplle^tf  «bolfk 

which  are  peculiarly,  denominated  w#4'b^&.  -  :.  o  ^  .■!;..  ,  ': 
Thefe-beafts  muft  hare  been  ubw  caught  fc^.  fo^d,  ^tnA  hfci*e4 
for  diverfion  by  the  Roman  Britons.  Tltf  bear  was  pven.ttfanf- 
ported  into  Italy,  was  hunted;  publicly  in  the  Roman  (h£w$* 
and  furnifhed  great  diverfion  ta  the  Roman:  people  M.  Au4  th« 
bull  the  bear  the  boar' and  the.,  wblfr«n»ft  hay«  bejsa  ail  fXp&ilp 
baited  by  the  Romans  in  Britain;  3nd  by  t<heir  iipitators  j&e.Rer* 
man  Britons.  The  baitings  of  wild  animals  were  the  &Vowfi*e  fp$c* 
tacles  among  the  Romans,-  and  the  baitings  of  the  bull  .and  the 
bear  are  ftill  the  favourite  diverfions  of  our  4ogs  and  our  •  f(opu> 
lhce.  And  as  amphitheaters  were  conftrufted  of:  fqyaqsd ;  ft0ne  awl 
in  a  magnificent  ftyle  for  thefe  ei^^itious  at&o&e,:  ;fo.:werc 
others  e^efted  within  the  ifland  in  an  humbler  (tile  of  archjtrc-' 
ture  and  of  the  humbler  materials  of  clay,  chalky  gravel,  and 
turf.  Such  are  the  great  amphitheaters  $v  Silchefter  i& 
Hampfhire  and  Dorcheftej:  .in  Dorfetftiire,  o^ce  afcending  in 
fe verai  rows  of  feats,  and  ftill  extending  an  arena  of  nearly  twgt 
hundred  yards  in  circumference  ,6.  .  • 

But  the  pleafiireg  of  the  chaee  were  not  the  only  recreations  of 
the  primaeval  Britons  in  the  field.  With  a  fondnefs  for  the  ex- 
erciie  of  hunting  they  had  a  tafte  for  the  kindred  diverfion  o{ 
hawking.  And  every  chieftain  among  them  maintained  a  con-> 
fiderable  number  of  ..heavogs,  heauog6,  or  hawks .  for  the  fport. 
This  appears  decifively  from  a  curious  paffage  in  the  poems  of 
Oilian>  in  which  a  peace  is  endeavoured  to  be  gained  by  the 
proflejr  of  an  hundred  managed  fteeds,  an  hundred  foreign  cap- 
fives*  apd  "  an. hundred  hawks. with  fluttering  wing  that  fly  acrofs 
the  iky  !\"  ,  The  diverfion  of  hawking  was  fcajcely  .known  eve» 
by  .relation  tQ  the  Romans  of  Vefpafian's  datys.  In  Thragrap 
parte  fuperAmphipolim,feys  Pliny,  homines  atque  accipitres  ibcie-: 
tate  quadam  auoupantur :.  hi  ex  iylvis  et  harundinetis  excitant 
avei,  illifuper^.voiante6  d^prinwant;  rurfus  faptas.  aucupes  divin 
tiunt  cum  iis.     Traditujjn  eft,  r  mjffes.in  fublime  fibi  excipore  eos  j 

et 
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€t.cum*caipus  fit  capture  clangore.ac  volatfts  genere  invitare  ad 
occafionem  ?.  But  the  diverfiou  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced among  them  immediately  afterwards  *\  The  Thracians 
aad  thio  Brittfis  were  once  the  only  followers  oiF  the  fport to. 
Atnoig  *he  former  the  recitation  was  purfued  only  by  a  particu- 
laridiftrfft -ef*the  country  *°.  £mong  the  latter  it  feems  to  have 
•been  univerfally  profecuted  by  the-  chiefs,  and  appears  to  have 
tbeen  followed  with  fpirit ;  as  we  find  one  of  the  mod  northerly 
chiefs,  *  the.  private  head  of  a  family,   and  an  inhabitant  of  a 

^country  ill  adapted  for  the  exercife  becauie  of  its  numerous  hills, 
'Offering*  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  hawks  to  the  enemy.  And  a> 
the  Romaic  -adopted  probably  from  the  Britons  their  own  ufe  of 

,.th6  hawk,  fo  they  muft  have  greatly  improved  the  diverfion  of 
the  Britons  by  the  introduction  of  fpaniels  into  the  ifland.     So 

^provpd  it  appears  among  the.  Raman-Britons  of  the  fixjth  cen<- 

.tury«  dldas  an  a  very  curious  paflage  of  his  £piftle  (peaks  of 
Maglocunus  on.  hi&  r^linquiihing  the  fphere  of  ambition  and 

,  taking  refuge  in  a  mouaftery,  and  poetically  compares  him  to  a. 
doye  that  ftviftly  cleaves  the  air  at  the  noify  approach  of  the 
dog%  antf  with  various  turns  and  windings  haftily  takes  her  flight 

.fir6m\  die  definitive  talons  of  the  hawk  *x.     And  fo  improved. 

.it  remjaiued  the  favourite  recreation;  of  our  BritliK  gentlemen 
beyond  the  middle  o£  the  laft  century,  even  till  the  predominant 

.  Spirit-  of  inclafare-  and  the  fabrication  of  light  fowling-pieces 
banithed*  it, very  recently  from  the  kingdom  ". 

Svcfc  were  thej  manly  military  recreations,  of  our  Britifti  an- 
ceftors.  f^uoh't^-RomaBSt  found  among  them,  and  added  three 

*  ethers  I  to  them*.  »f; , 

.  The  haa*e.niuft  \have*  beeir.  never  hunted  in  Britain,  before  the 
cohqfceih  of  theRomafls-  Previpufly  to  thofe  conquefts,  and 
for  foftie  times  affiuiedly  after  4shetn».;the  hare  wa$.at,beail  of-  au- 
gury^  among  \hq  Britons  •  3«i    B\itj  3$.  the  Brittfh.  peculiarities  of 

-efMilion  werd)WDQO:  atfay  by  th^k  commerce  with  thenRpm^d^. 

-kUofritsiiinportifice  in  the  faience  of  augury,  and  became  &* 
triuch  expofdd  tQi  dagger  in  Britain  as  its  brethren  were  on  the 

toori&xienfci;  Thkcifluft  noceffa# iy. have ; been  the  cafe  with  the 

-    <\  bar*.. 
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hare.  This  appears  to  have  been  a&ually  the  €afe  from  thi  re* 
prefentations  of  hare-hunting  which  are  made  on.  ieverai  of  thee 
Roman -Britifh  remains  among  us  **. 

When  the  Romans  introduced  the  rabbet  into  Italy*  tbey  int+ 
troduced'  the  cuftoifi  of  hunting  it  with  ferrets  **.  Wheathe 
Romans  imported' the  fame  aniirtal  into  Britain,  they  imported 
the  fame  cuftom  with  it.  The  great  retlbn  fot  the  Roman  in- 
troduction of  the  former  animal  into  both  was  the  great  pleafate 
which  they  took  in  hunting  it  with  the  tetter  mV  And  the  Bri* 
tons  adopted  what  the  Romans  pra&Hed ;  and  hatrc  tranibikted. 
•to  us,  their  fuefceffors  of  the  prefent  d&ys,  the  Roman-%anifli 
hunt  and  the  Roman-Spatffth  name  of  the  animal  employed  in  it* 
denominating  the  Viverra  in  the  Welch  dialed  Guiviw  and  in 
the  Irifli  Firead  or  Ferret. 

And  witli  both  thefe  the  Romans  rimft  have  brought  m  the 
equally  remaining  diverfiott  of  cock-fighting.  This  is  &  recrea- 
tion which  has  been  wildly  fijppofed  to  be  tht  native  p»du<Sbfon 
of  the  Britifh  genius.  This  is  a  recreation  which  waa  knowh 
to  many  of  the  antients  and  was  introduced  by  the  Romans.  In 
the  firft  century  a  grand  tocking  was  held  every  y*ar  in  the  cky 
of  Pergamus,  cocks  (according  to  the  hiftorian's  e*preflk>n)  be- 
ing there  matched  as  gladiators  and  exhibited  as  a  ipeftacte  M. 
And  cock-matches  were  very  common  with  the  Greeks  and  mk 
uncommon  with  the  Rotnans  m  the  third  *7.  They  even 
confiderable  wagers  on  the  iflhe  t>f  their  battles  *.  In  both  • 
turies  the  breeds  of  cdeks  that  were  produced  in  the  iAand  of 
Rhode?;  about  Tanagra  in  Boeotta,  atChakrs  in  Eubfta,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Media,  were  fuperior  in  reputation  to  oil  others 
for  their  fpirit  ittd  rcfolution  in  the  fight  *.  And  the  vhcoounon 
bravery  wlttch  has  always  diftinguiihed  the  breed  of  our  Britifli 
cocks-  would  foott  induce  fticf  ftomaa*,  ever  fetid  » they  were  *f 
barbarous- tliverRofw,  t^  train  diem  vp  for  the  pit,  to  titled  their 
blindly  flaming  courage  ttgfeinft  *hfeir  faetiMfta*  aad  to  «an  them 
with  gtramvs,  gaffs,  gatites,  «r  knee©.  Thefe  ibrts  of  oiW- 
Mtiens  were  tefs  barbarous  m  tfcek-  fiatwe  than  their  execrable 
TheWs  of  gta'diatrors,  arkl  were  aetrfjr  the  ftiat-  m  tfam  Aatoof 
'■"  3  huma- 
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humanity  as  their  baitings  of  the  wolf  the  bull  the  bear  and  the 
boar.     And  as  fome  of  the  cities  in  Britain  conftru&ed  large 
amphitheaters  for  the  latter,  fo  others  of  them  would  naturally 
ete&  lefTer  amphitheaters  for  the  former.     One  at  leaflr  appears 
tohatfe  been  actually  ere&ed,  and  many  more  were  affuredly  con-* 
ikrxs£ted  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Such  was  plainly  the' 
little  circle  of  gravel  and  fand,  the  carcafe  of  a  caftrenfian  amphi- 
theater, as  Dr.  Stukeley  calls  it,  which  tradition  points  out  as 
frmething  remarkable,  and  which  lies  remarkably  placed  upon 
a  rounded  eminence,  dire£Hy  fronting  the  eye  as  we  go  from 
Sandwich  to  Rich  borough  Ca  ft  le,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
large1  original  harbour  of  the  Roman  navy,  the  flat  marfhy  level* 
of  Sandwich  at  prefent.     Evidently  too  fmall   to  have  been  con- 
ftru&ed  for  the  greater  exhibitions,  it  muft  as  evidently  have 
been,  conftru&ed 'for  thelefler.     Gohfidered  fblely  by  itfelf,  con-; 
fidered  comparatively  with  the  fimilar  conftru&ions,  it  can  have 
been,  only  a  Roman  cockpitl     ft  is  not  Half  fo  large  as  the  am- 
phitheaters of  Silchefter  and  Dorchefter,    though  thefe  towns* 
were  merely  the  capitals  of  fingle  tribes  and  ftiperidiary,  and1 
Rjutupta-.was  actually  the  metropolis  of  Britannia  Prima    and 
a  £oLohy;\  The  arena  at  Dorchefter  and  at  Silchefter,  as  I  have 
remarked  before,  is  almoft  two-  hundred  yards  in  circumference. 
Ahd  the  arena- at  Richborough  •  appears  to  the- eye  to  be  only 
about  fixtyoc  feventy  in- the  fweep  3?. 

• 

1  Strabp  p*  305. — Richard  p.  32-,  and  Ptolemy,  and  b*  I.  ch.  xii* 
f.  z.- — *  Richard  p.  36. — ?  Richard  p.  18.  This  wood,  denopai- 
nated  Andred,  was  many  age?  afterwards  an  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length  and  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  commencing  from 
the  weftein  boundary  of  Kent  and  running  dirc&ly  eaft.  See 
Sasqa  Chronicle-  A.D.  893.  and  Richard  p.  18.  Anterida. — 
4  PhiLTrauC  N°  zzj  (2)*  ai^d  Leigh's  Lancashire  b.  I.  p.  62,. 
and  Ware's  Antiquities  Harris's  edit.  p.  168; — 5  Pliny  lib.  viin 
c.  34^  PhiL  Tranf.  N°  3,68  (1),  and  Smith's  Cork  vol  I.  p.  139. 
~6,Lhuyd  under  the  word.     And  the  horn  of  a  rain  deer,  laid 
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by  Leigh  in  Nat.  Hift.  p.  84.  b.  iJL'to  be  found  under  a  Roman: 
altar  at  Chcfter,  was  moil  probably  the  horn  of  a  moofe. — 

7  The  paflage  has  been  aftoniihingly  overlooked  by  all  our  wri- 
ters. It  is  very  curious  and  runs  thus,  Cervos  prae  nimia  pkigue— 
dine  minus  fugere  praevalentes,  quantoque  miriores*  iuiit  corporis* 
quantitate,  tanto  prtecellentius  efferuntur  capitis  &  cormmm  dig- 
nitate  (Topographia  Hibernian  per  Giraldum  p.  709  Camden). — 1 

8  Offian  p.  4,  81,  vol.  I,  and  p.  no  vol.  II. —  *  Camden  c.  r^yg- 
and  131 2  wolves  are  faid  to  remain  in  Ireland  at  preient.  But  it 
is  a  miftake :  fee  Ware's  Antiq.  Harris  p.  165.  aad  Smith's  Kerry, 
p.  1 73. — IO  Pegge's  Coins  N°  1.  clafsr  2.  And  on  a  Roman  ailtar 
difcovered  near  Stanhope  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham  about  1749^ 

was  tliis  fignal  infcription,  Silvano  invi&o  facrvim  . olr 

Aprum  eximiae  formae  captum  quem  multi  antecefiores  ejus  prgdari 

non  potuerunt — ,x  Claudian  d«  Laud.  Stil.  lib,  v.&e. 

—  "Camden  p.  702  and  708,  fpeaking  froiA  fomc  aatient  ac~ 
counts  which  I  have  not  feea. —  *3  Claudian  de  Laud.  StiL 
lib.  v.  and  Martial  de  Spe£t;  E.  7.  —  *4  Egbricht^  Penitentiale 
drawn  up  about  750,  p.  13&.  vol.  I.  Concilia  Mag.  Brit  &c. 
Wilkins,  and  p.  777.  Gale  voL  L  from  Ddomfday.-—  Andl 
hears  appear  in  Nomiandy  nearly  to  the  conqueft  of  England: 
fee  Gemeticenfis  p..  (*6y.  Camden.fr- ,5  Pliny  lib- viii*.  c.36,  and 
Cajixden  p.  701. — l6  Itin*  Cur.  p.  155  and  170,  and  Phil.  Tranf. 
1748  p.  603,. —  ,7  Offian  vol.  L  p.  115. — ,8  Lib-x.  Cr  8. — ^Mar- 
tial lib.  xiv.  E.  216/  See  alfo  Oppian's  Cynegeticks  lib.  i. — 
ao  Pliny  lib.  x.  c.  8. —  1H  Tete,  ac  fi,  Jlridulo  canum  lapfu  aerem 
valid£  fecantem,  fasvofque  rapidi  harpagones  accipiiris  finuofis 
ftexibus  vitantem,—rapuiftf —comfort*  (p.  20.  Gale). — **  In  ma- 
ximd  Bibliotheca  patrum  torn.  xiii.  p.  85.  Ep.  40.  of  Boniface, 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  in  the  days  of  Ethelbald \  his  brother 
king  of  England,  deiires  Boniface*  archbifhop  of  Mentz  to  fend 
him  a  brace  of  falcons  that  were  bold:  and  taught  enough  to  fly 
at  cranes  and  bring  them  to  the  ground,  as  there  were  very  few  fuch. 
in  Kent.  And  in  Malmefbury  f.  27  we  fee  Athelftan  requiring 
o£  the  Welch  Volucres  quae  afiarum  avium  praedam  per  inane 
*enari  nofcerent. — See  a  further  account  of  hawking  in  Spefc" 
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man's  Gloffary  (Acceptor),  who  was-ignorant  of  the  true  origi- 
nal of  the  diverfion*  And  fee  Howdl  Dha's  Laws  lib,  i.  'd  15. 
&c,  where  hawking  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  amufe- 
ment  among  the  Britons  of  Wales  in  the  tenth  century. — *J  Dio 
p.  1006.  —  **  Batteley's  Antiq.  Rutup.  p.  84.  See  alfo  Dio  p. 
IOfo. — a$  Pliny  lib.  viii.  c.  $$. —  a*  Pliny  lib-  x.  c.  21.— %7  Co- 
lumella (Gefner)  p.  634  and  635. — %%  Rixofarum  avium  laniftsc, 
cujus,  plerumque  totum  patrimonhmv  pignus  aleae,  vi&or  Galli- 
paceus  pufibes  abftulit  (Columella  p.  6j5.')->— *9  Pliny  lib.  x.  c.  zi. 
and  Columella  p.  634  and  635. — #  See  Itin.  Cur.  p.  n$>  a»d  156, 
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The  face  of  the'Siftuntian  empire  muft  have  exhibited  nearly 
the  farfie  fylvan  appearance  as  the  general  face  of  the  ifland.  It 
was  in  moil  places  tufted  with  woods, '  and  it  was  m  many  over- 
fpread  with  forefts.  .The  fix  woods  which  originally  encircled 
the  fix  fortrefles  of  the  primaeval  Britons  now  fpread  at  a  greater 
diftaiice  about  the  regular  towns  which  had  been  conftru&ed 
near  them*,  And  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  county  contained 
no  lefs.  than  five  or  fix  very  confiderable  forefts  within  it.  The 
forefts  of  Pendle  Rofiendalc  and  Blackburn e  filled  up  nearly  the 
whole  circuit  of  Blackburne  hundred,  fpread  over  the  now  ragged 
fides  of  thofe  extended  moors,  capped  the  now  naked  crefts 
of  thofe  numerous  hills,  and  foftened  the  wildly  dreary  afpeft  of 
both  \  The  foreft  of  Horwich  poffefled  all  the  north-wefterly 
region  of  Salford  hundred,  crofled  a  part  of  Derby,  and  ex- 
tended into  the  limits  of  Layland,  and  was  as  late  as  the  four- ' 
tcenth  century  no  lefs  than  fixteen  miles  in  circumference  \  And 
the  foreft  of  Dirbyfhire  was  fo  denominated  becaufe  it  ranged 
over  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  Derby  hundred,  {hooting 
our,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  Sankey-- 
water  on  the?  eaft  toBidterftaff  and  Aughton  oA  the  north,  the  river 
Alt  on  the  wdft,  and  the  broad  cvirrertt  of  the  Mertey  on  the 
fc>uth\ 
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The  lefs  extended  fareft  in  the  bojbro  of  which  the  .British 
yhnceniq/x  %vas  originally  laid  out,  and  the  Roitvan-Brkifli  Man- 
cnnjutn  was  originally  ere&eil,  was  ftill  diftinguiihed  by  its  prit 
Jflartivc  appellation,  of  Ardyeo  Arden  or  the  Greakt  Woe&  Thi* 
appellation  was  naturally  given  it  by  theftrft  feeders  in  the  vi- 
Cinjty  of  the  pariih.  And  this  appellation  wis  as  naturally  re- 
tained f<K  it  by  the  fijeceeding  gener-a*ions  of  their  dfefcendantsi 
Tfh#  »a«M5^  .  like  many  of  the  fame  nature  in  thekbgdom,  and 
like  th$  appellations  of  raoft  of  the  more  remarkable  ebje&$ 
\vithia  Jt,  tfa*  rivtrs,  the  fbrefts,  and  the  towns,,  continued 
equally  the  fame  through  the  revolutions  of  the  Saxon  the  Da- 
ni(h  and  the  Norman  fettlements  among  us.  And  the  name  of 
Arden  appears  therefore  upon  ihe  face  of  our  records,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  firft,  as  the  name  of  a  confiderable  diftrift 
ipthe  parifh ;  the  boundaries  of  the  prefent Clayton  being de- 
fcribed  in  our  records  a*r  beginning  from  Hardens  puffing  along 
the  margin  of  tyroyifejen, , edging;  dpfely,  to  the  ground  of 
Sinderland,  and  terrainatipg'  at  the,  <iptr\tfnqrl*tod$  of  Harden 
again  4. 

This  Arden  had' now  gradually  receddd  on  ev6rj*fid4  of  Main*- 
cunium,  and  had  given  up  its  more  contiguous  regions  to  the-, 
dominion  of  Jthe  fpade  and  the  pkmght  .  But  it  muft  ftill  have 
curved  about  the  tpwn  ill  a  large :  arnpfokheatfer  of  woodsy  and 
njxuft  ftill  haves  maintained  its  hereditary  pofljbfftons  over '.  the 
greateft  part  of  the  parifh*  It  muft  ftill  have  covered  ail  the 
northern  .parts  of  the  parifti,  the  gentle  knolls  of  Chetwocfd  and 
the  little  hills  of  Blakeley.  The  name  of  Blakeley  is  derived 
froip  the  great  woods  which,  at  the  period  of  the  Sft*0ft  eftabhfh- 
njent  among  us,  lined  the  doping  tides  of  the  hills  and  ranged 
along  the  narrow  levels  of  the  vallies  through  the*  whole  com.- 
ppfs  of  the  townfhip.  The  Saxon  Bleac  Black:  or  Blake  imports 
the  deep  gloom  of  a  confiderable  wood.  Hence,  we  have  fa 
many,  places  diftLttguiiWd^hy  this  epithet  in:  England^-  where  no* 
ciccucnftances<  of  tfoil^and:  no r  peculiarities  ef  w<atar  gave  oocafiqa 
to  itj.  Hence  we  have  ;the<  villages  of  Qkck'b^r nef  aud  Bkqkt o«to> 
in  our  county,  Blakeley-Hurft  near  Wigan,  and  our  own  Blake-* 
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fey  riefr  Mdhchefter  '.  And  itie  W8&U  tfr"  this  Blafeefey  were 
even  feVen  miles  m  circuit  a£  laVe  is  the  fourteelrith  century  '. 
On  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  riariih,'  tlie  fame  .Arden  remained  many 
centuries  afterward  in  ther  #6ods  of  CotlyTiurit  and  Nuthurff 
and  in  the  thicket  of  Bradford,  th#  lift  being  even  in  the  reigri 
of  Edward  th6  fecond  no  Kfg  thart  £  Alite  ift  circumference  V 
In  the  fbutherly  regions  of  the  patfflt  it  peculiarfy  retained  the 
name  of  Arden  for  ages,  is  I  haVe  previously  (hewn,"  and  was, 
latterly  brokeh  into  the  wbods  that  gave  cfenominatibh  to  Operi- 
fliaw  to  Blackbrook  and  to  Blackftakes,  info  AYKtdn  Hurft  and 
Heatoh  Wood,  and  into  rii6  large  thicket  that  wirjded  along  the 
bank  of  the  Merfey,  gave  the  denomination  of  Hard-ey  or  Hardy 
to  a  range  of  meadows  upon  it,  and  (as  I  fliall  foon  (hew)  af- 
forded a  particular  (helter  for  the  wild  hearts  in  the  adjoining; 
diftria  of  Barlow  \ 

Thus  was  the  parifli  of  Mahchefter  overfpread  at  this  period* 
with  woods,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  (kirted  with  other  woods 
trpon  every  fide,  having  the  foreft  of  Werneth*  on  the  acclivity 
eff  Hollihwood  arid'  on  the  hills  of  OidBa'm  to  the  eaft,  Dry- 
xixtod  arid  Wefftfcood  on  the  weft,  and  the  Chefhiie  Arden  on' 
the  (buth*  Within  the  parifli,  no  parts  feem  to  have  been 
free  frorti  the  native  oaks  but  the'uiicultivated  area  arid  the  ex- 
tended mofle^.  The  latter  wdre  certainly  the  mofs  of  Failf- 
tforth  attd  afliirtedly  Othfers:  The  mofs  of  Failfworth  undoubtedly 
cxiftfctJ  in  the  earlieft  periocT  of  the  Roman  refidence  among  us, . 
as  theroadto  Camliodunum  jiuflies  boldly  acrofs  the  breadth  of 
Lr.  And  others  rfiuft  have  equally  exifted  with  it.  The  fame 
phyfical  principles  that  generated  the  mofs  of  Failfworth  muft 
have  equally  generated  others  iri  the  pari(h.  And  all  our  mofles,  * 
in  the  juft  eftimate  of  reafon,  muft  be  presumed  to  have  beent 
equally  prior  with  the  mofs  of  FailfwbrtH  to  the  fettlement  of 
the  Romans  at  Mancliefter,  except  any  of  them  can  adduce  a 
convincing  proof  to  the  contrary.  But  only  one  of  them  can- 
No  traces  of  the  plow,  the  ridgb  and  the  furrow,  have' been:  dis- 
covered in  any  of  them,  as  haVe  plainly  been  found  in  one  of 
the  Yoifkffitre  and  many  of  the  Irifh  modes*.     In'  fome  of  the 
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latter  have  been  difcovered  even  the  burnt  fcump  of  a  large 
tree  and  the  remains  of  a  wattled  hedge,  the  hedge  ftill  (land- 
ing upon  the  ground  under  a  depth  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the 
cinders  and  afhes  ftill  lying  upon  the  ftump  at  the  depth  of 
ten  xo.  Nothing  has  been  difcovered  in  any  but  one  of  our 
Mancunian  moffes  that  even  diftantly  befpoke  the  previous  re: 
ftdence  of  the  Romans  among  us.  And  the  watery  wafte  of 
TrafFord  mofs  has  been  lately  channelled  from  end  to  end  by 
the  Bridgwater  canal,  all  our  moffes  are  continually  cut  into 
for  their  turf,  all  of  them  have  been  for  ages  encroached  upon 
by  the  plough,  and  nearly  the  whole  circuit  of  Houghs  and  ab- 
folutely  the  whole  of  Failfworth  moffes  have  been  recently  con-, 
vtrted  into  cultivated  lands. 

Sometimes  the  light  grey  fand  and  the  ftrong  tenacious  loam 
of  a  wooded  dingle,  or  of  fome  wooded  hollow  upon  the  fide 
of  an  hill,  accidentally  received  the  waters  of  an  obftru&ed  brook, 
or  regularly  drank  in  the  falling  fhowers  of  the  winter,  till  the 
trees  were  unable  to  fupport  themfelves  upon  the  fpongy  foil. 
Sometimes  the  trees  were  originally  thrown  or  cut  down,  as 
many  of  the  trees  in  our  Manchefter  moffes  appear  to  have  been 
a&ually  cut  down,  and  originally  obftrudtcd  the  paffage  of  the 
waters.  Thus  that  particular  region  of  Failfworth  mofs  which 
was  traverfed  by  the  Roman  road,  and  which  was  evidently  the 
boggieft  diftrift  of  it,  being  now  reduced  nearer  to  the  original 
level  of  the  ground,  has  a  confiderable  defcent  to  it  upon  either 
fide  ;  and  the  higheft  region  of  Chatmofs  about  two  centuries 
ago,  upon  an  extraordinary  difcharge  of  the  fwelling  waters,  ap- 
peared  to  be  a  fair  valley  and  to  be  watered  with  a  little  brook lo. 
And  many  moffes  are  found  upon  rifing  grounds  and  upon  the 
declining  fide  of  an  hill.  Every  drain  for  the  moifture  being 
thus  gradually  choaked  up,  and  the  ground  being  conftantly 
fupplied  with  a  recruit  of  ftagnated  water,  the  principles  of  pu- 
trid vegetation  would  begin  to  aft  with  vigour,  and  a  rank  har- 
veft  would  overfpread  the  face  of  the  ground.  This  dying  every 
year  and  being  every  year .  fucceeded  with  a  frefh  crop,  a  coat 
would  gradually  rile  upon  the  furface,  and  the   matted  mafs 
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would'  in  a  century,  form  a  confiderable  cruft.     This  is  found 
upon  our  mofles  two  orthree  or  four  yards  in  thickncls.  And  as  the 
great  body  of  fhgnatcd  water  was  fed  with  regular  fupplies  from 
the  original  current  additional  influxes   or  both,     the    moffy 
traft  would  gradually  extend  itfelf,  defert  the  natural  o*  artificial 
hollow  in  which  it  was  originally  formed,   and  fpread'  over  the 
neighbouring  grounds.     Thus  the  broacl  embrowned  wafte  of 
Chatmofs  muft  have  begun  at  fixft  in  the  hollow  of  a  little  val- 
ley, and  muft  have   afterwards   ufurped   upon   all   the    loftier 
grounds  around  it  ;  a  confiderable  region  of  it  now  lying  higher 
than  many  parts  of  the  contiguous  country,  and  the  center  being; 
ffrll  higher  than  the  reft.     In  thefe  efforts  the  imprifoned  wa- 
ters have  fbmetimes  lb  violently   diftended  the  coat,  that  the* 
texture  of  it  has  been  broken,  the  country  has  been  deluged  with 
an  inky  torrent,  and  the  cultivated  fields  have  been  overfpread* 
with  a  deftru&ive  flime.     Thus  our  own  Hough's  mofs,  or  as  in. 
peculiar  eminence  it  was  denominated  among  us  The  Mofs,  burft 
on  New-yearVday  in  1633,  fpread  a  deep  bed  of  filth  over  the 
neighbouring  lands,  and  poifoned  all  the  fi/h  in  the  neighbour- 
ing rivulets1*-  And,,  upon  any  long  continuance  of  rain  at  pre* 
ftntj.  the  cruft  of  Chatmofs  is  vifibly  lifted  up  by  the  heaving, 
waters  below,  and  even  riles  fo  confiderably  as  entirely  to  inter- 
cept fome  extended  profpe&s  acrofs  it.   Nor  is  the  firmer  ground 
of  our  fable  moors  any  thing  elfe  in  reality  than  fuch  an  extent 
of  mofly  foil  difcharged  of  its  ftagnant  waters,  dried  either  by  the 
accidental  diverfion  of  the  feeding  rill,,  by  the  accidental  or  re- 
gular emiffion  of  its  current,  or  by  both,  or  having,  all  its  waters, 
exhauftcd  and  exhaled  by  the  demands  of  the  luxuriant  harveft 
above.     Thus.  upon,  the  firm  levels  of  Walkden  and  Kearfley 
moors  have  been  found  innumerable  trees,  ,firs,.birches,  quickens, 
and  oaks,  buried  within  the  black  foil ;.  and,  even  four  yards  be- 
low, the  fur  face  and.dire&ly  under  the  foil,,  a.  long  lank  grafs  has 
been  difcovered  in  plenty  lying  upon  the  natural  mold. 

Thefe  a£ive  principles  muft  neceflarilyhave  operated  with  more 
or.  lefs  vigour  from  the  beginning..  Thefe.  a£tive principles  muft 
neceffarily  haveafted  with  thegreateft  vigemr  during  the  woodland 
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fqlitary  condition  of  the  parifh  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans, 
into  it.  No  other  period  of  its  Ijtiftory  could  have  given  half 
fuch  fcope  to  the  wafteful  powers  as  the  original  and  the  Bri- 
tish. The  woods  muft  have  been  not  a  little  contracted  in  their 
fize,  a  town  had  been  long  planted  in  the  center  of  them,  and 
the  reft  of  our  Arden  muft  have  been  frequently  traverfed  by  the 
inhabitants  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  at  the  period  of  the 
Saxon  ravages  in  Lancafhire,  And  the  woods  muft.  have  been 
muph  more  contra&ed  in  their  fize,  the  town  that  had  been 
planted  in  the  center  of  them  muft  have  been  much  naore  po- 
pulous,  and  the  remains  of  our  Arden  muft  have  been  much 
more  frequently  traverfed  by  the  inhabitants  of  it,  at  the  later 
period  of  the  Danifh  ravages  in  Lancaihire. 

Such  was  the  afpeCt  of  our  jnore  immediate  precin&s  during 
the  period  of  the  Roman  refidence  among  us,  the  fofter  ground 
of  many  of  our  vallies  being  converted  into  an  impracticable 
morafs,  and  the  firmer  ground  of  the  hill  and' the  plain  being 
generally  covered  with  woods.  In  thefe  or  the  neighbouring 
woods  of  the  county  was  bred  nearly  all  that  variety  of  wild 
beafts  which  I  have  (hewn  to  be  the  natives  qf  Britain,  the  fegh- 
deer,  the  wolf,  the  bull,  and  the  boar.  The.  large  branching 
horns  of  the  fegh  have  been  found  oftener  in  this  than  in  any  other 
county  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  thena  was  dug  up  about  feventy 
years  ago  at  Larbrick  near  Prefton,  having  the  entire  head  of  the 
flag  and  even  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  adhering  to  it ;  a  (till 
larger  was  fQund  a  few  years  before  in  a  mofs  at  Mea]e£,  having 
equally  the  head  adhering  to  it ;  and  a  third  was  fiftied  outrof 
the  fea  in  1727  near  Cartmel  l\  The  wolf  was  once  very  com- 
mon in  Northumberland  in  Yorkfhire  and  in  Derbyfhire,  has 
given  the  appellation  of  Wulf-crags  to  a  long  range  of  rocky 
precipicfes  in  our  foreft  of  Wierftlale,  and  within  half  a  century 
before  the  Conqueft  was  frequent  in  our  foreft'  of  Roffentkde ,4. 
The  wild  bull  found  an  agreeable  refidence  in  our  Mancunian 
Arden,  and  even  continued  in  one  part  of  it,,  the  extenfive  woods 
of  Blakeley,  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  ,5.  And  the.  wild 
boar  roved  at  liberty  over  all  the  woods  of  the  parifh  fo£  many 
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JGfiDtuiies  after  thus  Roman  departure  from  the  ftation,  cdriftgned 
the  qppellation  of  Barlow  or  the  Boar-ground  to  a  diftridt  in  the 
fouth-wefterly  region  of  the  parifli,  and  •retailed  its  primaeval 
abodes  in  the  wilds  of  Blakeley  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  rentury  I6*  Such  were  the  native  beafts  of  our' woods 
•at  'this  period.  And  with  them  our  Mancunian  Arden  ipro- 
ducal  a  breed  of  hawks  of  herans  and  of  eagles*7.  The  hawks 
wete-reclaimed  by  our  Mancunian  fathers  from  their  wildnefs,  anil 
taught  to  gmrfue  the  feathered  game  at  the  command  and  forthe 
uffe  of  their  matters.  And  the  beafts  were  rouzed  by  aurMaaoa- 
nian  fathers  from  their  dens,  and  were  chaced;to  the  found  of  ^the 
horn  along  the  ^echoing  banks  of  rfie'Ickethe  Irwell  the  Mcrfey 
or  tl}e  Meddock. 

x  Monaflicon  v.  L  p.  65-8,  and  copy  of  Records  in  the  Britjfh 
Mufeum  N^aoAj,  E.  F,  p.  176.—  *  Kuerden  iblio  p.  278.  an4 
Spelman  in  L&uca  from  Ingulphus.— »3  Kuerden  iblio  -p.  238. 
4  A  record  in  Coliins's  Peersge  voL  vii.  edit.  2.  ;p.  ^4.—^'  See-a 
miftake  therefore  in  Camden  p.  616.  concerning  the  etymology 
of  Blackburne.  The  river  of  Blackburne  has  no  more  title 
tban  the  Thames  to  the  appellation  of  Black  becaufe  of  its  wa- 
ters.— 6  Kuerden  Folio  p.  278. — 7  Ibid, — 8  Records  ibid. — 'Cam- 
den c.  850.  and  Mortimer's  Hufbandry  Part  II.  p.  27. — rxo  Mor- 
timer's Hufbandry  Part  II.  p.  27. — "  Camden  p.  611.  and  Ler 
land  vol.  vii.  p.  41.  The  words  of  the  latter  are  very  remark- 
able :  In  the  very  tope  of  Chawmoure  [called  before  Chatdey 
More]  where  the  mofie  was  the  higheft  and  brake,  is  now  a 
fayre  playn  valley  as  was  in  tymes  paft,  and  a  rill  rennith  in 
it,  and  peces  of  fmaull  trees  be  found  in  the  botome  of  it. 
— "  H's  M.  S.  p.  26.  And  Leland  thus  of  Chatmofs : 
Chateley  More  a  6+  myles  in  lengthe  fbme  way  braft  within  a 
mile  of  Morley  Haul,  and  deftroyed  moche  grownd  with  moffe 
ther  aboute,  and  deftroyed  moche  frefhe  watar  fifhe  theraboute; 
firft  corruptyng  with  ftinkyng  watar  GlaHbrokej  and  Co  Glaf- 
broke  carried  ftinkyng  watar,  and  Merfey  corruptyd  carried  the 
roullyng  mofle,  parte  "to  the  fhores  of  Wals^  parte  of  [to]  the 
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Ifle  of  Man,  and  fome  into  Ireland  (vol.  vii.  p.  41.) — IJ  Leigh 
b.  i.  p.  62: and  63.  and  b;  iii.   p;  184  and  the  plate,  and  Phil; 
Tranf.  1731  and  1732.  p.  257, — The  horns  dug  up  at  Larbricfc 
were  forty  and  forty- one  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  were  feveii 
or  eight  inches  round,  twenty-three  inches  and  a  half  diftant 
from  each  other  at  the  tips,   but  thirty-five  about  the  middle, 
and  had  feveral  branches  fhooting  out  in  different  directions  from 
them  (fee  the  plate  Tab.  5th  in  Leigh).     And  the  horns  found 
at  Meales  were  even  as 'large  again  (ibid.  B.  iii.  p.  184).     The 
brow-antlers  in  the  latter  were  bigger  than  ufaally  the  arm  of  a 
man  is,  the  beams  were  near  two  yards  in  height,  and  betwixt 
the  two  oppofite  tips  of  the  horns,  which  was  the  fartheft  di- 
ftance,  were  two  yards  likewife  (ibid.  B.  I.  p.  63);     The  former 
were  ibft  and  pliable  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  earthy 
but  afterwards  grew  hard  and  firm  (ibid.  B.  i.  p.  62.) — *4  Sax* 
Chron.  p.  113,  Camden  p.  58  and  420,  and  Monafticon  p.  65?. 
vol,  i. —  *  Leland  vol.  vii.  part  I.  p.  42.  Hearne.  —  lfi  Leland 
ibid.— X7  Kuerden  Folio  p.  274 %  and  Leland  ibid* 


V. 

As  the  modes  of  Roman  civility  gradually  prevailed  among 
the  Siftuntians,  more  and  ftill  more  of  their  free  villains  would 
naturally  be  induced  to  quit  the  baronial  villas  in  the  remoter 
neighbourhood  of  Mancunium,  and -to  fettle  with  their  brethren 
in  the  town.  .  And,  in  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  Bri- 
tish ftates,  the  current  of  the  Roman  manners  muft  have  necef- 
farily  increafed  in  its  power  and  have  expanded  in  its  courfe,  as 
it  rolled  down  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  re- 
fidence  among  them.  The  dimenfions  of  Mancunium  muft 
therefore  have  been  enlarged  by  the  fucceflive  acceflions  of  in- 
habitants and  the  progreflive  additions  of  buildings.  To  the 
one  original  ftreet  which  extended  along  the  road  of  the  Ro- 
mans others  muft  have  been  gradually  annexedi  and  have  fhot 
put  on  the  eaft,   the  weft,  and  the  north.     Four  or  five  years 
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ago  was  difcovcred  a  pavement  near  the  fouth-weftern  extremity 
of  the  area,  extending  more  than  two  yards  in  brdadth,   and 
feeming  to  tend  nearly  parallel  with  the   original    ftreet,    the 
line  of  the  road  to  Ribchefter.     And  this  muft  undoubtedly  havfc 
communicated  with  it  by  a  crofs  ftreet.     This  actually  commu- 
nicated with  it  by  no  lefs  than  three  crofs  ftreets.     One  was  laid 
along  the  margin  of  the  foffe,  and  the  remains  of  it,   a  narrow 
caufeway  about   a  yard  in  breadth,  have  been  recently  dug  up 
for   feverai  yards  by  the  gardiner.     Another  was  lately  found 
along    the    northern  hedge   of  the  firft   great  garden ;    and  4 
third  about  an  equal  diftance  from  both,   remaining  only  about 
half  a  yard  in  width.     And  five  or  fix  years  ago  was  difcovered 
another  pavement,  fituated  almoft  as  much  to  the  eaft  as  the 
:former  was  to  the  weft  of  the  principal  ftreet,   and  lying  three 
yards  in  breadtli  and  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  depth.     This 
commenced  near  the  northern  hedge  of  the  Caftle-ficld  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  private  gardens,   ftretched  obliquely  acrofs 
that  and  the  neighbouring  garden,   pointed  lefs  obliquely  acrofs 
the  neighbouring  lane,  and  evidently  carried  a  dire&ion  towards 
Aldporton  Fold,     And  the  three  connecting  ftreets  on  the  weft 
of  the  Ribchefter  ftreet  muft  have  been  afluredly  anfwered  by 
three  others  on  the  eaft,    and  the  town  have  been  modelled  into 
a  iigure  fbmewhat  compact  and  fquarifti.     The  great  body  of  the 
buildings  muft  have  occupied  only  the  fpace  which  is  ntow" taken: 
up  with  one  great  and  feverai  little  gardens,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  high  bank,  the  ftationary  foffe,  Aldport-lane,  and  a  large 
garden,  and  which  contains  about  feven  acres  and  a  half  in  ex- 
tent.    All  this  ground  appears  to  be  ftrikingly  diftingutfhed  from 
the  large  garden  to  the  north  of  it  by  the  plainly  fa&itious  na- 
ture of  its  foil  and  by  the  difperfed  rubbifh  of  antient  buildings 
along  it.     In  the  intervals  formed  by  the  interferon  of  thefe 
ftreets  fome  vacant  area  was  certainly  laid  out  for  a  market-place. 
Markets  were  firft  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  are 
therefore  diftinguilhed  by  the  Roman  apppellation  of  Marchnads 
Among  the  Welch,  of  Marchats  among  the  Armoricans,  and  of 
Alargaidhs  among  the  Irilh.  Market-places  are  cxprefsly  declared 
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to  have  been  originally*  laid  out  in  the  original  towns  of  Lanca- 
fhire  \  And  ii>  the  ftat©  of  Lancashire  under  the  Ramans, 
when  there  were  only  eight  towns  within  its  ample  dimenfions*. 
and  when  thefe  were  difperfed  at  a  diftance  over  the  face  of  the 
county,  every  town  muft  neceflarily  have  had  a  market,  and 
Manchester  muft  have  been  a  market-town  from  the  fir  ft  a&ual 
moment  of  its  commencement.  But' the  ftreet9  of  Maiicuniuxn^ 
muft  have  been  all  of  them  narrow.  The  firft  original  ftreet  being 
•  eonftrufted  <  along  the  margin  of  the  Roman  road*  the  breadth, 
of  the  latter  muft  have  been  actually  the  width  of  the  former^ 
That  I  have  previoufly  mentioned  to  have  been  only  about  five 
yards  in  breadth.  And  the  other  ftreets  of  the  town  would 
certainly  not  be  conftru&ed  of  a  gteater,  would  probably  not  be 
conftru&ed  of  an  equal  breadth 4  The  ftreets  even  of  Rome 
were  wery  narrow  in  general ;  and  when  Nero  rebuilt  the  city 
after  the  dreadful- conflagration  in  64,  many  of  the  Romans  com- 
plained of  his  conduct,  alledging  the  ftreets  to  be  unwariljr 
widened  and  the  heat  erf"  the  fun  to  be  indifcreetly  let  in  upon; 
them*.  And  the  ftteets  of  Silchefter  have  been  meafured  by  the 
evident  tracks  in  the  corn  and  by  the  evident  foundations  on  the 
fides,  and  are  found  to  have  been  generally  feven  os  eight  yards* 
only  in  breadth  3.  Such  therefore  muft  have  been  the  ftreets  of 
Mancunium,  and  the  fame  inconvenient  narrownefs*  has  contU 
nued  nearly  to  the  prcfent  century  in  all  the  fubfequent  ftreets  of 
Manchester.  Thefe  were  all  certainly  paved  by  the  Roman 
Britons*  The  Romans*  who  frequently  fpread  a  pavement  of 
ft  ones  over  the  face  of  their  Britiih  roads  ±  would  certainly  not 
neglect  to  fpread  it,  where  it  was  much  more  requffite,  on 
the  ftreets  of  the  Britifli  towns.  The  firft  and  priacipal  ftreet 
muft  d&imlly  have  been  paved  from  the  beginning,  as  the  Roman 
road*  was  paved  along  the  borders  of  which  the  buildings  of  it 
extended.  And  all  the  remnants  of-  ftreets-  that  have  been  dif- 
covdred  within  .the  area  of  the  town  were  ali  regular  courfes  of 
pavement. . 

Though  the  ftreets  of  Rome  were  fo  narrow,  yet  the  buildings 
of  Rome  were  remarkably  lofty.     They  generally  rofe  fix  feven 
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or  eight  ftories  in*  height*  They  were  permitted  by  Auguftusj 
even  in  his  reftraint  upon  ther popular  humour,  to  mount  no  lefs 
than  feventy  feet  in  height*  And  they  were  permitted  by  Tra- 
jan, even  in  his  greater  reftraint  of  the  fame  humour,  to  mount 
no  lefs  than  fixty  in  height  \  The  elevation  of  the  Mancunian, 
buildings  mufV  have  been  much  better  proportioned  to  the  width 
of  the  Mancunian'  ftreets.  The  houfes  muft  have  been  railed 
©nly  ar  (ingle  ftory  above' the  ground-floor,  as  fueh  was  the  mo- 
del of  the  Mancunium  houfes  fbr  many  centuries  afterward! 
And  fome  of  them  at  leaft  muft  have  funk  another  ftory  below 
it,  as  Cellaria,  the  Armorican  Selliers  the  Irilh  Saileirs-  and  the 
Englifh  Cellars,  appear  plainly  from  this  their  popular  appella- 
tion among  us  to  have  been  firft  conftru£ted  in  Britain  under  the: 
dire&ion  of  Roman  architects. 

Bricks  were  pretty  certainly  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
antediluvian  world,,  and  were  actually  ufed  in  the  firft  ages  of 
their  forviving  defcendants  5.  The  art  therefore  muft  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  feveral  parties  from  Babel,  upon  the  difper- 
Hon  of  the  whole,  into  all  the  countries  which  they  fucceflfrvely 
planted.  And  it  accordingly  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  earlieft  inhabitants  of  the  eaft  and  of  the  weft  in  general  V 
and  was  probably  known,  though  it  does  not  appear,  to  the 
colonifts  of  Britain  in  particular.  It  was  a&ually  known  te  their 
brethren  of  Gaul  \  And  our  prefer*  appellation  of  Brick  is* 
actually  derived  to  us  from  our  Britifh  anceftors-.  The  Ro- 
mans appear  to  have  had  a  brick-  kilne  at  every  ftationary 
town.  Their  clay  is  generally  found  to  be  finely  tempered* 
compa&ly  kneaded,  beautifully  red,  and  compleatly  burnt; 
And  their  bricks  were  conftantly  about  fixteenEnglifb  inches  and; 
three  quarters  in  lengthand  eleven  and  a  quarter  in  breadth7.  But 
the  Romans  of  the  firft  century  never  raifed  any  ftru&urcsof  thefe 
materials,  beGaufe  they  wildly  fuppo&d  a  party-walF  that  was 
merely  the  length  of  their,  bricks  m  breadth  to  be  unequal  to  the 
fupgort  of  a  fuperior  ftory  *.  The  Mancunian  haufes  therefore 
muft  not  have  been  conftru&ed  of  bricks.  They  muft  have* 
been,  conftru&ed  of  wood.     Such  univerfally  were  the  houfes  of 
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the  primitive  Britons,  as  I  have  (hewed  before.  And  fuch  uni- 
verfally  remained  the  houfes  of  the  Mancunians  below  the  recent 
sera  of  the  Reftoration.  Bricks  as  well  as  ftones  however  muft 
have  been  ufed  in  the  foundations  of  the  ftru&ures  and  in  the 
funnels  of  the  chimnies.  And  the  chimney  is  undoubtedly  a 
Roman  addition  to  the  Britifli  buildings  ;  the  round  hole  in  the 
roof  of  the  Britifh  houfe,  fuch  as  we  (till  fee  in  the  cabins  of 
the  Jrifla  and  the  hovels  of  the  Scotch,  yet  continuing  merely 
an  opening  in  the  cieling  jis  the  fire  was  yet  kindled  in  the  . 
middle  of  the  hall  %  but  being  elegantly  altered  into  a  cupola- 
chimney  by  the  Romans.  And  the  Britifli  names  foraCaminus 
or  Chimney,  the  Welch  Shimnae,  the  Cornifli  Tftumbla,  the 
Armoric  Shimilan  and  Sheminal,  and  the  Irifh  Shimilean,  are 
all  therefore  derived  from  the  Roman  language  io. 

The  covering  of  the  houfes  in  the  north  of  Europe  was  uni- 
verfally  made  of  long  reeds  about  the  period  of  the  ere&ion  of 
Manchefter  ".  But  the  Romans  muft  have  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain the  ufe  of  ftramen  or  ftraw  for  this  purpofe.  And  the 
houfes  of  Mancunium  muft  have  been  generally  roofed  with  a 
covering  of  it.  Such  was  the  general  covering  of  the  houfes  in 
London  within  thefe  three  centuries.  Such  was  the  general  co- 
vering of  the  houfqs  in  Manchefter  within  thefe  two.  But  fome 
of  the  more  refpe&able  ftru&ures  muft  have  been  roofed  with 
fcindulae,  (hingles,  or  boards.  Shingles  are  the  common  roofing 
of  the  houfes  in  all  our  American  colonies.  Shingles  were  the 
common  roofing  of  the  houfes  amongft  ourfelves  in  former  ages  *\ 
And  fhingles  were  the  common  roofing  of  the  houfes  even  at 
Rome  for  the  long  period  of  nearly  five  centuries  u.  But  either 
thefe  afterwards  or  others  at  the  fame  period  muft  have  been 
covered  with  tegulre.  the  Saxon  tsegles,  the  Armorican  teolen,' 
or  tiles.  Thefe  were  firft  invented  in  Cyprus,  were  after  the 
fhingles  the  general  roofing  of  the  houfes  in  Rome1*,  and  appear 
lufficiently  from  their  name  to  have  been  brought  into  Britain 
jby  the  Romans.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  roofing,  which 
is  now  nearly  univerfal  in  Manchefter,  and  which  muft  have 
been  firft  introduced  into  it  during  this  period.     This  is  that 
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•light-coloured  fpecies  of  flaky  ftone,  of  which  we  have  numerous 
Quarries  in  England,  and  which  we  ftill  denominate  by  its  Britiftl 
appellation  of  Sglatta  or  flate.     This  is  that  white  ftone  which 
Pliny  mentions  to  be  divided  by  the  Celtae  more  cafily  thane 
wood,  and  to  be  fawed  by  them  into  thin  plates  for  tiles  ls. 
This  ftony  foffil  was  firft  divided  into  plates  and  fir  ft  applied  as 
tiles  within  the  northern  regions  of  Gaul,  was  fo  divided  and  fo 
applied  among  them  very  commonly  in  the  firft  century",  and 
ftill  retains  among  the  French  its  Celtic  denomination  of  Efclate 
or  flate.     And  as  this  ufe  of  it  muft  have  been  introduced  into* 
Britain  from  Gaul,  fo  it  appears  to  have  been  adtually  introduced 
during  the  period  of  the  Roman  ftay  in  the  ifland.     Some  Ro- 
man buildings  in  Britain  appear  from  the  remains  that  have  been 
found  about  them  to  have  been  actually  covered  with  flatcs.  And* 
thefe  the  Britons  faftened  to  the  roof*  of  their  houfes-  with  naifo 
of  iron,  hooked,  long,  and  large  16. 

The  windows*  guinedeus,  or  feeing-ptaces  in  the  Mancunian 
houfes  muft  have  been  generally  compofed  Of  paper ,7.    Properljr 
prepared  with  oil,  this  forms  no  contemptible  defence  again  ft 
the  intrusions  of  the  weather,  and  makes  no  contemptible  open- 
ing for  the  admiflion  of  the  light.     This  is  ftill  ufed  by  our 
architefta  for  the  temporary  windows  of  unfinilhe*  houfes,  an* 
is  not  infrequently  ufed  in  the  precin&s  of  Manchefter  for  the 
•  regular  windows-  of  our  workshops.     And  this  is  even  ufed  far 
the  houfes  ©f  many  of  the  towns  of  Italy  to  the  prefent  mo 
ment.     But  fome  of  the  principal  houfes  muft  have  been  win<- 
dowed  in  a  foperior  manner.  None  of  them  however  were  fitted 
with  glnfst    No  windows  in  Europe  were  formed  of  glafs  at  this 
period.     The  Romans  the  Britons  of  this  period  never  once- 
thought  of  the  feemingl)r  obvious  and  certainty  very  agreeable 
application  of  this  metal  to  windows.    And  that  regularly  lamii- 
nated  and  brightly  tranfparent  foflil.  Lapis  Specularis  or  Uingr 
.glafsr  which  was  firft  ufed  in  the  windows  of  Rome  about  the 
.jrfeignof  Auguftus  I8  and  became  very  common- before,  the  clofe 
«.*>f  the  firft:  century  x%  was  afluredly  never  introduced  into  the 
buildings  of  Britain,     The  fuperior  windows  of  Mancuaiunst 
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muft  have  Wen  furiiifhed  merely  with  lattices  ,«>f  weed  or  iheeft 
of  lit*eu,  as  thefe  two  -remained  ?the  only  furniture  of  the  winr 
dows  even  in  our  cathedrals  -nearly  to  the  eighth  ^ceatary  *\ 
And  the  former  continued  in  ibme  of  our  j»eaaer  towns.of  JLan- 
cafhire  abfolutely  to  the  .eighteenth,  and  continue  in  many  part* 
of  Wales  and  in  many  the  adjokung  parts  of  England  .even  to  the 
gu-efent  moment.  But  the  paper  the  lattices  and  the  linen  nauft 
iiave  been  fixed  in  frames  and  partitioned  into  Squares.  The 
frames  were  called  Capfamenta,  Kaifmeinte,  or  Cafements.  The 
Squares  were  denominated  Quadra  orQuadrellee,vQuarries  or  Quar- 
rels. Aftd  both  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  general  appellation 
which  ftHl  remains  popular  among  us  at  Maudhefter,  <of  a  Trwa^ 
fenna  or  Tranfom  ZI. 

One  or  more  wells  muft  have  been  funk  in  or  near  the  towji 
for  the  neceflary  iiipply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants.  One  has 
been  actually  difcovered,  placed  immediately  on  the  outfide  of 
/the  town,  aj&d  funk  for  feveral  yards  in  the  rock,  Ttois-was  dif- 
coyered  abput  fix  or  feven  years  ago  upon  the  ere£fcion  of  the  littJfc 
alehoufe  which  (lands  oppoftfe  to  the  gate  of  the  Caftle-field. 
Upon  opening  the  ground  to  form  the  cellar  of  the  houfo,  an 
hole  appeared  in  the  rock  about  fix  feet  in  the  fijuare  and  en- 
tirely filled  up  with  feofe  rubbifti.  This  was  made  fo  foft  and 
fludgy  by  the  fpring  below,  that  a  ftaff  was  eafily  thruft  into  it 
*o  die  depth  of  four  or  five  yards,  aod  gave  a  temporary  vent  tp 
the  waters  beneath.  And  three  coins  of  brafs  were  found  in  it 
and  a  piece  of  thick  ihort  gold-wire.  The  latter  had  not  the 
happinefs  to  meet  with  any  man  of  tafte,  aad  was  fold  to  an 
unknown  perfon  for  thirteen  (hillings.  And  otf  the  former  two 
appeared  to  be  loft  when  an  inquiry  was  firft  made  concerning 
them,  and  the  third  was  in  great  meafure  ruined  by  the  ruft. 
No  infcription  could  be  perceived  upon  it,  and  even  no  traces  of 
an  infcription  difcernedf  except  fuch  as  fancy  will  perpetually 
fuggeft  to  the  judgment  upon  the  examination  of  faded  remains. 
Wells  fo  (quared  as  this  was  in  the  opening,  and  fo  lined  with 
hewn  (tones 'at  the  fides  as  this  was  with  the  native  rock,  have 
been  difcovered  at  Durnomagus  pr  the  town  of  Cafter  near  Petei'- 
2  borough, 
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borough,  at  Procolitia  or  Carrabrugft  in  Cumberland,  an<f  at 
Derventio  Oc  Littlechefter  near  Derby  *\  And  the  excellent 
water  of  this  and  the  other  welta  muft  have  been  railed  out  of 
them  either  by  the  affiftance  of  a  pole  playing  upon  a  tronfverfe 
beam  anil  loaded'  with  a  weight  at  the  handle,  by  a  common 
wheel,  or  by  a  little  windmill.  All  thefe  machines  appear  to  have 
been  early  in  ufe  'among  the  Romans  *\  And  all  feem  to  have 
been  equally  fimple  and  obvious  in  their  conftru&ion. 

To  mark  the  flight  of  time  by  external  and  fenfible  reprefen- 
tations,  and  fo  to  diftinguifli  the  patting  hours  into  ftated  period* 
and  regular  ftages,  was  firft  the  work  of  -Him  who  appointed 
the  revolutions  of  the  night  and  the  day,  the  returns  of  t\vt 
Sabbath,  the  variations  of  the  moon,  the  viciffitudes  of  the  lea-, 
(bns,  and  the  courfes  of  the  fun.  But  to  afcertain  the  uniform 
progrefe  of  the  day  by  the  uniform  motion  of  (hades  or  fubftances* 
is  an  invention  that  is  as  curiobs  in  its  nature  as  it  Was  probably 
late  in  its  difcovery.  It  was  certainly  invented  before  die  days 
of  Ahaz  the  monarch  of  Judaea  *%  and  above  two  hundred  year* 
previous  to  the  firft  inhabitation  of  Lancafhire.  This  primitive 
dial  feems  to  h'ave  been  merely  a  fimple  diagram,  which  was 
defcribed  upon-  the  fleps  of  Ahaz's  palace,  £iid  wliich  marked 
the  advance  of  .the  day  by  the  (hade  of  fome  neighbouring  body 
gradually  fweeping  over  the  face  of  it.  And  this  contrivance 
leems  to  have  remained  the  only  dial  of  the  caftern  nations  for 
a  couple  of  centuries  afterward,  and  firft  received  the  addition 
of  a  regular  gnomon  from  the  hand  of  Anaxirrtenes  the  Mitefian 
at  Laced&mon  *\  But  the  knowledge  of  this  or  of  the  other 
was  introduced  very  late  into  the  weft.  The  Romans  diftin* 
guifhed  the  day  only  by  its  two  natural  periods  of  fun-rife  and 
ihn-iet  even  for  fome  time  after  the  promulgation  of  the  twelve 
tablfes.  '  And  the  'firft  artificial  divilion  of  the  day  was  by  the 
obvious* diftin&ion  of  noon.  This  began  a  few  years  afterward; 
the  crier  of  the  confuls  being  ordered  to  proclaim  the  noon  in 
their  court  when  he  faw  the  fun  appear  betwixt  two  particular 
points  of  the  forum.  But  the  Grecian  dial  pafled  with  the 
Grecian. colonies  into  Sicily;  And  the  firft  that  was  ever  feeft 
' ■  ■•  A  a  a  at 
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at  Rome  was  brought  from  the  conquered  £atana  h}  Sicily  during 
the  firft  Punic  war,  and  was  fixed  upon  a  pillar  by  t$ie  roftruqa. 
This  dial  however  was  inaccurately  made,  the  lines  not  anfwer- 
ing  with  precifion  to  the  hours*    But  it  remained  the  irregular 

ftandard  of  the  Roman  hours  for  the  period  *' of ;  nft  Jefi  than 
ninety-nine  years.  And  five  years  after  it  was  flefocmed  S^ipia 
Nafica  invented  an  horologe  which  could  be  ferviceable  on  the  fre- 
quent occafjons  in  which  the  other  was  ufelefei,  and  marked  the 
ieveral  ftages  of  time  as  well  under  a  cloudy:  as  under  a,  funny 
iky  and  as  weii  in  the  hight  as  in  the  day.  This  waa  a  large 
Veflel  which  toeafured  the  courfc  of  the  hows,  by  the  t tickling  of 
witter,  and  which  Scipio  fct  up  under  cover  for  the  ufe  of ,  the 
public  aV  But  the  Britons  muft  have  been  undoubtedly  as  igno- 
rant of  both  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invafion  as  the  Romans 
ivere  at  the  commencement  of  the  firft  Punic  war*  And  the  firft 
of  the  latter  that  was  ever  brought  into  the  iiland  muft  have 
been  introduced  into  it  by  Car  far  and  his.  army  at  his  firft  or  fecond 
attempt  upon  the  country  *'.  Both  muft  have  been  introduced 
into  Britain  by  the.  Romans*  Both  muft  have  beqn  for  ages  the 
only  regifters  of  the  day  in  Mancuniunou  And  the  o*ie  therefore 
received  the  appellation  of  Horarium  or  an  Hour-thing,  and  the 
other  affumed  the  name  of  Diale  a  Dial  or  Day-thing*  among 
the  Roman  Britons. 

The  town  of  Manctmlum  broft  have  contained  within  it  the 
manfion  of  the  baron,  the  dwellings  of  his  immediately  attend- 
ant villains,  and  the  numerous  houfcs  of  the  artifaos.  The  many 
occupations  that  had  been  purfued  by  the*  baronial  villains  before 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parifh  muft  have  been  equally  pur- 
fued by  the  baronial  villains  now  within  the  preciads  of  the 
town.  The  many  mechanical  profeffians  that  had  been  occa- 
sionally pra&ifed  by  fingle  individuals  before  about  the  houfes 
of  the  chiefs  muft  have  been  now  generally  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular perfons  and  qow  regularly  followed  as  particular  occupa- 
tions. The  brazier  the  tinman  the  glazier  the  ironmonger  and 
others,  artifts  all  exifting  before  the  ere&ion  of  Mancunium, 
muft  now  all  have  exifted  in  it.     They  were  neceflary  to  the 
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mutual  accommodation  of  the  baron  arid  the  townsmen,    and* 
they  muft  have  been  a&ually  fettled  in  it  with  the  chief.-    The* 
bufinefs  of  the  Plumbarius  or  plumber,  of  the  Ferrarius  or  far- 
rier, of  the  Tornator  or  turner,  of  the  Apothecariu$,or  apothe~r 
cary,  of  the  Barbarius  or  barber,  and  the  like,  often  exercifed^ 
occasionally  before  by  any  of  the  chiefs  amba&on,  appears  from* 
the  Roman  appellations  of  the  artifts  to  have  been  no\V  firff  conn, 
verted  into  adiftinlt  occupation.     And  to  thefe  tho  Romans 
muft  have  added  the  reft,  the  mercer  the  fuller  the  tavern- 1 
keeper  and  the  like.    The  barber  was  entirely  unknown  at  Romo> 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  year6,  and  was  then  fir  ft  introduced . 
by  P.  Ticinius  Maena  from  Sicily  ".     The  knowledge  of  n»edi- 
cinal   herbs  and  Of  their   influence  in  medicinal   application*; 
would  naturally  be  cultivated  in  a  military  nation  add  was  grie#lj?i 
attended  to  in  the  Britifh.     Thus  we  fee  a  British  chief,  jn, the* 
Poems  -of  Offian,    who  "  had  Searched  for  the  herbs.,  of  the 
44  mountains,  and  gathered  them  on  the  iecret  banks,  of  their. 
"  ftreams/ f  and  whofe  "  hand  had  clofed  the  wound .  of  the 
**  valiant."     Thusalfb  it  is  particularly  declared  of  another, 
that  "  to  clofb  the  wound  was  his,  he  had  known  the  herbs  of. 
'«  the  hills,  and  he  had  feb&ed  their  fair  heads  on  high  as  they 
"  waved  by  their  fecret  ft  reams."     And  an  acquaintance  with  v 
the  virtues  of  fimples  and  a  fkill  in  the  application  of  them  to 
the  body  were  till  thefe  later  days  universal  among  the  Britons 
of  Scotland*9.  .  '  ' 


1  Agricola  induced  the  new  fubjefts  of  the .  empire  -(fays  Ta- 
citus Agric,  Vit.c*  iu)  utTempla,  Farp^  Domos,  extruerent. — \ 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xv.  c.  43-—-  *  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlv.  p.  603.— 

*  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xv.  c.  4.  and  the  Nofe  in  vftriorvun  $d|t.  1—5 
5  Genefis  ch.  xi.  ver.  3.—*  Exodus  c.  v:  and  Pliny  lib.  xxxv;  c.  14, 
and  Varro  de  Re  Ruft.  lib.  i.  c.  14. — 7  Pliny  ibid. —  8  Pliny 
ibid. — •  Accenfb  fbco  in  medio >  et  calido  effedto  coenaculo  (in  the 
year  (nffr  Bede  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  See  alfo  lib.  iii.  c.  10. — M  From 
the  Cornifh  Tihimbla  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  word  which 
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Uow  popularly  prevails!  at  Manchefter,  and  which  turns  Chimncjr 
into  Chjjnbley,  appears  to  have  defcended  to  us  from  the  antienf 
Britons  of  Mancunium. — And  fee  Suetonius  in  Vitellio  c*  8.  for 
Caininus  a  Chimney.—11  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  c.  36. — "  Sbinglerk  ufed 
id  an  anient  ftatute  as  an  appellation  fynonymous  with  Thatcher. 
So  in  5  Eliz.  fefit.  30.  Tiler,  Slater ',  or  Heller,  and  Tlmtcher  or 
Shingkr. — ,3  Pliny  lib.  xvi.  c.  10.— I+  Pliny  lib.  vii.  e.  56.     Th* 
(Germans  on  the  continent  had  no  tiles ;  Ne — apud  illos—  tegu.- 
larum  lifts  (Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  16). —  ,s  Pliny  lib.  xxxVi. 
<3?22. —  •*  He^rne's  Stunsfield  Pavement  in  Leland  vol.  viiL  p-30.. 
-*-17  Gvioedeu  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  verb  Guened  to* 
Tee,  a  v#rb  in  Lhuyd  under  the  article  Candle.     And  this  fuper«- 
ftdes  Stance  the  many  forced  etymologies  of  the  word.     The' 
fibal  part  of  the  word  is  moft  probably  Aduy ;  and  both  toge*" 
the*,  GRined-aduy  or  Guined-duy,  fignify  literally  the  feeeing^ 
holes.  —  M  Seneca  Ep»  90. —  "  Pliny  lib.  xix*  c+$±  and  Martial 
lib.  viif.  E.  1 4- — "  See  b.  II.  ch.  viii.  f.  3.     The  Lapis  Spe^ulari*' 
However  vfecms  plainly  to  have  been  ufed  for  thofe  ©ye-glaffes 
which  we  'odflly  <fiftingut<h  at  pfefent  by  the  Roman  name  of 
Speftactrfa  or  $pe#actes,  the  Jtrifli  <r4lii«g  them"  to  diis  'day  ;by: 
the  Roman  najtae  of  the  ifihg-glafs  windciwy  Spec^Iare  or  Sj>eafc> ' 
lain— *'  In  LancaAke  wt  ft  ill  proaounee  the  word  in  thfe-Britifli 
ifianner,    changing  the  M  Into  P,-  *nd  trailing  it  Tranfoj}.-^ 
**  Moreton%3  Northamptonshire .p*  5-1  f  i  SfcuJcetey *$  It3h;  p*  sfqy  x 
Horfely  p.  145  and  146  and  Stukeley's  Itin.  p.  p.^^9foj^r% 
lib.  xix.  c.  4.  E  Puteo  PerticS  [or,  as  the  context  requires  and 
feme  copies  jsead>  Rot£]  organifve  neumatipis,  ve.l  tpllenopum 
tettiffrj. •   Aad  fee  a  Tollenoa  Aefcribcd  in  Vegecius.  y  b./i  v.  c. '2  \. 
~**''a  Kings  ch.  yxi  ver.  n.-^Ptiny  JSbJSi  c^i^p^y!^ 
vn.c.6o.~- %>€*far  £.%~*8  PKnyvfib.  vli/c..^^^'^" 
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-  V 

-  THE  primitive  Britons  are  charged  by  tweo£  the  moft  re* 
fpe&able  hiftorians  among  the  Rortians  with  die  grofs  barbarifms 
of  a  community  of  wives,  inceftuous  loves,  and  unnatural  mix-* 
tures.  \  And  the  accusation  is  too  furely  as  juft  in  ittelf  as  it  is 
enormous  in  its  nature  \  A  community  of  wives  is  the  princi- 
pal point .  in  the  charge ;  and  the  iqeeftuous  and  unnatural  co- 
habitations  are  mentioned  merely  as  the^refult  oftheoth^r.-  And 
this,  is  not,,  <as  at  firft  fight  it  n*ay  fpem  to 'be,  repugnant  to  the 
British  principles  of  gavelkind  in  private  inheritances  and  to 
the  Britiih  modes  of  fucceffion  in  public.  :  A  particular  proyifioa 
ytzs  made,  that  the  children  of  every  wife  fh,ould  be.  reckoned 
3s  the  progeny  of  the  genuine  huiband  \.e  Nor  is  this  .  cptp* 
muoity  at  all  contradictory^  as. -at  firft  it  may  feem  to  he*;,  efther 
to  fonae  particular  notices  in  the  Roman  accounts  or  to  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  the  Poems  of  Offian.  In  the  former  indeed  Boa- 
dijeia  is  mentioned  as  the  appropriated  wife  of  Prafytagus*,  an-. 
Qtherperiba  i^  ipokenof  as-  the  peculiar  confort  of  Cara&acus^ 
^ruj  C^rtifaoandua.  is  named  as  die  particular  ipoule  of.  Venn- 
tius>.  But  the  marrierof  tlie  maid  was  always-  efteemed  as 
£he  hufband  of  the  wife  V  And  though,  in  the  Poems  of  Oflian. 
we  lee  thft  principle  of  ^patrimonial  fidelity  eon/jdered  with  de- 
fioacy  ana  obferved  \tfkh.  religion  anjong  the,  Brltifh 'wives,  yet 
this  is  f Very  compatible  \yivh '  the  ^bcounts  of  jthe  r  Romans. 
That  principle  might  coiifift  inafi.delity  ntft  to  one'^tif  to  fe-' 
vera!,  to  all  the  individuals  th^t  Njrere  'incorporated  into  the  fo- 
ciety,  who  were  geiterally  ten*  or  twelve1  in '  riumt>er,.  and  who 
agrfeed  among  themfelves  to  ai^cominuttrty  oT  *tvivcsi%  -Airfl'an 
habitual  :k:  national'  affbdatibcr  of  ideas  /will  4bori  render  aiiy* 
g*eflfo<6fles  agceeabfe  &  fltelicaey  and' -will-  ffiwi  uoake  "tin£iittf>trt,ivJ 
ties  cdm^iblfe  wilrfi  reK^on:  ' -  -     "■  ■■  '■;i-     •  '"•'■ 

'•TtW  Biitiftr  females,  after  tlia  fatrtdtaonr,  of  -foinmng,  {& 
cotoftaatijr  :«mp&ycfa;  in  the  ^ntffec'liftoW  oFifti/  dKfofF  the-: 
fliafoy  -tioufs  fef  \&fcth  \VhicFt  tha  want?-  offfafcaiy'  amfrfemtfiits  • 
xtttfft  ha^e-fefr'ttartititiferfy- uabant  to?  thV'-foritr att.Wes,  -thar 
the  ^indfe'Wamff  tfte^mb'ol  of  thefex,  and.  air  eft  ate  devolving 
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to  the  female  line  was  formally  faid  by  the  law  to  defcend  to 
the  diftaff.  And  thus  engaged  the  Britifli  virgin  was  declared  by 
the  laws  marriageable  .'at  fourteen '.  'A'htf;  lover  •  rtgultfljr-pd- 
drefled  h'nnfelf  ftrft.-  tor  the  father.  c&  the  maid,  and  requsftod.  hi* 
daughter  in  marriage.  If  the  father  agreed  tft  the  overture,,  h^ 
opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  apartment  in  which' .ma  gene- 
rally  fat  retired  from  the.meu  -of  the- family,- and  introduced  th© 
fuitor  to  his  daughter*.  -  The -period  of  couvtflaip.-  among;  tl»« 
firitifh  women '-appears  to- hav*  Keen  generally  -a*  fhort  as  k- waff 
ambftg  the  Patriarchal^.  :  A'  fev*  days  wn<3lu"de4-thc  /ait  -The 
Abfolute  authority  -of  the  father  over  the  child  took  away'  aff 
power  of  refiifal  from  the  daughter*.  If  (he  diflikid  the  ioVw 
whom  her  father  rccota  mended,  ftie  had  no  other  refofcuee-  than 
fhc  tears  of  entreaty  or  the  dangers  of  fii^htl  The  Britiflt  wife? 
f  likethe  modern,  fcrought  generally  a  pdrtion  or  Argyfrey  with 
.  her  ".  And  the  Britifli  hufband,  like  the  modern,  as  ^generally 
made  a  fettlement  or.figweddi  upon  her  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage0. .This  did  not  however,  like  thie  modern,  foperfede  her 
f  ights.incident  on  furvivorfhip;  ahdflie  was'intitled,  if  there  were 
no  children,  to  the  full  half  of  her\hufband*s  property  T\,  And  the 
ratio  of  this  Egweddi  was  not.  left,  as  it  is  left  pmong  ourfelves^ 
to  be  dtfermined  by  the  indtlijbretipn  of  the  lover,  the  expectations 
of  the  lady,  ,pr  the  contefts  q?  over-reachiflg  relations.^  It  was  ab- 
solutely afgerjtaujed  by  the  law,  and  was  twenty- four  pounds  for 
a  king's  daughter,  three,  for*  noble's,,  and  one  for  a  villain's  XV 
This  fettlement  differed  eflentially  from  the  modern  and  coin- 
cided exaftly  with  the  Saxon  in  its  import,  as  it  took  place  im- 
mediately upon  the  marriage!  and.  the  wife  was  immediately 
inverted  with  the  property  ,6.  And  the  rite  of  marriage  was 
celebrated  by  the  lather  ip  the  fliort  fonji  of  giving  up  the  maid 
to  the  (uitor1'.  But  after  the  marriage  was  another  fettlement, 
which  was  denominated' Chotvyll  and  anfwered  to  the  Morgcn- 
gife  of  the  Germans,  being. made  the  morning-  aft$r  the  mar-, 
riage  and  a^hially  before  the  couple  arofe  ftoqi  ;bp4I8»  fa-lush- 
a  fituation  the  man  mull  have  been  in  peculiar  danger  of  a&ing: 
indifcreetly  with  his  fortune  :  and  the  law  which  fo  i^rangely  - 

c^pofed  him  to  the  danger  was  obliged  in  equity  to  protect  him 

from 
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from  it.  It  fettled  the  chowyll  tlecifively  at  eight  pounds  for  a 
ting's  daughter^  at  one  pound  for  a  noble's,  and  at  one*  hundred 
rand  ttoenty  pence  for  a  villain'^  *V  And  fo  ludicroufly  was  the 
whote  proce&  of  the  chowyH  adjjufted  by  the  law,  that  if  the 
T)ride  di'd:  not  gain  thefettiement*  before  ffie  arofe  fhe  had  no 
title  at  all  to  if  afterwards40.  And  after  (he  had1  gained  it,  if 
{he  did  not  declare  before  (he  rofe  the  particular  life  to  which  fhe 
intended  to  apply  \t\  the  hufband  enjoyed  it  afterwards  in  common 
with  her  *V  The  hufbarrd  was  entitled  ekhercorporally  to  chaftife 
his*  wife  or  to  require  a  legal  fatisfe&ion  from 'her  for  threfe 
crimes,  for  infidelity  to  his  bed*  for  embezzling  his  goods,  and 
for  ab&fihg  his  beard  *\    Either  of  the  parties  aa*  was.  equally 

the  cuftoift  among  the  Jtws,  tntght  require  a  divorc*  *irom  thfc- 
'other  %K  Th^  itch-  or  a*  foul  breath  were  legally  reckoned  as 
good  reafons  for  a  divorce  as  knpotenee  *V  And  the  divorce  was* 
fofficiently  ratified  by  a  mutual  agreement  m  .private.  Tiros 
Cartifmandua- the  qiieen^  of  the  Brigtmtes  dtvorted  hcrfetf  from* 
her  hufoand  Venutius  the  monarch  of  the  Jugantes  *V  AnA 
thus  Deugala,  the  wife  of  a  Briton  in  Ireland;  demanded  and  ob* 

tained  an  immediate  divotte  from  her  hulband  Cairbaf  *V    The 

«  » 

"whole  fubftance of  thS  family  was;r£gularly  divided  betwixt  the 
parties,  and,  thbtfgh  tjvp  thirds  of  the  children  were'  cOnfigned  to- 
the  hufband,  orie-  half  only  of  the  property  wa$  retained  by  him,. 
and  the  other  was  carried  aWay  by  the  wife  *r.    And  by  a<  very  fen- 
fibte  prescription  of  the  lkw  the  parties  were  not*  reft  rained*,  as  even; 
in  cafes  of  adultery  they  are  Ordinarily  retrained  among  ourfelves„ 
from  an  engagement  in  a  fecond  marriage  *'.     But,  at  leaft  after 
the  introdu&ion  of  Chriftianityy  if  the  bride  was  accufed  of  any 
previous  incontinence  and  coiild  not  clear  hejfelf  by  the*  rite  of 
compurgation,  her  fhift  was  torn  up  before  and  behind  and  fhe  was 
difmiffed  by  the  hufband,  he  putting  previoufly  into  her  hands  the- 
foaped  tail  of  a  young  heifer  ^  and  if  flie  could  retain  it  by  her  hold, 
allowing  her  to  keep  it  for  her  portion  *V    Andv,  at  lfeaff  after  the- 
introduftion  of  chriftianityv  adultery  was  punifhed  with  very  great 
feverity,  the  wife  lofing  all  herEgweddi  as  well*  as  all  her  Ar- 
gyfrey  for  the  aft,  and'  even  forfeiting  the  former  for  the  mera 
wantonnefs  of  an  indulged  lalure30.     When  the  wife  was  preg- 
nant^ 
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nant,  fhe  was  bound  about' with  :a  ian&ified  girdle- ;  This,  was 
luppofed  to  alleviate  the  pains  and' to  expedite  the;  birth.  Such 
girdles  are  particularly  mentioned  in  a  remarkable  pafiage  of  the 
Britiih  Poems,  in  which  an  hundred  of  them  are  prom i fed  by 
a  chief  as  ufeful  "  to  hind-  high*boibined  women**  and  as  thp 
4*  friends  of  the  birth  of  heroes/*  Such  girdles  have  been  prer 
ferved  nearly  to  the  prefent  times  in-many  families  of  the  nor- 
thern Britons  3\  The  parental  appellations  among  the  primitive 
Britons  were  exa£Uy  the  fame  as  they  remain  among  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  our  people  at  prefent,  Tat  or  Dad  being  the  Bri- 
tish name  for  a  father>  and  Mam  being  the  Rritiflv  terra  for  a 
mother.  And  the  parental  appellations .  among  the  Romai*  Bri- 
tons were  exa&ly  the  lame  as  they  ftiirreixlaiii  among  the  fupet- 
rior  orders  of: our  people  at  prefent,.  the  Tat  and  Mam  of  t he 
Britiih  being  changed  :iatp  the  Tata,  Pap&  and  M^onia  of  the 
Rcffan  Uagu^ge.    - 

The  mode  of  interment  among  *^e  primitive  Britons  and 
jthe  primitive  Gajuls  was  either  by  configning  the  remains  entire 
.and  undefuced  to  the  gmund  or  by  previouflyi  reducing  them 
into  afhes  3\  ..  The  former  is  undoubtedly  the  mod  natural  and 
.obvious,  and  muft  therefore  have  .been  the  original, form  of  fepul- 
ture  in -the  world".  The  latter  is  evidently  a  refinement  upon 
the  other,  introduced  at  firft  in  all  probability  to  prevent-  any 
accidental  indignities  or  to  preclude  arty  deliberate  outrages  upon 
the  venerable  remains  of  the  dead.  Thus  introduced,  the  latter 
became  frequent  among  the  Britons,  as  the  afhes  that  have  been 
difcovered  in  the  Brittfh  fepulchers  upon  Salilbury  Plain  abun- 
dantly teftify  2\  But  the  primitive  rite  of  burial  was  ftill  gene- 
rally retained  in  the  ifland.  .  In  this  manner  pretty  certainly  was 
the  illuftrious  Boadicia  magnificently  interred 3$.  In  this  man- 
ner undoubtedly  were  all  the  heroes  of  Oflian  buried  ,6.  And 
under  both  forms  the  body  Was  either  repofited  in  a  cavity  or 
was  laid  uppn  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  a  barrow  was  con-, 
ftru&ed  over  it.  Thus  formed  are  all  the  Britifh  burying-placcs 
u|>on  the  downs  of  Wiltfhire,  the  raoors  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
plains  oJLIreland  "•  And  thus  formed  in  Ireland  was  the  grav$ 
of  Lamdarg  in  particular,  which  compofed  a  considerable  knoll 
S  on 
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on  the  margin  of  the  northern  fea 3*.     Thefe  barrows  were  foiile* 
tifnes  made  of  the  common  foil  around  them,  and  were  ibme- 
times  formed  of  three  or  four  large  flabs  fet  upon  an  edge,  clofed 
with  another  flab  above,  inclofing  a  cavity  for  the  body,  and 
covered  with  cairns  or  heaps  of  little  ftones.     Of  the   former 
fpecies  are  all  the  barrows  that  have  been  opened  upon  Salilbury 
Plain 39.    -But  the  latter  appears  to   have   been   far  the.  com- 
moner among  us,   and  is  found  very  frequently  in  Britain  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland.     This  model  of  a  barrow  appears  to 
have  been  very  antiently  ufcd  among  the  provincials  n°.    And  this 
model  of  a  barrow  continued  very  late  among  the  Britons.     It 
furvived  the  introdu£tion  of  chriftianity.     It  continued  beyond 
the  departure  of  the  Romans.    Many  Roman  coins  have  been 
difcovered  in  one  of  thefe  ftone-barrows  among  the  Cornifh  4\ 
And  the  Bedn  Guortigern  or  grave  of  Vortigern  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Carnarvonfhire  was  a  large  colle&ion  of  fmall  ftones 
covering  a  Kift-vaen,  a  ftony  inclofure  or  cheft,  and  prote&ing 
the  body  of  the  king  repofited  in  it  4\     In  thefe  barrows  it  was 
the  pra&ice  of  the  Gauls  and  of  the  Britons  to  bury  many  par- 
ticulars with   the   bodies   which  the  deceafed  regarded  in  his 
life  *\     Hence  in  the  grave  of  a  young  Britifh  womanr  upon  the 
plains  of  Sarum  were  found  fome  years  ago  beads  of  amber, 
globules  of  glafs,  and  the  head  of  a  (pear,  the  ornaments  of  the 
girl  and  the  weapon  of  the  heroine  4\     Hence  the  warriors  in 
Offian  fb  frequently  order  their  bow,  their  (word,  the  horn  of  their 
hunting,  and  a  bofs  of  their  fhield,  to  be  laid  with  them  at  their 
death  in  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe  of  the  grave  4\  And  hence  the 
broken  remains  of  fwords,  fome  half  melted  by  the  funeral-fire, 
have  fo  frequently  been  found  within  the  barrows  of  the  Britifli 
warriors  in  Cornwall  *6.     This  practice,  a  practice  refulting  from 
a  juft  but    wildly    devious  belief  in  the   immortality  of  the 
foul,  was  carried  to  fo  great  a  length,    that  favourite  animals 
were  {lain  in  honour  of  the  deceafed  and  their  remains  were 
buried  in  the  fame  grave  with  them.     The  cuftom  was  ob- 
ferved  univerfally  in  Gaul  to  the  days  of  Caeiar  4\     And  the  cuf- 
tom was  obferved  occafionally  in  Britain,  fome  few  of  our  bar- 

B  b  b  row* 
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rows  upon  Sali(bury  Plain  difclofing  thefe  distinguishable  remains, 
and  the  Poems  of  Offian  prefenting  us  with  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  it,  thq  burnt  bones  of  horfes  dogs  and  other  animals 
being  found  mingled  with  human  in  the  Wiltfliire  fepulchers,. 
and  Luath  the  dog  of  Cuchullin  in  the  north  of  Ireland  being 
actually  interred  with  his  matter  in  the  third  century 49. 


*  Caefar  p.  89.  and  Dio  p.  1007*  In  p»  iooz  and  the.fpeech 
of  Boadicia  the  children  are  faid  to  be  equally  in  common  with 
their  mothers.  But  this  is  certainly  falfe  (Caefar  p.  89). — x  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr.  Carte,  and  Dr.  Macpherfon  have  endeavoured  to 
.vindicate  the  Britons,  Mona  p.  246,  Hiftory  p.  71,  and 
Crit.  Difl".  p.  1 40  ;  and  all  equally  in  vain. — '  Caefar  p.89. — 4  Ta- 
citus Ann.  lib  xiv.  c.  31.  and  lib.  xii.  c.  36,-37,  and  40. — *  Caefar 
p.  189.— *  Caefar  p.  89. — 7  Howel  Dha  lib.  II.  c.  xv.  a.  5.— r8  Lib. 
II.  c.  u  a.  93. — 9  Oflian  vol.  I.  p.  50.  and  115. — IO  Ibid,  and 
Gen.  c.  xxiv. — "  Caefar  p.i2r  of  the  Gauls.— ".  Lib.  II.  c.  La.  48. 
And  fee  Caefar  p.  121.  for  the  portion  of  die  Gallic  women, — 
*3  Lib.  II.  c.i.  a/ 89. — X+Lib.  II.  c.  i.  a.  13,  and  c.  xxvii.  .&.  16. 
— -15  P.  300.—^*  Lib.  IL  c.  i.  a*  40.  and  lib.  II.  c.  i.  a.  73  — 
17  Oflian  p.  50  apd  77..  vol.  I. — ,3Lib.  II.  c.  i.  a.  37.  and  Hipkes's 
Pref.  to  Thefaurus  p.  9  — l9  Howel  p. 300. — *°Lib.  II.  c.  i.  a.  74^ 

•  "  Lib.  II.  c.  i.  a.  75,— "Lib.  IV.  c.  5. — 2i  Offiaia  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
land  Howel  lib.  ii.  c.  I. — *4  Lib-  U.  c.  u  a.  1 2.  — *s  Tacitus- Ann. 

•lib.  XII.  c.  40.— 16  Oflian  vol.  L  p.  31. ~27  Gflkn*  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
and  Howel  lib*  ii.  c.i *  d.3  and  5. — -8  Lib.  IL  c.  i.  a.6, 1 1 ,  and  1 6. 
49 Lib.  II.  c.  u  a.  42.  This  is:fomewliat  fimilar  to  the  cuftomfo 
well  known  in  one  or  two  manors  of  the.  kingdom,  by  which  a 
widow  that  had  forfeited  her  copyhold  by  incontinence  was  re- 
■fiprcd  to  it  oa  coming  into  court  mounted  upon  a  blaGk.  ram,. 
holding  the  tail  in 'her  hand,  and  proofing  penitence. -*~3°  Lib. 
H.  c.  i.  a..  36  and* 3-5-.— .iJ  Oflian  voL.Lp.  1 15^— 3a  Mela  for  the 
Gauls  cii.  lib^?. — "  See.alfo  Gen.  c.  xxiii. — 3!-  Sfcukeley's  Stone-, 
-benge  ^  io.^+-35  Dio  p..  iow.-— 3?,  Vol.  i.  p.  140.  &c. —  7  Sjuke— 

*  ky  c.  xot  and  Bcrlafe  c  viii.  1.  3. — 3S  Oflkn  vol.  i.  p.  42. — . 
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39Stonehenge  c.  10.— 4°  Offian  paffim.  And  fee  Crit.  Dificrt.  p.  315. 
— -11  Borlafe's  Cornwall  p.  299. —  *  Rennet's  Par.  Ant.  p.  698. 
And  Carte  p.  J96.  corroborates  this  account  with  the  exprefs 
teftimony  of  the  old  Welch  bards,  who  aflert  this  to  have  been 
the  place  of  Vortigern's  fepulture. — 4I  Caefar  p.  122  of  the  Gaul*. 
— "Stonehenge  p.  45. — "5  Offian  vol:  i.  p.  5$.  &c— *ft  Borlafe 
p.  238  and  239. — 47  Mela  c.  ii.  1.  3 — "8  Caefar  p.  122.— 49  Stone- 
henge  p.  46,  Borlafe  p.  237,  and  Offian  vol.  i.  p.  153. 


VI. 

THE  art  of  drawing  out  our  ideas  into  vifion  and  declaring 
the  fentiments  of  the.,  mind  by  the  fpeaking  imagery  of  charac- 
ters could  never  have  relulted  perhaps  from  any  principle  of 
human  reafbning,  and  mud  have  been  firft  fuggefted  probably 
by  the  wifdom  of  the  Deity.  Such  an  art  became  abfolutcly  ne- 
ceflary  for  a  being  like  man,  who  required  the  extraordinary  af- 
fiftance  of  moral  revelations  to  point  out  to  him  the  line  of  his 
duty,  and  who 'needed  the  extraordinary  interpofition  of  confo- 
latory  prophecies  to  encourage  him  in  the  pra&ice  of  it.  The  di- 
vine declarations  of  duty  and  the  divine  predi&ions  of  redemption 
would  neceflarily  be  committed  to  writing  for  the  fame  reafon 
for  which,  they  were  originally  given,  to  preclude  the  fatal  in- 
conveniencies  of  miftakes,  and  to  inftruft  or  confirm- the  future 
ages  of  the  world.  And  one  prediction  we  know  to  have  been 
actually  entrufted  to  writing  even  as  early  as  the  feventh  gene- 
ration only  from  Adam.  This  is*  that  remarkable  prophecy  of 
Enoch  which  is  formally  cited  by  St.  Jude,  and  of  which  a  very 
folemn  paffage  Is  tranfmitted  to  us  by  him  \ 

The  ufe  of  letters  therefore  is  certainly  prior  to  the  sra  which 
is  commonly  fixed  for  the  introduction  of  them,  the  age  of 
Mofes.  As  many  divine  revelations  were  certainly  made  to 
man,  fo  many  divine  declarations  were  certainly  committed 
to  writing,  before  the  period  of  the  Mofaical  works.  And  all 
the  various  combinations  of  the  Noachidae  at  Babel  muft  have 
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a  regular  alphabet  away  with  them  to  the  places  of  their  vari- 
ous difperfions.  This  raoft  of  them  afterwards  forgot.  They 
muft  firft  have  negledted  and  loft  the  code  of  divine  laws  and 
divine  promifes,  as  wiftiing  not  to  be  controuled  by  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  one,  and  having  no  longer  therefore  any  fatisfadtion 
in  the  hope  of  the  other.  And  they  muft  afterwards  have  gra- 
dually forgot  the  letters  which  had  been  taught  to  their  fathers 
entirely  for  tliofe  ends,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been 
preferved  among  them  entirely  by  thofe  writings.  The  Gauls 
in  particular  had  afluredly  loft  the  ufe  of  their  original  alphabet, 
and  in  the  days  of  Caefar  had  adopted  the  Graecian  from  the 
neighbouring  Greeks  of  Marfeilles2.  The  Britons  alfo  had  for- 
got the  knowledge  of  their  original  characters,  and  in  the  days 
of  Tiberius  had  borrowed  the  Roman  alphabet  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Romans  of  Gaul.  That  the  Britons  were  for  ages  be- 
fore the  invafion  of  Claudius  not  poflefled  of  any  Britilh  alpha- 
bet at  all,  we  need  no  other  argument  to  fhow,  than  that  even 
hi  the  days  of  Cunobeline  and  before  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
Romans  among  them  the  Britifli  coins  exhibit  conftantly  a  fo- 
reign alphabet  and  prefent  us  perpetually  with  Italian  charac- 
ters. In  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  Britifti  commerce  during 
the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberius,  and  in  the  frequent  inter- 
courfe  of  the  Britons  with  the  Romans  and  Romanized  natives 
of  Gaul,  the  former  adopted  the  letters  which  they  found  uni- 
verfal  among  the  latter,  and  firft  introduced  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet amongft  us.  This  was  the  firft  perhaps  that  had  ever  been 
brought  into  the  ifland*  This  was  afluredly  the  firft  that  had 
ever  been  introduced  into  Lancafhire*  And  this  ufeful  inven- 
tion which  embodied  thought  and  perfonified  matter  was  in- 
ftantly  carried  over  the  ifland,  and  appears  from  the  coins  of 
Durinum  Eburo  and  Eifu  to  have  reached  into  the  region  of  the 
Durotriges  in  the  weft,  and  into  the  dominions  of  the  Brigantes 
in  the  north,  before  the  vi&ories  of  Vefpafian  in  the  one  and  the 
conquefts  of  Agricola  in  the  other.  We  find  even  the  moft 
northerly  ftates  of  Caledonia  a  little  afterwards  pofleft  of  aa 
alphabet,  and  the  celebrated  Offian  in  the  third  century  making 
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ufe  of  the  Roman  chara&ers  for  his  poems.  From  the  (hore  of 
Caledonia  letters  muft  have  been  foon  wafted  over  into  Ireland. 
A  continual  intercourfe  was  maintained  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries 3 ;  and  Ireland  muft  certainly  have  received 
an  alphabet  before  the  period  which  is  conftantly  afligned  for 
the  introdudtion  of  it,  even  one  or  two  centuries  at  leaft  before 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick*.  And  the  Cornifh  the  Welch  the 
Scotch  and  the  Irifh  languages  have  from  that  period  to  the  pre- 
fent  invariably  uied  the  characters  of  the  Romans  in,  writing. 

The  want  of  a  Britifh  alphabet  naturally  gave  a  ready  admif- 
fion  to  the  Roman.  The  long  refidence-  of  the  Romans  in  Bri- 
tain as  naturally  gave  a  free  admiffion  to  the  Roman  language. 
And  the  latter  became  nearly  as  familiar  to  the  Britifh  ears  as 
the  former  to  the  BritiQi  eyes.  The- Roman  language  feems  to 
have  been  generally  fpoken  by  the.  Britons.  Hence  we  find  the 
fepulchral  infcriptions  of  the  Britons  even  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  all  uniformly  infcribed  in  the  Roman  language. 
Such  is  Pabo's,  fuch  is  Eneon*s,  and  fuch  is  Cadvan's,  all  three  in. 
the  ifle  of  Anglefey  only 5.  And  though  the  Roman  could  never  have 
been  likely  to  fuperfede  the  genuine  language  of  the  ifland,  yet 
it  appears  to  have  been  greatly  incorporated  with  it,  and  to  have 
furniihed  it  with  a  fixth  or  a  feventh  of  its  prefent  terms- 


1  This  remarkable  paffage  has  been  imagined  by  the  generality 
of  our  critics  not  to  be  cited  by  St.  Jude  from  any  book  of 
Enoch's  exifting  in  the  days  of  the  apoftie,  but  to  have  beea 
merely  fuggefted  to  his.  mind  by  the  power  of  infpiration*  But 
this  fuppofition,  however  general,,  is  obvioufly  an.  idle  piece 
of  critical  refinement.  The  paffage  is  as  formally  cited  by  St. 
Jude  from  the  book  of  Enoch  as  the  well-known  line  and  half- 
line  are  quoted  by  St.  Paul  from  Epimenides  and  Aratus.  And 
thefe  quotations  may  as  juftly  be  referred  to  the  mere  fuggeftien* 
of  infpiration  as  that.  Reafon  is  oftdn  obliged  ta  appeal  fronfc 
Criticifm  to  Common  Senfe.— a  Caefar  p..  120.— »  Ofitan  paffinw 
4  See  Ware,  &c. — 5  Mona  plates  9  and  10- 
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VII. 


WHEN   Claudius   fubdued  the  more  fouthcrly  Britons,  he 
prudently  deprived  them  of  their  arms1.     But  wl^en.  Qftorius 
took  pofiefiion  of  his  government  ovpr  the  conquered  regions  pf 
Britain,  he  found  the  natives, not  difarmed  at  all  by  the  preceding 
governors,  and  he  difarmed  fuch  only. as  he  particularly  fufpected 
.of  turbulent  dengns  \     And  on  the  peaceable  Settlement  of  the 
country  and  its  chearful  fubmiffion  to  the  Romans  all  the  Britons 
appear  to  have  recovered  their  arms  again.     Hence,  even  ca  the 
doubtful  confines  of  the  north   and  in  the  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caledonians,  we  fee  the  Britons  indulged  with  the::* 
arms  and  constantly  prepared  for  war  \    And  hence  fome  Britifh 
Celts  have  been  actually  difcovcred  in  Cornwall  wrapt  up  in  a 
covering  of  linen  %  a  fpecies  of  cloth  (as  I  (hail  afterwards  fhew) 
introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,,  and  others  have  been 
found   both  hi  Cornwall  and  in  Yqrkfhire  accompanied  with 
Roman  coins  s.     Many.of  the  JJritons  were  levied  for  the  fo- 
reign fervice  of  the  Romans,  and  were  fent  in  different  bodies 
to  different  parts  of  the  continent 6.     Many  of  the  Britons  were 
equally  levied  for  the  fervice  of  the  Romans  at  home,  and  were 
fent  in  bodies  to  the  armies  in  adtion  or  to  the  garrifbns  on  the 
^borders.     For  thefe  purpofes  only  could  the  Romans  have  al- 
'  lowed  any  arms  at  all  to  the  Britons.     And  feveral  bodies  of 
them  are  mentioned  in  Tacitus  and  in  inferi  prions  to  have  been 
•  actually  engaged  in  battle  again  ft  the  northern  Britons  or  adhially 
.1  ftationed  upon  duty  along  the  northern  wall  ?.     Thefe  muft  have 
been  demanded' of  *the  ftates  in  rotation  by  the  Romans.     Thefe 
.  muft  have  been  raited  among  the  fubjefts  in  rotation  by  the  mo- 
-    narchs.  •  -Each  body  muft  have  marched  to  the  place,  of  defii- 
"  nation  commanded  by  the  monarch  or  his  deputy,  and  marftialled 
under  the  ftandard  of. the  kingdom;  and  each  Subordinate  chief 
in  it  muft  have  commanded  his  own  amba&on  under  the  general, 
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and  have  ranged  them  under  his  own  ftandard.  Such  was  the 
general  difpofition  of  the  British  forces  *.  And  thefe  bodies  muft 
have  been  all  armed  after  the  firitifh  mode;  with  brafs  fwords,* 
brafs  Celts,  the  {pear,  the  dagger,  the  fcythed  chariot,  and  the 
bow.  Thefe  Britifh  implements  of  war  would  be  fully  fuffi- 
cient  in  themfclves  againit  the  fimilarly  armed  Britons  of  thef 
north.  The  Roman  auxiliaries  constantly  retained  their  own: 
weapons  of  war  *.  And  the  copper  fwords  and  the  brafs  Celts 
of  the  Tritons  have  Seen  found  folded  up  in  Roman-Britifli  linea 
and  attended  by  Roman- Britifh  coins. 

The  military  difcipline  of  the  Britons  was  greatly  fuperior  to- 
the  ideas  which  are  univerfally  entertained  concerning  it.  They 
commonly  encamped  behind  a  ftream  for  fear  of  a  iurprize  by 
night  ,£>.  They  lighted  their  fires  and  pofted  their  centinels 
about  the  camp  ".  They  even  had  regularly  what  they  deno- 
minated "  The  troop  of  the  night/*  which  was  ftationed  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  camp,  to  defcry  the  remoter  approaches 
of  .an  enemy,  and  to  guard  the  more  efFedually  agairtft  a  fudden 
attack  x\  Their  commanders  frequently  walked  the  rounds  in 
the  night,  and  perfonally  infpedted  the  order  and  difpofition  of 
the  men  1S.  And  they  had  certain  appointed  fignals  for  the  day 
or  the  night,  the  feveral  "•  voices  of  their  kings,  which  the  war- 
**  riors  received  from  the  wind  and  marked  over  all  their  tribes  'V 
Thefe  were  given  either  by  the  geheralY  horn,  by  the  beating 
of  his  (hield,  or  by  the  exertion  of  his  voice  ,$.  The  fliield  of 
the  commander  was  fitted  with  feveral  hollow  bofles,  each  of 
which  was  occafionally  beat  upon  with  his  fpear  and  emitted  a 
loud  and  a  different,  found  *V  As  the  general  (truck  the  ihicld 
of  his  alarms,  the  warriors  of  the  night  moved  o*i  to  their  pofts  l\ 
As  another  bofs  was  founded,  the  bards  acknowledged  the  fum-- 
mons  and  immediately  attended  his  perfon  ,8.  By  one  .fignal 
from  the  fliield  the  troops  were  ordered  inftantly  to  advance  and 
begin  the  fight,,  as  by  a  fucond  they  were  commanded  to  dis- 
continue the  fight  and  to  retreat  2°..  "  The  troops  marched  up  to- 
the  attack  beneath  the  founds  of  their  military  fongsr.  the  bards 
beginning  the  chaunt  and  the  troops  taking  it  from  them,  till 
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the  whole  army  re-echoed  with  the  ftoried  deeds  of  their  fa- 
thers and  with  the  predi&ions  of  ruin  on  their  enemies  2I.  And 
the  bards  conftantly  attended  upon  the  general  in  the  hour  of 
battle.  As  his  aids  in  the  field,  they  were  ready  to  carry  occa- 
fionally  his  orders  to  the  chiefs  a\  As  the  poets  of  the  ftate, 
they  were  ufeful  to  invigorate  occafionally  the  fainting  courage 
of  the  men  with  fongs  2\  And,  as  they  fung  the  fong  of  peace, 
the  battle  ceafed  along  the  field  2\ 

Though  the  Romans  modelled  the  Britiih  troops  into  cohorts, 
they  left  them,  as  they  left  all  their  auxiliaries,  to  follow  their 
own  difcipline  in  war  *\  But  from  the  conftant  intermixture  o( 
the  Britiih  and  the  Roman  forces  the  officers  of  the  former  ne- 
ceflarily  learnt,  and  fometimes  occafionally  introduced  into  their 
armies  afterwards,  the  Roman  difpofition  in  battle  *\ 

Thus  muft  all  the  Britons  have  been  fucceflively  called  out 
into  fervice.  Thus  muft  a  military  fkill  have  been  continually 
cultivated  among  the  Britifli  gentlemen.  And  thus  muft  a  mi- 
litary fpirit  have  been  continually  kept  alive  among  the  Britifli 
villains. 


1  Dio  p.  959. — *  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xii.  c.  30. — J  Oflian  vol.  L 
p.  130.  — 4  Camden  p.  137.  — '  Borlafe  p.  283, —  6  Vit.  Agrk. 
c.  13.  and  Gruter.— 7  Agric.  V.  c.  29.  and  32,  and  Horfeley  N°  20 
Scotland  and  76  Northumberland. — s  Oflian  vol.  I.  p.  57. — 9  Ve~ 
getius  lib*  ii.  c.  2. — 10  Oflian  vol.  II.  p.  39. — "  Vol.  I.  p.  235.— 
%%  Vol.  I.  p.  18.—  13  Vol.  II.  p.  39.  — **  Vol.  II.  p.  128.— 
15  Vol.1,  p.  66,  77,  &c—  ,6  Vol.  II.  p.  85,  87,  129,  and  130. — 
Vol.  I.  p.  19.— I8  Vol.  II.  p.  130.—"  Vol.  II.  p.  85  and  87.— 
Vol.  II.  p.  $6  and  106. — "  VoL  IL  p.  50,  and  Dio  p.  1010.— 
"  Vol.  I.  p.  54. — *3  Vol.  I.  p.  §6. — *4  Vol.  I.  p.  1 18  and  140,  and 
Diodorus  p.  354,  for  Bards.  See  alfo  Caefar  p.  90  for  Addrefs  in 
war. — a$  Vegetius  lib.  ii.  c.  2. — *6  Huntingdon  f.  180  and  181. 
at  the  battles  of  Beranbury  and  Wodnefbury. 
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• 

WHEN  guilt    had    introduced    the  foreign  principle  of 
fhame  into  the  human  mind,  and  had  made  the  foreign 
covering  of  cloaths  requisite  to  the  decencies  of  the  human  body ;  .* 

when  vengeance  had  charged  the  feafons  with  inclemency  and 
had  armed  the  elements  with  unkmdhefs  againft  the  votary  of 
fin,  and  had  macfe  an  artificial  warmth  often  neceffary  to  the 
health  of  his  frame;  the  lkins  of  beafts  muft  naturally  have 
been  the  firft  clothing  of  man.  The  flocks  and  the  herds  around 
him  prefented  their  wooly  or  their  hairy  garments  'to  his  hand. 
And  the  Mofaical  records  demonftrate  him  to  have  ufed  them  \ 
This  {pedes  of  cloathing  continued  regularly  among  the  defend- 
ants of  Adam  for  a  long  focceflion  of  ages.  And  our  own 
Britons  in  particular  retained  it  to  the  days  of  Caefar  *•  But  this 
muft  have  been  prepared  in  various  manners  and  modelle4 
into  various  fliapes.  And  even  in  {kins  elegance  muft  have  na- 
turally fucceeded  to  convenience. 

The  next  improvement  in  the  drapery  of  man  would  be  to 
feparate  the  fleece  from  the  hide,  to  confign  the  latter  to  the^ 
covering  of  tents  or  the  lining  of  couches,,  and  to  combine  the 
former  by  itfelf  into  vefts.  And  this  confiderable  improvement 
appears  to  have  been  a&ually  made  within  few  ages  after  the 
difperfion  \  Made  originally  in  the  eaft,  it  muft  have  afterwards 
taken  its  courfe  into  the  weft.  But  the  mere  refinements  of  drefs 
will  always  fpread  very  {lowly  through  nations  military  and 
roving.   This  in  particular  appears  not  to  fyave'madiq  its  entrance 
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into  Britain  till  fourteen  or  fifteen  ages  at  lead  after  its  original 
commencement,  and  till  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  period  of  Caefar's  invafion.  At  the  aera  of  that  inva- 
fionvthe  ufe  of  woolen  veftures  was  nearly  confined  to  the  Belgic 
colonies  in  the  fouth.  {•  .And'ipoft  of  ;the  original  Britons  ftill 
retained  the  original  drefles  of  their  fathers  \ 

When  the  county  of  Lancafter  ftooped  with  a  forced  fub- 
jection  to  the  arms  and  bowed  with  a  chearful  fubmiflion  to  the 
virtues  of  Agricola,  many  woolen  manufactories  were  then  car- 
ried  on  with  fuccefs  within  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  empire  *• 
j^  very  considerable  one  was  particularly  eftablifhed  in  Garuk 
fhis  was  &  ioanufa£tory  of  that  pkided,  4*apery  which  I  have 
mentioned  before  %     And  this  had  beqn  long  proiecuted  by  the* 
ipJEiabitant^  qf  Gaul  \    This  these^Mre,  ip  the  opep  co^msres 
^t,  was  carded  oa  betwixt  the.  Gauls  itjdthe  Britons,  mull  have 
been  neoeflarily  wafted  aver  intq  Britain *:£nd  was  actually  in- 
troduced into  the-iftaud  by  the  commercial  colonifts  upon  its  coafts- 
TUefe  coloaifta  appear  equally  fo  have;  ufed  the  drapery  aBr>ong 
them  and  r  to  have,  not  impcrtedjt  fropi  t^e continent  %     Sycb 
muft  h^MQ  cect^inly  bepn;  the ,,Cfiigiaar gqaw^npemeot  of  a  mat 
nufa&Qry  jq  Britain*  i  whic^  jhaf  fiu/ce  .been.  o£  fijeh  po)i|icat 
confequencq  tp  the  nation,,  the  iburce  of  all.  her  accumulated, 
weajtji,  the  bails  ofc  all  her  extended  power  I-   But  thkmaniw 
&&bty' could,  not  long  have  been  confined  within  the  pale  of  the 
Belgic'  ft^tes. .  \  l£veh  ii*  the:  d^y  S:  of  Caafar  feVfcral  of  tjie  Bjritifl* 
monarchs  leem  already  to.  have  introduced  it.  uatp  their  own 
kingdoms  9.f    And .  from- them  it  muft  have  beenea/ily  difJufed 
and"  appears  to  have  been  actually :  fpread  over  the  \5fhoJ9  face  o£ 
thp  ifland '  **.     Such  mufff  have  certainty  been  the  original  com* 
mehcemeriV  of  a,  wobFen  manufa&Ory  u>  Lancashire*  which  ha$. 
fince  been;or  fucfi  conS^erable  importance  to Vt,  the^  kind  origin 
of  all  its  commerce,  the  laeheficial  occafi'on  of  all  its  greatQefs! 

E^ut;  thi£  manufaftory  muft  jiaye  made  little  prbgrefs  in  Lan- 
cashire before  the  epoch  of  the  R6ma#  advanqe  into  the  Gounty . 
1ftie  Siftuntraii  monarch  muft  have  invited  artifts-  and*  imported. 
HHplemen'ts  from1  the  Ibuthi ;  and  da,cli  Siftunttin  baron  hatf  pro- 
''   '''    3  J  '  hably 
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bably  a  looetf  W  thd  offices  of  his  houfe,  hoiked .  by  fomt  <£  his 
own  retainers,  aad  furnifliing  himfelf  and  his  own  famiiy  with 
this  agreeable  clothing.  But  the  .mannfa&ory  of  the  Brfaotts 
muft  have  beeiat  greatly  improved  by  the  Roman*.  ?  And  the 
woolen  111411  tit4^to^yi of  JLancafhtre  in  particsdar'  wa^vprobitdy 
carried  by  thfe  Rofaians  nearly  to  all  that  ftanddtd  *f •  tfftiKt  Iper- 
.Jfe&ion  at  which  it  was  profecuted  about  two  ar  tbrqe  <*SJfcri4s 
ago  among  us.-  *  i    f  *  -  •"  '-  •" 

The  woolen  manufa&ory  muft  neceflartfy  have  bceri  pr  Idr  in 
-  its  origin  .to  the  liaim.  The  fibrous  plant  from  -which  the  Ikion 
J  threads  are  produced  feems  to  have  been  .firfr ti&&&  by^the  ey*, 
and  firft  w6rfced\up  into  cloth  by 'die  hand,  df  tfcte  idhttbitarits  M 
Egypt*  That  at  ledft  is: the  firft  kingdom:  which  **e  fiikl  pdf- 
fefled  of  the  drapery.  And  there  the  origin- of  the  manufactory 
.  muft  have  bsen  renmckalUy  early,  as  evehtat  the  ira  of  the  ltyifltttfy 
9?  Jofeph  it  had  rifen  to  a  very  considerable;  dfcgree  :4>f  tefitoii- 
m€nt  ".  For  many  centuries,  afterwards**  thelEgygtians  Kj^' large 
plantations  of  flax  among  them,  add  Egypt  remained  the~  gfceAt 
-ftaple  of  the  linen  manufa&ory  l\  From  this  kingdom  it  was 
probably  carried  With  every  other  art  into  Greece,  and  plainly 
appears  from  the  ufe  of  its  Greek  appellation  among  tha  Komails 
to  have  btfen  brought  by  the  Greeks  into' Italy*  And  Italy  muft 
have  carried  her  military  Settlements  and  her  linen  mantxia&oty 
together  into  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany  x\  and  Britain.  '  That  this 
iras  really  the  cafe,  is  fufficiently  (hewn  by  the  German  the 
French  the  Spanifh  and  the  Britifli  appellations  for  flax  Or  lineii* 
41II  -thtfe  nations  having  originally  adopted  thd  fleman  Litiulh 
for  it,,  and  all  of  them  retaining  italmoft  withdut  any  variation 
at*  pneferit. 

Flax  muft  have  been  originally  a  native  of  the  caft,  the  weftern 
tflax  being  evidently  a  degenerate  fpecies  of  the  eaftern,  and  the 
eaftero  being  ftill  conftantly  imported  among  us*  It  muft:  have 
been  -firft  planted  in  the  foil  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
prcfent  manner  of  working  it  into  cloth  is  evidently  iRomart. 
Being  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  formed  into  bundles  for  the 
thand  among  the  Romans,  it  was  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  fan  ami 

C  c  c  2  was 
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was  afterwards  fteeped  in  a  river  or  a  pool.  When  the  plant 
was  Efficiently  macerated  in  the  water,  it  was  dried  in  the  fun 

.  and  was  beaten  upon  a  ftone  with  a  mallet.  The  interior  and 
finer  filaments  being  extracted,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  filaments 
being  deduced  from  fifty  of  bundles,  it  was  carried  to  the  diftaff 

.  and  wound  into  thread.  This  was  lbftened  and  fmoothed  by 
being  frequently  taken  out  of  the  water  and  dafhed  againft  ftints, 
was  woven  into  cloth,  and  was  beaten  with  keys  *\ 

This  linen  or  flaxen  manufactory  muft  have  been  introduced  into 
the  ifland  with  the  firft  fettlements  of  the  Romans  in  it.    And  the 

w  co^rfer^  manufactory  of  hertip  muft  have  been  equally  introduced 
by  the  Ronc&ns.  Hence  the  Roman  appellation  for  hemp,  Can- 
nabis, is  ftrtfngly  refounded  in  the  Kanab  of  the  Arraoricans 
and  the  Kan&aib  of  the  Irifli,  and  is  fcftly  echoed  in  the  Saxon 
Ifenep  acid  the  Engltih  Hemp.  .  The  plant  feems  equally  with 

-flax  to  have  been  brought  from  the  eaft.  In  the  firft  century, 
the  beft  European  hemp  was  imported  from  Alia,  and  the  plant 
was  not  very  common  in  Italy  xs* 

The  naval  cordage  of  the  firft  ages  was  in  all  probability" 
thongs  of  leather.     The  hide  which  covered  the  tent,  formed 

.  the  bed>  and  cloathed  the  body,  would  naturally'  offer  the  moft 
obvious  fupply  of  cordage  to  the  mind  of  man/  And  as  the 
northern  inhabitants,  of  Rrkain  actually  retained  thefe  primitive 

v  topes  in  the.  third  century  '%  fb  the  nations  to  the  north  of  the 

.  Baltic  retained  them  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  *7.     hi  other  nations 

ttheie  had  been  early  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  vegetable  threads 
and  the.  arts  pi  combining  them  into  ftrength*  In. this  manner 
the  Gr,eoks;  appear  to*  have  ufed  the  common  rufties,  of  their 
country.     In  this  manner  the  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  ufed 

;  the  fpartum  or  broom  of  Spain  IJ.  And  as  all- the  cordage  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  made  of  thefe  materials  at  the  aera  of  their  laft  defceot 
upon  our  country19,  fb  muft  the  art  of  forming  then  into  cordage 

.  have  beqn  neceflarily  introduced  with  the  Romans  at  die  period 
pf  their  fettlements  .among  us.  Beneath  the  direction  of  the 
Roman  artifts,  our  thongs  of  leather  muft  have  been  laid'  afide* 
a*#ithp  jupcior  ryfl^es  of  our  plains,  haye  been^  worked  up  into 

cordage. 
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•  •      •  •  * 

cordage.  And  hence,  and  hence  only,  the  remnants  of  old 
cables  are  ftill  diftinguiihed  among  our  failors  by  the  popular 
Appellation  of  old  junk. 

The  nations  of  Roman  Britain  and  the  tribes  of  Caledonia 
"and  Ireland  had  inherited  from  their  earlieft  anceftors  many  of 
the  rtrder  arts  of  navigation  *°.  Their  (hips  were  large  open 
boats,  framed  of  light  timbers,  ribbed  with  hurdles,  and  lined 
wirh  hides".  In  thefe  veffels  they  tranfported  fmall  armies 
from  South-Britain  to  Gaul,  from  Caledonia  to  Ireland,  and  from 
Ireland  to  Silley  *\  Thefe  were  furnifhed  with  mafts  and  fails. 
The  fails  muft  have  confifted  of  hides,  as  the  tackle  was 
compofed  of  thongs.  The  fails  Were  never  furled,  and  were  only 
bound  to  the  maft  **.  The  fails  were  a&ually  compofed1  of 
hides  among  the  commercial  Veneti  upon  the  continent  and  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Caefar  **.  But  thefe  flight  fea-boats  and  their  rude 
furniture  muft  have  been  fbon  difmifled  by  the  provincials  for  the 
more  fubftantial  veffels  and  the  more  artificial  fails  of  the  Romans. 
The  fails  of  the  Romans  were  compofed  of  flax  in  the  Jays  of 
Agricola  *\  Thefe  however  muft  have  been  afterwards  fuper- 
feded  by  the  ftronger  fheets  of  hemp ;  and  our  fails  are  therefore 
denominated  by  our  mariners  to  the  prefent  moment  cannabis  or 
canvafs.  And  about  the  fame  period  afluredly  muft  the  junk  of 
the  Britifh  cordage  have  given  way  to  the  fame  materials,  the  ufe  of 

hempen  ropes  upon  land  and  of  hempen  nets  for  hunting  being 
both  very  common  among  the  Romans  in  the  firft  century  ".. 

The  commencement  of  letters  I  have  already  fhown  to  have 
Been  confiderably  previous  to  the  flood.  Thefe  letters  were  firft 
ihfcribed  perhaps,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  heathens,  upon 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  palm  *7.  The  leaves  of  the  palm,  the 
bark  of  various  "trees,  fheets  of  lead  and  linen,  and  tables  of  waxr 
were  fucceflively  ufed  as  the  paper  of  the  antients.  The  famous 
reed  of  Egypt  which  furnifhed  the  firft  materials  and  gave  the 
prefent  denomination  to  paper  was  difcovcred  immediately  before 
the  aera  of  the  demife  of  Alexander,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
foppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.     And  the  ex?- 

portatioixt 
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portation  of  it  being  ocrafiopsiUy  prohibited  by  one  of  thp  Egypt- 
ian monarchs,-  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  and  Eunwenes  king  of 
Attalia  contending  with  each  other  in  thfc4grcA?ipg  magnificence 
of  their  libraries,  and'  the  fagdeity  of  the  human  underftanding 
being  excited  by  the  force  of  emulation,  a  neiy  fpecies  of  paper 
was  invented  at  Pergamus  in  Attalia,  aad  wa$  denominated  Per- 
gamenum  or  Parchment  from  the  city i:.  Of  the  reed  Papirus, 
which  was  afterwards  found  equally  in  other  regions  of  the  eaft, 
all  the  paper  of  the  Romans  was  made  atjtheirfiril  entrance  among 
us  and  for  many  ages  after  their  departure  from  us  *9.  The 
Britons,  who  had  no  letters,  could  have  no  paper.  And  the 
Romans  muft  have  introduced  both  paper  and  parchment  into 
the  ifland.  Hence  the  former  i?  denominated  Pappyr  among  the 
Welch,  Paper  and  Pabaur  among  the- Armoricans,  and  Phaipear 
among  the  Irifli.  Hence  the  latter  has  received  from  the  Ro- 
man Pergamenum  the  appellation  of  Parfliemin  among  the  Ar- 
moricans,  and  from  the  Roman  Membraiia  °^  has  derived  the 
.  denomination  of  Memrun  among  the  Welch  and  of  Meam- 
brun  among  the  Irifli.  And  a  coarfe  manufactory  of  paper 
and  parchment  muft  have  been  certainly  introduced  into  Britain 
with  the  knowledge  of  them. 

The  primaeval  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  equally  unac- 
quainted with  the  making  of  fait.  This  agreeable  and  ufeful 
article  in  our  food  during  the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberius 
v,ms  imported  by  foreign  merchants  into  the  fouth-weftern  re- 
gions of  Britain  *',  And  had  it  been  made  at  all  in  the  kingdom, 
it  muft:  have  been  made  within  that  region  of  it  particularly, 
and  in  fuch  quantities  as  under  the  circumftances  of  the  ifland 
would  have  ablblutely  prevented  any  importation  at  all.  The 
Romans  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  art  3\  And  they  in? 
troduced  it  very  early  into  Britain,  The  firft  attempt  would 
naturally  be  the  eafieft,  and  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  tea. 
And  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  the  fineft  andihe  firmeft  fait 
in  Europe  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the  fhores  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  fourth  century  *\  *  But  the  Romans  had  been  long 
inftru&ed  to  featch  for  the  fprings  of  brine  in  the  ground,  and 

.to 
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to  boil  die  water  into  glebes  of  fait  3\  And  they  penalty 
opened  fome  Salinas  Salainnans,  or  falt-pits  before  the  middle  of 
the  iecond  century.  The  firft  that  were  opened .  feem  to  have 
beeu  the  falirue  which  were  fituated  in  the. country  of  the  Cat* 
tieuchlani  jor  Cafiii  and  have  given  denomination  to  the  pre-* 
fent  Salfldy  ia  Bedfordshire  *\  About  the  lame  period,  or  very 
loon  after  it  other  falinae  were  funk  at  Droitwich  in  Worcester- 
shire36* And  pofteriourly  to  both  muft  the  Romans  have  dis- 
covered the  fak-iprings  of  Chefhire  and  have  opened  the  re- 
quifite  wells  to  them37.  Thefe  new  falinae  lay  near  to  the  Ro- 
man-Brit  ifli  Condate,  and  inuft  have  been  the  present  brine -pits 
of  Northwich.  The  fak-fpring  at  Condate  lies  fix  teen  to  feven* 
teen  yards  below  the  forfaee:  but  at  Northwich  it  rifes  into 
light.  The  latter  therefore  would  naturally  be  difeovered  long 
■before!  the  former,  though  the  Spring  at  North wich  waa  at  the 
<&{faance  of  three  or  fo&r  miles  fromthe  ftation, .  and  the  fpring 
at  Condate  flowed  actually  within  the  area  of  it ;  as  the 
mines  of  foltd  fait  at  the  fame  Northwich  lay  concealed  beneath  . 
the  ground  and  unknown  to  us  all  till  the  year  1670*  And  the 
towns  of  Salttdy  Droitwich  and  Northwich  arofe  fucceffively 
in  confequence  of  thefe  faltpits,  and  were  conftru&ed  .immedi- 
ately  in  the  vicinity  of  them 3*. . 

'  Gen.  xxxi.  21. — 4  Caefar  p.  89. — 3  Gen.  xiv.  23.  and  xxxviii. 
12. — 4  Caefar  p.  89. — 5  Pliny  lib.  viii.  c.  48. — 6  Pliny  ibid.  and. 
Stiabo  p»£oi. — 7  Strabo  ibid>*-' Caefar  p.  8^.  Irtteriories  pdlKhus 
font  vefticif  amd  Strabo  pi  305  and  307.  Tor  imports^*  Gtefcc  !p. 
89.  Plerique  interiores  pelHbusi  funt  YeftitL-— *ro  Offiaa  vol  i..p. 
140*  and  156.  Jft  the  latter  p^gs  we  have  the. robe  of  an>  Irifh 
w  extra-proyincial  woman  mentioned.  lAnd  iu  the'  former  we 
have  th<?  robe  of  a  provincial  woman  appofed  to  it. — "  Shei* 
♦*feen,'  Matvma,  but  not  likd  the  daughceniof  tbtfwHtft;  h& 
■•*  robes  are  froax  theihaaeera  land." — Xl  Gen,  xli.  42. — V2  Exodus 
k.  21.  and  PKny  lib.  xix,  cji  i««~>li5fce  Pliay  ibid.—.!4  Ibkk-«- 
-* Pliny Jgtk.a&j**  y.^'fcjQfta*  «ok  i*  ^- tofe.W'tSecAift-^ 
'•   •  vka  . 
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vita  per  Spelmannum  p%  265*  for  king  Alfred's  preface  to  his  ver* 
lion  of  Orofius. — "  Pliny  lib.  xix.  c.  2. — "  Ibid — *°Caefar.p.240. 
and  Pliny  lib.  iv.  c.  16.— "  Caefar  and  Pliny  ibid,  and  Solinus 
c.  22. — ia  Oflian  vol.  i.  p.  106  and  41,  and  Caefar  p.  73.  And 
Caefar  tranfported  troops  in  fuch  boats  acrofs  a  great  river  in 
Spain  (p.  240).—^  Offian  vol.  i.  p.41,  45,  and  75. — *4  Caefar  p. 
55.  and  Dio  p.  212*  From  this  account  of  the  flate  of  navigation 
among  the  Caledonians  of  the  weftern  coaft  Solinus  appeals  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  miftaken  in  c.  22,  where  he  reprefcnts  the 
paffage  acrofs  the  Irifh  fea  to  have  been  fb  dangerotts  in  thefe 
curroghs.  And  in  the  ifle  of  Sky  they  ufed  thefe  leathern  boats 
upon  all  ordinary  occafions  within  thefe  hundred  years  (Crit. 
Differt.  p.  .325). — *5  Pliny  Proem*  and  c.  i.  1.  19. — *6  Pliny  c.  ii. 
and  ix.  1.  19.— 27.  Pliny  c,  xi.  1.  13.— a8  Ibid.—19  Ibid.—30  Ibid. 
11  Strabo  p.  265. — 3*  Pliny  c.  vii.  1.  31. — 53  Camden  p.  194.— 
V  Pliny  c.  vii.  1.  31. — "Ptolemy  and  Camden  c,  339.  and  ltin. 
Cur.  p,  74^— 36  Richard's  tenth  Iter  and  Ravennas.— 37  Ravennas, 
Derventione,  Salinis,  Condate. — 3g  Mines  of  rock-falt  were 
known  to  the  antients.  Sunt  et  montes  natiyi  falis,  fays  Pliny, 
tit  in  Indis  Oromenus,  in  quo  Lflpidiginarum  itiodo;  cseditur  re- 
riafcens.  lib.  xxxi.  c-  7.     , 


IL 


THE  firft  foreign  commerce  of  the  Britons  was  occafioned  by 
the  refbrt  of  the  Phoenicians  to  their  coafts.  Thefe  bold  adven- 
turers in  navigation  and  traffic,  having  planted  colonies  at  Car* 
thage.  ahd  at  Cadiz,  and  ranging  along  the  borders  of  the  great 
untraverfed  ocean  on  the  weft,  reached  the  'fbuth-weftern  pro- 
montories of  Britain,  and  entered  into  a  trading  correfpondence 
frith  the  inhabitants  of  it.  The  real  Angularity  and  the  commercial 
confequences  of  the  voyage  gave  great  reputation  to  the,  officer 
-who  conducted  it,  *  and  have  occafioned  the  name  of  Midacritus 
•to  be  tranfmitted  with  honour  to  pofterky.    .Midacritus  brought 

the 
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the  firft  veflel  pf  the  Phoenicians  to  our  coafts.*  And  MBdacritife 
opened  the  firft  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  .with  our  fathers* 
JIc  found  the  gauntry  to  abound  particularly  with ,  tin, <  a  n)eta£ 
that  was  equally  ufeftil  'and  rare.  JH[e  trafficked  with  the  Bri- 
tons for  it.  jA&d  he  returned  home  with  a  cargo  of  the  filverf 
jnetal  \ 

•  Such  was  the  firft  faint  effort  of  the  commercial  genius  of 
Britain,  which,  was  afterwards  :toco»dij&  the  veffeis  of  the  ifland 
to  tine  j(har«s  of  Cadi*  of  Carthage  and  of  Tyre*  and  even  to'raife 
the  Bri toes  fuperior  in  bolduefs  and  i»  flcili  to  the  Phoenicians  i 
Such  wa?  the  firft '.feint  eiFort  of  the  Commercial  genius  of  Brit 
tain,    which  has  fiuce  difplayed  fuch  a  variety  of  powers,  has 
£nce  opened  fuch  a  variety  of  channels,  and  has  diffufed  tha 
Jbvsrflowing  tide  of  this  Britifh  commeiice  into  all  the  quarters  of 
the  globe !  This  faftort  was  firft  imade&me  years  before  the  time 
tof .  Herodotus  and  about    the  period  of  the  &xfk  inhabitation 
of  JLancafliire*    about    five  hundred  years  before   the  sera    of 
Chrift  \    The  Belgae  were  not  yet  landed  in  the  ifland    The 
original  Britons  ftill  poflefled  'all  the  fotithtm  regions  of  it  \ 
And  the  trade  was  opened  wjth  the  Britqns  of  die  Caffiterides 
fix  Sillcy  Hbuads \    Thefe  iilands  were  tb*n.  only  ten  in  number, 
though  they  are  now  more  than  an  hundred  and  forty  ;  and 
only  nine  of  them  were  inhabited  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
Tins  V    But  one  of  them  waft  gregtly  fujfcrior  iniize  to  die  reft, 
end  was  therefore  diftinguiibed  by  tbegehecal  appellation  of  the 
whole,   being  denominated  Calfiteris  Infiila  or  the  one  Titv- 
iflandf.    This  was  the  firft  land  of  Britain,  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians reached  and  with  which  Midactttus  began  the  traffic  for 
xin "«    This  was  known  amdngft  the  Britons  by  'the  appellation  i 

of  Silura,  and  muft  have  communicated  the  ftill-remaining  name 
of  Silley  td  its  contiguous*  ifles  ?.  And  this  was  then  a  very  con- 
siderable ifland,  .being  feparated  only  by  a  dangerous  ftrait  from  v 
theihore  of  Cornwall 7,  and  reaching  beyond  the  prefent  un- 
inhabited iflet  of  Silley.  The  prefent  ifles  of  Brehar,  Gue^ 
-Trefcaw,  St^  Martin's,  and  St/Sampfon's,  the  rbdks  and  i (lets' ad- 

D-dd  jdimn^ 
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joining  to  alt,  and  St.  Mary's  and  the  Eaftern  iffes,  muft  all  have 
compofed  this  original  iftand.  And  large  banks- (HI)  extend  from 
St.  Martin's  nearly  to  St  Mary's  and  the  Eaftern  iftes,  which  are 
all  uncovered  at  low  water  and  have  only  a  depth  of  four  feet  at 
high.  The  Hies  of  Guel  and  Brehar,  now  half  a  mile  diftant 
from  the  rock  of  Silley,  appear  plainly  to  have  been  once  conne£H 
ed  with  it.  And  Trefcaw,  Brehar,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Sampfbn's* 
and  their  adjoining  iflets,  were  once  evidently  united  together.. 
Sands  extend  from  Brehar  to  Trefcaw,  and  may  fbmetimes  b+ 
croffed  an  foot,  Betwixt  Trefcaw,  Brehar,  and  St.  Sampfon's 
the  flats  are  laid  entirely  bare  at  the  reccfs  of  a  fpring-tide,  and 
a  dry  paflage  is  opened  over  the  fand-banks  from  the  one  ta  tha 
other.  In  thefe  banks*  over  which  the  tide  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  depth,  hedges  and  walls  of  ftone  are  frequently  difctofed 
to  the  view  by  the  (Tufting  of  the  fands.  And  from  the  general 
iseniains  of  ftone-hedges.  ftoae- walls,  and  contiguous,  houfes,  and 
from  the-  number  of  barrows  which  are  diiperfed  over  the  face 
of  theft  iilands,  the  whole  appeals,  to.  have  beea  once  fully  cul- 
tivated and  thoroughly  inhabited  \ 

.  This,  iflaacl  was.  peculiarly  replenished  with  mines  of  tinv 
tbofngh  the  prfcfent  unburied  reriiains  of  it  exhibit  no  veftiges  of 
the  antieat  'works  aad'fcarce  carry  any  appearance*  of  the 
antlent  metal.  But  in  the  month  of  May  1767  a  rich  vein  of 
till  wa^  difcovered  in  St.  Marges*  which  bore  dire£tly  .into  the 
4ea  and  poihted  towards  the  fluire  of  Cornwall  And  the  cargo 
j«vhi th  •  Midaaritus  brought  from  the  ifland^  and  the  account 
which.he  gave  of  it  and  its  contiguous  ifles*  occafioned  a  regular 
refort  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  coafts  of  Silley.  The  trade  was 
infinitely  advantageous  ta  the  Gate*  And- the- track  was  moll 
iblicitpufly  concerted  by  the  public 9; 

Thus.  con.tin\jed  the  trade  of  Britain  for  nearly  three  htm* 
dred  years,  being  efteemed  the-  moft  beneficial  commerce  inEu* 
.rope*  ^nd  being  careftUly  fought  after,  by  all  the  commercial 
powers  in  the  Mediterranean*".  The  Greeks  of  M&rfeillos  firft 
-fallowed  tbfi  track  Qf  the  Phoenician  vojagers^and  foth$  time  be- 
fore the  days  of  Polybius  and  'ahftut  two  hundred  years  before 

the 
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the  agfe  of  Chrift  began  to  (hare  with  th$m  in  the  trade  of 
tin  "•  The  Carthaginian  coiqmerce  declined.  The  Maflylian 
commerce  increafed.  And  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  the  whole^ 
gqrrent  of  the  Britifli  traffic  had  been  gradually  diverted  into 
this  channel  "•  At  that  period  the  commerce  of  the  iiland  was 
very  confiderable.  Two  roads  (as  I  have  formerly  mentioned  ls\ 
were  laid  acrofs  the  country,  and  reached  from  Sandwich  to 
Carnarvon  on  one  fide  and  extended  from  Dor  let  (hire  into  Suf* 
folk  on  the  other;  and  the  commerce  of  the  coafts  mud  have 
been  carried  along  them  into  the  interior  regiops  of  the  iOapd, 
The  great  ftaple  of  the  tin  was  no  longer  fettled  in  a  diftant 
corner  of  the  iiland.  It  was  removed  from  Silley,  and  was  fixed 
in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  a  central  part  of  the  cpaft,  lying  equally  b^ 
twixt  the  two  roads,  and  better  adapted  {o  the:  new  arraOg^ 
jnent.pf.the  trade  f*.  Thither  the  tin  was  carried  by  the  Efclgtip, 
and  thither  the  foreign  merchants  reforted ,  with  their  wares* 
And  the  trade  was  no  longer  carried  on  by  veflels  that  coafts 
ed  tedioufly  along  the  winding  fhpres  of  Spain  and  of  GauL.  It 
was  now  tranfported  over  the  ne^hboud&g/Ahapnel,  was  un~ 
ihjpped  on  the  opppfite  coaft,  and  was  carried. upon  horfes  aproft 
the  land  or  by  boats  along  the  rivers  to  Marfeilles  and  to  Nar- 
bonne  "**. 

The  Ifle  of  Wight,  which  as  late  as  the  eighth  century  was 

Separated  from  the  remainder  of  Hampfliire  by  a  channel  no  le& 

than  three  miles  in  breadth,  was  now  ad u ally  ,a  part  of  the  greater 

afland,  disjoined  from  it  only  l>y  the  tide  and  united  to  it  always 

.  at  the  ebb  l\     And  during  the  recefs  of  the  waters  the  Bfitons 

constantly  palled  over  the  low  ifthmus  of  land,   and  carried  their 

loaded  carts  of  tin  dire&ly  acrofs  it".    Such  alfo  were  many 

other  iflands  on   the  foutherly  (hore  of  Britain,  appearing,  as 

iflands  only  on  the  tide  of  flood,  and  becoming  peninfulas  at  the 

tide  of  ebb  ".     It  is  curious  to  mark  the  different  operations  of 

•  the  fea  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  Engliih  coaft.     The  iea 

has  gained  conliderably  upon  the  fliores  of  Yorkfhire  Norfolk 

Suffolk  and  Eflex,   the   eaftern  coaft  of  Kent,  and  the  coafts 

of    Suflex    Hampshire   Dorfetihir*    and  Cornwall '%       Wkh- 

D  d  d  2  in 
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Ih  thefeforty  years  ithas  greatly  ufappdd  upbn  the  Sifley  iflandi 

,itt  general ,7,  and  even  froib  May  1766  to  May  1767  it  encroached 

near  forty '  iridhcs  upon  -  otie  6f  them  *  in  particular.  •  '  And  theft? 

gradual  and  fudceffive  depredatibfltf,  thefe1  afnd  thefe  alorie,  muflf 

afltriredly  have  been  the  aliife  'that  has  beeiyfo  vainly  explored 

In  the  annals  of  hiftory,  and  that  has  reduced  the  Silley  Iflands 

tor  their  pfefent  condition.     Thefe,  and  not  the  violence  of  an 

Earthquake  or  a  tempdft/muftafiu redly  have  Widened  the  narrov£ 

turbid' ftrait  bf  Sblmusiiito  an  ample 'arid  calni  expanfe  of  thirty 

err  Forty  Whiles,  have  covered4  half  the  great1  ifland  of  Silurawith 

ffi£  Waters'  df  the  ocean,  and  have  left  only  its  mountains  and  ite 

promontories  riling  like  fo  many  iflets- above  the  face  of  thd 

waves.  r  Thefe  appear  from  the  experience  of  the  recent  ravages 

sflthe  iflandfr  tobe-acaufe  too  unhappily  adecjti*t6  to  the  &8e6t% 

Afccl  the  fame  caufe  has  jgrtsfttly  pltmde^eld  the  coafts  of  North* 

Dfcvonftiitt  Pembrokeshire'  and  Cardigbnfiiirte  %\     But  thefea  has 

tefigiied  a  part  of  its  original  domain  on  the  fouthern  (here-  of 

Kent  in  Lincolnfhire  afcd  in  Lancashire.     In  Kent  it  has  re* 

trtfatfed '  £ rom  thte  fhord  of  Sandwich;  ha*  funk  the  fmall  asftuary 

*of  Solinus  into  aii  irifignificant  current,  and  has  Converted  ithe 

■fine  harbour  of  Rhutupa?,  where  the  Roman  fleet  was  regularly 

laid  up,  into  an  expanfe  of  rich  pafhires  and  a  valley  watered  wkh 

a  rivulet ,9.     In  Lmcolnlhir  £  it  has  added  a  confrderable  quantity 

of  ground  to  the  coaft,  Shrinking  from  the  original  boundaries* 

and- leaving  many  thoufands  of  actes  betwixt  the  Old  bank- df 

;ks  waters  and  the  prefent  margin  of  ks  fhore"10.     And  ia  Lan- 

•cafhire  the  fand§  which  originally  formed  the  beach  of- the  fea 

'  and  were  originally  covered  every  tide  with  its  waters  are  now 

*  regularly  inhabited.     Thefe  art  ftill  diftinguifhed  among  us  by 

the  appellation  which  they  received  from  the  Britons*  and  which 

is  equ  ally  common  to  the  fea-fands  of  Lincoluihire   Norfolk 

and  Wales,  the  appellation  of  Meates  or  loofe  qUaggy  lands  ".  JJut 

loofe  as  they  once  were  by  nature,  and  quaggy  as.  they  wese 

once  made  by  the  overflowing  of  the  tide,  they  arem>w  annually 

,  cultivated,  a  parochial  church  has  been  e reded ^ and  a  village  has 

Jbeeii  conftnj&cd  upoa.tjaerru 

In 
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1  In' this  ftate  of  tHe  Britifh  commerce,  the  articles  imported 
Into  the  ifland  were  earthen-ware,  fait,  and  brafs  both  wrought 
and  in  bullion"*  In  this  ftate  of  the  Bririfh  commerce,  tin 
Was  not^  as  it  had  been  originally,  th6  only  export  of  the  ifland* 
It  ftill  remained  the  principal  article  of  our  foreign  trade  *\  But 
with  it  were  exported  gold,  filver,  iron,  and  lead,  hides,  cattle; 
corn,  (laves,  and  dogs,  gems  and  mufcle-pearls  **f  polifhcd  horfc* 
bits  of  bone,  horfe-collars,  amber  toys,  and  glafs  veflels  *5. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  our  foreign  commerce  when,  the  Ro- 
mans fettled  among  us*  And  it  inftantly  received  a  considera- 
ble improvement  from  the  Romans.  This  appears  fufficiently 
from  that  very  remarkable  particular  in  the  interior  hiftory  of 
the  ifland,  the  fudden  rife  and  thq  commercial  importance  of 
London  within  a  few  years  after  their  firft  fettlement  in  the 
ifland  **.  But  the  trade  was  no  longer  carried  oa  by  the  two- 
great  roads  to  the  fouthera  fhore,  and  the  ftaple  was  no  longer 
fettled  in  the  Hie  of  Wight,  The  principal  trade  flill  appears  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  fouth  in  general  and  to  the  regions  of 
Middlefex  Kent  Suflex  and  Hampfhire  in  particular.  But  the- 
commerce  waa  diffufed  oyer  the  whole  extent  of  the  Romap 

• 

eopquefts,,  and  was  carried  on  dire&ly  from  the  weftern  and  the 

caftera  (hoses  as  well  as  from  the  fbuthern.     Thus  new  ports 

were  opened  on  every  fide. of  the  ifland,  moft  jndeed  about  the 

.  ibuthneaft era  angle  of  it,  but  fome  along;  the  caftern  and  the .weftern. 

,  coafts.    Thu9  Middlefex  had  the  port  of  London,.  Kent  the  ports 

.*>f  .Rhutupae    Dubrisand    Lemafli^   Suflex^  h^d    the    porta- 

Adurnum.  Anderida  and  Novus,   and  Hanipfhire  had  the  port 

Magnus27..  And  thus  Yorkfhire  had  its  port  Felix  on  one  fidcr 
awl  Lancafhire  had  its  port  Siftuntian  on  the  other*3.  Thefe 
were  evidently  the  commercial  ports  of  the  Roman  Britons^  -Had", 
they  been  merely  the  ufeful  harbours  upon  the  coafts,  as  they 
muft  certainly  have  been  much  more  coniiderable  in  number,  as 
they  muft  certainly  have  been  mentioned  upon  evxry  part  of  pur 
coafts,  fo  muft  they  have  been  equally  noticed  upon  the  coafts 
\  Caledonia,  and  the  fhores  of  Ireland.  They  were  all  of  them 

harbours 
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harbours  firft  ufed  by  the  Romans,  they  had  all  of  them  cities 
firft  railed  by  the  Romans  upon  them,  .and  under  the  Romans 
they  muft  all  have  become  conliderable  ports  for  commerce  *9. 
And  the.  articles  introduced  into  the  ifland  at  thefe  ports  were  the 
many  particulars  which  J  have  previoufly  mentioned  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans.,  and  fugar,  pepper, 
ginger,  writing-paper,  and  other  fimilar  articles  perhaps,  befides 
them.  The  laccharum  or  fugar  of  the  Romans,  like  our  own, 
was  .the  .extracted  honey  of  a  cane,  was  brought  From  Arabia 
pr  from  India,  and  was  ufed  only  for  medicinal  purpofes  *°.  And  all 
thefe  fpices  appear  plainly  from  their  Roman- Brit ifh  appellations 
•to  have  been  aftually  .imported  among  us  by  the  Romans.  And 
the  articles  exported  from  the  ifland  muft  have  been  partly  the 
iame  as  before,  and  partly  the  additional  particulars  of  gagates 
.or  jet,  the  Britifh  jet  being  the  beft  and  the  moft  copious  in 
Europe31,  bears  for  the  foreign  amphitheaters,  baflcets,  fait, 
rcorn,  and  oyfters  \ 

Such  was  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  ifland  in  general  during 
.the  refidence  of  the  Romans  among  us.  And '  fuch  muft  have 
been  in  part  or  in  whole  the  foreign  commerce  of  our  own  port 
in  particular.  This  was  not  merely  the  port  of  a  fingle  coun- 
ty. It  was  the  only  commercial  harbour  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  weftern  coaft,  and  had  no  rival  from  the  Cluyd  to  thfe 
LandVEnd.  And  the  exports  of  the  neighbouring  region,  the 
lead  of  Derbyshire  and  the  fait  of  Cheshire,  the  corn  the  cattle 
and  the  hides  of  the  whole,  muft  have  been  all  ihipped  at  the 
port  of  die  Ribble.  The  Britifh  dogs  in  general  were  a  very 
gainful  article  of  traffic  to  the  Romans  *\  And  as  all  the  interi- 
or countries  of  Britain,  then  firft  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
muft  have  produced  the  moft  luxuriant  harvefts  at  firft,  fo  the 
whole  ifland  freighted  no  lefs  then  eight  hundred  veflels  with 
corn  every  year  for  the  continent  J\ 

"Thus  was  a  foreign  commerce  firft  introduced  in  o  Lancashire, 
where  it  now  flourishes  in  fo  vigorous  a  ftate,  and  where  it  has 
,now  branched  out  to  fo  large  an  extent.     And  thus  was  the  firft 

fcenc 
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fcene  of  it$  refidence  upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Ribble.  There 
Ribchefter  enjoyed  all  the  varied  emoluments  of  it.     The  voice 
of  tradition  aflerts  and  the  difcovery  of  ruins  evinces  the  village 
of  Ribahefter  to  have  been  once  a  very  confiderable  city,  to. 
have  been  fuperior  to  Manchefter  in  grandeur,  and  to  have  ex- 
celled perhaps  all  the  towns  of  the  north  in  wealth.     And  the 
commerce  of  the  Siftuntian  port  is  the  only  affignable  reafon,. 
the  comiper ce  of  the  Siftuntian  port* was  undoubtedly  the  genuine* 
caufe,  of  all  its  particular  importance. 

Ribchefter  was  not*  like  Freckleton,  neceffaril  jr  planted  upon 
&  difagreeable  fite*  and  had  notf  like-  it,  a  large  extent  of  low 
marfhy  grounds  i weeping  for-feveral  miles  on  both  fides  of  the 
river,-  overflowed  with  the  waters  at*every  tide,  and  loading  the 
air  with  rank  exhalations  at  every  recefs.     Ribchefter,  like-Lon* 
don*  was  fixed  at  a  diftance*  from  the  fea  and  upon  an  agreeabW  * 
fite,  and  enjoyed;  like  it,-  the  advantage  of  a  fine  air  from  the 
dry  nature  of  the  foil  around  it  and  frbmthe  lively  Bow  of  the  * 
fiver  before  it.-     And  the  Roman  town-  at-the  Neb  of  the  Nefe 
was  only* as. the  Greenock  of  Glafgow  the  Shields  of  Ncwcaftle 
or  the  Freckleton  of  Prefton   at  prefent;     It'muft  have  been: 
inhabited  folely  by  fuch  as  were  retained  in  the  more  immediate 
fervice  of  the  vefiels.     All  the  traders  mufthave  refided,  and  alt 
the  commercial  bufinefe  muft  have  been  tranfa&ed,  at  Ribchefter. 
The  exports  of  > the  neighbouring  diftri£te  muft  have  been  carried ! 
to  Ribchefter,  have  been- 4odged  'in  thie  warehoufes  of  the  towhv  . 
apd  have  been  fent  in  boats  to  the  veflels  in  the-harbour.     Ahd : 
the?  import!  for  the  neighbouring  diftrifts  muft  have  been,  un-  - 
(hipped  in  the  hacbour,.,  have  been  fent  in,  boat*  up  to  Ribchefter, , 
and  hjive  been  .difperfed  from  it^pyer  the  country. \ 

1  Pliny  lib.  vii.  c.  $6.  —  *  Herodotus  ..p.  254,  WefleKngius**—  - 
The  teftimony  of  Herodotus  carries  the  Phoenician  arrival  up, to  » 
440  or  450.  And  the  progrefs  of  population  in  Britain  and  in.: 
Ireland,  as  it  has  been  already  and  will  hereafter  bedefcribe&: 
(b.  I.  ch.  xii.  f.  4.),  forbids  it  to  be  carried  beyond  the  year  500. r . 

—'Richard; 
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— J  Richard  p.  50.— 4  Pliny  lib,  vli.  c.  56. —  -  Strabo  p.  265." — ? 
*  Pliny  lib.  viu  c.  56.- — 7  SoJinus  c.  22.  What  this  author  has* 
laid  concerning  the  ifland  Richard  has  ftrangely  applied  to  the, 
Silures,  of  Wales,  deqeived.by  the  likenefs  of  the  name,  p»  21* — 
8  Borlafe's  Scilly  Iflands  p.  $3,  58,  59,  62,  63,  and  85. — 9  Hero* 
dotus  p.  254.  and  Strabo  p.  265.—  10  Strabo  ibid,—  "  Polybius* 
who  lived  about  180  years  before  Chri ft ;,  p.  290  and  29  u  Amftel. 
1670. — "  'Strabo  .p.  30  s.—1'  Ch.  iii.  f.  3. — lv  Di  odor  us  p.  347.—? 
13  Bede's  Hilt,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  .and  lib,  iv.  c.  \6>  aad  Diodorus.  ibid. 
-r-x6  Camden  c.  899,  467,  411,  21  J,  237,  199,  205,  &c. — 17  Bor- 
lafe  p.  88. —  "  Camden  c.  47.  and  757.— 19  Richard  p.  17.  and 
Solimis  c.  22. — *°  Itin.  Curiof.  p.  5,  1  r,  and  15. — *'  Itin*  Cur.  p. 
1 19,  Camden  c  468,  and  Mona  p.  14  and  115.  There  is  9U0  a 
large  plain  on  the  edge  of  the  fea  near  Hy  11 -lake  in  Chefhin** 
vhich  is  equally  called  Mejs  or  Meals,  where  General  Schomberg 
encamped  his  army  before  it  was  embarked  for  the  reduction  of 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  King  William  (Leigh's  N.  Hift.  b.  I. 
p.  39.) — "  Strabo  p.  265.  and  Caefar  p.  88. — ts  Diodorus  p.  347* 
-«—**  Mela  lib*  iii.  c.  6.— as  Strabo  p.- 265,  305,  and  307.—"  Ta- 
citus Ann.  lib*  xiv.  c.  33. —  *7  Tacitus  ibidft  Antoninus* s  Iter  j 
and  4.  and  Richard's  Iter  15,  Notkia,  Richard  Iter  i$f  andPto* 
kmy. — *8  Ptolemy  and  Richard  p.  27. — *9  Antoninus  and  Richard 
iUdM  Richard  p,  27.  and  18,  and  Iter  15. — 3°  Pliny  lib,  xii.  c.  8* 
^ril  Solinus  c.  22, — ,m  Martial  lib.  Speft.  Ep.  7.  and  lib.  xiv.  E« 
fp+  Camden  p.  194,  Juvenal  Sat.  4,  and  Camden  p.  2.— 3I  Gra- 
tius  p.  z6.—u  Camden  p.  z+ 
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THESE  were  the  multiplied  advantages  which  our  Britiflx 
anceftots  received  from  the  fettlement  of  the  Remans  among 
them.  The  mechanical  afts  that  had  been  preyipufljr  purfue4 
in  the  cdunty  were  confiderably  improved*    Apd  arts  previoufljr 
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unknown  were  brought  into  it.  The  varied  treafures  of  our 
foil  Were  now  fifft  difcovered  or  were  better  colle&ed.  Our  fo- 
cieties  were  combined  into  cities,  our  manners  Were  refined  into 
politenefs,  and  our  miiids  were  enlightened  with  learning.'  And 
agriculture  manufactories  and  commerce  were  introduced  among 
the  natives  of  Lancashire  and  of  Manchefter. 

Thefe  were  very  confiderable  advantages  refulting  to  the  county. 
But  they  were  attended  by  another  which  was  for  fuperior  to 
them  all,'  and  in  comparifon  of  which  all  thefe  united  together 
muft  abfolutely  fink  into  nothing.  This  was  that  great  that 
momentous  event,  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  among  the 
Siftuntii.  Beneath  the  government  of  the  Romans,  and  fpeeded 
by;  the  communication  which  their  "empire  had  opened  betwixt 
Judaea  :and  Britain,/  was  Chriftianity  introduced  among  the  na- 
tives of  tlie  north.  Beneath  that  government  and  fpeeded  by 
that  communication'  did  this  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  arife  upon  the 
benighted  inhabitants  of  Lancaihire.  The  religion  of  an  atoning 
Jefos  was  now  proclaimed  in  the  ftreets  of  Manchefter.  The 
religion  of  an  accepting  Jehovah  was  now  propbfed  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mancunium.  And  they  were  called  upon  to  turn 
away  from  that  deep  night  of  ignorance,  and  to  (hake  off  thofe 
heavy  chains  of  depravity,  in  which  they  had  unhappily  conti* 
nued  from  their  firft  fettlement  among  the  .woods  and  mofles  of 
this  diftri£t* 

When  by  the  dread,  fin  of  our  great  representative  in  paradife 
corruption  was  firft  admitted  into  the  moral  world,  ignorance 
Was  equally  admitted  with  it  into  the  intelle&ual.  And  as  cor- 
ruption proceeded  in  her  work,  gradually  tainting  the  principles 
of  the  moral  Ufe,  ignorance  followed  regularly  behind,  and  as 
gradually  clouded  the  powers  of  the  morat  diicernment.  In  this 
ftate ,  of*  the *  human  conftkution#  the  heart  fuming  up  to  the 
head,  and  vicioufnefs  in  the  one  dififufing  darknefs  over  the  other; 
the  original  religion  of  man  muft  fbon  have  been  coloured  with 
folly.  •  The  mind,  chained  down  to  fenfitivc  gratifications  and 
brooding  pfer^etually  over 'ftnfttive  ideas,  muft  foon  begin  tolofe 
the  rtmhins-  eff  'its1  native-  elafticity  of  fpirit  in  the  consideration 
;  E  c  e  -       of 
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of  religion,  and  all'  it*  religious  i<fa»&  nwft  hatej#gut>  to  gjfcw 
bodily  and  fenGtive.  The  foul,  of  the  generality  could  no  longer 
*i&  of  itftlf  to  the  coitom§*&t;iorl  pf  tfaje  ipirituaJ  world  ^kh 
which  k  was  fe  ihtkn&tely  eoitne&cd,  add  tor  the  adoration  of  the 
fpirkual  Lord  to  whom  k  waa  fc  inuaftediately  fobje&td.  Jt 
required  fome  material;  repreftiltatidn*  fcmO  fubftltuted  and  inaa* 
ginary  re&mblancfe,  to  be  planted  before  the  eye*  *  in  order  to 
aitift  ks  ideas  and  to  Call  out  it*  devotioils*  Hence  the  fpread* 
tag  tree  was  fele&ed  aifcd  the  Jb#y  pillar  was  raifed  to  an  emblem 
of  God  and  fen  objeft  in  prayer.  And  the  dread  Majefty  of 
heaven  aad  earth  was  regularly  worshiped  through  the  medium 
•f  the  one  or  the  other. 

Such  probably  was  the  firft  itrtrodu&ion  of  images  into  thtf 
wor(hip  of  the  Heathens !  Such  certainly  was  the  firft  intro* 
dti&ioh  of  imager  into  the  worfhip  of  Ghriftians  fincc  I  And  afr 
Jbciaftcd  vice  and  folly  muft  fooa  have  molded  religion  into  a 
more  corporeal  iyftem*  Accuftomed  to  feniible  dbje&s  in  de* 
votion  aod  Weakened  in  Her  fcculties  by  fin,  the  mind  muft 
iboft  have  loft  all  the  fpirhua!  idtas  of  worfhip  and  have  retained 
paly  the  exterior  and  the  bodily.  Such  we  have  fitic$  h%n  to 
hav4  been  ubhappily  thercafe  among  the  ChrMtara  of  the  Rornaa 
thurch*  it*  a  itis  vitiated  ft  ate  of  the  hnoaa  mind  and  under  the 
advantage  of  a  greater  ilhirahratioa.  Adidftg  the  -grofs  ifttel* 
lefts  of  the  generality,  the  worfhip  in  both  foon  ceafcd  to  be 
dirb&ed  to  God,  and  rcfted  afcfafotdy  and  eRttveiy  ;in  the  image 
of  kin*  -  ...',;' 

.  Thus  in  all  probability  waa  the  adoration  of  the  pilitteod  the 
trte  introduced  at  ficft  into  the  world.  And  thfr  Brkmo  adopted 
the?  idqlatty.  They  wOrfhiptid  the  flourifhiug  Oak  \  They 
adored  the  maffy  coliaaa  \       *  '   - 

•  Matter  beiag  ortce  made  tmivcrially  die  objoft  of  ptaytr,  the 
fMdd  wetaW  natural^  Wander  over  the  Creation*  add  fele&  fuefa 
part*  of  k  as  appeared  moft  fpiendid  aad  important.  The,  fyft 
and  the  moon,  therefore  would  firft  fqgage  her  attention*  and  &r 
tfcttfame  reafoa  appear  to  have  beeamore  the  general  ofcye^a of 
worfhip  thaq  any  other  garta  of  oup  material,  Jjpftaap.r  The  pla* 
2.  nets* 
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irtts*  the  elements,  mountains,  rivers,  and  rock*,  imaginary  in-  ^ 

telligenees,  and  departed  fpirits,  would  next  rife  in  fycceflton  to 
the  world  the  fenfeleii  •  deities  of  abufed  reafrrw    And  ail  of- 
thefo  probably,  and  tnoft  of  theft  certainly,  were  the  national 
divinities  of  Britain  K  . 

Amid  thefe  wild  wanderings  of  disordered  religion,  the  two. 
origi&al  inftitutions  of  Ood,  pricfts  and  facrtficet,  and  the  three 
Original  dodnnes  of  a  foperiutending  Providence,  of  the . world'*  • 
filial  dsftru&ion,  and  of  the  foul's  continuance  in  a  future  period 
of  exigence,  were  all  carefully  retained  by  the  Britons  *.  The 
great  incident  of  the  fall  muft  have  originally  occaiioped  the  in* 
ftitutions.  And  the  great  incident  of  the  fall  muft  ftijl  have 
been  pointed  out  by  the  obfcrvancies.  If  die  Deity  had  not 
known  man  to  have  fallen  from  his  original  perfection*  if  hea* 
thenifm  had  not  believed  a  taint  of  corruption  to  have  ftained 
his  original  purity,  the  former  could  not  poffiMy  have  enjoined 
and  the  latter  could1  not  poffiMy  have  retained  thefe  particular 
obfervancies  at  all.  The  appointment  of  interceding  minifters 
and  the  inftitution  of  conciliating  facrifices  muft  certainly  have 
been  made  on  account  of,  and  muft  as  certainly  have  pointed  out 
in  their  obfervance,  fome  fixed  but  efazeable  principle  of  impy*" 
rity  in  man  and  fome  permanent  but  appeafable  principle  of 
anger  in  God,  And  thefe  were  retained  by  all  the  Heathens  in 
general.  But  the  do&rines  of  a  Providence,  the  fours  immor- 
tality, and  the  world's  deftru&ion,  were  almoft  confined  to  the 
Britons  in  particular.  They  remained  among  them  the  peculiar 
incentives  to  moral  a&ions.  In  that  vitiated  tone  of  the  hujfiau 
mind  however  the  united  force  of  all  thefe  was  very  weak.' 
The  do&rine  of  the  foul's  immortality  had  the  abuflve  nptfoji 
of  transmigration  engrafted  upon  it s.  The  priefts  were  pol- 
luted with  human  facrifices6.  And,  as  I  have  (hewed  before, 
the  people  were  guilty  of  the  grofleft  impurities  and  the  moftr 
abominable  mixtures  \  .' 

There  toas  fomething  however  in  the  Dniidical  (pedes  of 
heathenifm  that  was  peculiarly  calculated  .tb'arreft  the  attention 
and  to  imprefs  the  mind.  The  rudely  ftiajeftic  cintture  of  fton£g 
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in  their  temples,  the  huge  enormous  Cromlech.,  tfye  maflj  tre- 
mulous Logan,  the  great  conical  Camedde,  and  the  magnificent 
amphitheater  of  woods,  all .  muft  have  very  ftrongly  laid  hold . 
upon  that  religious  thoughtfulnefs. of .  foul  which  lias  been  ever* 
fo  natural  to  man  amid  all  the  wrecks  of  humanity y  the  monu- 
merit  of  1iis  former  perfection. 

In  this  ftate  of  the  Siftuntian  religion  the  Romans  entered  the 
country.  .  Their  religion  was  fully  as  wild  a  combination  of 
human  vice  and  human  folly,  more  fplendid  and  iefs  cruel,  yet 
lefs  retaining  the  illuftrious  doftrines  of  God* s  fuperinrendance, 
the  eternity  of  the  foul,  and  the  tranfitorinefs  of  matter,  and 
lefs  adapted  to  touch  the  religious  tiring  of  the  heart.  But  the 
Britons*  on  their  adoption  of  the  Roman  manners,  mud  have  na- 
turally adopted  the  Roman  Theology,  and  muft  as  readily  have 
claifed  the  Roman  with  the  Britifh  deities  a$  the  Romans  incor- 
porated the  Britifh  with  their  own  *.  This  ftrange  conduit  of 
exchanging  divinities,  fo  common  to  them  and  to  all  the  other 
heathens,  was  plainly  the  natural  refult  of  a  confeious  want  of 
fatisfa&ion  in  a  right  worfhip,  and  a  mif-dire&ed  defire  of  fupply- 
ing  the  want  of  the  one  by  multiplying  the  obje£U  of  the. 
other.  This  ftrange  condudt  however  muft  have  been  made 
fubfervient  to  the  more  ready  introduction  of  both  within  the 

pale  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Both  muft  in  confequence  of  it 
have  become  lefs  addi&ed  to  either.  The  Britons  half-roman- 
ized  and  the  Romans  half-britpnized  in  their  idolatry  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  haye  loft  all  that  attachment  to  their  national  religion, 
which  is  merely  the  fervant  of  prejudice,  and  which  is  generally 
the  ftropgeft  barrier  againft  a  converfion. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Druids,  the  learning  of  the* 
ifland  confifted  in  the  knowledge  of  aftronomy  geometry  geo- 
graphy metaphyfiQS  botany  and  mechanics  \  And  with,  thefe 
the  Britons  feem  to  h^ve  acquired  a  cQmpetent  degree  of  ac- 
quaintance. In  mechanics  they  were  particularly  learned,  as  the. 
great  temples  of  Abury  ancl  Stonehenge  arid  the  various  Crom- 
lechs and  Logans  in  the  kingdom  fufficiently  teftify .  With  the- 
mere  tackle  of  leathern  thongs  they  raifod  fuch  enormous  loads 
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as  wbitk!  ftfaFtf'AeifoiiYeft^ackle  of  the  prefent  times;  Alia 
fill  thji  teaming  was  tofifti^*  entirely  to  the  Druids •.  But,tipOtt 
the- arrival  of  the^R6i^i^(kriumg  us;  the -Roman  learning  was 
&refmj\xfaifzic&r*m  ffetfefafelly  ftutlied  by  the  'Britons  * 
This' Wft  have  greafyr  «fRJ9fedr  the -dignity  of  the  Druids 
and  Wave"  ooriTiAeni&ly  bounded  die  authority  of  Druidifm. 
This  muft  have  particularly  taken  away  al!  that  reverence  for 
the  former  which  ignorance  Will  ever  render  to  knowledge. 
*  But  the'  mi?odu<f#ofr  6fthei Roman  manners  in  general  and 
the  eoriftrudtfofr  of:'Ro"man-BntHh  cities  in  particular' <fife<ftly 
broke  in 'upon/  an<J  'mM'  Wave  gradually  deftroyed,  the  whole 
wild  fuperftrufture  of  Dfruidifm  itfelf.  The  religion  of  the  con- 
quered Britons  began  early  to  yield  to  the  religion  of  the  vic- 
torious Romans.  \  Eveif  as;  ektty  as  the  firft  century;  the  Britfons 
of  the  north  dfeferted  the  fading  principles  of  the '  Bf  itifli  reli- 
gion m  the  forni  and  thcfrte  of  their  temples.  The  original  tern-** 
pies,  of  the  iftand  were  all *  rafted  in  the  depth  of  woods,  were  alf 
conftru&ed  with  £reat  rude  obelifks  of  ftone,  and  were  all  abfo- 
lutely  open-  to  the  Iky  above.  Such  we  fee  on  the  plains  of 
Sarunvon  the  edge  of  Rollright-heath,  m  Cornwall,  and  in 
Scotland. '  But  eficntial  as  fuch  a  form  and  (ihiation  muft  ne- 
ceffar/ly  have  been  fuppofed  to  religion  in  any  country  that  had 
immemoriably  retained  them,  the  Britons  of  the  north  defert- 
ed  them  before  tfce  reign  of  Trajan.  They  conftru&ed  their 
temples  of  hewn  ftories.  They  ere&ed  their  temples  in  towns. 
And  they  cdvei'ed  their  temples  with  roofs  ". 

Thxis  early  did  Druidifm  decline  in  the  ifland,  not  rooted  up, 
as  has  been  uncverfally  luppofed,  by  the  violence  of  a  profcription, 
but  undermined  by  the  progrefs  of  Roman  learning  and  over- 
borne by  tlie  irruption  of  Roman  manners.  And  in  this  ftate  of 
the  national  religion  Chriftianity  was  brought  into  Britain.  This* 
ftate  had  happily  prepared  the  Britons  for  a  more  favourable- 
attention  to  it.  And  it  was  a  religion  that  drew  aiide  the  thick 
curtain  of  heathen  ignorance,  and  laid  open  to  the  view  the  ge- 
nuine nature  of  God,  the  genuine  feature  of  man,  and  the  du~ 
tkfs  and  rewards*  wftfkkig  from  botfu    It  -  placed  a  true  and  ab~ 
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fclitte  Divinity  4t  tl*e  Japackof  the  cflpatkyfc  ^ctttt»l  in  tdtattion* 
unlimited  in  powsr,  anM  WKx^n&ifd  ^yi  ^w^  ^.fatellijgiwwr 
unerringly  w*fe  :ia«<l  u^we^riedly  p^ideq*,  a*d^  WiU  infi* 

nittdj  jujfly.  vnipeaiubly  km^,  apd  inc^npeivably  punp,  it 
repented  rnipn  to  hay  e been;  ppcje :#MUy  fitted  to  bis  fphen? 
of  a&ion,.  ajl,  moral  hannony  within,,  all  natural  order  without* 
%hp  central  point,  of  this  lower  £r£*M#>Pt  apd  *  probationer  for 
an  happy  eternity  in  an  highe*. <  1$  then  reverted  thp  glafs,  and 
{hewed  him  no  longer  naqving  in  the  fair  orbit  of  duty  and  re- 
viving light  aqd  warmth  from  ti*e  fuu-bearas  of  Divinity,  but 
voluntarily  ftooping  to  fai  and  nec^fiarily  fubjefted  to  wretched-* 
qefc;  his  body  ravaged  by  di&a&s;  hifi\  tin  derftan  ding  veiled 
in  darknefs,  .and  the  little  empire  of  his,  paflions  and  appetites 
alirifen  tit,  rebellion  againfl:  the  fovcrejgnty  of  hisrefrfon.  It 
fining*  hft<  mind  perplexed  with  ;dp^b^;and  bis  fcpil  diftra&ed 
with  &4f^  confeious  of  weakneffep  that  x^yit^d  the  jdfiftance 
of  feme  kind  interceffioa,  fenJ&ble  of  guilt  that  needed  the  aid 
of  '  ime  friendly'  atonement;  but  vainly  cafting  a  wijhful 
ejc.fyr  the  one  and  the  other  through  all  the  compafs  ofcre- 
3tpd;  natures  fink^i^  thenefore  in  melancholy  ucider  the  weight  p£ 
liQ9:an4  ihpddering  witty  horror  at  the  world  unknown.  •  And, it 
displayed  this  kind  intercede^  it  pointed  out  this  friendly  atonejv 
to  the  eye  of  despairing  man;  One  fully  qualified  to  xgediate 
from  the  purity  of  hh  will.  One  abiblutely  enabled  to  atone 
from  the  dignity  of  his  nature ;  a  man  interceding  for  the  ruined 
manhood,  a  God  appealing  the  offended  Godhead ;  a  Friend  der 
fcending  from  the  Throne  of  Heaven,  a  Saviour  conducting*  us 
to  the  happinefs  of  it.  Such  a  fyftem  of  religion,  fen&ioned-as. 
it  was  by  precedent  prophecies  and  authenticated  by  accompany- 
ing miracles,  muft  carry  conviflion  of  its  divinity-  to  the  foul,, 
muft  melt  even,  thcobftinacy  of  prejudice,  and  muil  pro&lyte  even 
the  profligacy  of  guilt. 

This  the  genuine  religion  of  our  nature,  which  echoes  the. 
fentimentfi  of  every  ferioufly  feeling  heart  and  refle&s  the  ideas 
of  every  ferioufly  thinking  mind,  was  introduced  into  Britain  as 
ea^ly  ae  the  period  of  thp  appftles,  and  iflwe  jittfe  time  before, 
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tb*iafiirre£tiob  *f  Bda&cta  in  6  *  *\  An4  it  was  favourably  re* 
c*i*ed.  -  it  taft  embraced  by  m*»y.  It  was  ^er&cuted  by  none  *\ 
Tht -Btitdtw  the  ftdmaro  Hftoned  to  tfc  voice  of  revelation,  and 
^ere  iftcei^Jxicated  into  thfc  *hurch  of  Cpd*  And  about  the  mid- 
dle 6f  the  ft^and  century  »i^rouft  have  reached  the  confines  of 
LancaAriii  w  •  The  geaiuaof  Siftuptiaa  idolatry  and  the  daemon 
of  Stftufcttito  frhpuinty  jkd  before  it  1  and  the  fons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Mancunium  commenced  the  difciples  of  Chrift.  Thus 
was  the  only  religion  that  could  adminifter  real  comfort  to  the 
wildly  wandering  foul  of  mai)  m  firft  brought  into  the  pariih  of 
Manchefter.  There  has  it  ever  continued  fince,  exalting  the  in- 
fetteft  w4  refining  tb^  ,paflioos&  the  parent  of  many  a  genuine 
£unft  And  tfyer^  .may  it  ever  continue,  the  enlivening 
ny  9f ;  ouf;  fpajfoq,  the  purifying  rprmciple  of  our  conduft,  til? 
creation  ihal}  fink  in  the  fin^  £am$  and  probation  he  fucceeded 
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■  ,'M  Tflft ius. Digest  ^xxyiji.  p-  ^i-C^pabridge.—'GiWas  cr  2, 
i/jMjtfJ. -.  J#>*  ity.^ia,  41a,  jj<wlafe*s  Cornwall  b.  Hi.  c.  2,  and[ 
GafcTfc A/itattfflw*  i>»  hS»  17,004,39. — •  GiWasc.  2, Borlafe  e. \ 6, 
Wii,  <J»fa*pw  121  and.  Tacitus  Agric.  V.  c.  11,  and  Ware 
(Harris)^  14**  And  the  numerous  circles  of  (tones  that  remain 
in  the  ifland*  the  well-known  temples  of  .the  Britons,  wtj-e:  af- 
fmc^y:£tfi£3<*a  henovt  of  «ke;fun,  f  We  nave  a  Roman-BritiiK 
kiforiytion ApptiMifli  Qrapi^(Horiflpy  P»  206)*  Gfannus  being. 
tfa&  kidth  tiwrdGmn  qt  the  fun(CritirDiill  p.  314).  And  a  large 
fceafh  in  Scodbnd  betwixt  Badenock  and  Strath-fpey  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  having  nany  of  thofe  ci'teles  upon  it,  is. 
called  Sttt-grhsnna*  or  the  heath  of  the  /un .  to-  this  day  (CrirJ 
Diff^p^  ^r 4)t**-4StcaW>p>  30^  A?  Marcellinus  tib.  xv.  c.  9, 
Mdfo  lib*,  iii.  c,  i,  Ca&far  #♦  no*  and  Agric.  V.  c.  iu-— 5  Caefar 
p^;i3o^*Mbidlw-^.C  *♦  f.  v, — 8  Horfelyr  Apollo  Grannus. 
p«  206,  Belatucadro  Weftnn  N*.  3  and  Cumberland  31* 
ti  Gumfe.  x  7,  Seflootoite  €«mb,  69*  and  Matuno,  Mogouti^ 
uftod  ethers-*-'  Caefar*  p.  120,  Mela  lib.  iiL  c.  21, 
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Pliny  lib.  xvu  c.  44,  lib.  xxv.  g.  9,  anil  lib/  hsiv.  c.  ii,.  an4' 
Stukeley's  Stonehenge. — ,0  Agric.  V.  c.  &ir—  ">  Ibid.  ^-.."Eit* 
febius  Denr.  Evang. •  1.  iii.  c.  7, f Cfetoensf  Romahua Ep.  t.  £'& 
artd^Gildas  c.  $  and  6(Interea) — "Gil&fcc  7  and*  8w-*-'4  Ter~ 
tullian  •  adv.'  Jtid.  torn.  1.  p.  at 2,  Lutetian  1634.  Writing, 
about  the  year  200,  he  fays  that  many  even  of  the  Caledonians. 
were  then  Chriftians— loca— Romanis-inaccefla— Chriftd  fubdita. 
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A  RELIGION  like  the  Chriftian,  once  firmly  footed  ra-tfett' 
iflapd.  wasx  certain  to  gain  Ipeedily.  upon  the  remaining  heatfifeffxs 
of.  ft.  .And  thougn   it   combated  the    native    tehdjttiiies    '6f 
the  animal  paffioris  and  profelyted  only  by  arc  a^fe&Ho  the  ra- 
tional, it  a&ually  gained  very  fpeedily  upon:  them.    Early  in  \M 
third  century  the  Roman  Britons  were  generally  fettled   in   the 
profeffipa  of  the  Chriftian  faith  \     Idolatry  indeed  was  ftill  the 
national  religion  both  of  Romans  and  of  Britain;     Rjik dJfirif- 
tiari  femples  were  publifckly  opened  in  the  iftiifcl,  and  &e  <3ir*£f 
tian  faith  encountered  fcafcely  any- 6F  that  o^pofitftHv  within  it 
^vhich   it  regularly  met  upon   the  Continent.-    fe  foffered  no* 
perfecution  at  all  till  the  conclufion  nearly  of  the  third  oentoiyO 
And  this  oppofition  was  fuccfeeded  by  a  great  encouragement 
from  ;the  worthy  Conftantius  and  bf  an  open' r  profeffion  from: 
the  glorious  Conftantme.     Then  the?  ftandard  of  C^iftianity  was: 
displayed  viftorious  over  Roman  Britain.      Then  the  ruined/ 
churches  were  repaired  and  new  temples  were  conftru&ed.  Andv 
then  the  great  rites  in  the  oeconomy  of  Chriftian  worfhip  were' 
universally  celebrated  with  devotion,  the  principal  .trania&idhs* 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  redemption  were -for jnallycom-f 
memorated  with  gratitude,  and  the  church  of  Britain  was  eftaV 
blifhed  in  piety  and  in  peace  immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century  \  ■'."/•; 
When  the  Chriftians  were  fifft  formed  inter  a .  ibciefyv  they  > 
muft  uecefTarily  have  been  fubje&ed  to  #  regimen*'    They  could* 
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ttofc  iluroe  3bW  -ie&Uy  tKe  JDMfiity^to  e*amitter die"  *arjou* 
models  V)f-igb\«crftrt>ent  afid '  to  fettle'  the  beft  fair  rthemfelves. 
He  ^bo'fiwd^ed  the  fnrtrte  arid  therefore  knew  the  (brings  of 
tfehutoanV  hearts  Would  nevfer'ha>e  reftri-ed'a'polrit  lo:the  dk 
tefininsttioti  dtf  ftftaA;  w!ikh.lftoniIJthe  vanity-' '  Sf 'merei  fjjecula-* 
tfcm  antf  thti'ntceffify-  -Wait  of  feh^ciarf-fexpeiie^c%;ha"salway1 
been  fo  var%fufly ;  coufidered  by ;  man,  which  ftorri  the  greatnei^ 
of  its '-dbj*a«.<eiigages  mofl  ftrbiigly  the  two  ruling  patiions  of 
the  foul,  pride  and  felfifhnefs,  and  whidlt :  for  both  reaibris 
muft  certajhlyiHSfe  embroiled  *rle  etiurch  with  thfe  wildeft  diifen- 
fiohs^anef  hdtfe1  afliiredly  torn  lip  th^sinf&rit4jftablifhm^t  from 
its  bafe. f  TltfJ  Gdd*>f  >  tfifaoiifr  coujkf  riot  thus  have  inflflttfted  hi* 
church  in  folly. '  *  As  a'fociety,  as  a  fociety  modelled  ih  wifdoin 
and  founded'  on  peace,  the  individuals  6f  it  muft  efertainTy  -hiive 
-been,  retailed  id:  their  proper  fphe&i  by  a*  ett^entratthg  priheK 
jpbelofc obedience  iin\fome  and  by  cu'i?eguia«5ng  power i<>f gGVerii4 
merit  ia.  others; j  But  the  Chriftiaa.  ivas^  not  modelled  nierety 
like  a  common  fociety.r  H  had  this  peculiarity  in  the-  fpame  ami 
texture*  ©fits  rcxwifHtutiqn, .  that  i\  could  not  4  have  btglin  t6 
eiift.at  all  without  a  prtvpoufly^mftitiitedj^buforrti  df  govern^ 
ment . :  It ' Eagan  taexift  ft  firft iby i the J>aptifinal  admitiifttfttfoi) 
of;  the  iapoftlcs*  And  tbci  aptiftfllic?!  ipemftr  of.  .introducing  prd* 
felytes  into  it  muil  have  neceffarify  included  in  its  idea  a  power 
of  government  over  th*  ^rofelytes  afterwards.  The  firflf  Ghrifc 
tians  were  actually  admitted  iato.  the! pale,  by  apbftolical  minU 
ftrdtion*  iThe.firft  Ghfriftians  wdre  aftually ,  fubjeSt-  in  the  pat* 
to  apdftolifcaL government."         -.*r •.  ■  -.  .r;  .  .if 

The*  mode  of  pdllty  that  was;  firft  delivered  to  the  apoftles 
for  the  prefent  government  of  the  church  muft  have  been 
the  fame  that  was  continued  over  the  church  in  the*  days  of 
the  apofldes.  The  mode  bf  polity  that  was  either  then  or  af- 
terKvards  j  appointed  by  Chrift  for  the  regimen  -of  his  church 
in  .  all  ages  tnuft  have  been  thte*  fame .  that  was  'carried  with 
Christianity  intQ  all  nations  and  has  continued  with  Christianity 
in  all  ages.  And  both  were  indubitably  the  monarchical  or  epit 
copal.     This  was  the  model  of  >  cccfefiafticaL  polity  that  wai 
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pbferv^d  if*  tl»c  age  of  jth^^peAles1*;  This  Kvaa  the  modeiof 
ecclefiaftical  polity  that  was  observed  in  all  the  Chriftiia  na- 
tions of  the  world  No  other  ever  made  its  appearance,  in  thfc 
church  till  (he  year  1542..  A1**  this  was, the  modol  of  efcclet* 
fiaffckai  polity  that  was  particularly  *t*fite4  ia  "Britain.; ;  ,Thf 
beft  platform  of  government  in  itfelfR  it  appear*  to  have  \#&t 
early  introduced  into  the  ifland.  And  the  Roi^an  ^oflqueffc 
among  us  were  regularly,  partitioned  into  diocefts  ^  early  at 
le*ft  as  the  year  314^  c.^:..  :  _    ;.....   -i-  /,    /'     •    .. 

The  firft  bi&opr  icks  4>f,  tji§  ch*fch  w0t*ld.  ^sturdily  be;  torn** 
paenfurajte  ^vith  the  proving  of  th$  #ate.  .  The  firft  fefif  of  the 
biihops  wpuld  naturally  be  fettled  jtt  the  capitals  1  <}f  the.  pFOr 
vinces..  In  conlequence ;  pf  the  fomaer,  the  bifhepricks  aflumed 
the  general  denominations;  p£  Provinces  and  Diocpfes.  In  coo* 
fequence,0f,  the  latter,,  tfert  btihopriek^  adopted  the  particular  ap- 
pellations of  the  Proviok:ial  Capitdli*  ,  Therfirft  xliocefefc  iu  Brit 
tain  tfaefeforfe  muft  have  been  thd  fenxri  as  the  pnarinoes  of  the 
Romans*  and  muft  have  been*  like  them,  only  four  in  nmnbeir 
within  the  compafs  df  the  prefedtr  England  and  Wales* V  And 
three  of  t&dfc  prefciricial  biftiopii  rappear  as;  iubfcribdrs  )lo  the 
Council  of  Arltei  ih:^4  j /Ebdrtoat  Epiffcopus*  de  CivitataEbo^ 
Wenfi,  ProvmdiaBritaaaqil;  SLeftituta^  Epifcopus*  dc  Civkate 
Londinenfi*  Provincid  fepra-firipdt ;  and  A  delphite*  Epifcoprasv 
ife  Civitate  Colonic  Londincnfiam 6.  Thefe  were  all  oftheia 
indisputably  bifhops  in'Britatfa.  And  W*o  of  thefe  were  evidently 
the  bifllops  of  Ihe  pfovmces  Maxima  arid  Flauiau  Eborius  had 
his  feat  at  York,  the  metropolis  of  our  Maxima;  Audi  Refti tottjt 
had  his  refidencfe  at  Lohdfev  a  city  probably  fuperior  irt  gran- 
deur to  all  t$ie  other  cktes  of  Flavia  and.  the  capital  of  them  and1 
of  the.  province  '-.  : 

But  where  {hall  we  fix  the  feat  06  Adelphius  ?  Where  fhal£ 
we  find  the  fite  of  his  Coloaia  Lottdbehfium?  The  enquiry  hafc 
long  engaged  the  bufy  efforts  of  conjectural  criticHm.*  But  the 
difficulty  is  not  yet  removed.  [  Camulodunum,.  lfca.  Sifarum,. 
and  Lindum^  have  all  tikiee  bcten  fiippofed  by  different  critics 
to  be  the  particular  residence  of  Adelphius**.    The  interior  con* 
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dition  of  Roman  Britain  was  very  imperfe&Iy  known  to  the 
critics,  and  a  mere  community  of  nature  or  the  fmalleft  fimi- 
larityof  name  was  therefore  naturally  thought  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  fuch  a  fuppofition*  About  fixty  years  ago  the  MSS.  of  Ra- 
vennas  beirig  found  to  exhibit  the  kindred  appellation  of  Colonia 
Lindum,  and  both  thefe  reafbiis  being  united  together,  the  hint 
teas  eagerly  caught  by  the  antiquarians,  and  the  fee  of  Adelphius 
has  ever  iince  been  authoritatively  fixed  at  Lincoln  **  But 
•he  Lindum  'Colonia  of  Ravenrias  and  of  Richard  is  certainly 
hot  the  Colonia  Londinenflum  of  the  Council.  No  authority  of 
rhanufcripts  permits  ua  with  thefe  critics  to  change  Londinenfium 
into  Lindinenfium.  No  proprieties  of  language  allow  us  with 
thefe  critics  to  deduce  either  Londinenfium  or  Lindinenfium 
from  Lindum  iar.  And,  if  both  the  one  and  the  other  could 
be  permitted,  Littcoln  fcould  not  pombly  bethe  fee  of  a  bifluJprick* 
being  ;&&Uaily  Iti  the  lame  province  arid  confeqiienfly  in  the  lame 
<Hocefe  with  London. 

The  genuine  name  is  Civifas  Colonia  Londinenfium.  And 
^eihatfe  no  right  to  fiippofe  a  corruption  .merely  becayfe  we 
rtiefctwirfi  a  difficulty.  The  fitfc  of  the  colony  my  ft  certainly 
be  fought  in  a  regioir  of  Britain  remote  from  Lincolnfllire  and 
in  a  province  or  diocefe  diftinfr  from  Flavia. '  And  a  few  ob- 
ffervatiofts  will  a&uafly  lead  us  to  it.  • 

The  fecond  Augwftan  legion,  which  was  ftationed  at  Caerledn 
in  Monmouthfhire,  was  equally  Rationed  .at  JLondon.  Th$ 
li'qad-qu  alters  Of  the  lfegibn,  611M  ^ttlpd  at  Caerleofl,  wfcte  after-* 
Wards  transferred  to  London.  Hence  in  the  laft  century  a  fef 
pulchral  infcription  was  difeovered  upon  the  declivity  of  Lud-» 
gate-tujl  addreffed  to  the  meqpiocy  :of  one  of  thefe  legionaries  *\ 
And  hence  Augpfta,r|the  legionary  name  of  Cjierjeon  at,firft# 
became '  earjy  ifi  the  iourth  century  the  liziQmw  appellation  pf 
London  '  .  At  London  the  head-qvarter$  of  the  legion-  .conti- 
nued for  fome  time  ,r.  And  ^hlie  the  two  or  three  principal 
cohorts  that  muft  have  compofed  die  colony  continued  ftationary 
gt  it^hey  might  eafily  acquire  the  appellation  of  Londinenfes, 
The  legionaries  might  as  naturally  receive  the  title  of  Londi* 
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nenfes  as  London  obtain  the  title  of  Legio  Augufta.    And  the 
Roman  troops  in  general  pretty  frequently  received  appellations 
from   the  names  of  their  quarters*,  fix  or  fe veil .  legjoip ,of  Ro- 
man citizens  (as  1  have  previoufly  fhewn  IJ)  being  denominated 
from  the  places  of  their  refidence>  and  a  body  of  Nervii  ftationed 
at  Didlis  being  called  Di&enfcs,  another  body  lodged  at  Longo- 
vicus  being  named  Longovicarii,.  and  the  garrifons  of  Petriana 
and  Derventio  afliuning  the  titles  of  Ala  Petriana  andDerventio- 
nenfes  **.     Thus  denominated,  the  principal  cohorts  were  after^ 
wards   removed    from  London  to  Rhutup??  '%     And  flie  new 
colony  might  properly  obtain  and  would  naturally  receive  the 
title  of  Colonia  Loijdinenfium.     Rhutupae  was.  certainly  th^  only 
colony  in  the  kingdom  that  could  poflibly  have  received  this 
appellation  at  all.    Rhutupae  ^yas  certainly  a  colony  of  thp  fecond 
legion  and  the  metropolis;  o£  the.  province,     ^nd  Rhutupae  apt 
pears  certainly  in  the  earMeft  period  of  the  Saxons;  to  have  ac* 
tually  been  diftinguiflied  among  them  by  the  very  fama  denomi- 
nation of  London.  London  Port,  and  Lundenwic  16. 

Thus  were  three  bifljops  apgomted  as  early.^s  they^r^i^ 
over  the  three  provinces  of  BritajBnia  Prima,  Flavia,  and  our  own 
Maxima,  Thusr  did  three,  bifhops  fix  their:  refideijce,  as*  eariyL  as 
the  year  314.  at  the  three,  capitals  of  the  provinces,  Rhutupae* 
Londinium,  and  our  own  Ehoracuncu  The  bifliop  of  Britannia 
Secunda,  whofe  fee  was  at  Cgerleon  the  Roman  mejtropo^is'  of 
Wales,  was  eithpr  abfent  from-  the,  council  of  Aries  or  iub- 
fcribed  not:  to  the  decjrpes  o^ ! the.btthops  *\  Ap^  the  cpunty  of 
Lancaster  in  general  and  the  parifh  of  Ma^icherier  in  particular 
were;  now  fubjeft  equally  to  the  civil  authority  $nd  to  the  eccle-- 
fiaftical  fupremacy  of  York*. 

Thu s  was.  Epifcopacy  eftabliflied "  at  firfl:  coeval  with  Chrifti- 
anity  in  Britain.  Thjasdid^ Epifcopacy  flbuifiih .afterwards >  co-- 
equal with  Chrlftianity  in  the  ifland.  Anct  'fepifcojpacy  and 
Chriftianity  have  continued  infej>drably  united  .among  us  td  the 
prefent  moment; 
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1  Origen  on  Ezek.  torn,  iv. — Britannia — confenfit,  andGildas 
c  7  and  8. — aGildas  c.  7  and  8.  — 3  Ignatius* s  Epift.  ad  Smyr- 
naeos  f.8.  and  ad  Polycarpum  f.  6  &c.  (Ruflell.) — «■  Sirmondus's 
Concilia  Gallica  Lutetiae  1629,  .torn.  I.  p.  9. — s  Richard  p.  15  — 
4Sirmondus  torn.  I.  p;g.^^7  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  33. — 8  Ufher, 
Selden,  Spelman,  Stillingfleet,  &c. — 9  Gale's  Antoninus,  Baxter, 
Carte, .  &c.  — IO  Bede  calls  the  region  Lindiffis  and  the  town 
Lindo-colina  lib.  ii.  c.  16. —  V  Wren's  Parentalia  p.  265. — 
11  Marcellinus  lib.  xxvii.  c.  8.  Lundinium  vetus  oppidum  quod 
Auguftam  pofteritas  appellavit. —  IJ  Ch.  vi.  f.  4. — l4  Notitia. — 
xs  Ibid. — ,6  Somner's  R.  Forts  in  Kent  p.  9  &c. — 17  Richard  p:2i. 
9ad  Carte,  p,  214.  a  Note,  And  the.  bifliop  of  Valentia.was 
equally  abfenf, .  whoie  fee  was  at-.  Leucophibia  or  Whitern  in 
Galloway  ;.  a  .fee  being, fettled  thpre  in  the  times  of  the  Britons, 
and  Nynias  a  Briton  being  bifhop  of  it  multo  •  tempore  before 
565,  Bede  lib.  iiL  c.  4. 

The.fhxry  of  king  Lucius,  which  has  been  ibgreatly  canvafled 
by  our  hiftorical  critics,  can  belrue  only  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  xeprefented  by  Mr.  Carte  vol..  I.  p.  137.  And  I  have,  already 
evinced  that  there  were  kings  in  Britain, beneath  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. But  the  two  coins  impreffed  with  a  crofs  and  the 
letters  LVC,  firfl:  mentioned  by  archbifhop  Ufher  and  more  or 
lefs  depended  upon  by  all,  muft  certainly  he  fpurious. .  Ufher's 
manner  of  mentioning  them  renders  the  fa&  infinitely  precarious. 
He  had  feen  two  coins,  he  fays,  which  were  marked  with  the 
fign  of  the  crofs  and  Literis  obfcurioribus  quae  LVC  denotarc 
vldebantur  (p.  22,  1687).  And  no  Britifh  king,  as  I !  have  al- 
ready fhewn  from  Gildas,.  was  allowed  to  mint  monqy  after  the 
Roman  conqueft. 
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IN  the  two  military  municipies  and  the  feven  military  colo- 
nics which  were  planted  by  the  Romans  in  the  ifland,  the 
lands  affigned  to  the  legionaries  muft  have  regularly  de&ended 
to  their  heirs.  '  This  the  nature  of  fuch  affignations  neceffe- 
r ily  requires.  This  the  continuance  of  the  fame  legions  in  the 
fame  municipies  and  colonies  for  three  dr  four  centuries  toge- 
ther, which  was- the  cafe  particularly  with  the  firth,  very  evidently 
dettlonftrates.  Thus  inherited,  the  fends  were  undoubte<Sy  mi- 
litary feuds  in  themfelves,  and  were  undbubtecHy  enjoyed  by 
military  tenures  from  the  emperor.  And  the  male  defcendarits 
from  the  original  legionaries  muft  have  been  all  legionaries  by 
birth,  at  the  military  age  muft  have  all  engaged  by  turns  in 
the  regular  duties  of  the  garrifbn  at  home,  and  muft  all  by  turns 
Tiave  been  draughted  out  for  the  occafional  duties  of  the  ifland 

abroad,    . 

In  the  revolution  of  three  or  four  centuries  the  males  of  die 
municipies  and  colonies  muft  have  been  considerably  multiplied, 
and  the  number  of  legionaries  in  each  of  them  have  been  con- 
siderably augmented.  In  the  revolution  of  three  or  four  centu- 
ries the  original  three  or  four  thoufand  perhaps  of  each  garri- 
fon,  merely  by  the  natural  effeft  of  a  fucceflive  propagation, 
and  only  by  a  (ingle  duplication  of  the  whole  in  each  fucceflive 
generation,  muft  regularly  have  dilated  themfelves  into  a  very 
xonfiderabk  number.    Each  of  the  nine  cities  muft  at  leaft  have 

decupled  the  full  amount  of  its  original  inhabitants  in  that  long 

period 
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period  of  tjpe ;  and  the  native  Romans  of  the  ifland  muft  have 
keen  nearly  half  a  million  of  men  at  the  conclpfi'on  of  it.  And 
hiftory  remarkably  coincides  with  the  reasoning,  a&ually  men- 
tioning/the  Roman  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  as  a  diftin&  nation 
pf  jth'emfelves,  and  confideriqg  them  equally  with  the  populous 
nations  of  the  Britons  the  Angles  the  Pi&s  and  the  Scots  within, 
it*. 

In  this  gradual  multiplication  of  the  Roman  legionaries,  and  in 
that  gradual  increafe  of  the  Roman  power  which  muft  have 
been  the  natural  refult  of  it,  the  neceffity  of  maintaining  fb» 
many  troops  in  the  ifland  muft  have. been  regularly  taken  away,. 
A*jd  about  the  clofe  of  the  third  or  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  feveral  of  the  legions  muft  have  been  nearly  fu- 
pcrfluous  in  Britain*.  Hence  we  find  the  twentieth  Valerian* 
Vi&orious  the  tenth  Antonian  Auguftan  ancl  the  feveathu 
Twin  Claudian  ta  have  been  recalled  from  the  iflaiid  before  the 
fifth  century  \.  And  hence  we  find  the  firft  of  them  in  particu- 
lar tolvave  not  been  recalled  nearly  till  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  till  fome  time  after  the  date  of  Antonine's  Itinerary  andi 

fche  conftru&ioji  of  the  famous  Gonftantinople  \.    Having  very 
large  bodies  of  native  legionaries  in.  her  municipies  and  colo- 
nies, the  ifland  was  fufficiently  able  to  difmiis  three  of  her  five?: 
legions,  and  was  fufficiently  defended  againft  her.  enemies  by 
the  remaining  two. 

The  full  legionary  complement  of  men   muft  have   been* 
draughted  put  of  the  military  citizens  that  refpe&ively  belonged 
to  each  of  the  three  legions,  muft  have  marched  away  undei; 
the,  legionary  ftandard,   and  muft  have  embarked  with  their r 
wives  and  children  for  the  continent*     The  reft  remained :be* 
hind.     And  thefe,  together  with  the  military  citizens  that  wera 
afterwards  left  by  the  two  other  legions  upon  the  final  depar- 
ture of  all,  muft  have  neceflarily  formed  a  very  ooofidera^le,  fi-> 
gpr*  in  the  tflami,  the  amount  of  their  difp^fed  mimWf  en- 
titling  them  to  the  collective  appellation  of  a  nation,  aqdthe  Ro- 
mans being  denominated  as  one  of  the  fcve  tribes  that  divided* 
the  ifland  betwixt  them*     Th>is  Bede  declares  the.  Divinity  to? 

•t    3  hav^ 
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"have  been  worfhiped  among  x^  Jrt ;' tfte^laiiguages  bf  five '  dif-j 
ferent  nations,  the  Angles,  the  Britbhs,!  tfte;  Pi^ts,  tfie^cots, 
and  the  Latins.  Thus  the  .'Saxon  Chronicle  'mentions*  five 
Xefteobe  or  nations  to  have  'inhabited*  Britain,  the  Angles,  the 
Britons,  the  rifts',  the  Scots,,  ana  the  Boc-Iederie*.  And  what 
aecifively  evinces  tlie  B6c-ledene  and  the  Latihi  of  thefe  authors 
to  be  a&ually  and  abfolutely  the  original  Rpmaps,  they  both  im- 
mediately after  the  mention  of  thefe  feveral '  nations  endeavour 
to  afcertain  the  periods  of  their  primary  intro,du£|:ion  into  Bri* 
htin ;  and  referring  the  firfj  advent  of  the  Britons  the  Pi£ts  and 
the  Scots  to  certain  dark  'arid  fuccenive  aeras,  they  fix  the  fifft 
arrival  of  the  Angles  in  the  time  of  Hengitt,  and  they  fettle  thjS 
firft  arrival  of  the  Latins  in  the  days  of  Caefar6. 

In  this  interior  condition  pf  the  ifland,  .Mancunium  and  the 
Siftuntii  enjoyed  in.  peace  all  the  various  advantages  of  theKo- 
man  refidence  among  thqnx,  employed  ii^  the  profecution  of 
commerce,  engaged  in  the  .  profefliQn  of .  Chriftianity,  and 
bleft  equally  iq  the  feeling  of  prefent  and  in  the  profpeft  of  fu- 
ture happinefs.  But  alas!  the  period  was  now haftily  approach- 
ing when  the  general  happinefs  of  the  ifland4  was  to  ceafe.  War 
was  now  ready  to  enter  the  five  provinces  of  Roman  Britain,  to 
deform  the  fair  fcenes  of  Roman  cultivation  and  Britifh  refinement, 
to  ravage  her  rich  vallies,  and  to  deface  her  gay  cities.  Mifery 
was  now  ready  to  be  let  loofe  upon  the  five  diocefes  of  Roman 
Britain,  to  diftinguifh  by  the  teft  of  fuiFerings  the  mere  votary 
of  the  eftablifhment  from  the  cordial  embracer  of 'the  religion,' 
to  give  the  genuine  Chriftian  the  honourable  privilege  of  retain- 
ing his  faith  under  the  weight  of  difcouragement  and  the  efta- 
blifhment of  idolatry,  and  to  call  out  all  thofe  ftronger  graces  off 
the  foul  which  fhoot  a&ive  through  the  breaft  in  the  trying  pe- 
riod  of  calamity,  and  which  more  particularly  exalt  the  fehti- 
iincnt  invigorate  the  mind  and  dignify  the  man. 
•  The  Caledonians  the  Saxons  the  Scots  were  all  preparing 
•  to  defcend  upon  Roman  Britain,  united  by  the  bond  of  in* 
:tereft  and  impelled  by  the  hope  of  conqueft.  This  was  the  fafl 
utomxnencement  of  an  aefa  of  fbrrows  to  her.     And  this  it  is  re- 

iquifite 
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quifit?  to  explain  at  large*  to  remove  the  thick  cloud  which  ig- 
norance has  railed  before  the  hiftory,  to  clear  away  the  wild 
whimfies  which  folly  has  incorporated  with  the  fa&»,  and  to 
give  a  brief  authentic  detail  of  the  whole.  In  thefe  momentous 
particulars  the  citizens  of  Mancu&iuxa  were  very  deeply  inter- 
filed^ Thefe.  deprived  them  of  their  fi ieodly  protestors  in  the 
adjoining  caftrunv  of  the  CafUe-fiehk  Thefe  broke  for  ever  the 
chain  of  connexion  that  had  lb  long  and  &  happily  fubfifted  be- 
tweeo  Mancunium  and  Rome.  And  thefe  brought  the  ravages 
of  war  into  our  borders,  introduced  the  natives,  of  North-Ger* 
many  into  our  parifl*,  apd  even  planted  a  colony  of  barbarians 
from  the  Elbe  ia  our  ftreets. 


.  f  Bede'a  Hift.  c-i.  1.  if  and  Sax,  Chron.  p.  1.— *  Notitia. — 
*  Antonini  Itineranum  p.  9*  Bertius's  edit.  &  Iter  Brit.  1,  a,  and 
la.-r^Bede'ftHift,  L  i. c  1 .— 5Sax. Chron.  p.  i<— 6BedeL  i.  c.  1- 
,>5f  and  San.  Chron.  p.  1 — tu 


II. 


THR  Britiih  nations  beyond  the  Valium  of  Antoninus  were 
'fixteen  in  number.  Of  thefe  feme  had  once  been  entirely  re- 
duced by  the  Romans.  Of  thefe  others  had  ever  lemained  inde- 
pendent ef  them. 

*  The  former  confifted  of  fix  tribes  and  had  about  twenty  fta- 
tkxis  among  them*.  The  Horeftii  lived  immediately  beyond 
the  wait,  ill  Sterling  and  in  Fife,  in  the  South-eaftern  parts  of 
Strathern  and  Menteith,  and  in  that  fnlall  portion  of  Perth 
'  which  is  to  the  fouth  of  the  Tay ;  being  bounded  by  the  Tay 
on  the  north,  and  having  the  towns  of  Alauna,  Lindum,  and 
Vi&oria  in  their  dominions.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Ro- 
man* the  Horeftii  had  been  attacked  and  fubdued  by  the  Dam- 
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nii ;    and   their    towns    are  therefore   afcribed   to  the    Dam- 
nii  by  Ptolemy.     But,  after  that  coming  and  the  ere&ion  of  the 
forts  or  the  wall, .  the  Horeftii  were  entirely  feparated  from  the 
Damnii,   became  a  part  of  the  new  province  V^fpafiana,  and 
were  fubje&ed  to  the  new  capital  Victoria.     The  Vefturones  re- 
fided  in  the  reft  of  Perth,  in  all  Ga wry,  Angus,  and  Merns,  and 
in  the   narrow  region  of  Mar  which  is  to  the  fbuth   of  the 
Dee ;  having  the  towns  or  ftations  Orrea,  Ad  Hiernam,   Ad 
Tavum,  Ad  Eficam,  and  Ad  Tinam 3,  and  acknowledging  the 
firft  of  them  for  their  capital.     The  Taixali  lived  beyond  the 
Dee,  in  the  reft  of  Mar  and  in  Buchan,  owning  Devana  or  Old 
Aberdeen  in  the  former  for  their  metropolis,  and  giving  their  own 
name  to  Buchan  Nefs  orKinnaird's  Head  upon  the  margin  of  their 
fhore.     Adjoining  to  thefe  on  the  Weft  along  the  retreating  line 
of  the  coaft,  and  feparated  from  them  by  an  arm  of  the  Gram- 
pian hills  about  the  North-weftern  limits  of  Buchan,  the  Vaco- 
rnagi  pofleffed  the  regions  of  BamfF,  Murray,  Invernefs  to  the 
town  of  Invernefs,  nearly  the  whole  of  Badenock  and  Argyle, 
and  the  fmall  part  of  Broadalbin  that  lies  to  the  North  of  the 
Tay ;  having  the  towns  of  Tueffis,  Rothes  upon  the  Spey  in 
Murray,    Banatia    or    Bane-caftle,   Varis,    Far    upon    Nairne 
river,  and  Ptorotone  or  Invernefs,  in  the  diftrift  of  Invernefs,  Ad 
Tueffim  or  Ruthvan  upon  the  Spey  in  Badenock,  and  Tamea  or 
Brumchefter  in  Athol  \  To  the  South  of  the  Vacomagi  were  the 
Damnii  Albanf,  a  tribe  totally  omitted  by  Ptolemy  and' there- 
fore certainly  fubje&ed  to  another,  a  tribe  actually  fubje&ed  to 
their  neighbours  the  Damnii,  receiving  the  former  half  of  their 
appellation  from  their  conquerors  and  the  latter  from  the  Alben 
or  heights  among  which  they  were  fituated,  and  confidered  as 
confiding  of  two  gentes  or  tribes,  which  inhabited  the  fmall  part 
of  Athol  and  Broadalbin  that  is.  to  the  fouth  of  the  Tay,  and  the 
remainder  of  Strathem  and  Menteith 5.     And,  to  the  South  of 
thefe,  the  Attacotti  refided  in  Lenox  %  extending  only  along 
the  fide  of  the  Cluyd  and  a  part  of  the  Roman  Vallum,  and  hav-  . 
ing  Al-cluith  or  Balclutha  \  the  town  upon  the  Cluid,  Dun-Bri- 
ton or  Dun-Barton,  the  town  of  the  Britons,  for  their  capital. 
Such  were  the  once  fiibjetted  Britons  of  the  North,  formed  into 

the 
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the  province  of  Vefpafiana,  axid  owning  Ptorotone  for  their  pro- 
vincial capital8. 

9  The  unconquered  Britons  confifted  of  ten  tribes,  and  inha- 
bited the  large  remainder  of  Scotland,     To  the  fouth  IO  of  Mur- 
ray Frith  were  placed  the  Proper  Caledonians,  pofleffing  the  in- 
terior regions  of  Invernefs,  the  weftern  of  Badenock  and  Broad- 
albin,   the  eaftern  of  Lochaber,  and  the  north-eaftern  of  Lornf 
.  reaching  in  a  long  line  acrofs  the  ifland  from  the  Frith  of  Mur- 
ray in  the  North-Eaft  to  the  head  of  the- Sinus  Lelamnonius, 
Lelannonius,  Lelanus,    or  Loch  Fyn,  in   the  South- Weft  ", 
and  having  all  the  weftern  parts  of  their  country  quite  covered 
over  with  the  .Caledonian  foreft  l%.     But  along  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  the  ifland,  and  to  the  north  of  thefe  and  of  Murray  Frith  x\ 
the  Cantae  enjoyed*  all  the  eaftern  parts  of  Rofs,  having  the  river 
Xioxa  or  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  pafling  through  the  center  of 
their  pofleffions,  the  promontory  Penoxullum,  Uxel  Pen,  or  the 
High  Head,  the  Lfcfty  Bank  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  prefent  Tar- 
beath  Nefs,  on  one  fide  of  them,  and  the  river  Abona  or  the 
Frith  of  Dornock  to  the  North  of  them.  Beyond  the  Frith  were 
•the  Logi  or  the  maritime  people,  inhabiting  the  fea-coaft  of 
Sutherland,  and  reaching  to  the  river  Ha  or  Ale  in  Caithnefs. 
And  the  Carnabii  inhabited  the  reft  of  Caithnefs,  being  the  moft 
north-eafterly  of  all  the  Britons,  and  having  the  two  promon- 
tories of  Viruedrum  and  Berubium x+,  the  Dung{by  and  the  Nefs 
Heads,  to  the  Eaft  and  North-Eaft  of  them.     To  the  Weft  of 
thefe  were  the  Catini,  fpreadirig  along  the  whole  fea-coaft  of 
Strathnavern  to  the  weft ;  as  to  the  fouth  of  the  Catini,  in  the 
interior  diftrifts  of  Strathnavern  and  Sutherland,  and  adjoining  on 
the  Eaft  to  the  Logi ,s,  were  the  Mertae.     The;Catinihad  been 
fubdued  by  the  Carnabii,  who  thereby  extended  their  dominions 
along  all  the  northern  fhore  of  the  ifland  from  die  river  Ha  on  the 
South-Eaft  to  the  promontory  Tarvidum,  Orcas,  or  Faro  Head  on 
the  North- Weft  xs,  and  to  the  river  Nabaeus  or  Loch  Aflynt  be- 
yond it  on  the  South^Weft.      Tothe  South  of  the  Nabaeus,  the 
Car  nonacae  ^extended  xilong  the  fhore  of  Rois,  having  :the  Pfo- 
montorium  Ebudum  or  the  headland  of  Row  Stoir  AflVnt  on 
one  fide  of  their  country  and  the  Volfas  Sinus  or  Loch  Breyn 
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to  th6  fouth  of  it*  Bounded  by  Loch  Rreyn  on  the  north  and 
by  the  river  Itys  on  the  fbuth,  a  river  placed  by  Ptolemy  two 
degrees  to  the  louth  of  the  Volfas  Sinus  and  probably  the  Sheyl 
in  Invernesflure,  were  the  Ceronea ;  as  the  Greones  were  limited 
by  the  Itys  on  the  north  and  the  river  Longus  or  Loch  Long 
on  the  fouth,  a  river  plated  by  Ptolemy  three  or  four  degrees 
to  the  ibuth  of  the  Itys  " :  thefe  two  nations  pofleffing  all  the  re* 
mainder  of  Rofs,  of  Inverness,  of  Lochaber,  and  of  horn*  and 
the  whole  of  Argyle  ,7.  And  the  Epktii  inhabited  the  Htlde  re* 
fidae  of  Scotland,  the  narrow  cherfonefos  that  is  formed  by  the 
ocean  ou  the  weft  and  Loch  Fyn  on  the  eaft,  which  contain* 
Cantire  and  Knapdale,  and  which  terminates  in  the  Epidium 
Promontorium  or  the  Mull  of  Cantire  "\ 

All  thefe  in  the  days  of  Agricola  were  wilted  together  under 
one  monarch  and  combined  into  one  monarchy  if.     This  mo- 
narch was  a  Pendragon  or  di&ator,   one  king  exalted  into  k 
preeminence  over  the  reft  upon  the  alarming  invafion  of  the 
oountry  by  Agricola,  and,  like  the  Fendragons  that  had  been 
previoufly  created  in  the  fcuth,  invefted  with  a  military  autho- 
rity over  them.  The  Fendragonfiup  muft  certainly  have  been  in* 
ftituted  at  firft  among  the  Southern  Britons  upon  the  firft  inva- 
sion or  die  fubfequent  encroachments   of  their  firft  common, 
enemies,  the  Belgae,  and  was  therefore  firft  iiiftiluted  in  all  pro*- 
bability  after  Divitiacus  had  obtained  the  command  of  all  Bfclgic 
Britain  *\     The  united  Be3g«e  appear  to  have  gamed  yejy  conr- 
ficlerabic  advantages  over  the  difenited  Britons  ".     The  Candid 
who  had  previoufly  feized  the  fouth  of  Middlesex  and  the  fbrtrds 
of  London  *\  and  who,  as  Novaotes  or  new-comers  in  Middikr 
fex,  had  thek  fortrefs  diftjaguMlied  by  the  appeilatioa  of  Tre* 
Novantum  or  the  abode  of  the  Novantes  *%   and  afterwards  re* 
ceived  or  aflumed  the  difoiminattng  title  of  Trinobantes,  at  that 
period  in  all  probability  enlarged  their  dominions,   as  1  haw 
formerly  fhewn  their poflfeffionsto  have  been  ft&ually  extended,  over 
all  Middfefex  and  afit  Effc*.    The  Ivegni,  who  wer*  previouAf 
confined,  I  luppofe,  to  the  county  of  Sufleic,  now  ppetty  ocr* 
tatrily  obtained  their  doaunaotes  in  Surry,  and  {as  appears  fhona  the 

name 
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name  of  their  town,  Novio -magus  **)  there  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  Novieu  or  Grangers.  And  it  was  at  this  period 
'  ihoft  probably  that  the  Damnonii  Subdued  the  Carnabii  of  Weft- 
Cornwall  and  the  Ctmbri  of  North -Cornwall  and  South-Somer- 
Ictihire,  and  that  the  Proper  Belgee  conquered  the  Segontiaci  in 
the  contiguous  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Berkihtre,  and  reduced 
theHaedui  in  the  north  of  Somerietfliire  the  north-weft  of  Wilt- 
shire and  the  fcroth-weft  of  Giocefterlhire.  Such  fucceflfes  tnuit 
have  greatly  alarmed  the  native  Britons,  and  muft  have  ftrongly  fo- 
liated them  to  copy  die  beneficial  pra&ice  of  their  euemie*,  and 

to  unite,  like  them,  under  one  common  govcrnour.     And  ac- 
cordingly we  foon  find  ail  the  ibutherly  tribes  combined  toge- 
ther under  one  head,  and  jointly  pmofecuting  the  war  agaiuft  the-  m 
Betg***1.    This  head  was  the  famous  Caffi-vellaunus  or  CafR- 
fcellinus  *,  the  Belin  or  king  of  the  Caffii  *7.     He  was  created 
the  Pendragon  or  the  head  of  the  kings,  the  whole  military 
authority  over  the  combined  tribes  was  committed  to  him,  and 
tinder  his  conduct  the  war  was  carried  on  with  vjgour  *\     The 
Caffii  recovered  all  the  country  which  had  been  ieized  by  the 
Trinobantes,  and  which  muft  pretty  certainly  have  been  previa 
oufly  taken  away  from  themfelves,  the  whole  tribe  of  the  TrU 
nobantes  being  reduced  into  fabje£ion  *9.     And  die  Bibroccs  re- 
covered from  the  Regni  what  ajs  certainly  had  been  their  owa 
^before,  the  county  of  Surry,  even  purfued  the  Regni  intaSuflex^ 
and  absolutely  fobdued  the   kingdom  **.     Such  (uccefies  would 
fkrongiy  recommend  the  new  model  of  government  to  the  Bri- 
tons*    And  at  the  fecond  and  more  formal  defcent  of  Cs&r  upon 
the  ifland  both  the  Belgac  and  the  Britons  very  prudently  united 
together  for  their  common  Safety,  and  the  Pendragon  of  the  latter 
became  equally  for  a  Ihort  period  the  dt&ator  of  the  former '^ 
And  this  dignity  was  not  merely  temporary*  created  for  the 
emergency  and  expiring  with  it.    It  was  a  dignity  that  continued 
for  life  in  the  pofieflbr*  and  that  feems  evea  to  have  defended 
at  his  death  to  his  male  heir.     Thus  Cimobeline  and  Caraftacus* 
the  two  fucceflbrs  of  Caffiveilaun  in  the  monarchy  *f  the  Ciffii* 
feem  alfo  to  have  been  his  heirs,  in  the  Peodragonihip  of  the 

ifland. 
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ifland."  This  the  firft  introdu&ion  of  a  miitf  from  the  Roman 
continent  by  Cunobeline,  though  as  the  king  of  the  Caflii  he  was 
with  relation  to  them  only  an  inland  monarch 3X ;  this  the  intimate 
.acquaintance  of  the  Romans  with  his  name  and  capital,  though 
he  lay  at  a  diftance  from  the  fouthern  coafts  33 ;  and  this  the  ap- 
pellation of  Cunobeline,  Cuno  Bel  in  fignifying  the  Head  Kiug  ; 
all  concur  to  render  highly  probable  with  relpeft  to  the  former. 
And  Caractacus,  the  Charatic  of  Dio  and  the  Caradoc  of  the 
Triades,  was  undoubtedly  the  Pendragon  of  the  Britons,  as  is 
equally  implied  in  the  name  Cara-tac,  Cara-tog,  or  Head  King  3+, 
-as  is  exprefsly  afferted  by  Tacitus,  and  as  is  demonftrated  by  the. 
whole  tenour  of  his  hiftory  35.  Thus  alfb,  as  I  fhall  afterward? 
fliew,  the  fame  office  was  lineally  hereditary  among  the  Britons 
-of  Caledonia  and  among  the  Britons  and  the  Belgse  of  Ire^ 
land36*  Among  the  Caledonian  Britons  the  dignity  muft  have 
been  firft  inftituted  upon  the  advance  of  the  firft  common  ener 
my  which  had  hitherto  attacked  them,  the  Romans  under  Agrir 
cola.  Then,  wifely  providing  againft  the  general  danger  by  a 
general  union,  all  the  unconquered  tribes  of  the  ifland  folemnly 
•confederated  together,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  authority 
-of  Galgacus  3\  This  was  the  monarch  of  one  of  their  tribes, 
iiiperior  to  the  reft  in  defcent  and  valour38,  and  perhaps,  as 
Pendragon,  denominated  Gal-gac,  Gal-cog,  or  the  king  of  the 
.Gauls.  In  the  family  of  Galgacus  the  Pendragonfhip  moft  pro- 
bably remained  till  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century.  Then  the 
•royal  houfe  of  the  Creones  was  nominated  to  it,  and  Trenmor, 
Trathal,  Xomhal,  and  Fingal  fucceeded  each  other  as  regularly  iu 
the  public  command  as  in  the  private  monarchy  39. 

All  thefe  tribes  were  firft  called  by  the  general  appellation  of  Car 
ledonians  or  Caledonian  Britons  4°.  And  this  appellation  was  not  de- 
rived, as  the  learned  Macpherfon  imagines41,  from  the  two  words 
Cael  andDon,  and  fignifies  the  Gauls  of  the  Hills.  It  was  the  deno- 
mination of  the  inhabitants  equally  in  the  Lowlands  of  the  eaftern 
coaftand  on  the  mountains  of  the  northern  and  weftern  Highlands4*. 
This  appellation,  originally  peculiar  to  the  tribe  that  ranged  iu 
a  long  line  acrofs  the  ifland  and  inhabited  the  hills  in  common 
.  2  with 
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with  the  Cerones  the  Creones  the  Carnonacae  and  others,  was 
derived  from  the  great  fbreft  that  fwept  acrofs  all  the  weftern 
regions  of  their  country.  The  woods  of  Britain  in  general  and 
the  three  greateft  of  them  in  particular  were  diftinguiflied 
among  the  natives  by  the  iimple  denomination  of  Caledon  or 
the  Woods  4\  Refiding  almoft  entirely  within  the  precinfts  of  an 
extenfive  fore  ft,  the  tribe  was  originally  denominated  the  Caled- 
on-ii  or  the  Wpodjanders,  and  equally  communicated  its  name 
to  all  the  tribes  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Friths.  But  this- 
communication  appears  not  to  have  been  made,as  we  have  pfevi- 
oufly  feen  the  name  of  one  tribe  imparted  to  another  in  South- 
Britain,  by  the  reduction  of  the  people  in  wiir.  It  was  occafioned* 
as  is  moft  probable,  and  as  we  (hall  hereafter  find  the  cafe 
equally  in  Ireland,  merely  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  Caledonians 
to  the  reft  of  the  tribes  in  extent  of  dominion  and  in  greatnefs  of 
power.  And  the  other  tribes  of  the  north  were  as  certainly  in- 
ferior to  the  Caledonians  in  political  dignity  as  they  were  par- 
takers with  them  in  their  national  appellation  4\ 

Thefe  abotit  the  clofeof  thefecond  century,  when  all  the  level  . 
regions  of  Sterling  and  the  eaftern  coaft  were  now  no  longer 
jUffevered  from  Caledonia,  were  very  naturally  and  occafionally 
diftinguiflied  by  the  two  general  appellations  of  Caledonians  and 
Maiatae45;  the  latter  inhabitingthe  marfliy  plains  that  lay  theneareft 
to  the  wall  of  Antoninus  4%  poffeffing  equally  without  doubt  the 
lowlands  of  the  eaftern  coaft  #47,  and  being  therefore  denominated 
the  Mai  Aitich  or  the  Dwellers  on  the  Plains  48;  and  the  former 
refiding  in  the  wild  mountains  behind  and  on  one  fide  of  them  *6. 
Among  the  former,  the  tribes  that  lay  along  the  weftern  ocean 
.were  called  from  their  fituation  Deu-caledones,  the  Water  or 
Maritime  Caledonians,  and  gave  to  the  neighbouring  fea  the 
name  of  the  Deucaledonian  Ocean  49.  And  all  thefe  were  after- 
wards known  by  the  one  comprehenfive  appellation  of  Pi&s,  which 
commenced  about  the  clofe  of  the  third  century  '%.  and  which 
finally  fuperfeded  the  reft.  This  name  has  been  invariably  fup- 
pofed  by  the  critics  to  he  derived  from  the  Roman  language  5% 
and  was  equally  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  it  by  the  more  ig,- 

uorant 
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norant  even  among  the  Romans  *\     The  word  appears  eridentfy 
at  the  fir  ft  view  to  be  as  littler  Roman  in  its  origin  a&  thrvwy 
feme  appellation  of  Piftooea  in  Gaul,  Pifr  in  the  fingiifa*  form- 
ing Pi£t-i  or  Pi£t-on-es  in  the  Plural ;  which  is  equally  feen  in  tke 
names  of  Allo-Brig-es  or  Brig*antHSs,  Frif-ii  or  Fri£-on-es,  Cang-i 
or  Cang^an-i,  Cea-i  or  Cen-onfr-es,  and  a  theuftnd  others.     The 
name  was  not  confined  at  all  to  the  Romans  and  Roman  Britons. 
It  was  ufed  equally  by  the  natives  themfelm.     The  name-was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Caledonians.     It  was  the  appellation  equally 
of  them  and  of  the  Inftu  The  name  is  therefore  absolutely  Cel- 
tic, and  was  pronounced  by  the  Britons  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
Fi£t  or  Vift,  the  Caledonians  calling  themfelves  the  Fi<9t-ied,  and 
the  Hibernians  denominating  themfelves  the  Gathel  Fi<3-ied.  The 
name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Britiih  Guith  or  Gui&,  the 
divorced  or  feparated..    Hence  arofe  the  appellation  of  Ve<5Vis  of 
the  feparatcd  region  for  the  Ifte  of  Wight  s*.     And  as  the  labials 
M,  By  P,  V,  and  F  are  conftantly  fubftkuted  one  for  another  in 
the  Britiih  language  S4,  Gui<9:  would  be  varioufly  formed  intaMift* 
Bi&,  Pi&,  Vift,  and  Fi£l.  Thus  we  have  Vent  in  the  Venta  Iceno- 
*um  of  Norfolk,  Gwent  in  Gaer  Gwent  the  antient  Venta  Situ- 
rum,  Wint  in  Wintchefterthe  Venta  Belgarttm,Bint  in  the  Bindo- 
gladta  of  Ravennas  the  Venta-Geladia  of  Richard,  and  in  Viado- 
vium  or  Bintchefter,  all  four  exaftly  the  fame  word  with  Pendor 
Pent  an  Head.     Thus  we  have  Aval  an  Apple,  Papyrus  Papir  or 
Paboor,  Poptrfus  Pobalf  or  People,  Durobrovrs  or  Duroprovis, 
Menapia  St.  David's  or  Menevia,  Btydham  Frydhain  orPrydhain 
for  Britain,  and  an   infinite  variety  of  others  5'.  .  And  names 
tike  thefe,  names  Signifying  a  feparated  people,  were  vtry  com- 
mon among  the  Celtae  in  general ;  appear  (as  I  have  already 
Shewed  si)  even  in  the  name  of  the  ifland,  Britain ;  appear  alfb 
in  the  original  and  general  appellation  of  all  the  iflands  around 
it,  which  were  all  equally  denominated  Britains ;  and  are  found 
in  Veftis  and  Mi&is,  the  names  of  one  or  two  of  thefe  iflands  in 
particular,  in  the  Veft-uriones  of  Scotland,  in  the  Pi&ones  of 
France,  and  in  the  Vettones  of  Spain  *\     And  the  name  of  FiA 
x>r  Pi&  in  our  own  country,  being  common  to  the  Caledonians 

and 
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and  die  Irifht  muft  have  been  derived  from  fbme  feparation  that 
was  common  to  them,  both,  and  muft  therefore  have  denoted  the 
iepararionof  >both  from  the  tribes  of  the  Roman  Britons  and  the 
pofitioii  of  both  without  the  pfeie  of  the  Roman-Britiih  em- 

-  It  isfcrte  6f  %he  moft  (mgular  events  in  the  Roman  annals, 
and  refto&sa  peculiar  honour  tfpaa  the:  bravery  of  the  Britons,  that 
ttvthe  l<Mig*out4e  of  mo*  that*  three  ceftturiee  the  Romans  could 
never «make  an  entire  xxmqueftef  4hfe  ifiand.    This  was  the  only. 
Country  in  the  worid  iawhidh  the  Romans  reduced  the  greatefb 
part  rof  the  naWves^  a^ydtv^we  for  e^er  beat  off  by  the  fmall' 
remainder  of  them.    The  ceoqueft  was -attempted  by  feme  of 
the  greateft  gtibttik  that  were  produced  m  the  armies  of  Rome, 
was  pix>fecuted  with  the  grea^  vigour  and  conduit,  and  yet 
was  tfever  MtcmplkbtoA.     Alt  «he  cforts  of  th^. Romans,  How-' 
^T^fUceefsftir^firfU  "wire  Anally  baffled  by  th*Brkons.  They 
flill  lived  independent  in  their  native  mountains;  and  looked- 
down  With  pity^upon  the  reft  of>  their  brethren,  Hooping  to  the/ 
povter'and  adbptkigthe  htfnner*'  of  the  Romans.    When  the. 
gidlaatSilurei  had  fubmifted  t«> theRoirfam,  and  thfc  equal  high- 
lands of  Wafbtt  had  fu&tod  ftoman  ftati&ns  tabe  planted  among 
them;    Wheh  tfven  the  hill*  of  Athol  and  the  mountains  of 
Badenoeh  had  been  fcaled  by  the  Rtfman  armies  and  were  tra- " 
verftdhytke Rooiftn  rtatis ;  ftittwfth  a  refolute  obftiaaty  of  ibul 
did  tfcfeCalidortktis  maintain  their  liberty, at  laft  drove  theenqmy 
back  to  the  fiitfis,  and  eveffe  pwiued  thetai ihtothe  provinces* 

Wljeo  Agricola  invadfed  the'  country,*  though  he  came  recent 
from  the  conqUeft  of  Half-Britain;  they  oppofed  his  advance  and 
encountered  his  army.  '  Though  h^.came  attended  by  a  gallant 
fleet  arid  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  afmy,  though  he  gained 
njore  than  one  victory  over  them,  and5  though  he  fpent  no  left 
than  three  years  in  his  expedition  f  they  .bravely  periifted  in  their  ! 
own  defence  and  defeated  all  his  attempts'  to  reduce  them  **• 
They  were  not,  as  the  Britons  of  Valentia  and,  Maxima  feem  to 
have  been  before,  a  number  of  independent  tribes  unconnefted  t 
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by  union  and  t uninformed  fwithr  vigour.  They 'were 'embodied 
together,  under  one  common  goVenimflnt,faod*  tbeir  operxtionr 
were' actuated  without  cc(anitooa<  ^>irifc \  Sot  nthcn  JbaUhre en* 
tered  the  country* .they' appear;.^  baYe^eftidiftrf^tedi.jwirii'dan 
ienfions.  The  pendragonfhip  was  then  vacant,  and  the  .king* 
contended  for Tho:hQUo^f,6>.^,  I#-th$&  c^ui»ftPP?6s  d$fe$t  Na- 
turally fuqeeeded  to.df&afl;  rfn'RQm^ft^'goifje^igfpatiy  Vpo«t  thft 
regions  of  Caledonia ?,wid»  sMtiflflaJ  torl^ir.Gld^wpqt^fc-Qtf 
the  Horeftiv  the!  five  tehdle  **!tbte <j£  rj^Afeditrioaes  tke3taix«lti 
the  Vacomagi  thd  B«jurii  iubafcir  afrd.  .the  Amwttft  i  w<*re ,  faUy) 
reduced  by  HoIiiuB  fifi  ^he  ^fenw>'o6  pfLvtte^.«*fcitiQaiv«a*  «k^ 
tinguifhed,  byf  the  ifeari.oLpnMiG-ddJru<3JoW.  .  A-odi  the  ^tmicuKk 
qf  the,  Crsq»e*,  dtfttl^iifcedf  fooraittejaift  :l&^«riM>joj)ly:fe^c«ftr 
in  vht.wac>  vifea-  namHiattai^ to  tktevmfa%<Mip£\frjJJh'fo'^ 
nwros.  e^tejid^IakbgiAho-^aftsCil  JJtehatte/ifcqi^im&Aj^jrlftT/ 

at*d.  his  capiat;  faftr^d  1i^Pdi^ti^^li^^;t^fu^pf$^i4^ 

the  •co.untry,  ^.entfefal  §«lw>-.  ?K#  ffia§  jijaofce^jifr  ftefcrfiaffc 

wood  of  Morren  %  •  At  patilisif;  Iwcfeaber ,  be^he  gffopjfc  fctf  Af d^» 

naitnufch^/ftUliiidiottefl.thQfiit^^;  fcfetf  G^it«lwtf^tMn^g tft>tfcft{ 

Fefeto;.rwrbd.&s'.»itkftfa^^ 

feing.-of  fcbfcr&qeeflesj  ;hfi:JWl|Sn«aMstf  $k*J§0y«*^ftffljB%&flj;i 

ths  Monarch  of-  Moivea  «f„    As  'She*.  !p#idjtfgqst  :tf  i*bfr/Calft&h  t 

nifti»,..  h^.w.aa  called- Tr,«ft»ori  Tfyjrft  fPJf..HrwJ|!<K»i{t^p?Baf, 

Ht«g,  oi?  jrcae  .dfefioj»iow*<i  fhtoKing  oii&«dwihiofl  ^ftdyfftw?.- 

t%f.gftoejki  e*»&  flf  It|M5,^^tt^\.^iMrl^iiii)«M^si^^§lBTf, 
donia.*.  Afldcasttb^td^fliim  ^^^^^^^^(ijifr^tb^jih^ 
and  ,thef va^uiiv iap^ft  ulaj,!7,.^ tbey^a^^^tfre  ^e 
c?mpafs.pf/the:HemnM^^ 

p^bi^Uity.  thev M  wftgj^fvSfflxl  t^^a^r  pi  Cafe- . 
d^ma 

theiij  air-i^wf:  ^rnr^vTTr-^^^-c^rtf^r^t 

near  fthetowi*  of  JJfanba?ton- ranges,  acrois-.tlie.weilern  fide  or, 
Atjjol  and  Badenocji,  and  extenns  fyeyqnd  t^ie  Krith  of  Murrayl'1 
And' this,,  as  the  natural 'the  rlqijg.-continu§d  barrier  of  the  unicon- 
queVpa  trib'es  oY 'fdfedoaia,    yvhjch  'it  'c'ktiri&f  feiis; '  doeVW^ 
twe'nty'miies' together' iii  the  regies  W--&ttenot3fJaria'  oMtHof1 

retain 
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■refcrm  :the  ^gtiifi&ht  "ablation  13f  ©W?m fJachWr,  Hthe-'i&fee 

tjf  thfc  Veaviridrie^,  or 'the  Mbbntafcfe  c#?he'Pfc*s,  to  the^refent 

^period  f».    HaVing  therefore  ceriqtfered  fcll  the  eaftern  and  nortli- 

/eaftern -fliorei  and  having  {bice&fa&ly  re&tced  tfie  mountaineers 

W^a^enoch  ah*  Athol>  I^llius . wotfkl  c^rtaiftiy  iibt  have  dh- 

*0*tmued  his  oonqUefti  if  he  had  '&w>fl  &  practicable  to  extend 

Hfremi    Lolthis  fead  made  a^tfdgtefc:  which  noae  of  the  Romans 

kad  'made  before  4»ftn,  and  wiuft  iwve  eagerly  wifhed  to  have 

crowned  his  fuccefles  and  to  have  completed  his  glory  by  the 

'4bfetM*4ta  ^«i^cfJf|Ibjd»ioW'iof  'thwaftuibbrfn  Wanders^  iAnd 

the^Qale&nians  -afterwards  "burfl 'from  Vheir  mountain-barrier 

-anil  gtsack^d  the  .Romans  iti  their,  ftew  fconqvfeft^  w-kh  fo  orodh 

■VMjotfr  arid  perfeveranee,  :that  m  Jofs  than -thirty  years  after  rthe 

-expedition  ofl/ollrus  the  Hota'ans '.were  #nl!irely  beaten  oat  *f 

Iftiem  all,-  %efe  dfflbdgedieWn  front  thWtxmqutffts  of  !Agricok*?n 

^hecounr^y'c^'rtie*^oreflrfi,  sand'  were  fbnietf  to  Ihelter  them- 

Telve's  behind  the  vallum  of  Antonintrs ^.-        -:-  .;* 

!  *fiie  next  and  the  fctft  'great  attempt  tb' reduce  the -Caledonians 

^was  rnade'.by  the  llttrrfan  emperor  ih  perfon,  by  Severus  and  By 

~tfte'Hvfa)le' collected'  power  of  the  empire  -under  him.     The  Ca- 

Yed$uans  wereVfieh  tfahjefc  to  Fihgal,':the  Vmd-Gall  or  Head 

"of  the  hauls,  &e  fen  of  Comhal,  the  gftn&bVi  t5ff  ff athal,  arid 

trne  great  grahtlfbri  of  iTremnor,  •  a  penaragon  worthy  to  be  the 

antagonift  of  Severus,  a  chief  worthy  to  Bs  the  iieroof  Offian  '\ 

Severus  paffed  the  two  walls  7\  and  entered  the  country.     The 

.Calodoftians  perpetually  hung  vnfeen  unoji  his  army:  during  {heir 

Warap,  attacked  him  vigoroiifly  at*every  aSvaftt^geoiis  turn,. and 

frequently  arevy  nis  parties  ijito  artful  ambuljcades  n+    \Thu$  con- 

^tihualjy:  bar  raffed  by  a  bold  and  watchful  enemy,  the'  rtomaAs 

<,.W$re  reduceel  to  cpnfiderat  *    'f*n"  r      *•**-"  .«•>•.••  _n?i   «  u.  ■__ 

tall  their  uck^nd.  wounded  ^  .«  __.  ,.  .,-.  H  ,,.^ 
,  alive!  into  the  Hai>3p  "°f  &e  enemy,  .'Jurf.k&uaiiy  Iott.no  ifefe1  than 
>fiftV>Wfana  men  iti'tfc  ^xpctebii^aTAfca  ArittA'thr  Aft. 
^tons,  at  laft  ceded  a  coniiderable  tract  or  ground  to  tn£  Romans 
.  fqr  peace,  a  part  of  the  country  nndoubtcdly  that  had  been  pffe- 
nYfflSfty  fabctaecl  ky  Lollius '7i,  alt'  the  conquered  Masataef*  imme- 

H  h  h  2  diately 
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diately  revolted,  ^6w;  immediately  jouttd^by  the  -Caledonian^ 
.and  the  Roman  ppwex;  was  oi>ce  mqre  confined  to  the?  five 
provinces  7**    The  Roman*  se-enteted .  the:  country;   condu&ed 

.  by  Caracalla  an4  copuniifipned  to  exterminate  the.  qatives^7^ 

.  Fing^l  met  him  in  the  county  of  StprUag  and  k op  the.  banks  qf 
the  Carron fi. .  "  The  fan  of  the  King  «f  the.  World*  Caraci^ 
"fled  from  his  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride  7Vf    Her$* 

-  figued  up  the  contested  dominions,  and  haftUy  \retiofrk  toitfee 

:  fcuth*  of  the  wall M.  

_  . Thw  unfuccfifefitf  vmm  *U  the  attempt* :-^.thfe<9ofMR«tip 

fubdue  the,  Caledonians  L  Thus  did,  the  (^4oiManSf|«rp!a^^ 
rife  more  vigorous  from  every .  repeated  attempt!  And  they  had 
x>P  iboneg  diftodged  the  Romans  from  their  fettkmqnts  on  the 
north  of  the  Wall  in  the  year  1,70*  but  they  attacked  theip 
V  behind  their  gathered  heap*1/ \  palled  the  Wall*  cut  the  Ror 
WMtf§  *ft .  pAtces^  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Valentia  ", .  And 
though  they  were  finally  repelled  *hey  ever  pecfiitad  in  their  afc* 
tatks^  fiiU. ready  .to  .break  into  the  province,  and  ftill,  eager  to 
retaliate  upon  the  Romans  and  Roman.  Britons  all  the  wo$s 
which  rthey  had.  brought  upon  Caledonia.83..  Attd  the  moment 
the  Ropion  forces  relinquished  the  ifland,  they  ev;en  broke  th^pugjh 
both  the  waUe*  they  even  invaded  both  the- provinces  of  V^len- 
tia,  ^nd  tya*inj&r  and  inftanjly  began  the.  complicated,  calami^ 

lies  *f  Ronwn  Bjiwuu,   * 


>» 
• 


•  •»  • 


.  '  Richard  p.  ^f>.t-*lter  9vanct  10  of  Richard; .  aiNTPtotemyv 
•*rMter  9  of  Richard,— *.  Iter  io.of  Rlchard;^Mhfr>Tavwn 
(Richard). —Thefe.Damnii Alhanii  (as  Richard  iays)  wer^  intra 
lacuna*  moottufvtque  ejauftra  plane  recondite — *  Ufafe  [a  civile 
Alchiith)  linca  ad.  oftium  ffuminis  Vaiaris  du&'a  fermjnps  pilei^dk 
,JVelpafiafl*]»  Richard  pw  i  $.-~r  Richard  £  31 ,  Bede  t.  i.  cv  1,  apd 
Ofliao.W  i.  ;p>  ia^.^*  Richard's  mag  of,  this  prpvihee  .is-verj 
inaccurate.-  Xhe  VeQnrgne%  or  Venricpnes  are  caniedrj^;#e 
foiith  of  the  Tay  and  into  the  country  of  the  Horeilii,  at^d  jp 

"Ijoch  a  qoianner  as  if  they  had  the,  Horeftii  ii>  fubj^iop  at  tfte 

Roman. 
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Roman  invafioiu    Rot  therHoreftii  were  then  aduaily  fuhjeft  to 
the  Damnii.    And  as  the  Damnii  are  placed  immediately  to  the 
fcuth  of  the  Tar>  in  the  little1  portion  of.  Broadalbin  and  in 
Stntfhcnv  the  Alhtaii  are,  tranflated  to  the  weft  of  Loch  Fyn 
and  into  Argyleflbire;   And.  Vcfpafiana  and  the  Attacotti  are  car* 
fied  <^uke  iipto  Loch  Fytw  Dr.  Stukeley  has  in  fome  meafure  cor- 
we&ttd  the  two  firft  miftakes,.has  retained  the  third,  and  has 
fallen  inta  others./  The  Yefpafiana  quae,  ef  Thule  of  Richacd's 
jnap *  hfc   has  ftraogely   miftaken, .  annexing  the  Qiue  et  to 
Taixali,  and  with  both  forming  Taixali  Aquae*   And  th^Vaco 
magi  he.  h%s  brought  to  the.fouth  of  the  Tay.-r-9  Richard  .p.-  32* 
10  Richard  fays,  ad.  Qciidtntm  Varans ;  A  here,  and  here  only,  co* 
pying  the  grand,  miftake.  of  the  Romans  as  to  the  politioo  of 
Scotland,  which  has  put  the  Eaft  for  the  North-  and  the  Weil 
foe  the  South,   th&  North  for  the  Weft,,  and  the  South  for 
the  Eaft«  v  A^dinft^adof.a.cc^rte  right  Northerly  and,  Souther- 
ly the  Romans  1  we  given  Scotland  a.direftion  full  Eaftern  and ■ 
Weftf rn.    This  is,<  the  ■  cafe  with  Ptolemy  in  pattiouktr. ;  And  ; 
thus  Strain  p.  307  places  Ierne.01:  Iceland  to  the- north  of  BHk 
Xaxb ;  and  jh?  Scotch  writers  have  idly:c?ug)it  atthe  portion,  m 
order  to  makeleme ; Hand  .foe .  the  north  of 'Scotkqd  (fee  Mao 
pheriba  vol.  i.  Oflian  p.  .5,  &C)—11  Ptolemy  apdRichaedp.  1 5^ 
- — '*  Ptolemy  places  the  Caledonian  wood  wg,  above,,  or.  to  ihe 
north,  that  is,  to  the  weft*,  of  the  Caledonians ;  .and  Richard  in  A 
gprt  of  <h?ir  country.  %  It  was  therefore  in  the  weftem  part  of  their 
country.    And  Ptolemy  places  tbe.Vacomagi  v«f  or  above,  fp  > 
the  Weft  of,  the  Caledonians.  .  But  this  u*^ihould  .certainly  he  * 
m>  bekpr»  or  to  the  Eaft  of,  the  Caledonians.    And  Horfeley 
and Bortms,, who. both  read  vm  both  tcanftate  it. as  if  it/ was  ~ 
u?«.  —  n  Ptolemy.  -— <  u  Ibid.     Richard  .  has  .  confounded   thefe  r 
twa promontories  and  made  them  .one  and  the.fiune.-— *'.Pta~ 
Jemy.-*-16  Ibid*—- if  Th*  Jand*  of  Etba«  the  country  ^pon  JLocJi  > 
Etyff  or  Etha  in  Lorn,  were  in  the. dominions  of  the  Creones  . 
and  die.,  kingdom  of  Morven  (Qffian  vol.  L  g.  ,i6S  and  170I 
And  Richard  accordingly  iay*  pr  1 5,  tfnde  [a  civitate  A IcluitK^.^ 
fui*a  adoJUum  ffami^  V*ram  du&a  tenatnos  oftpndit  £Vefyi- 
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iianae].  The  Creones  therefore  came  up  nterly  to  Dumbarton,  a* 
the  Attacotti  inhabited  only  the  banks  of  the  Cluyd,  Clotta 
ripas  incolebant  (p.  31).  -  And  as  the  ?  river  Xrongus  .was  the 
fouthern  boundary  of  the  Creones*  it  muft  be  the  prefietit  Locft 
Long,  and  Ptolemy's  Epidian  promontory  and  rive*  Lomjgos 
muft  have  been  tranfpofed.  Such  tranfpofitioos  we  find  intht 
fourteenth  and  twelfth  Iter  of  Antoninus  compared  with  th* 
nth  of  Richard.-*-"  Richard's  map  is  again  inaccurate.  Tfihfe 
Proper  Caledonians  are  all -fixed  to  th*  trtftth  6f  the-Vftrat^ 
when  they  all  lay  to  the  foutH  of  it.  The  Camabii  art  extended 
over  all  the  north  of  the  ifland,  and  the  Catini  are  Jpiaced  td 
the  fouth  of  them.  And  the  Creonefc  and  the  Connies  are  tranf- 
pofed. Ptolemy  has  equally  tranfpofed  them.-  But  Richard^ 
■defcription  is  more  authentic  thah  either,  Dr.  Sftakeley's  map 
lias  'repeated  all  thefe  miftake^,  ^d'added  others,  oftiitting  aife 
aH"'th€  dotted  boundaries  of -the- kin^dotoS,  Thfc-  Caledonian 
wood,  ¥0  which  Richard's  foap  feems  Bit  to  have  given  any 
particular-  pofitioft,  tJie  Dr.  :has  planted  to  the  north  of  the 
Proper  Caledonians;  &ri&'  even  to  the  weft  of  the  Mertse  and  thfe 
4Logi.  Thfe  CamaiMr We  placed  to  the  Tctath  &  the  Vive*  $to 
baeus. :*  Aiid  ^&e  Caftidna^c*,  -who  ftifculd  ■  begin1  itamednftely  «6 
the  fouth :  <>fi  A***-  Nibitis,  are  pufliecl  down  to -the  fottth  bf 
the  Straba  fluvhis,.  'and  havfe'  thfe  whole  :body  of  the;Carini 
interpofing  betwixt  them" and  tfieir  northern- barrier;-*-.*9 -A< 
If.fc.^'ahd  ^^*©AJfer  p.  ^.;BfrtanmSe  Ittiperfum.^-11  f  R 
<ard  p.  5o.^VPtolefliy.^  Richard-pJ  *£^*Ptol^y.a2*K3P- 
Tarp, 88  a<i^kihrfd^^6.— * Rfdiati p. :*^^RiclMp.?ift 
and  Nennius xalls  hfrn  only  ftfex  ikMifflri  (c.  \ £3-*i*8  Carifa:  p.TO. 
^Cafar>.92.— '^ScebiL  c/in.  {;2.—3i'®fo.  p.>*g  JSatftfp. 
%%.!-*  B.  It  ix.  f.  1.— "'Suetonius  mC&i&'khfrDio'p.  $V7 

^isT-2^**  *«*  In  Qjrhil  ^xiniagtilus  ^trd^gJda 
Tiii'sA-^  Ta&ttis'Anii.  1.  xii.  c.  ^'CaAftld-— quorpi-eXtukr/ 
Haf  t^rrojBraattffi^fif  *mptafores  »edto5hfcift.L^K  ;Stt  *  iftt- 
jalce  therefore  .in  #ichai<J  p.  7.^-'*'  AgrJc; y/  e.  ifc"^  M^fo 
^^Ibia..;c^^;^^Se,e  WaftV-> jigric/Y;  c'  sVajffl  fefA 


•«.x* 


2   ,  *5> 
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*5>  Richard  jr.  29  and  30,  and  Dio  p.  1280.  See  alfo  f.  4, — 
4i  Richard  p.  18' and  26. — 44  Minores  Populi,  Richard  p.  32.  See 
(I  4. '  And  thus  the  Israelites  have  been  long  denominated  Ju- 
daei  or  Jews  from  the  name  of  their  principal  tribe. — 4S  Dio  p. 
jtzHbi — 46  Ibid.— 47  The  real  name  of  the  people  that  merely 
lived  next  tb  the  wall  of  Antoninus  was  Horcftii  and  Attacotti. 
But  the  Maeatae  were  feveral  nations,  Dio  p.  1280.  mfaxupyptw* 
v  Gflian  vol.  ii.  p.  219*  the  ch  being  quiefcent  as  in  Cromla 
for  Cromlach  (Oflianvol.  i.  p.  4;)  in  Cuncda  or  Cunedag  (Nen- 
vfaii  p.  102  and  142)  aiid  a  thoufend  other  words. — **  A.  Marcel- 
Ikraa  J.  xxvii.  c*8.  and  Ptolemy.  So  Dubaaa  now  tfefc  river 
fibir  in  Ireland*  So  feveral  places  in  Wales  are  denominated 
Bcu^draeth  or  -  the  fea-b'each*  So  the  inhabitants  that*  range 
fuc<tefiivejy  along  the  fltore  o£  Scotland  in  Rofir  Sutherland  and 
Cflhnefc  are;  fcmetimes  called  by;  the  Highlanders "i  Afi  Dtia* 
gbfeij  and'  their .  coufttry  i&,  ioRietinnes .  denominated  An  Doa* 
ghat  Week*  *>  the  prqfent  moment  (Grit  .DHL  Prefc  p..viii)w  A»id 
a^.Qy^r.I>U;are.the.&ro^.^ocdf.  AmraianWs  Di-caledones  is  & 
gq^4.  re^dft&g:  and  needs  no  alteration*  The  prefacer  t&:Dr* 
K^p^K^pn^ .  Critical  Diflfertations '  (pi  viii),  derives  ItexL-t&fr 
{bqps sfcofn-  tfrei* /nflffjb^rly  p^Titio^  as  Baxter  ktA r k?&fe ♦<*<& 
r*ved :iq  fypftiifaeirfyytherly*'  '  jput>t]toir: pe#tii>t*|Wft*  a$ither>jj| 
the.  j>q«1&  nor:  in  tb^fcmtfj  qf  Cqfe&Miia*. !  1%*?.  toy  *R»g.ttod 
western  coafl:„ras  appears  frpmTthe,  y&$^  iww*  hek^ifanoauh 
ofUsd^tbq  DqKaJe^ate  J"*r#toJepi)^^ 

5,:Escegt:^y 'Verftegapij  w^of ri#<?^w^  devi^fe-th*  *Wd;  fiottK 
tfc{wivEightrwd|^^  J^.  ^ptet&fl  fagrifo 

I$f&  wfn*  idly^ed«pf»  it  fra^Pi&Uch  4  robfc#*y  pi  iuLfW*  Cbm-r 
d**in>  I^ec  faifo  nomif>^ Pi6tpa.  Qut  w  c.jrtf/C.5*  I  have atacadyr 
ftyswu  tb^  Pr^i^^J^  tq<  have  cert^iu;iy  r^aij^d  (h^cftiftom,  ef 

£,,£JR'  ai)d:262«  »n&L{*uyd  p..  tji,  anil  liW^r"  SeftLtwyd^id.' 
5*  Ctu  i|  ?nd#£  1,^*^9  Pliny- l^iiv-  *•  *&  Albipn  iflfirnocaen 
fyfa,  cypjv  Pfii^w^vp^arent^r  onMies,— n"  And  thit  naaae-  vwsy 
^^tfdipg\f  c^pa^micafed  ,at*l?ft  tprthe  iuhaUtan ts  of  Veipa-; 
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liana,  as  they  were  in  the  third  and  Fourth  centuries  equally 
with,  the  other  Caledonians  without  the  pale  of  the  Roman  em- 
fire :  See  b.  II.  c,  i.  Such  of  the  Caledonians  as  we  now  call 
Highlanders -{till  denominate  themfelves  by  the  equivalent  ap- 
•pellation  of  Al-ban-ich,  the  inhabitants  of  the-Alb»an  or  Hills. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Caledonians,  was  alfix  denominated 
Cruithnich  (Baxter,  and  Macpherfon's  pref.  to  vol.  ii.p*  v.). 
And  this  name  has  been  generally  derived  from  Craith,  a  cut 
or  wound,  the  Pi&s  making  little  ihcifious  in  their  bodies  m 
order  to  imprefs  the  painting,  Ferro  Pi&a  genas  (Chudian). 
This  name  has  been  recently  interpreted,  to  fignify  the  Eaters 
of  corn  or  wheat,  the  Pi&s  being  ftrangely  fuppofed-to  live  only 
along  the  eaftern  coaift  of  Scotland,  and  to  be  «drft  inguifhed  from 
the  other  Caledonians  by  the  knowledge  of  Agriculture  (Mao 
pherfbn,  ditto)*  Both  etymologies  are  obvioirfty  dbfcrd.  The 
provincials  (as  I  have  {hewn  c.  vii.  £5}  equally  painted  their  bodies 
as  the  Fids.  And  theQPids  a&ually  lived  on  the  weftern  and  nor- 
thern as  well  as  on  the  eaftern  coaft.  And*  whatever- is-  the  etyinoa 
of  the  name,  the  appellation  wa6  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the 
Caledonians.  'One  of  the  Irifli  tribes  was  fometimfcs  denominated 
Cmtheni,  Crutheii  making  Cmthen-ieh  as  Gael  is  lengthened  into 
Gaelich  aiid  Erin  irito  Eirinach  (Carte  p.  iflty  Arid  in  Patrieii 
Opufcula  a  Warseo,  Londini  16565  their  country  is  faid  to  be  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Ulfter  (p.  1 1 4).  The  name  is  obviouffy 
nothing  more  than  Cruth-en-i  or  the  Harpers,  a  name  by  which 
all  the  Irifli  have  been  diftinguHhed  in  the  .  title  of  (iitharaedi, 
the  harp  having  been  as  much  the  national1  inftrument  of  ma- 
fic to  all  die  Britons  as  it  is  the  national  eniign  of  the  trifti  at 
prefent.  — -  *  Agric  V*  c.  24, £5,  26  and  19:  —  "  Offian  V.  ii.  p/ 
194.  ♦—"Richard's  Itinerary.—61  Ibid;  Fingal  -was  the  great 
grandfon  of  this  Pendragon  by  Trathal  and  Coftihal,  and,  when 
he  was  yet  young,oppofed'Caracalla  in  an  (p.  A  7.  V;  i.).  AHow-i 
ing  therefore  20  years  f>r  thereabouts  to  Fingai,  and  50  to 
Comhal  and  as  many  to  Trathal,  we  come  very  near  to  the  only 
period  of  the  fewnd  century ,  in  winch  the  jtrtfigers  or  Romans 

invaded 
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invaded   the  -country,    and   fought .  many -battles    with    the 
Caledonians    (v.  ii.    p.  195  and.  196),     And  as    Comhal  died 
the  day  on  which  Fingal  was  born  (v.  i.  p,  11 4),   the  requifite 
dedu&ion  of  9  or  10  years   from  Comhal's   30  will  bring  us 
exadtly  to  the  period. —  *3  Offianp.  195.  v.  ii. — 6v  In  Offian  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  the  towers  of  Selma  and  the  oaks  of 
its  (haded  walls  (v.  i.  p.  104),   as  Selma  was,  like  the  towns  of 
the  old  Britons,  in  the  middle  of  a  foreft.     The  (Iream  of  Cona 
flowed  along  the  fortrefs  or  palace  (v.  L  p.  113)9  and  on  its  en- 
trance into  the  fea  formed  a  bay  for  (hips, (p.  nx).  ,  And  the 
country  was  .watered  with  five  other  rivulets,  Balva  (p.  97  and 
98)  Strumon  (p.  230)  Lorar(p*  84, "vol.  ii)  Duthula  (p.  155.  v. 
ii)  and  Carmona,  the  latter,  like  Cona,  forming  a  bay  (pc  229). 
And  the  ifle  of  Mull  mull  have  belonged  to  the  Creones,  as  the 
(hips  of  Fingal  are  fometimes  called  the  (hips  and  his. warriors  the 
fons  of  the  lonely  ifle  (p.  29  and  36.  v.  i.),  fand  as  upon  the  weftern 
/fide  of  itandatthe  head  of  Loch  Levin  is  ftili  a  place  denomi- 
jaated  JJing»el  or  Fingal. — 65  Qffian  v.  i.  p,  132  and  232,— '*  Of- 
fian.— 67  Offian  v.  i.  p.  95  and  96. — " "  Ardven's  fea-furrounded 
rocks".    So  Lochlin  or  Jutland  is  (aid  to  be  furrounded  with 
waves  (p.  22,  v.  i.).    So  Tacitus,  fummotis  velut  in  aliam  Infu- 
iam<  hoftibus  (c.  23.  Agric  V.)  —  69  See  preface  to  Crit.  DiC 
p.  ix.  for  the   fa  ft.     And  the   bounding   line  of  Caledonia  and 
.Vefpafiana  is  drawn  by  Richard  exa&ly  along  this  chain  of  hills : 
Vefpafiaha  autem  a  Bdorae  ./Eftuario  ad  civitatem  Alcluith,  unde 
linea  ad  oftium  flummis  VaraFis  du^ta  terminos  oftendit  (p%  15)* — 
70Ridhard»pi,52*— *?I  Offian;  v.  i.  p.  87,  exprefsly  mentions  Fingal 
to  haveoppdled  Caracalla  in  1 1 1 .   And  as  Fingal  had  then  been  in 
Lochlin  and  loved  Agandecca,  the  firft  of  his  loves  (p.  42),  and 
therefore  .prior  to  Comala  (p.  87),  he  muft  have  equally  oppofed 
8s#eru$,  who  came  into   Britain  only  in  207  (Richard  p.  52). 
•**-7*  Herodian  L  3.  t,  48. — r?  Dio  p.  1281  andHerodian  ibid* 
•->— lv  Dio  p*  it^h.—^Rtehard  p.  53.  Maeatis,  and  Richard  p.  32. 
Citerior  pars  [Caledonia?] -alio  atqne  alio  tempore  ab.  illis   Roma* 
iiis]  poffefik' fuk,-.  and  Dio  p.  1282. — 16  Dio  p.  1 283,— .•  7*  Ibidl 
•— ~7*  Offian  -v.  i.  p.  92,— -^Oflian  v.  i.  p.  91   and  92.- — 8°  Dio 
•  I  i  i  p,  1287 
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1287  and  Richard  p.  53.  —  "  Offian  v.  i.  p.  96.  —  V  Richard .p. 
59,  Dio  p.  1209  and  1260,  and  Herodian  1.  iii.  c.  46.  — ''Am** 
nrianus  1.  xxvii.  c.  8.  and  Richard  p.  53. 


III. 


THE  Saxons  have  been  derived  by  aur  critics  from  various 
regions  of  the  globe,  from  India,  from  the  north  of  Afia,  and 
from  the  forefts  of  Germany.  And  their  appellation  has. been 
equally  referred  to  various  caufes,  to  the  name  of  their  Indian 
progenitor,  to  the  plundering  difpofition  of  their  Afiatic  fathers, 
and  to  the  fhort  hooked  weapons  of  their  warriors.  But  the  ge- 
nuine origin  of  the  Saxons  and  the  genuine  derivation  of  their 
name  feems  clearly  to  be  this. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Gallic  hiftory,  the  Celtae  of  Gaul 
crolfed  the  Rhine  in  confiderable  numbers  and  planted  various 
colonies  in  Germany  \  Thus  the  Volcse  Te&ofages  fettled  on 
One  fide  of  the  Hercynian  foreft  and  about  the  banks  of  the  Nec- 
kar,  the  Helvetii  upon  another  fide  of  the  foreft  and  about  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maine,  the  Boii  beyond  both,  and  the  Sencnes 
in  the  heart  of  Germany  \  Thus  we  fee  the  Treviri,  the  Nervii, 
the  Suevi,  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the  Venedi,  and  others, 
in  Germany,  all  plainly  betrayed  to  be  Gallic  nations  by  the 
Gallic  appellations  which  they  bear,  and  all  together  pofleffiug 
the  greateft  part  of  Germany  \  And  thus,  even  as  late  as  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  firft  century,  we  find  one  nation  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  this  great  continent  aftually  fpeaking  the  language  of 
Gaul,  and  another  upon  the  northern  fide  of  it  a&ually  fpeaking 
a  language  nearly  related  to  the  Britifh  \  But  as  all  the  various 
tribes  of  the  Germans  are  considered  by  Strabo  to  be  ynp-w  Tak£(ou 
or  genuine  Gauls  in  their  origin 5,  fo  thofe  nations  particularly 
that  lived  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  that  arei  aflerted 
by  Tacitus  to  be  indubitably  native  Germans  %  are  exprefsly  de- 
nominated T*k£[*i>  or  Gauls  by  Diodorus,  and  are  exprefsly  de- 
clared 
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dared  by  Dio  to  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  equivalent  ap- 
pellation of  Celts  from  the  earlieft  period  \  And  the  broad  line 
of  nations  which  extended  along  the  ocean  and  reached  to 
the  borders  of  Scythia  were  all  known  to  the  learned  in  the  days 
of  Diodorus  by  the  fame  expreffive  appellation  of  VaXaJcu  or 
Gauls8. 

Of  thefe  nations  the  moft  noted  were  the  Si-Cambri  and  the 
Cimbri9;  the  former  being  feated  near  the  channel  of  the 
Rhine10,  and  the  latter  inhabiting  the  peninfula  of  Jutland  ". 
The  denominations  of  both  fufficiently  indicate  their  original, 
and  evince  both  to  have  been  derived  from  the  common  flock  of 
the  Celtic,  and  to  have  been  of  the  fame  Celtic  kindred  with 
the  Cimbri  of  our  own  Somerfetfhire  and  with  the  Cymri  or 
Cambrians  of  our  own  Wales.  The  Cimbri  are  accordingly 
denominated  Celtas  by  Strabo  ".  The  Cimbri  are  accordingly 
aflerted  to  be  Gauls  by  Diodorus,  to  be  the  defcendants  of  thofe 
Gauls  who  facked  the  city  of  Rome,  who  plundered  the  temple 
of  Delphos,  and  who  fubdued  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  fbme 
regions  of  Afia  x\ 

Immediately  to  the  fouth  of  the  Cimbri  were  the  Saxons, 
and  extended  frpni  the  ifthmus  of  the  Cherfonefus  to  the  current 
of  the  Elbe  l\  Thefe  were  equally  Celtic  in  their  origin  as 
their  neighbours.  Thefe  were  equally  denominated  Ambrones 
as  Saxones  ls,  and  as  fuch  are  included  by  Tacitus  under  the  ge- 
neral appellation  of  Cimbri 16,  and  are  comprehended  in  Plu- 
tarch under  the  more  general  appellation  of  Celto-Scythae  X7. 
And  this  denomination  of  Ambrones  appears  to  have  been  undoubt- 
edly Gallic  in  itfelf,  being  common  to  the  Saxons  beyond  the 
Elbe  and  to  the  Ligurians  in  Cifalpine  Gaul,  as  both  found  to 
their  furprize  on  the  irruption  of  the  former  into  Italy  with  the 
Cimbri  ".  Thefe  Saxons  or  Ambrons  compofed  a  body  of  more 
than  thirty  thoufand  men  in  that  irruption,  and  were  principally 
concerned  in  cutting  to  pieces  the  large  armies  of  Manlius  and 
Caepio I5>.  And  the  appellation  of  Saxons  muft  be  equally  Cel- 
tic as  the  denomination  of  Ambrons.  It  muft  originally  have 
been  the  fame  with  the  Belgic  Sueffones  of  Gaul,  the  capital  of 
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the  Sueffones  being  now  entitled  Soifons  by  the  French,  and  the- 
name  of  the  Saxons  being  now  pronounced  Saffcn  by  the  Nether- 
landers,  Safort  by*  the  Scotch,  Saifen  by  the  Welch,  and  Safehach 
or  Saxlenachby  the  Irifli,11  And  the  Sueffones  or  Saxbnes  of  Gaul 
very  plainly  derived  their  appellation  from  the  pofition  of  theit 
metropolis  upon  a  river,  the  flream  at  Soifons  being  now  denomi- 
nated the  Aifne  and  being  former!}'  denominated  the  Axon '%. 
Uefl-on  or  Ax-on  importing  only  waters  or  a  river,  and  S-tfefl-on> 
or  S-ax-6n  fignifying  only  the  waters  or  the  river.  The  Suef- 
fones are  therefore  actually  denominated  the  Utflbnes  by 
Ptolemy .  And  the  Saxones  are  therefore  abiblutely  entitled  the 
Axones  by  Lucan  2\ 

Thefe  Sueffones,  who  with  their  brethren  and  allies  the  Cim- 
bri  had  been  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Rota  ans  by  hud 
than  the  Samnites  the  Carthaginians  the  Spaniards  the  Gauls  -or 
the  Parthians  ",  in  the  fecond  century  applied  'themfelves  to  na- 
vigation, and  became  nearly  as  formidable  to  the  Romans  by 
fea.  They  foon  made  themfelves  known  to  the  inhabitants  of" 
the  Britifh  ifles  by  their  piracies  in  the  northern  feas*%.  and' 
were  denominated  by  them  Lpchlyn  or  Lochlynach,  Lncd  Lyn 
lignifying  the  People  of 'the  Wave,  and  the  D  being  quiefcent 
in  the  pronunciation  *\ '  They  took  poffeffion  of  the  Orkney 
iflands,  which  were  then  merely  large  flioals  of  fandr  uncover- 
ed with  woods,  and  overgrown  with  ruftres  *\  And  they  landed" 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and'  ravaged1  the  Count ty  *V  Before  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  they  landed  a  fecotid  time  in  Ire- 
land, difembarked  a  confkterable  body  of  men  upon  the  ifland,. 
and  defigned  the  abfolute  fubje&ion  of  the  country  Mv  Before 
the  conclufion  of  the  third  cerftur/  thiey  carried  their  naval  ope- 
rations to  the  fouth,  rnfefted  th£  British  channel  with  their  Kt- 
tie  veffels,  and  made  frequent  defcehts .  xrpdfl  the  -  adjoining 
coafts*1.  And  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  'afting  la  con- 
junction with  the  Pi£ts  of  Scotland  and'  tM  Sc6tS  of  Ireland; 
they  ravaged  all  the  eaftern  and  foilth-eaftem* /fhores  of  Roman 
Britain,  began  the  formal  cohqueft  of  the  eternity,  and  finally 
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fettled  their  viftorious  foldiery  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Siftuntii 
and  in  the  poffeffions  of  the  Mancunians  *9. 


1  Caefar  p.  123  and  Tacitus  dc  Mor.  Germ.  c.  28. — *Caefarand 
Tacitus  ibid.,  Ltivy  1.  v\  c.  34,  and  Ptolemy.     Tacitus  therefore 
is  inconfiftent  with  himfelf  in  thinking  the  Germans  to  be  un- 
mixed c.  2  and  4.— lS  Tacitus  c.  28,  38,  42,  and  46. — 4  Tacitus 
c.  43  and  45. — 5  P.  444. — 6C.  28. — 7  Diodorus  p.  350  and  Diori 
p.  .216.  See  alfo  Dio  p.  704. — *P-355.  See  alfo  Plutarch's  life  of 
Marius  p.  495.  v.  ii.  Bryan. — 9  Strabo  p.  45 1 . — to  Strabo  p.  444  and 
447. — "  Ibid,  p.449. — "P.  449and  450. — '3  P.  355. — '  Ptolemy. 
— 15  ApGpwic  in  Plutarch  and  ApGpoves  in  Dio;'Nennius  (Bertram) 
.p.  J40  and  143. — v  CL  37,  compared  with  Plutarch  p.  506  vol.  ii. 
concerning  the  defeat  of  Manlius  and  Caepio. — ,7  P.  405  compared 
with  p.50 1  .— ,8  Plutarch  p.  506.   Ambron  in  Celtic  fignifies  fierce. 
Hence  Ambrones  lupi  inGildas  c.  13.  And  fo  alfo  Ambrones  in 
Bonifacii  epilL  i.  p.  70.  torn.  13.  Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 
But  in  all  probability  this  is  only  the  fecondary  idea  of  the  word, 
-as  Cimber  latterly  fignified  a  thief  and  Briganticus  a  turbulent 
man.     The  original  word  is  probably  the  fame  with  Camber,  the 
afpirate  being  omitted  as  in  Umbri  or^Cumbri  &c,  and  Camber 
making  Cambri  or  Cambrones  in  the  plural.  And  they  are  ac- 
tually called  Cimbri  by  Tacitus. — 19  Plutarch  p.  506. — *°  See 
Gaefar  p.  34. — ai  Ptolemy  p.  53.  Bertius,  and  Lucan  L  i.  423,— 
22  Tacitus  c.  37. — *3  Qflian  v.  i.  p.  6. — 2+  Ibid.  'They  are  therefore 
called  the  Sons  of  Ocean  (vol-  i.  p.  17).  And  the  Norwegians  and 
Danes  in  the  ninth  century  were  called  Lochlonnach  or  Mari— 
jxers  (Ware's  Ant.  of  Ireland  by  Harris  p.  60.).  So  in  Oflianyol. 
i.  p.  3,  7,.  and  14. — 2s  Oflian  vol.  i.  p.  14.  and  Soltnus  c.  22.*—^ 
"Offian  vol.  i.  p.  17. — V  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  26  and  16.     Fingal  wa£ 
then  a  middle-aged  man,  all  his  fons  being  then  adults.— *J  Eu- 
ircplus  1.  ix.  c.  21. — *'  For  the  further  account  of  the  Saxons 
the  Angles  and  the  Jutes,  fee  b.  II.  c,  vi.  f.  2.    And  more  may 
be  expc&cd  in  b.  LIL  c._i#. 
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Confederated  with  the  Pi&s  and  the  Saxons  was  another 
nation,  that  equally  occafioned  the  Roman  departure  from  our 
own  Mancunium,  and  equally  caufed  the  complicated  calamities 
of  Rom^n  Britain.  Thefe  were  the  Scots,  a  nation  that  has 
been  wildly  derived  from  Scythia  from  Spain  and  from  Cale- 
donia, whofe  real  origin  has  for  a  century  and  an  half  engaged 
two  whole  nations  of  contending  antiquarians  in  war,  and  whofe 
real  hiftory  has  hitherto  remained  involved  in  the  obfcurities  of7 
tradition  and  the  dreams  of  conje&ure.  But  the  origin  of  the 
Scots,  I  prefume,  may  now  be,  clearly  afcertained.  And  the  hi- 
itory  of  the  Scots,  I  think,  may  now  be  authentically  detailed. 

1  The  ifle  of  Ireland  was  inhabited  *by  eighteen  tribes,  by 
one  upon  the  northern  and  three  upon  the  fouthern  fliore,  by 
feven  upon  the  weftern  and  fix  upon  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  by 
pne  in  the  center.  Along  the  eaftern  fhore  and  the  Vergivian 
.or  Internal  ocean  were  ranged  the  Damnii,  the  Voluntii,  the 
Eblani,  theCaucii,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Coriondii.  The  Damnii 
inhabited  a  part  of  the  two  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  ex* 
tending  from  Fair-Head  the  moft  north-eafterly  point  of  the 
ifland  to  Ifamnum.Promontorium  or  the  point  of  Ardglas  haven 
in  the  county  of  Down  %  and  having  the  Logia  or  Carrickfergus 
Bay  within  their  pofleffions  and  Dunum  or  Down-Patrick  for 
their  capital.  The  Voluntii-  poflefled  the  coaft  from  the  point 
of  Ardglafs  haven  to  the  river  Buvinda  or  Boyne,  the  remainder 
of  Down,  the  breadth  of  Ardmagh,  and  all  Louth,  having  the 
river  Viuderus  or  Carlingford  river  in  their  dominions,  and  the 
town  Laberus  near  the  river  Deva,  Atherdee  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  for  their  metropolis  \  The  Eblani  reached  from  the 
Boyne  to  the  Lsebius,  Laev-ui,  or  Liffy,  refiding  in  Eafi-Meath, 
and  in  the  large  portion  of  Dublin  county  which  is  to  the  north 
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of  the  Lifly,  and  acknowledging  Mediolanum,  Eblana,  or  Dublin 
for  their  capital  \  The  Caucii  fpread  from  the  Lifly  to  the 
Letrim,  the  Oboca  of  the  antients,  over  the  reft  of  Dublin 
county,  and  over  fuch  parts  of  Wicklow  as  lie  to  the  north  of 
the  Letrim,  and  owned  Dunnm  or  Rath-Downe  for  their  prin- 
cipal city.  The  Menapii  occupied  the  coaft  betwixt  Letrim 
river  and  Cancarne  Point,  all  the  reft  of  Wicklow,  and  all  Wex- 
ford to  the  Point ;  their  chief  town,  Menapia,  being  placed 
upon  and  to  the  eaft  of  the  Modona,  Slanus,  or  Slane  5.  And 
the  Coriondii  inhabited  at  the  backrof  the  Caucii  and  Menapii, 
to  the  weft  of  the  Liffy  and  the  Slane,  in  a  part  of* 'Wicklow 
county,  in  all  Kildare  and  in  all  Catherlogh,  being  bounded  by 
the  curving  Boyne  and  the  Barrow  on  the  weft,  by  the  Eblani 
on  the  north,  and  by  the  Brigantes  on  the  fouth.  Upon*  the 
fouthern  fliore  and  along  the  verge  of  the  Cantabrian  ocean  lay 
the  Brigantes,  the  Vodiae,  and  the  Ibernii.  The  Brigantes 
owned  the  reft  of  Wexford  and  all  Waterford,  extending  to  the 
Black  Water,  Aven-More,  or  Dabrona  on  the  fouth-weft,  having 
the  great  mouth  of  the  Barrow  within  their  territories,  and  Brr- 
gantia,  Waterford,.  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  firft  cityv 
giving  the  name  of  Brigas  to  the  Swire,  their  limitary  ftream 
on  the  north,  and  leaving  the  appellation  of  Bergie  to  their  own 
part  of  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  Vodise  pofleffed  the  county 
of  Corke  from  the  Black  Water  to  the  Ban,  the  river  of  Kinfale 
and  the  Dobona  or  Dubana  6  of  the  antients,  and*  gave  the  name 
of  Vodium  Promontorium  to  the  Point  of  Balycotton  ifland 6; 
And  the  Ibernii  pofTefled  the  remainder  of  Corke  and  all  that 
part  of  Kerry  which  lies  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Dingle  Sound, 
having  Rufina  or  Ibaune  fop  their  capital,  the  Promontorium 
Auftrinum  or  the  Miffen-Head  about  the  middle  of  their  domi- 
nions, and  the  river  lbermis  or  Dingle  Sound  for  their  northern 
barrier,  and  leaving  their  names  to  the  three  divifions  of  Ibaune, 
Beare,  and  Iveragh7.  Upon  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  ifland  and 
along  the  Great  Britannic  or  Atlantic  ocean  were  the  Lucanii  or 
Lucenii 8,  the  Velaborii,  the  Cangani  *,  the  Auterii,  the  Nag- 
natae>  the  Hardinii ,0,  and  the  Venicnii.     The  Lucenii  inhabited 
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the  peninfula  of  land  that  lies  along  the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle 
Sound,  and  perhaps  fume  adjoining  parts  of  Kerry.  The  Velaborii 
ranged  along  the  fmall  remainder  of  Kerry,  and -over  the  whole 
of  Limerick  to  the  Senus  or  Shannon,  having  the  river  Durius 
or  the  Caflicen  flowing  through  their  dominions  7,  and  owning 
Regia,  Limerick,  or  fome  town  near  it  \  for  their  metropolis. 
The  Cangani  lived  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Macolicum  near  the 
Shannon  1X,  perhaps  Fcakle,  being  their  principal  town,  a  point 
in  the  Bay  of  Galway  near  Glaniny  being  denominated  Beni- 
famnum  Promontorium,  and  the  adjoining  ifles  of  Arran  being 
called  from  them  Inlute  Canganse  V  The  Auterii  were  iettled 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  winding  along  the  deep  recefs  of  the 
Sinus  Aufoba  or  Bay  of  Galway,  ftretching  towards  the  north  as 
far  as  the  Libnius  or  the  river  that  bounds  the  county  of  Galway 
in  part,  and  pofleffing  the  fmall  portion  of  Mayo  county  which 
iies  to  the  fouth  of  that  river ;  were  fubje£t  to  Auterium,  Atterith* 
or  Athenree;  and  have  left  their  name  to  the  divifion  of  Athenree, 
.The  Nagnatae  occupied  the  reft  of  the  large  county  of  Mayo, 
#11  Siigo  and  all  Rofcommon,  all  Letrim  as-  far  as  Logh  Allin 
on  the  fouth-caft,  and  all  Fermanagh  to  Balyfhannon  and  Logh 
Krne ;  being  bounded  by  the  Rhebius  or  the  river  of  Balyfhannon 
and  the  Lake  Rhebius  or  Logh  Erne,  having  a  deep  bay,  called 
Magnus  Sinus,  curving  along  Mayo  Sligo  and  Letrim  coun- 
ties, and  acknowledging  Nagnat,  Necmaht,  or  Al-necmaht  ,sf 
the  town  of  the  Nagnatae,  for  their  capital.  And  the  Hardinii 
and  the  Venicnii  were  two  tribes  confederated  together  under 
the  title  of  the  Venicnian  nations,  extending  from  Balyihannon 
to  the  North- Cape,  and  pofleffing  all  Donegal !e  except  the  two 
whole  divifions  of  Raphoc  and  Enis-Owen  and  the  eaftern  part  of 
Killmacrenen  divifion ;  the  Venicnii  lying  along  the  immediate 
margin  of  the  {hore,  giving  name  to  the  Promontorium  Ve- 
nicnium  or  Cape  Horn  and  to  the  Infula  Venicnia  or  North-Arran 
Ifland,  and  their  metropolis  Rheba  being  (cated  upon  the  Lake 
Rhebius  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hardinii  on  the  fou  Ji-eaft  \ 
Upon  the  northern  (hore  and  along  the  margin  of  the  Dencale- 
jdoniiui  ocean  were  only  the  Robogdii,   inhabiting  the  reft  of 
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Donegalle,  all  Deny,  and  all  Antrim  to  the  Promontory  Fair- 
Head  and  the  Damnii,  giving  their  own  name  to  the  Fair-Head 
and  to  the  divifion  of  Raphoe,  having  the  rivers  Vidua  or  Ship- 
harbour,  Argita  or  Logh  Swilly,  Darabouna  or  Logh  Foile,  and 
Banna  or  Ban  in  their  territories,  and  acknowledging  Robogdium, 
Robogh,  or  Raphoe  for  their  chief  city.  And  the  central  regions 
of  the  ifland,  all  Tyrone,  the  remainder  of  Fermanagh  and 
Letrim,  all  Monaghan,  the  remainder  of  Ardmagh,  all  Cavan, 
all  Longford,  all  Weft-Meath,  all  the  King's  and  all  the  Queen's 
County,  all  Kilkenny,  and  all  Tipperary,  were  planted  by  the 
Scoti ;  the  Shannon,  Logh  Allin,  and  Logh  Erne  being  their 
great  boundaries  upon  the  weft,  the  Barrow,  the  Boyne,  and 
Logh  Neagh  upon  the  eaft,  the  rivers  Swire  and  Blackwater  on 
the  fouth,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the  north ;  the  two 
greateft  of  their  towns  being  Rheba,  a  city  feated,  like  the  Rheba 
of  the  Venicnians,  upon  the  lake  and  river  Rhebius,  but  upon 
a  different  part  of  them  and  fomewherc  in  the  north  of  Cavan, 
and  lbernia,  a  town  placed  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  the  Shannon 
and  fomewhere  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  l\ 

When  the  Belgrc  firft  landed  upon  the  fouthern  ihore  of  Bri- 
tain, about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sera,  and  took  pofiefiion  of  Kent  Suffex  Hampfliire  Dorfetfhire 
and  Devonfhire,  the  native  Britons,  diflodged  from  their 
antient  fettlements,  tranfported  themfelves  into  the  neighboun- 
ing  Hie  of  Ireland  x\  This  fine  ifland  was  then  entirely  unoc- 
cupied, and  now  firft  received  a  colony  of  inhabitants  ".  This 
fine  ifland  was  then  denominated  Er-in,  Icrne,  Ierine,  or  Ivernia, 
Er,  ler,  or  Iver  fignifying  the  Weftern,  and  Inis,  Inef  or  In  im- 
porting the  Ifland  "•  And  this  colony  was  afterwards  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  other  Britons,  equally  diflodged  from  their 
native  regions  by  the  Belgat,  and  equally  repairing  to  the  wilds 
of  Ireland.  This  fecond  colony  of  Britons  was  wafted  over 
into  Ireland  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  firft, 
when  Divitiacus  reduced  the  Bibroces  of  Surry,  the  Caffii  of 
Middlefex  and  Eflex,  the  Segontiaci,  the  Haedui,  the  Cimbri, 
and  the  Carnabii  l\  And  both  the  colonies,  flying  equally  from 

K  k  k  the 
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the  dominion  of  the  Belgfc,  very  naturally  incorporated  them* 
felves  into  one  and  the  fame  fociety,  and  were  as  naturally  dif- 
tinguifhed  among  the  Britons  by  one  ahd  the  fame  denomination, 
the  appofite  appellation  of  the  Scuites,  the  Wanderers,  or  the 
Refugees  of  Britain  ". 

The  next  colonies  that  were  fettled  in  Ireland  were  in  all 
probability  the  Damnii  and  the  Robogdii,  the  name  of  the  for- 
mer indubitably  evincing  its  origin  from  the  Damnii  of  Valfcntia* 
and  both  pretty  certainly  eroding  the  harro\fr  ftrak  from  Gal- 
loway and  Cantire,   The  Epidii  and  the  Damnii  lying  the  neareft 
of  any  Britons  to  the  ifle  of  Ireland,  they  muft  therefore  be 
fuppofed,  after  the  extraordinary  embarkation  of  the  Scuites,  to 
have  been  the  firft  of  all  the  Britons  that  planted  colonies  within 
it.     And  tlte  Damnii,  who  once  owned  all  the  fea-coaft  from 
the  borders  of  Galloway  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  who  had 
even  fubdued  both  the  Hdreftii  fend  the  Albani  beyond  it,  muft 
once  (I  apprehend)  have  undoubtedly  pofleffed  the  whole  extent 
of  Galloway,  and  muft  have  willingly  fefigned  it  up  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Nou-ant-es  or  the  New<*comers«     This  appears  from  its 
appellation  to  have  been  a  nation  of  foreigners,  and  from  its  fi- 
xation muft  in  all   probability  have  been  derived  from   the 
neighbouring  ifiorcs  of  Ireland.     Arid  this  was  very  probably  a 
body  of  the  Irifli  Damnii,  that  upon  feme  rencounters  betwixt 
the  Hobdgdii  or  the  Voluntii  and  them  had  retired  from  the 
ifland  about  the  period  4f  Agricola's  entrance  into  Lancaihire, 
had  re-crofled  the  (ea  to  the  dire&ly  oppoftte  coaft  of  Galloway, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  fettfe  peaceably  in  the  country.    They 
were  nearly  related  enough  td  the  Damnii  to  be  admitted  into  a 
participation  of  their  tferfitwtefc,  and  they  had  befcrt  abfent  long 
eliough  from  the  country  f$  be  denominated  Nouanfds  or  ftran- 
gers.     And,  what  feerbs  a  ftrikiftg  ewififnwtion  of  the  opinion, 
an  Irifh  Regains  appears  ertprefsiy  froto  Tacitus  to  have  becti  ex- 
pelled from  the  ifiand  ih  fcine  internal  comnwtioii  of  it*  who 
Was  treated  with  a  Very  artful  ftiertdlineis  by  Agricola*  ifrho 
gave  the  ftomatas  a  vety  juft  4ftd  a  very  encouraging  inforttaation 
tontetftmg  the  Wfcakt*&  of  the  ft«%>  «ad  witk  wintftt  AgrfcoJa 

had 
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had  once  refolved  to  make  a  defcent  upon  Ireland,  and  a&uaily 
Xf>  land  in  the  region  of  the  Dajnnii  *\  •  * 

Thefc  two  embarkations  were  moft  probably  occafioned  by 
the  mere  populoufnofs  of  Britain,  crowded  as  it  now  began  to 
be  with  inhabitants,  and  by  the  mere  vicinity  of  Ireland,  very 
plain  as  it  appeared  to  the  eye  from  the  fhores  of  Cantire  and 
Galloway.  But  the  fucceeding  colonies  were  certainly  occa* 
fioned  by  the  wars  of  the  Britons  among  thcmfelyes  and  of  the 
Romans  againft  the  Belgre  and  the  Britons.  And  to  thefe  caufes 
are  the  fettlements  of  moft  of  the  colonies  exprefsly  attributed 
'  by  Richard  ". 

About  half  a  century  before  Chrift  the  Carnabii  of  Chefture, 
as  I  have  ^formerly,  fhewn,  entered  the  country  of  the  Ordovices 
and  fubdned  the  county  of  Shrewsbury.  Upon  this  invafion  the 
Ordovices  that  lived  in  the  north  of  Shropshire  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Mediolanum  ibem  to  haye  palled  over  into  Ireland,, 
and  to  have  retained  the  memorial  of  their  origin  in  the  name  of 
their  capital,  Eblana  or  Mcdialaaum  *',  The  former  name  jevi- 
den  tly  affixed  the  new  appellation  of  Eblani  to  thet  ribe ;  and  tJ^e  latter 
feems  as  evidently  to  point  out  the  old  appellation  of  its  city* 
Thus  the  colony  of  tfce  Cantii,  wjuch  fpread  from  Trinpvantum 
or  London  over  the  reft  pf  Middieftx  and  the  whole  of  £&£» 
carried  the  narap  of  their  original  city  in  their  appellation  of 
Tt inovantes.  Thu$  the  Rkemi  of  Owl  in  {he  neighborhood 
of  Bihrac-te,  cowing  over  in  a,  eolony  to  Rrifciip,  and  ftttli^gin 
the  fouth-eaftern  parts  of  JBfirk&ire,  cpnftru&ed  the  new  city  of 
Bibrac~te  and  farmed  the  new  tribe  of  the  Bibrpc-es.  And 
thus  we  Avail  find  the  Menapti  and  others  to  have  pome  oyer 
from  particular  towns  in  Brgaio,  and  £0  have  retained  t*he  name 
of  their  original  city  in  ^he  pr$&nt  denomination  of  their  tribe. 
And  the  Guetheling  or  Watling  Street  rowft  have  be$n  con- 
ftru&ed  about  fifty  or  fixty  years  after  the  Settlement  of  thefe 
Mediolanenfes  upon  the  coaft,  and  muft  have  been  carried  from 
the  Rhutupae  of  the  Cantii  to  the  Segontium  of  the  Ordovices 
in  order  to  traffidk  with  thefe  the  tranfplanted  Ordovices  o£ 
Ireland. 

K  k  k  2  About 
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About  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  the  Brigante? 
of- Yorkshire  and  Durham,  as  I  have  fhewed  before,  invaded 
die  comities  of  Cumberland  Weftmoreland  Lancafter  and  Che- 
fter ;  and  three  new  tribes  feem  to  have  fettled  in  the  ifland* 
Thefe  are  the  Voluntii,  the  Caucii,  and  the  Coriondii.  The 
pame  of  the  Voluntii  is  a  fufficient  indication  of  their  origin 
And  the  name  of  the  Caucii  feems  equally  to  indicate  theirs, 
and  to  evince  their  derivation  from  the  Coccium  of  the  Siftuntil 
and  the  metropolis  of  Lancashire,  When  the  names  of  any 
towns  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of  Britain  are  retained  in  the  ap- 
pellations of  any  tribes  upon  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Ireland,  we 
muft  naturally  conclude  the  one  to  have  given  denomination  to 
the  ether.  And  that  the  nation  of  the  Caucii  and  the  tribe  of 
the  Menapii  were  not,  as  Richard  aflerts  them  to  be,  two  colo* 
nies  from  the  Cauchi  and  Menapii  of  Germany,  we  have  positive 
reafons  to  conclude.  All  the  tribes  of  the  ifland  muft  undoubt- 
edly have  come  originally  from  Britain?  *\  All  the  tribes  of  it* 
eaftern  (hore  in  particular  muft  undoubtedly  have  come  originally 
from  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Britain*  And  we  find  the  names  of 
places*  m  the  countries  which  both  of  the  nations-  poffefle& 
clearly  and  invariably  Gallic,  as  Modona,  Slanus,  Clone-gall 
and  Scare-watch,  Ballinacur,  Ballinderry,  Rathdurm,  Kilkenny^ 
Kilnemore,  Ballifoyle,  Kibufli,  Killeaagh,  and  Balageene  among' 
the  Menapii,  and  as  Dunum  the  metropolis  and  Oboca  the  li- 
mitary ftream,  Rathmines,  Rathgar,  Rathfarnum,  Dundrurat 
Killininy,  Keilgobbin,  Kiliternan,  Rath-Do  wne,  Killcooli,  and 
Killtemen  among  the  Ckucii.  The  Caucii  and  Menapii  there- 
fore muft  be  as  littlfe  Teutonic  in  their  origin  as  the  Damnii  and 
the  Voluntii,  muft-  as  well  as  they  have  defcended  from  the  op* 
polite  coaft  of  Britain,  and  muft  as  well  as  the  Bibroces  of 
Britain  be  derived  from  feme  town  of  a  kindred  appellation  with* 
^hemfelves*  The  Caucii  in  particular  muft  be  derived  from  the 
Coccium  of  the  Siftuntii,  a  town  the  only  one  upon  the  coaft  that 
bears  a  flmilar  appellation,  a  tribe  the  moft  likely  of  all  others  to* 

itave  fettled  immediately  to  the  ibuth  of  the  Voluntii;  and  Lanca- 

flute 
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flnre  muft  hare  fent  a  colony  of  her  children  to  plant  the  eaftern 
fhore  of  Ireland*3.  And  the  Coriondii  (I  apprehend)  were 
equally  derived  from  the  Carnabii  of  Chefhire,  the  name  being 
written  either  Carnabii,  Corinavii,  or  Corion-dii,  and  the  laft 
appellation  being  exactly  the  fame  with  the  firft,  and  only  Diu 
being  fubftituted  for  Ab  or  Av  m*. 

Thus  far  the  Britons  had  lived  unmixed  with  the  Belgx  in 
Ireland,  now  confifted  of  fcven  tribes,  and  now  poffefled  all  the 
northern  eaftern  and  central  parts  of  the  ifland.     And  thus  in- 
habited only  by  the  genuine  Britons,  the  ifland  naturally  received 
an  appellation  additional  to  its  original  name.  This  was  not,  like 
that,  deduced  merely  from  its  pofition  with  refpeA  to  Britain, 
but  was  borrowed  from  the  one  common  denomination  of  its 
pofleflbrs.  This  was  the  appellation  of  Inis-Fael  or  Inis-Fallin  *5, 
the  ifland  of  the  Fael,  Faell-in,  or  Gauls,    The  F,  V>  and  Win 
the  Celtic  language  are  equivalent  letters  *%  and  Fael,  Vael,  and 
Wall  all  equally  exprefs  the  one  denomination  of  the  Britonsr 
Thus  among  the  Britons  of  Wales  we  have  Cad-Fael-Hydr  ox 
Cad^Wal-adr,  Hy-Fael  or  Ho-Wel,  and  Di-ofna-Faei  or  Dyfh- 
Wall  %\     And  the  denomination  of  the  Britons  among  their  own 
tribes  and  in  all  the.  neighbouring  nations  was  popularly  Gall 
or  Wall.     Hence  the  Saxon  Chronicle  mentions  frequently  the 
troops  under  Hengift  and  under  ./Ella,  loon  after  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war  with  the  Britons,  to  have  routed  the  Wealasr 
Wylifhe,  or  Welch  in  Kent  and  in  Spflex,",    And  hence  the 
Britons  of  the  Highlands  denominate  themfelves  the  Caelic  or 
Gallic,  and  the  Britons  of  Ireland  entitle  themfelves  the  Eirin^ 
ach  or    Irifh  Caelic,    even  to  the  prefent  period-    This   ap- 
pellation, which  extended  over  all  our  iflands  and  over  a  con* 
fiderable  portion  of  the  continent,  has  been  frequently  explained 
by  the  critics  both  at  home  and  abroad,   but  ftill  lies  hid  in  its 
own  original  obfcurity.     The  genuine  import  of  the  word  how- 
ever feeems  pretty  obvious  to  an  attentive  mind.     And  I  fhaU 
endeavour  to  throw  a  ftronger  light  upon  is*    The  Irifh  and 
the  Highlanders,  as  I  have  already  remarked,,  reciprocally  deno- 
minate- 
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minate  themfelves  by  the  general  title  of  Gael,  Cael,  or  Gauls. 
But  they  alfo  denominate  themfelves,  and  -  the  Welch  equally 
denominate  them  both  and  originally  denominated  themfcdves  *% 
by  the  general  title  of  Guidhyl  Guethel  and  Gathel.  And  this 
appellatipn  is  certainly  the  origin  of  the  other*  The  interme- 
diate th  being  left  quiefcent  in  die  pronunciation,  Gathel  is  im-^ 
mediately  formed  into  Gael.  Such  a  quiefcence  in  general  ap- 
pears from  the  Irifh  langnage  at  prefent  to  have  been  once 
very  frequent  in  the  Britifh.  And  this  quiefcence  in  particular 
appears  a&ually  in  ufe  among  the  Britons.  That  the  interme- 
diate th  in  general  was  aftually  melted  away  in  the  pronunci- 
ation, is  plain  from  the  Britifh  appellation  of  a  fortrefs,  Kadair 
and  Kathair,  which  is  now  refolved  into  Kaer  and  Gaer,  and 
from  the  names  of  Cathbait  Cruthgall  Skhfadda  and  the  like, 
pronounced  Cabait  Crugall  and  Sifadda  in  the  Hollands  at  pre* 
fent.  And  this  Britifh  mode  of  pronunciation  is  even  retained 
in  the  provincial  Englifh  of  the  prefent  day,  Burthen  being 
equally  in  Wales  and  in  Lancashire  contra£ed  into  Burn,  the 
names  of  Rauthmell  and  Withnell  being  popularly  pronounced 
Raumell  and  Winell  in  Lancashire,  and  Them  Boatfwain 
Southwold-Bay  Northwood  and  Southton  being  everywhere 
colloquially  reduced  into  'Em  Bofon  Sole-Bay  Norwood  and 
Sutton.  That  this  intermediate  th  in  particular  was  antiently 
melted  away  in  the  pronunciation,  is  more  plain  from  the  an- 
tient  appellation  of  a  tliftri&  in  Caledonia,  which  was  antiently 
written  Ar-Gathel,  but  is  now  written  becaufe  it  has  been  al* 
ways  pronounced  Ar-Gael  or  Ar-Gyle.  And  the  ih  is 
aftually  loft  in  the  pronunciation  both  of  the  Irifh  and  of 
the  Highlanders  to  the  prefent  moment,  and  Gathel  is  a&ually 
founded  by  both  to  the  prefent  moment  fimilarly  to  the  other, 
appellation  of  Gael 3P.  The  Cekic  name  of  ifJuidhyi  Gue- 
thel or  Gathel  therefore  was  originally  the  fame  with  the  Celtic 
appellation  of  Cael  Gael  or  Gaul,  and  the  a&ual  parent  of  it. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  quiefcent  letters  are  frequently  transfer-. 

♦    -red 
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red  from  the  middle  to  the  conclufion  of  the  word,  where  the 
letters  are  no  longer  quiefcent ;  and  as  Needle  is  changed  into 
Neeld  in  Lancafhire,  as  Kathair  is  formed  intoCarth  and  Garth, 
fo  Gathd  is  changed  into  Galath.  And  we  fee  the  fad  direct- 
ly exemplified  in  the  Gael  of  the  continent  being  fo  frequently 
denominated  Galatae  by  the  antients.  Gathel  Gael  and  Galath 
therefore  are  all  one  and  the  fame  flexible  and  varying  appella- 
tion* And  the  appellation  fignifies  merely  the  Woodlanders. 
Guedh  and  Goed  import  a  wood  among  the  Armoricans  and  the 
Welch,  *ind  Guylh-t  and  Guel-z  fignifies  a  man  of  the  Guy  lb 
Ouel  or  wood ;  all  o(  them  the  evident  remains  of  the  antient 
Guidhil  or  Guethel  a  wood.  Coil,  the  fame  with  the 
.Guylh  of  the  Welch,  and  anfwering  to  Gael  and  Gael,  is  the 
cuftomary  term  for  a  Wood  among  the  Irifh  and  the  High- 
landers at  prefent.  And  Gulad  occurs  in  Gulad*aedh  the  Welch 
for  a  woodlander,  and  Kelyd  appears  in  Kelydhon  the  Britifh 
for  woods,  correfponding  to  Galath  and  Gakt,  and  fignify- 
iag  with  them  a  wood-  The  celebrated  appellations  therefore  of 
Gathel-iGall-iGalat-reCakt-es  An»Galit-es  and  Celt-ae  fignify 
iflifcrely  a  wood*  And  bearing  xhe  Celtic  prefix,  before  them  which 
is  ufcd  ia  the  aatient  hifhsry  of  Ireland  to  the  prefent  period,  as 
Fir*Bolg  and  Pir*Dinmon,  and  which  muft  have  been  previ- 
oofly  ufed  in  more  than  half  the  national  appellations  of  Britain, 
as  Fir-Cant,  Fir-Trinovapt,  Fir-Cartiabf  Fir-Voki*,  Fir-Si~ 
ituhtkf,  aud  various  others,  ail  thefe  appellations,  Fk-Gathel, 
Fir-Gael*  and  Fir-Galat,  rauft  have  impeated  merely  the  Man 
of  the  Wood.  But  in  one  national  denomination  of  the  very 
fame  origin  the  termination  is  a  little  different,  becaufe  the  word 
is  in  the  pktral  number,  Keiyd  or  Cakd  lengthens  ititb  Kelyd- 
on  or  Caled-on  woods.  Thus  Caledon  became  the  antient  ap- 
pellation for  all  the  exteniive  forefts  of  the  Gatheli  and  the  Galli 
in  the  provinces  of  Britain.  Thus  Fir-Cafedon  or  Caledon-es 
became  equally  the  antient  appellation  for  the* Gathel  and  the 
Gael  of  the  Highlands,  And  thro  Cakdooitts  became  occa- 
J  fionally 
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tonally  among  the  Romans  ah  appellation  equivalent  to  Britarv* 
micus,  and  was  applied  equally  with  it  to  all  the  Gathel  and  Gael 
of  all  the  ifland  *. 

But  about  forty-five  years  after  the  Chriftian  epoch,  when 
Vefpafian  attacked  the  Proper  Belgae,  the  Durotriges,  and  the 
Damnonii,  fought  thirty  battles  with  them  and  took  more  than 
twenty  of  their  towns  *\  many  of  the  Belgae  would  naturally 
put  to  fea  from  the  coafts  of  Dorfetfhire  Devonshire  Somerfet  and 
Cornwall,  and  fteer  for  the  fbuthern  coafts  of  Ireland ia.  That 
the  Belgae  or  Fir-Bolg  were  fettled  in  feveral  colonies  upon  the 
fbuthern  fliore  of  the  ifland,  is  fufficiently  evident  upon  the  face 
of  the  Irifh  hiftory.  That  the  Belgae  or  Fir-Bolg  came  gene- 
rally from  the  coafts  of  Devonfhire  Cornwall  and  South-Somer- 
fetfhire,  or  the  extended  dominions  of  the  Damnonii,  is  equally 
evident  from  their  other  appellation  of  Fir-Damnon  among  the 
Irifh. 

The  firft  body  of  the  Belgae  that  landed  in  Ireland  was  a 
finall  embarkation  from  Inis-huna  or  the  green-ifland  *\  This 
is  fuppofed  by  Macpherfon  to  be  fome  part  of  the  great  ifland  of 
Britain  and  fomewhere  upon  the  fouth-weftern  coaft  of  it.  But 
as  the  name  demonstrates  it  to  have  been  an  ifland,  fo  the  cir- 
cumftances  mentioned  concerning  it  evince  it  to  have  been  a 
confiderable  ifland  at  the  point  of  Cornwall.  It  is  plainly  im- 
plied to  have  been  an  ifland  eminent  for  its  arts  of  navigation, 
and  is  exprefsly  declared  to  be  feparated  from  another  land  by 
a  narrow  tempeftuous  frith  and  to  ftand  at  the  meeting  of  two 
feas  **.    It  muft  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  Silley  iflands, 

*  Many  inftances  might  be  given.    But  one  will  be  fufficient.    In  an  addrefi  of  Valerius 
Flaecus  to  Vefpafian,  he  fays  thus, 

Tuque  o  Pelagi  cui  major  aperti 
Fama,  Cakdoniut  poftquam  tua  Carbata  vexit 
Oceanus,  Phrygios  prius  indignatus  Iulos. 
Here  we  fee  the  word  Galedonius  applied  even  to  the  Britifh  or  fouthern  channri»  to 
the  fea  which  is  (aid  to  have  difdained  the  yoke  of  Julius  Cacfar.    And  even  at  the  death  of 
Vefpafian  the  Romans  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  real  Caledonia  at  aS. 

the 
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thi  Cdfliteri*  of  the  PhoBftteiatts,  and  the  Silura  of  Solinus.  th* 
ifland  that  I  have  (hewn  to  have  once  exifted  near  the  weftera 
point  of  Cornwall,  to  have  been  divided  from  It  by  a  dangerous  . 
ftrait,  and  to  have  been  fihee  broken  intb  a  variety  of  (heals 
ifldts  and  rocks  ,s.  The  embarkation  was  made  under  the  con- 
duit of  Lafthon,  the  ibvereign  Of  the  £)atanoriii  or  the  (libj6& 
Carfftterides  3<\  And  the  Vodi*,  a*  we  (hall  di redly  perceive, 
muft  have  been  the  flrft  colony  of  the  Belga*  in  Ireland. 

Thcffe  muft  have  been  immediately  followed  by  the  Velabo- 
rii,  the  Lucenii,  and  the  Ibernii,  all  equally  Belgic  as  the  Vo- 
dise,  and  with  them  the  only  Belgic  colonies  that  appear  to 
have  landed  upon  the  ifland.  The  Velaborii,  Velabcri,  of 
Veliberi  5\  muft  have  been  the  Damnonian  inhabitants  of  Vo* 
liba  or  Voluba  in  Cornwall Ji,  Volub-er-ii  fignifying  the  men  of  # 
Voluba.  The  Lucenii  muft  have  been  the  Damnonian  inhabi- 
tants of  Cenia  in  Cornwall  3%  Liicd  Cenia  importirig  the  people 
of  Cenia,  and  the  D  (as  I  have  (hewn)  being  quiefcent  among 
the  Iriih.  The  Ibernii  muft  have  been  derived  from  the  Iber- 
nio  of  Ravennas  and  the  prefent  Beare  in  Dorfetfliire,  and  ap- 
pear accordingly  to  have  had  a  town  denominated  Ibernio  or 
Beare  in  Ireland.  And  the  Vcklke  muft  therefore  have  been  the 
Belgae  that  came  from  the  Silley  ifland. 

Within  five  or  fix  years  after  thefe  fettlcments  of  the  Bclgg 
in  the  fbuth,  upon  the  invafion  of  the  Brigantian  territories  in 
the  year  5 1  by  Oftorius,  a  body  of  the  Brigantes  took  (hipping 
upon  our  weftem  coaft,  and  pu(hed  over  to  the  coaft  of  Ireland  3\ 
With  the  Brigantes  embarked  a  body  of  Cangi  or  Cangani  3% 
the  Cangii  of  our  Siftuntians,  as  appears  plainly  from  their  other 
appellation  of  Concangii40,  a  name  appropriate  to  the  capita! 
town  of  the  Siftuntian  Cangii  in  Britain,  and  retained  by  fbme 
of  the  inhabitants  of  it  on  their  removal  into  Ireland.  And 
thus  the  Siftuntii,  who  had  already  planted  a  colony  upon  the 
eaftern  (hore  of  the  ifland,  now  planted  another  upon  the  weft- 
em* Th*  eaftern  coaft  was  now  nearly  occupied  from  end  to' 
end,   and  the  Brigantes  entered  upon  the  only  vacant  portion  of 

it.  Iii  thifr  fitUation,  the  Concangii  'were  forced  to  crofs  the  central 
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parts  of  the  ifland  and  the  dominions  of  the  Scoti,  and  to  fettle 
upon  the  weftera  ihore.  And  with  both  or  about  the  fame  period 
perhaps  came  the  Auterii .. 

About  the  year  76  probably ,.  when  Julius  Frontinus  fubdued 
the  Silures  and  their  fubje&  Dimetae,„the  MenapiL  came  into  Ire- 
land ;  the  Dimetae  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Menapia  or  St.  Da- 
vidts  pafling  over  to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Ireland,,  and  erecting 
another  Menapia  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  The  Coriondii 
were  in  all  probability  poffefl'ed  of  the  coaft  before,  as  the  Con- 
cangii  in  5 1  found  the  eaftern  ihore  already  occupied.  And  the 
Menapii  muft  have  attacked  the  inhabitants,  have  diflodged  them 
from  the  coaft*  and  have  driven  them  beyond  the  Slane.  There*, 
confined  too  much  by  the  Barrow  on  the  weft,  they  extended 
themfelves  to  the  norths  and  ftretched  alang  the  back  of  the 
JLiffy  to  the  Boyne. 

And  about  the  year  r  40  probably,  certainly  before  the  period 
of  Ptolemy's  geography,  upon  the  expedition  of  Lollius  into  Ca- 
ledonia and  his  great  fucceffcs  in  Vefpafiana,  the  Venicnii  and 
the  Hardinii  came  into  Ireland,,  and  fettled  upon  the  north*- 
weftern  coaft.  The  latter  were  certainly  derived,  as  their  name 
evinces,  from  Arden,  Harden,  or  Caledonia.  .  And  both  were 
evidently  of  the  fame  kindred,  being  called  together  the  two 
Venicnian  tribes,  and  being  together  fubjeft  to  their  one  me- 
tropolis in  the  country  of  the  Hardinii. 

In  this  ftate  of.  the  ifland,  the  Belgae  being  confined  by  the 
Brigantes  on  fhe  north-eaft  the  Scoti  on  the  north  and  the 
-Cangani  and  Auterii  on  the  north-weft,  and  die  only  unoccu- 
pied part  of  the  coaft  lying  dire&ly  beyond  both  the  laft,  ir> 
Mayo  Sligo  Letrim ,  Rofcommon  and  Fermanagh,,  their  colo- 
nies, more  populous  than  the  others  (as  the  fequel  of  the  hiftory 
demonftrates),  foon  began  to  raife  commotions  in  the  ifland,. 
and  feized  the  large  vacant  extent  of  the  weftern  coaft  4\  Thejr 
muft  therefore  have  crofted  the  Shannon,  have  entered  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cangahi  and  Auterii,  and  have  fubdued  them  both*. 
Iftheyhadnot  fubdued  them,  they  could  not  have  proceeded 
to  the  north,  and  have  fettled  under  the  abovementioned  appeU 
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lation  of  Nagnatae  in  the  long  extent  of  the  abovementioned 
counties.  And  if  the  other  tribes  of  the  Britons  had  not  feen 
tome  particular  inftances  of  the  old  encroaching  fpirit  of  the 
Belgae  in  Ireland,  flow  as  the  Britons  ever  were  to  unite-  in 
xone  common  caufe,  they  would  not  have  combined  fb  readily 
and  fo  heartily  as  we  fhall  foon  fee  them  combine  agaiuft  the 
TBelgae. 

In  this  new  ftate  of  the  ifland,  the  Belgae  pofleffed  the  whole 
counties  of  Cork  Kerry  and  Limerick  in  Munfter,  the  counties 
of  Clare  Galway  Mayo  Sligo  Rofcommon,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  Letrim,  in  Connaught,  and  a  part  of  Fermanagh  county  in 
Ulfter  ;  and  the  Britons  occupied  the  reft  of  Ulfter,  all  Lei  li- 
fter, and  a  part  of  Munfter:  the  barriers  betwixt  them  being  the 
river  of  Blackwater,  the  mountains  of  Tipperary,  the  courfe  of 
the  Shannon,  and  the  length  of  Logh  Erne*  The  two  nations 
were  now  pretty  equally  oppofed,  the  Britons  poflefling  moft 
land,  and  the  Belgae  being  the  moft  populous.  And  a  general 
war  immediately  enfued.  The  fame  chief  who  had  conduced 
the  new  colony  acrofs  the  Shannon  was  ftill  the  a&ive  fbvereign 
of  them4*.  The  war  muft  have  commenced  therefore  within 
a  few  years  after  that  expedition  j  and  as  Trathal  the  fon  of 
Trenmor  was  then  upon  the  throne  of  the  Creones 4J,  it  muft  have 
begun  about  the  year  1 60  or  1 70,  And  it  lafted  with  many  in- 
temiiflions  and  various  fucce&  for  more  than  an  hundred  years. 

The  Belgae  were  much  better  fitted  for  a  general  war  than  the 
Britons.  They  were  fubjeft  to  one  governor,  a  defcendant  from 
the  original  condu&or  of  the  Belgae  into  Ireland,  the  here- 
ditary monarch  of  the  Nagnatae,  and  the  hereditary  Pendragon 
of  the  tribes  4V  "  The  chiefs  of  the  fbuth  gathered  round  the 
"  echoing  (hield  of  Crothar,  the  king  of  Alnecma,  and  thefirft 
"  of  the  race  of  Bolga45."  And  Alnecma  or  Nagnata  is  there- 
fore in  the  Geography  of  the  cotemporary  Ptolemy  diftinguiihed 
above  all  the  cities  of  Ireland  by  the  peculiar  and  appropriate 
chara&er  of  woXtg  Birumpos  or  illuftrious  city. ,  The  Britops  (the 
Hardinii,  the  Venicnii,  and  the  Robogdii,  pretty  certainly)  were 
defeated  by  the  Belgae,  and  the  country  "was  overrun 46.     In  di- 
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flxipfs  they  applied  far  affiftance  to  Caledonia,  the  land  "  of  thp 
race  of  their  fathers  4V*  Affiftance  came.  Gouar,  the  fecpncj 
fon  of  Trenmor,  headed  the  troops  4\  And  the  invaders  were 
repelled  49. 

The  advantages  of  the  Belgic  form  of  government  had  now 
befen  experimentally  perceived,  and  an  immediate  union  appearr 
ed  neceffary  among  the  difperfed  tribes  of  the  Britons.  "  The 
nations  gathered  in  Ullin"  or  Ulfter50,  and  refblved  to  ap- 
point a  pendragon.  And  they  unanimoufly  nominated  Conar  ty 
the  office,  a  chief  nearly  allied,  as  he  muft  have  been51*  to  the 
Venicnian  and  Robogdian  monarchs,  an  hero  full  of  glory  fof 
his  former  as  ^yell  as  his  late  fucceffes  in  war5%  and  the  only 
dictator  by  whom  they  might  be  fore  to  derive  foccoui?  fropx  Ca*r 
ledonia  upon  any  future  emergency*  Conar  was  inverted  with 
a  military  authority  over  all  the  tribes  of  the  Britons  ;  and  th^ 
office  was  descendible  to  his  heirs.  The  Britons,  like  the  Caler 
do&ians  before  them,  were  embodied  together  under  the  one 
Celtic  appellation  of  all  the  Britons.  The  Britons,  like  the  CV 
Jedonians  before  them,  were  incorporated  i«to  ose  monarchy 
voder  the  more  diftktguifiiisg  denomination  of  tjheir  principal 
tribe.  By  the  former  they  were  denominated  Gafchel  Gael  or 
Gauls,  as  I  have  already  fhewn*  By  the  latter  they  were  en- 
titled Scutte  or  Scoti,  as  the  progrefs  of  the  hiftory  and  the  a*> 
counts  of  Bede  inform  us.  Temora,  a  town  in  the  country  of 
the  Eblani,  and  the  prefent  Terah  in  the  county  of  Eaft-Meath,. 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  confederated  tribes.  And  this  & 
exprefsiy  denominated  by  Bede  the  metropolis  of  the  Scots  s3~     . 

Thus  unksd^  they  were  foon  attacked  by  the  Beigat.  Sueccf* 
attended  the  attack.  The  Britons  were  mfuctd  to  great  dtftrefe. 
Conar  was  obliged  to  foJacit  affiftance  from  Caledonia  Ai&baee 
came.  The  tide  of  fuccefs  was  turned.  The  Belgft  wane  de* 
Abated.     And  the  country  was  recovered  '*.. 

Unlucky  a*  thefe  expedition?  had  hitherto  been*  the  W^ 
were  a&uated  with  too  encroaching  a  ipirit  to  be  lpqg  «£  §?&*+ 
Cwar  dkd  foon  after  the  UA  f  xp^dki^),  Cftrfljae  his.  feft  (m> 
ce^<^him;<*pd^ew»s«ow^je4^.  The  Ifelgfe  ward*?*  wkb  * 
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Urge  army  into  the  country  of  the  Britons,  conduced  by  their 
king  Colculla.  Cormac  in  vain  refitted  his  efforts,  He  was 
greatly  diftreft.  He  applied  to  his  fecond  couiin  Fingal,  the 
young  fovereign  of  Morven  and  pendragon  of  Caledonia.  Fin- 
gal (ent  him  a  body  of  auxiliaries..  The  auxiliaries  and  the* 
principals  were  both  defeated  by  the  Belgae.  The  young  mo- 
narch came  over  in  perfon.  His  army  confifted  only  of  three* 
hundred  men.  He  was  joined  by  a  new  army  of  the  Britons. 
At  the  head  of  both  he  attacked  the  vi&orious  Belgse.  They 
were  not  able  to  withftand  him.  Colculla  was  ffaia  by  the  hanc£ 
of  FingaL   And  all  his  army  was  difperfed  $6. 

This  blow  was  a  fevere  one  to  the  Belgae.  It  damped  their* 
tnterprizing  fpirit  for  many  years.  And  the  Britons,  content 
to  repel  the  invaders,  and  the  infant  weaknefs  of  many  of  their 
tribes  requiring  the  repofe  of  peace,  carried  not  the  war  after 
them,  and  invaded  not  the  Belgic  regions^  And  the  peace  ap- 
pears to.  have  lafted  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Cormac 
through  the  whole  reigns  of  Cairbre  and  Artho  his  lucceflbrs 
and  for  feme  time  during  the  minority  of  Cormac  the  fecond 
the  fen  of  Artho.  Recovered  by  fb  long  a  peace  and  a&uatcd: 
by  their  former  Ipirit,  the  Belgae  made  another  effort  about  the" 
year  260.  ft  was  their  laft.  It  was  a  bloody  one.  It  decidecfc 
the  fate  of  the  ifland. 

The  Belgae  under  the  conduft  of  Torlath  advanced  into  the- 
Sritiih  territories.,  Cuchullm  met  them  with  the  Britons.  Thejr 
fought.  Torlath  and  Cuchullin  were  killed.  But  the  Bclgasl- 
were  routed  5\  The  Belgae  advanced  with  another  army.  It  was- 
ferprized  by  the  Britons  in  the  night  and  defeated  *•.  But  the. 
enemy,  making  a  forced  march  with  a  third'  army  to-Temora! 
in  Eaft-Meath,  ferprized  the  capita!,  feized  the  youiig  monarch, 
and  put  him  to  death  **.  The  army  of  the  Britons  marched 
with  great  expedition  to  prevent  it.  ft  came  too  late.  It  was^ 
evetwhelmed  with  aftoniihment  at  the  event.  An4  it  immedi- 
ately  difperfed  6\  The  Belgae  everywhere  recovered  themfefvesr 
took  advantage  <*f  the  cettfofion,  and  wader  the  command  of  their 
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king  Cairbar  and  his  brother  Cathmor  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  whole  country  c\ 

In  this  exigence,  the  Caledonian  monarch,  now  advanced  ia  ' 
years,  came  over  again.  And  -with  him  came  again  fuccefs. 
Cairbar  lay  with  his  army  upon  the  cpafl  to  prevent  his  landing. 
The  army  was  rotated  and  Cairbar  killed.  Cathmor  marched  up 
and  attacked  the  victorious  troops.  And  Cathmor  and  all  hi* 
.army  fell 6J. 

In  this  defeat  the  royal  line  of  Larthon  feems  to  have  been 
deftroyecL  The  Belgae  would  naturally  fell  iato  confufion. 
And  the  Britons  would  as  naturally  take  advantage  of  it.  The. 
Belgaej  weakened  by  many  defeats,  and  moil  probably  without 
a  monarch,  would  be  now  attacked  by  the  Britons,  flufhed 
with  vi&ory,  united  under  one  head,  Ferad-artho  6%  and  taught 
by  fad  experience  to  profecute  an  offenfive  war.  And  in  thefe; 
circumftances  the  Belgae  would  certainly  be  reduced  by  the  Bri-. 
tons.  So  reduced  they  pretty  certainly  were  at  this  period.  So 
reduced  they  undoubtedly  were  within  fifty  or  fixty  years  after 
it.  In  the  year  320  the  Britons,  no  longer  requiring  afliftance. 
from  the  Caledonians,  fent  a  body  of  the  iflanders  into  Caledo- 
nia, and  even  fix^d  a  confiderable  colony  within  it65. 

This  great  revolution  in  the  internal  condition  of  Ireland 
muft  have  given  the  ifland  a  new  name  arid  a  new  figure  in  Eu- 
!rope.  It  naturally  afiumed  a  new  importance,  being  now  for 
ithe  firft  time  united  under  one  head.  And  it  naturally  adopted 
the  appellation  which  the  confederated  Britons  had  preyioufly 
borne,  and  which  the  vi&ors  muft  have  neceflarily  communi- 
cated to  the  vanquifhed.  Thus,  together  with  the  Brit  if  h  tribes 
and  among  fonje  barbarous  nations  upon  the  ocean,  we  find  the, 
Scotiae  gentes  or  the  tribes  of  the  Scots  enumerated  by  Porphyry 
about  the  year  270  6\  Thus  we  fee  the  Scoti  or  the  Irifli  fixing 
a  fettlement  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of  Caledonia  in  the  year 
320  *7,  and  ravaging  the  Roman  provinces  about  360  6\  And 
thus  we  find  abfblutely  the  whole  number  of  the  Irifli  tribes 
denoted  by  the  appellation  of  Scoti  before  the  conclufion  of  the, 

fourth  century 6p. 
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The  firft  entrance  of  the  Scots  into  Britain  was  in  the  year 
.320 ;  and  a  considerable  body  of  them  then  fettled  in  Caledonia  7<V 
in  the  country  of  the  Deucaledones,.  and  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Creones  ".     They  came  not  upon  any  hoftile  expedition* 
This  the  great  connexion  that  had*  fubfifted  betwixt  the  Scots 
and  the  Creones,  this  the  frequent  reinforcements  that  had  been- 
fent  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  this  the  near  alliance  of  the 
Scottiftv  and  the  Creonian  monarchy  muft  have  effectually  for- 
bidden.    They  came  not  merely  upon  an  invitation  from  the 
Caledonians  and  only  wkh  a  defign  to  engage  in  the  wars  with* 
them.     Had  they  come  only  with  this  defign,  they  would  have 
regularly  lent  their  affiftance,  and  they  would  never  have  re- 
ceived any  Settlements.     They  muft  therefore  have  crofted  the 
fea  from  Ireland  upon  another  defign;     And  it  was  in  all  probab- 
ility this.     The  kings  of  Ireland  being  equally  with  the  mo- 
Barchs  of  the  Creones  defcended  from  Trenmor,  and  the  elder' 
-Hne  of  Trenmor  undoubtedly  failing  in  Offian,  "the  laftof  the 
-**  race  of  Fingal  7%"  the-  crown  of  the  Creones  muft  have  de*- 
volved  to  the  younger  line,  the  family  of  Conar,  and  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Ireland.     Offian  lived  long  after  the  reft*  of  the  family, 
long  after  Fingal  had  "  fallen  afleep  with  his  race  of  battle,"  as  he 
had  feen  a  new  race  a  rife  that  "  marked  no  years  with  their - 
"deeds  75."     He    muft  have   died   therefore  in   air  advanced- 
old  age^    and  about  the  year  320.     The  monarch  of  Ireland^ 
would  immediately  take  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom,  and  would 
naturally  give  it  as  an  appenage  to  one  of  his  fons.  The  monarch 
of  Ireland  accordingly  fent  Fergus  with  a  body'of  troops  and: 
the  authority  of  a  fovereign  7\     And' he  landed,  took  pofleflion* 
of  the  crown,  and  fettlfcd  his  Scots  in  the  country  7V 

Thus  fixed  in  Caledonia,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
arid ' with  the  full  confent  of  the  natives,  the  Scots  readily  joined  ^ 
the  Pi£s  in  their  incurfrons  into  the  Roman  provinces/    Ih  368' 
"the  Pi  As -in  general,  the  Attacotti  in  particular,  and  the  Scots- 
confederated  with  both,  harraffed  Valfentia  with  perpetual '  in- 
roads 75.  And  thus  they  continued  to  aft  ever  afterwards,  jointly 
erofling  the  Cluyd  in  their  curroghs,  jointly  overrunning  Valentia 
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and  -penetrating  i»to  Maxima,  and  jointly  beginning  the  great 
^era  of  calamities  which  appears  ib  fadly  confpicuous  in  the  fuc- 
<eeding  hiftory  af  Roman  Britain  of  Lancashire  and  of  Man- 
cheiier. 


1  Richard  p.  43.  and  Ptolemy.—*  Richard's  Map,  — *  Richard9 s 
Map.  This  ihews  the  Ifamnum  Promotltorium  and  the.  Vinde- 
rius  flu.  to  have  been  tranfpofcd  in  Ptolemy.  Laberus  derived 
its  name  afluredly,  not,  as  Baxter  has  wildly  deduced  it,  from 
Lhavar  Sermo  vel  Concio,  but  from  Labhar  the  chara&eriftick 
of  a  rWer,  fignifying  Noify,  and  importing  its  fttuation  on  a 
river.—4  Eblana  muft  have  been  alfo  fpoken  D-Eblana,  as  we 
have  Avon  and  D-Avon  for  the  fame  appellation ;  and  Eb-lan 
or  Deb-Ian  fignifies  the  Fortrefs  on  the  Water.—**  Richard  and 
Ptolemy  for  Modona  and  Menapia,  and  the  biographers  of  Saint 
Patrick  for  Shnus. — 6  Richard's  Map.— 1  Richard's  Map. — *  Pto- 
lemy.—9 Ptolemy  and  Richard's  Map.—*0  Richard's  Map.*— Pto- 
lemy  calls  them  Erdinii.  —  "  Richard's  Map  and  Ptolemy.*— 
**  Offian  voL  iL  p.  36* —  u  Richard's  Map  of  Ireland  has  fome 
inaccuracies  in  it.  And  Dr.  Stukeley's  Copy  has  more.  The 
river  Buvinda,  which  is  given  in  Richard's  description  to  the 
Voluntii  and  muft  have  been  their  fbuthern  boundary,  is  given 
in  Richard's  Map  to  the  Eblani,  and  thefe  are  planted  to  the 
north  as  well  as  to  the  Couth  of  it.  The  fbuthern  border  of  the 
Eblani,  which  muft  affuredly  have  run  along  the  Liffy,  is  car- 
ried below  it.  The  fbuthern  border  of  the  Gaucii,  which  was 
certainly  along  the  Oboca,  is  alfo  carried  below  it.  The  Cori- 
ondii  are  placed  too  far  to  the  weft.  The  Menapii  are  carried 
to  the  Barrow.  The  Brigantes  are  pufhed  beyond  it.  And  the 
Scoti,  who  ihould  be  all  to  the  eaft  of  the  Shannon,  are  all 
placed  to  the  weft  of  it.  Dr.  Stukeley  has  copied  moil  of  thefe 
xniftakes,  and  added  others.  He  has  fuffered  moil:  of  the  names 
to  be  disfigured  by  die  negligence  of  the  engraver,  Vodia?  being 
changed  into  VocJiae,  Sena  into  Lena,  Argita  ioto  Argela,  Da* 
raboaa  into  Danaebona,  &c.  He  has  omitted  feveral  names  an4 
z  places; 
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places;  thcnames  of  the  river  Libnius  and  of  the  towns  Nagnata  and 
Robogdium ;  and  the  Vodhim  Promontorium,  the  Benifamnium 
Proraontorium,and  thelnfulaVenicnia,  And  the  Voluntii  are  brought 
down  only  to  the  river  Deva,  the  Eblani  are  fixed  in  all  the  country 
betwixt  the  Deva  and  theBuvinda,and  the  Rhebius  Lacus  is  carried 
too  far  to  the  north  of  the  Magnus  Sinus, — ,4  Richard  p.  50.  A.  M. 
3650. — ,5  P.  42.  Richard  :  Certiffimum  eft  Damnios,  Voluntios* 
Brigantes,  Cangos,  aliafque  nationes,  origine  fuifle  Britannic!, 
quae  ed  poftea  [poft  Scotos]  trajecerunt.  — ,6  Iwerddon  is  the 
name  of  Ireland  among  the  Welch  at  prefent,  Iuer  Ton  or  Tan* 
the  Weftern  country.  — I7  Richard  p.  42.  Quae  ed — trajecerunt, 
poftquam  Divitiacus — vel  duces  alii  vi&ores  illis  domi  tumultunr 
fecerant :   And  p.  50,  Circa  haec  tempora.  - —  ,J  Richard  p.  50  ; 
In  Hiberntam  commtgrarunt  eje&i  a  *Belgis  Britones,  ibique  fedes 
pofuerunt,  ex  illo  tempore  Scotti  appellati :   And  Macpherfbn  in 
Oflian  voL  i.  p.  130.  and  vol.  ii.  Preface  p.  v. — '*  Agric.  Vit.  c.  24. 
A  legion  and  a  tolerable  number  of  auxiliaries  were  then  juftly 
deemed  fufficient  to  reduce  the  ifland,  fb  thinly  was  the  country 
inhabited*  fb  much  were  moft  of  the  colonies  in  their  infancy, 
and  fb  little  were  they  united  together. — *°  P.  42.  Certiffimum 
cift  Damnios,  Voluntios,  Brigantes,  Cangos,  aliafque  nationes 
origine  fuiffe  Britannica,  quae  ed  poftea  [poft  Scotos]  trajecerunt, 
poftquam  vel  Divitiacus,  vel  Claudius,  vel  Oftorius,  vel  duees 
alii  viftores  illis  domi  tumultum  fecerant  :  And  p.  45.  Non  pof» 
fum  non  in  hoc  loco  monere,  Damnios,  Voluntios,  Brigantes,  & 
Cangianos,  omnes  fruifle  Britannieae  originis  nationes,  quae  cum 
vel  ab  hofte  finitimo  non  daretur  quies,  vel  tot  tantaque  exige- 
rcntur  tributa  quibus  folvendis  fe  impares  intelligerent,-— in  hanc 
terram  trajecerunt. — ai  Richard  p.  44.  Mediolanum.— M  Diodo* 
rus  p,  355.     And  fee  Camden  c.  1314.  —  *3  So  Charaticus  is 
called   by  the  Welch  Caradoc  and  Caradauc,  fb  Cadwallon  or 
Cadwallaun,  fo  a  river  in  Somerfetfhire  Thone  and  Taun,  and 
Maur  or  Mor,   Great,  and  an  hundred  others*    Thus  alfb  in 
I*ancafhire  particularly  one  river  is  popularly  called  and  writ* 
ten  Laun  or  Lon,  and  our  own  Tame  h  called  by  the  natives 
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and  written  in  records  both  Taum  and  Tom.  — *4  The  Carnabii 
are  more  ftrangely  denominated  Cornini  by  Ravennas. — *5  Offian: 
vol.  i.  p.  5.  An  iflet  in  the  lake  of  Killarney  is  ftill  called  lnife- 
Fallin.— a6  Mona  p.  305.— *7  P.  302.  ibid.—48  P.  14.— *9  Camden 
c.  808.  and  Mona  p.  27. —  °  Offian  vol.  i.  p.  3,  7,  148,  vol.  ii. 
p.  72,  and  Crit.  DiflT.  p.  97.  — 3I  Suetonius  p.  240.  Oxon.  He 
ipeaks  of  them  only  as  two  dates.  And  Richard  does  the  fame, 
calling  all  the  fouthern  tribes  from  Kent  or  Suflex  (p.  18.)  to  the 
Land's  End  by  the  two  appellations  of  the  Belgae  and  the  Dam- 
uonii  (p.  17.)  — lx  Richard  p.  42.  Claudius. —  "  Offian  vol,  ii. 
p.  129  and  131. — 3+  Offian  vol.  ii.  p.  143  and  145.— "  Ch.  xi.f.  2. 
— i6  Offian  p.  131.  vol.  ii. — 37  Richard  and  Ptolemy. — s8  Richard 
Iter  16. — 39  Richard  p.  51.  A.  M.  4050.  Circa  hax  tempora,  re- 
li&a  Britannia,  Cangi  &  Brigantes  in  Hiberniam  commigra- 
runt,  fedefque  ibi  pofuerunt :  And  p.  42.  Oftorius. — 4°  Richard 
p.  43.  —  4l  Offian  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  —  4*  Ibid.  —  3  P.  30.  — 
44  P.  130  and  36.— 45  P.  36  and  37.— 46  P.  37  and  38.— 47  P.  38 
and  31.— 48  Ibid.—49  P.  38.— 50  P.  31.— 5I  Ibid.  "  The  king  of 
"  the  race  of  their  fathers."  — 5X  P.  30,  —  $5  Themoria,  civitas 
ubi  etiam  tunc  Regni  Scotorum  erat  caput,  S.  Patricii  Vita, 
p.  316.  torn.  iii.  in  Bedae  Opera  omnia,  Bafil.  1563 ;  and  Waraei 
Ant.  Hib.  London  1654.  c.  22.  p.  95.  —  54  Offian  vol.  i.  P.  31 
and  32.—"  Vol.  ii.  p.  58  and  66. — 56  Vol.  ii.  p.  58,  59,  66,  67,  and 
68.—"  Vol.  ii.  P.  18  and  141.— 58  Vol.  i.  p.  151,  &c— s*  P.  166/ 
— *°  Vol.  ii.  p.  21  and  22,  and  Themoria  civitas  ubi  etiam  tunc 
regni  Scotorum  erat  caput  (Bede's  Patricii  Vita  p.  316). — 
•;  Vol.  i.  p.  166.— 6a  P.  166.  vol.  i.  be.  —  63  Vol.  ii.  p.  6—15 
and  p.  23  and  149. — 64Vol.  ii.  p.  155.  He  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Cairbar  (p.  141.  vol.  ii.),  and  uncle  to  the  lately  murdered 
Cormac. —  *5  Richard  p.  $3.  A.  M.  4320.  Du&u  Regis  Ferguflii 
in  Britanniam  tranfeunt  Scotti,  ibique  fedem  figunt  —  *6  Jerom 
iftEpift.  ad  Ctefiphontem. — 61  Richard  p.  $3. — 6  A.  Marcellinus 
lib.  xxvii.  c.  8.  —  69  Ware's  Patricii  Opufcula  (London  1656) 
p.  16,  Claudian  de  laud.  Stil.  1.  ii.  p.  140.  Elzevir  1677. 
Totam  cum  movit  Iernem  Scotus,  and  Bede's  Patricii  Vita  p.  3 1 6. 
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And  iu  Bede's  Hift.  lib  iii.  c.  3.  we  find  the  Belgae  of  the  fouth 
expreflly  denominated  Scots. — 7°  Richard  p.  53,  and  Bede's  Eccl. 
Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  1. — :I  Gildas  c.  r  1.  Scoti  a  Circio,  and  c.  15.  Trans 
Tithicjam  Vallem  ve&i — Scotorum  PiSorumque  greges,  and  Bede 
lib.  i.  c.i.  — 71  Oflian  vol.  i.  p.  236.  See  alfo  p.  48  and  59. — 
71  P.  48  and  71,  59,  81,  236,  260  and  267,  vol.  i;  and  p.  203. 
vol.  ii, — Fingal,  by  the  tradition  of  Ireland,  died  in  283.— 
74  Richard  p.  53.  And  as  the  ready  paflage  of  the  Scots  after- 
wards acrofs  the  Cluyd  into  Valentia  fufficiently  evinces,  and 
the  exprefs  aflertion  of  Bede  lib.  i.  c.  1.  confirms,  he  fettled  the 
Scots  on  the  fouth-eaftern  fide  of  his  dominions  and  in  the  pre- 
i'ent  (hire  of  Argyle.  And  the  Scots  have  always  confidercd 
Argylcfhire  as  the  feat  of  their  firft  fettlement  in  Britain.— 
7*  Ammianus  lib.  xxvii.  c.  8. 


V, 


THE  provinces  being  thus  vigoroufly  aflailed  upon  the  north 
and  eaft,  and  the  tenth  the  feventh  and  the  twentieth  legions 
being  probably  tranfported  out  of  the  ifland  at  the  fame  period, 
as  I  have  already  (hewn  the  laft  of  them  to  have  been  certainly 
refident  among  us  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  % 
the  remaining  troops  of  the  ifland  were  only  the  fixth  Vi&orious 
and  the  fecond  Auguftan  legions  and  a  body  of  auxiliaries.*  This 
body  however  was  more  than  the  regular  auxiliaries  belonging 
to  two  legions.  This  body  was  nearly  the  whole  number  be- 
longing to  four.  As  the  auxiliary  cavalry  was  double  in  num- 
ber to  the  legionary,  as  the  latter  was  fomewhat  more  than  (even 
hundred  men  to  each  legion,  and  as  the  former  was  thrown  into 
alae  or  independent  troops  of  four  or  five  hundred  men  *,  fix  alae 
muft  have  been  the  complement  of  auxiliary  horfe  for  a  couple 
of  legions.  But  the  Notitia  expreflly  mentions  eleven  bodies  of 
cavalry  in  the  ifland,  five  of  them  fpecified  as  alae,  and  the  other 
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fix  forming,  like  the  al#,  as  many  diftinft  garrifons,  and  being 
therefore  in  all  probability  nearly  equal  to  them  in  number. 
And  though,  as  I  have  formerly  (hewn  *,  fixteen  cohorts  made 
tip  the  complement  of  auxiliary  foot  for  a  couple   of  legions, 
the  Notitia  enumerates  feventeen,  and  mentions  befides  fix  teen 
auxiliary  numeri  or  bodies   that,   like  the  cohorts,  formed  as 
many  diftinft  garrifons,    and  were  therefore  in  all  probability 
nearly  equal  to  them  in  number.     The  number   of  auxiliary 
liorfe  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  the  number  of  auxiliary  foot ; 
and  both  together  compofe  pretty  nearly  the  regular  complement 
of  auxiliaries  for  four  legions.     And  the  total  amount  of  the 
forces  in  Britain  at  this  period  in  all  probability  muft  have  been 
about  twelve  thoufand  legionary  and  twenty-four  thoufand  auxi- 
liary foot,    and  about  one    thoufand   fcur  •  hundred   legionary 
and  five  thoufand  auxiliary  horfe,  or  thirty-fix  thoufand  infantry 
and  fix  or  feven  thoufand  cavalry.     Thefe,  as  I  have  previously 
evinced  4,  were  totally  inefficient  of  themfelves  to  garrifon  the 
various  ftations  of  the  country.     This  muft  have  been  never  in- 
tended.    A  confiderable  change  muft  have  been  defigned  in  the 
difpofition  of  the  forces,  and  a  new  appearance  was  a&uaUy  given 
to  the  military  afpeft  of  the   country*     The  troops  wexc  no 
longer  difpofed  in  long  lines  of  ftationary  forts,  and  no  longer 
ffenged  acrofs    the  ifiaad    in   every    dire&iou.     The    Romans 
prudently  broke  up  the  lines  of  their  encampments*  and  quar- 
tered almoft  all  their  troops  upon  the  ^northern  and  eaftern  fron- 
tiers \     The  interior  regioas  of  the  country  no  longer  required 
any  ftationary  garrifons,  fecured  from  the  fear  of  infurrefltion* 
ty  the  legionary  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  by  the  Romanized1 
diipofiticn  af  the  Britons,     And  this  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  Roman  forces  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  year  394^ 
The  Scottish  invafion  of  Roman  Britain  which  fhall  be  defcribed 
hereafter  muft  certainly  have  been  oocafioned  by  it ;.  that  invafion: 
was  made  in  the  year  395,  as  I  fhall  foon  endeavour  to  ihew? 
and  one^  winter  was  Efficient,,  and  one  winter  was  requifite,  to* 
raife  the  large  army  which  the  Scots  colle&ed  for  the  expedition*. 
In  the  year  394  therefore  the  Romans  everywhere  troke  up  the- 
5  regular 
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tegular  feries  of  their  encampments,  deferted  nearly  ail  the  fta- 
tionary  forts  in  the  center  of  the  illand  and  upon  the  weftern 
•coaft,  and  filed  off  to  the  eaftem  (bore  and  the  northern  walL 
In  the  year  394  therefore  the  Romans  broke  up  their  long-con- 
tinued encampment,  in  the  CafUe -field  and  upon  the  fite  of  the 
collegiate  church  and  collegiate  houfe  at  Manchcfter,  the  firft 
cohort  of  the  Frifini,  Frifiaci,  or  Frixagi  marching  away  into 
the  north  %  and  finally  leaving  us  juft  three  hundred  and  fifteen. 
years  from  the  original  fettlement  of  the  Romans  in  the  Caftle- 
field  and  the  original  erection  of  Mancunium.  in  the  field  of 
Aldport,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  original  con- 
ft  ruction  of  Maiicenion,  and  about  nine  hundred  from  the  origi- 
nal inhabitation  of  the  parifh  and  the  county. 
•     As  the  Romans  previoufly  carried  their  arms  into  the  medi- 
terranean parts  of  the  ifland*  they  fecured  their  conquefts  by  at 
•fine  of  forts  upon  their  northern  border,  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication; betwixt  the  conquered   and  the  unconquered  Britons,, 
and  to  prevent  aay  invafion  of  the  country  by  the  latter..    Thus* 
Oftorkis  fortified  the  ifMimus  betwixt  the  Sabriana  or  the  Severne 
and  the  Amtona  or  the  Nen,  the  Aufona  of  Richard,  and  the 
tfiver  -of  Northampton  or  North-anton,  as  South-ampton  is  de- 
nominated Qauf-entum  by  Richard  and  Antoninus,    and:  the 
greater  river  at  Southampton  is  denominated  Trif-anton' by  Pto- 
lemy ;  carrying  a  long  chain  of  forts  direftly  from  the  one  to  the 
other  \.    Thus  a.  iecond  feries  was  drawn  from  the  Eden  to  the 
Tyne,  certainly  before  the  reign  of  Hadrian,,  and  probably  in: 
the  days  of  Agricola  8.     And  thus  a  third  was  conftru&ed  cer- 
tainly by  Agricola  betwixt  the    friths  of  Forth  and  Cluyd  -V 
Thefe  lines  of   fortrefles  the   Romans    laid   out  at  their  firft 
eonqueft  of  the  country.     And  thefe  lines  they  regularly  conti- 
nued afterwards  upon  their  peaceable  fettlement  in  the  provinces.. 
But  as  the  Caledonians  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  of  Hadrian 
had  overrun  Valentia  and  penetrated^  into  Maxima I0,  pretty  cer- 
tainly avoiding  the  frequent  forts  irr  the  narrow  ifthmus  betwixt 
the  friths  by  crofltng.the  Cluyd  in  their  curroghs,  and  afterwards 
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parting  betwixt  the  fewer  forts  on  the  wider  ifthmus  of  Cum- 
berland and  Northumberland ;  Hadrian  conne&ed  the  latter  by 
ja  regular  wall  of  turf  ".     And  as  the  Brigantes  or  Britons  after- 
wards pafled  the  forts  betwixt  the  friths  *\  and  invaded  Genou- 
nia,  Ge-Nouania,    the    land    of  the  Nouanei  or  Novantes  ,3, 
Lollius  united  the  former  by  another  wall  of  turf  f\     Hadrian 
meant  not  by  the  one  ere&ion  to  refign  up  the  province  of  Va- 
lentia  to  the  power  of  the  Caledonians,  any  more  than  Severus 
meant  it  by  rebuilding  the  wall  of  ftone  15,  when  he  was  juft 
returning  from  or  was  juft  advancing  to  the  intended  fubje&ion 
x>f  all  Caledonia.     Hadrian  meant  not  by  the  one  ere&ion  to  re- 
iign  up  the  province  of  Valentia  to  the  enemy,  any  more  than 
Lollius  meant  by  the  other  to  refign  up  the  conquefts  of  Agri- 
cola  in  the  country  of  the  Horeftii,  when  he  was  a&ually  pre- 
paring to  reduce  all  the  Caledonians,     The  walls  were  erefted 
to  continue  the  chain  unbroken  from  fort  to  fort,  and  to  preclude 
the  Caledonians  from  flipping  by  the  forts  and  ravaging  the 
country.     They  could  no  longer  pafs  by  the  forts  upon  the  friths 
and  the  rivers.     And  if  they  croffed  the  friths  in  their  veffels, 
they  were  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  troops  from  the  ftations, 
and  they  were  effectually  reftrained  in  their  progrefs  by  the  wall 
.betwixt   the  rivers.     Valentia  was  constantly  retained    in  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  Genounia  being  fubjedt  to  them  at  the 
period  of  the  invafion  and  betwixt  the  conftru&ion  of  the_wall 
of  Hadrian  and  the  ere&ion  of  the   vallum  of  Antoninus  26. 
And  the  whole  province  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  to  the  days  of  Severus  '%    to  the  reign  of  Conftan- 
tine  *%    and   to  the  final   feceffion   of  the  Romans   from  the 
ifland  ,9. 

But  now  when  the  Romans  collected  their  forces  to  the  nor- 
thern and  eaftern  border,  and  even  many  years  before  this  pe- 
riod, in  the  time  of  Antonine's  Itinerary,  they  appear  not  to 
have  made  the  wall  of  Antoninus  the  principal  barrier  of  the 
country,  and  to  have  lined  it  particularly  with  troops.  The 
jeady  paflagp  and  the  cuftomary  conveyance  of  the  Pi&s  and 
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Scots  acrois  the  frith  of  Cluy d  into  the  province  *°  rendered  any  con- 
fiderable  garrifon  at  the  northern  wall  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs.  One 
however  was  retained  beyond  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  was  attacked  by  Ofcar  the  grandlbn  of  Fingal,  when 
"  Caros  King  of  ihips,"  Cams  the  admiral  of  the  Roman 
navy,  which  was  regularly  ftationed  at  Rutupae  ",  and  which 
fee'ms  then  to  have  been  accidentally  in  one  of  the  friths,  landed 
perhaps  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  certainly  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  garrifon  ".  And  in  the  period  of  Antonine's  Itine- 
rary, iri  the  period  of  the  imperial  Notitia,  the  Romans  muft 
certainly  have  ftill  retained  a  garrifon  at  the  wall,  as  they  ftili 
retained  the  province  of  Valentia.  And  in  both  periods  the  Ca- 
ledonians appear  to  have  not  feized  at  all,  as  they  certainly 
would  have  feized  if  there  had  been  no  garrifon  at  the  wall* 
even  the  northern  and  more  neighbouring  parts  of  the  province* 
They  appear  only  to  have  infefted  the  provinces  with  their 
former  inroads,  croffing  the  Cluyd,  and  ravaging  the  country  *\ 
And  they  firft  took  poffeffion  even  of  the  more  northerly  re- 
gions of  it  only  at  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the 
ifland  *+. 

And  if  we  examine  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Notitia  unbiaffed  by  the  determinations  of  our 
prefent  antiquarians  and  attentive  only  to  the  obvious  import  of 
the  notices,  we  fhall  find  this  reafoning  confirmed  by  the  one 
and  illuftrated  by  the  other.  The  firft  Iter  of  Antoninus  bears 
this  title  prefixed  to  it,  A  Lamite  u  c+  A  valla  Praetorium  ufque* 
and  afterwards  enumerates  the  towns 

A  Bremenio 
Cor  ftopitu  m. — 
This  Iter  therefore  undoubtedly  commences  from  one  o£  the 
walls :  and  the  early  nomination  of  Bremenium  in  the  Iter  at 
once  evinces  it  tQ  begin  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus*  the  one 
Limes  or  boundary  of  Roman  Britain.  Brenoenium  is  demon- 
ftrated  by  a  particular  infcription  *5  to  be  the  prefent  Riechef- 
ter  in  Northumberland,  and  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  north 
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of  the  wall  of  Severus.     And  the  fecond  Iter  of  Antoninus  exhi- 
bits this  title  and  thefe  names, 

A  Valla  ad  Portum  Ritupas, 
A  Blato  Bulgio 
Caftra  Exploratorum  m.  p.  12 
Luguvallio  m,  p«       ,  1 2. 

This  Iter  therefore  commences  equally  from  one  of  the  walls, 
and,  as  the  mention  afterwards  of  Luguv  allium  demon ftrates, 
commences  equally  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  Luguvallium 
was  certainly  at  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  is  in  the  fifth  Iter  ac- 
tually denominated  Luguvallium  Ad  Vallum.  Thus  plainly  are 
two  Itinera  of  Antonine  evinced  to  begin  from  the  more  nor- 
therly vallum,  and  to  travcrfe  the  whole  province  of  Valentia. 
And  thus  plainly  are  the  Romans  evinced  to  have  garrifoned 
the  walls  betwixt  the  friths  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Couftan- 
tine  and  in  a  part  of  the  fourth  century.  And  the  Notitia  is 
ftill  more  particular.  It  not  only  points  out  the  continuance  of 
the  Roman  foldiers  at  the  northern  vallum.  It  fpecifies  the 
number  of  forts  that  were  garrifoned  at  it,  and  it  gives  us  a  lift 
of  the  forces  that  were  quartered  in  them.  Twenty-three  fta- 
tions  are  placed  by  the  Notitia  per  lineam  Valli..  And  the  fir  ft 
eighteen  of  thefe  are  demonftrated  by  Horfeley  to  range  along 
the  line  of  the  fouthern  wall  *\  Thefe  eighteen  compofe  the 
whole  length  of  that  extended  chain  of  forts  which  fecured  the' 
Vallum  of  Severest.  Where  then  (hall  we  fettle  the  other 
five  ?  We  aft  in  fall  centradi&iou  to  the  declaration  of  the  No- 
titia, if  we  transfer  them  from  the  line  of  the  wall  and  plant 
them  at  a  diftance  from  it.  They  are  declared  as  exprefsly  as 
the  others  to  be  per  lineam  Valli.  Demonft  ration  fliews  them 
not  to  have  been  placed  along  the  range  of  the  fouthern 
Vallum.  Prejudice  therefore  muil  acknowledge  them  to  have 
been  certainly  conftru&ed*  along  the  line  of  the  northern. 

But  there  is  one  very  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  two 
abovementioued  Itinera  of  Antoninus,  which  has  never  been  ob*» 
fcrved  by  the  critics.     The  one  Iter  begins  thus, 

A  Limite 
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A  Limite  i.  e,  A  Vailo  Praetorium  uiq; 

A    BAA  MEN  IO 

Corftopitum  m-  p.  20  ;.  and  the  other  begins  thus,- 
A  Vallo  ad  Portum  Ritupas, 

A    BLATO BULGIO 

Caftra  Exploratorum  m.  p.  12. 

Thefe,  and  only  thefe,  Itinera  begin  in  this  extraordinary  man- 
ner. And  this  alone  pretty  evidently  points  out,  that  fome  fta* 
tion  or  ftations  have  been  omitted  in  the  copies  before  A  Bra- 
menia  in  the  one  and  before  A  Bhto  Bulgio  in  the  other.  One  or 
more  ftations  have  undoubtedly  been  loft  betwixt  the  Limes  and 
Bremenium  m  the  firft,  and  betwixt  the  Vallum  and  Blatum 
Bulgium  in  the  fecond.  Had  not  one  or  more  been  omitted  in 
the  lift,  the  commencing  point  muft  have  been  the  Vallum  fn 
both,  and  Bremenium  and  Blatum  Bulgium  could  have  been 
only  two  intermediate  ftations  in  either.  And  this  is  proved  tQ 
be  true  by  the  Itinerary  of  Richard.  We  have  the  very  feme 
route  defcribed  by  the  fifth  Iter  of  Richard  as  is  traced  by  th$ 
firft  Iter  of  Antonine.  And  we  have  the  ftations  that  are  for*- 
gotten  in  the  latter  particularly  enumerated  in  the  former.. 


Antonine*  s  ift  Iter. 
A  Limite  i.  e.  A  Vallo  Prartorinm 
ufq;< — m.  p.  156. 


A  Bremenio. 

Corftopitum  m.  p. 
Vindomora  m.  p. 
Vinovia  m.  p. 
Catarraftoni  m.  p. 
liurium  mi  p. 
Eburacum  m.  p. 
Derventione  m#  p. 
Delgovitia  m.  p. 
Praetorio  m;  p. 


20 
9 

22 


Richard's  5th  Iter. 

A  Limite  Praeturiam  uf<£ 

fie, 
Curia  m.  p.  •  •  •  •  • 
Ad'Flnes  ift.  p. . .  • 
Bremenio.  m.  p.  •  • . 

.  Corftoplio  20 

Vindoinora  9 

Vindbvio  1 9 

Catarra&oni  22 


24Ui 
17/ 


7 

*5 


Eboraco 

Derventione 

Delgovtcta 

Praettrrio 
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Thus  plainly  was  a  Roman  garrifon  continued  at  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the  ifland. 
The  number  of  troops  however  which  was  Rationed  at  this 
Vallum  was  very  inconfiderable  for  the  reafbns  which  I  have 
already  fuggefted.  The  only  forts  that  were  garrifoned  at .  all 
were  five  in  number,  Glannibanta,  Alione,  Bremetenracum, 
Olenacum,  and  Virofidum  *8.  And  the  only  forces  that  were 
lodged  in  them  were  four  cohorts  and  a  body  of  cuiraffiers*'. 
The  ftations  were  pretty  certainly  the  five  forts  which  ftill  ap- 
pear more  considerable  than  the  reft  betwixt  the  friths,  New 
Kirkpatrick,  Bemulie,  Barhill,  Caftlecary,  and  Rough*caftle* 
The  firft  is  defcribed  as  a  very  large  fort,  the  fecond  as  a  prodi- 
gious one,  the  third  as  very  large  and  well  preferved,  the  fourth 
as  magnificent  and  beft  preferved  of  any,  and  the  fifth  as  vaft 
magnificent  and  entire  °»  And  as  the  eighteen  ftations  along 
the  line  of  Severus's  wall  are  certainly  enumerated  from  eaft  to 
weft3*,  the  remaining  five  along  the  line  of  Antoninus's  in  all 
probability  are  equally  enumerated  in  the  fame  direftion^  and 
Glannibanta  is  Rough-caftle,  Alione  Caftlecary,  Bremetenracum 
Barhill,  Olenacum  Bemulie,  and  Virofidum  New  Kirkpatrick  3\. 

But  the  main  body  of  the  troops  was  now %  ftationed 
jdong  the  line  of  Severus's  wall  and  the  range  of  the  eaftern 
,coaft.  The  latter  was  guarded  by  ten  ftations  or  caftles,  ready- 
ing from  Yorkfhire  into  Suflex  ".  The  former  was  raifed  twelve 
Roman  feet  in  height  and  eight  Roman  feet  in  thicknefs,  was 
ftrengthened  with  various  turrets,  and.  wa*  fecured  by  eighteen 
forts  s\  And  in  one  of  thefe  forts,  Vindobala  or  Rutchefter* 
the.  old  garrifon  of  our  Caftle-field,,  the  firft  cohort,  of  the 
Frieflanders,  was  now  fettled  by  the  Romans  ". 

This  grand  alteration  in  the  number  and  in  the  difpcfitfiqn  of 
the.  Roman  troops  wkhin  the  ifland  muft  certainly  have  been 
the  occafion  of  the  great  invafion  which  was  made.  at.  this  pe- 
riod from  Ireland.  The  firft  naval  invafion.  of.  the  p>rovince& 
that  had  been  attempted  from  Ireland,,  it  muft  have  refulted 
from  fbme  particular  circumftances  in  the  interior  condition  of 
Britain,  and  from  fome  \try  inviting  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
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weftern  coaft.  And  nothing  lcfs  could  have  been  the  caufc  of 
fo  remarkable  an  invalion  than  the  equally  remarkable  revolution 
in  the  interior  hiftory  of  Britain,  the  general  defertion  of  the 
ftationary  lines,  and  the  general  retirement  of  the  troops  from 
the  weftern  counties.  By  the  new  arrangement  of  the  forces, 
the  whole  weftern  extent  of  the  ifland  from  the  fouth  of  Weft- 
moreland  to  the  fhorc  of  Cornwall  was  left  expofed  and  defence* 
lefs  56.  Had  the  Irifh  infulted  the  weftern  coaft  with  any  arma- 
ment before,  the  Romans  would  certainly  have  left  fome  forces 
encamped  upon  it  at  prefent.  And  therefore,  if  the  Romans  had 
not  withdrawn  all  the  ftationary  garrifons  from  the  coaft,  the 
Irifh  would  certainly  not  have  infulted  it  now.  But,  apprized 
of  the  new  military  arrangements,  willing  to  make  a  diverfion 
for  their  brethren  of  Caledonia,  and  ftimulated  with  the  inviting 
profpeft  of  plunder  and  conqueft ST,  they  jefolved  upon  an  inva- 
fion  of  the  whole  weftern  fhore  of  England. 

This  invalion  was  .certainly  made  in  the  year  395.  It  was 
made  and  repelled  after  the  death  of  Theodofius  in  the  January 
of  395,  and  during  the  minority  of  Honorius  and  the  regency 
of  Stilicho  3\  It  was  made  and  repelled  one  hundred  and  forty- 
fix  years  before  Maelgun  Guinedh  began  to  reign  over  the  Ordo* 
vices Jp ;  and  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  certainly  before- 
the  death  of  Arthur  and  the  year  542  *°.  The  former  date  re- 
duces the  fa&  to  the  year  39$  or  fome  immediately  fucceeding 
one.  And  the  latter  date  carries  it  back  to  the  year  395  in  par- 
ticular, the  commencement  of  Maelgun' $  feign  1>eing  to  be 
reckoned  from  541  at  the  loweft,  and  the  deduction  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-fix  from  five  hundred  and  forty-one  leaving  us 
precifely  three  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Neil  Na-Gaillac  was  now  monarch  of  the  Irifli  4\  the  Neal 
or  chief  of  the  Gadidc  or  Gauls  4\  He  raifed  the  whole  united 
power  of  the  ifland,  and  embarked  them  upon  his  fmall  craft  4\ 
The  Britifh  fea-boats  were  furniftied  with  marts  and  fails.  Bat 
they  were  frequently  worked  with  oars,  the  rowers  finging  to 
the  chime  of  their  ©ar6  and    the  mufic  of  the   harp44,.     And 
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the  admiral's  fhip  carried  a  fhieid  faftened  high  upon  the  maft, 
which  was  a  fufficient  mark  of  itfelf  in  the  day,  and  which  was 
*  frequently  beat  upon  as  a  fignal  m  the  night ;  the  whole  fleet 
fleering  by  the  ftars,  and  the  boats  being  drawn  upon  the  beach 
?t  landing  4\  Thus  equipped,  the  Irifli  ranged  with  their  nu- 
merous navy  along  the  whole  coaft  of  Lancashire,  landed  in  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  and  reduced  it  *6.  They  made  a  deiceat  upon 
North-Wales,  and  fobdued  a  confiderable  extent  of  the  ^country. 
They  difembarked  a  body  of  their  troops  in  the  regions  of  the 
Dimetae,  and  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  their  dominions  47» 
And  they  afterwards  extended  their  ravages  to  the  fouthern  chan- 
nel 48.  This  unexpe&ed  invafion  however  was  foon  afterwards 
repelled.  As  in  fo  critical  a  period  the  troops  in  the  eaft  and 
north  could  not  be  ordered  aw^y  to  the  weftem  thore,  Other 
forces  were  fent  ovter  by  StiHcho  4%  and  were*  joined  by  a  confi- 
derable body  of  the  provincials,  legionary  citizens  and  original  Bri- 
tons Without  doubt,  under  the  command  of  Cunedag  the  mo- 
narch of  the  Otadini  *°.  The  Scots  were  attacked,  were  defeated,, 
and  were  driven  to  their  fljips*  with  &  great  a  carnage,  that  they 
never  afterwards  attempted  any  defcents  of  conqueft  upon  out 
weftem  coaft  5I. 

-  But  the  period  was  now  not  very  remote,  in  which  thcJRo- 
man  empire,  having  done  the-great  work  far  which  it  was  ero£be& 
by  Providence,  having  long  connected  the  central  nations  of  the 
globe  with  a  chain  of  alniry,  was  abfoltftely  to  be  demoliihed 
for  ever.  The  period  wds  now  haftily  appro&chkg,  in  wfeiah> 
the  Divinity,  who  had  already  inverted  to  Chriftiaurty  all  the 
nations  that  4ay  wkhin  the  .pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  defigned 
to  bring  the  uncivilized  nations  of  Europe  into  the  one  in  order 
to  convert  them  to  the  other.  The  period  was  now  a  dually* 
arrived,  in  which -the  mtftries'  that  3iad  been  fo  wantonly  fcatv 
tered  over  half  the  globe  by  rthe  Romans  were  now  to  be  fe\*ere$y- 
retorted  upon  them.  God  fumttioned  the  favage  nations  4Sf  the 
North  to  come  and  erase  thenfnightyilrufture  of  their  enqpire,  -aikt 
Co  avenge  the  injuries  of  *keo£j>refled  nations  around  them.  The* 
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Roman  legionaries,  once  the  invincible  of  the  earth,  now  retired 
upon  every  fide  towards  the  heart  of  the  empire.  Rome,  once 
the  tyrant  of  the  world,  daily  ftirunk  into  herfelf,  contracting 
the  dimenfions  of  her  territories,  and  lofing  the  formidablenefe 
ef  her  name.  And  in  this  awfbl  erifis  the  Roman  foldiers  finally 
deferted  the  Hie  of  Britain,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  aera  446 '% 
five  hundred  and  one  years  after  their  firft  defcent  upon  the  ifland, 
four  hundred  and  three  after' their  fiiift  fettlement  iu  the  country* 
and  three  hundred  and  fixtywfcven  after  their  firft  entrance  into 
Lancashire  .*. 


.  *S.  1. — *See  b.  I.  ch.  u.  f.  a.  and  ch.  vi.  £4.—- 3  Ch.  ii.  f.  2.— 
4  Chap.  vi#  f.  4.-— 5  Notitia.— > 6  Ibid.  So  the  Saxons  were  called 
Safenach  and  Saxenach  by  the  Irifh,  the  Siftuntii  were  called 
Scftuntiaci,  the  Britarau  -Britannici,  Poeni  Panici,  and  Morini 
Areraorici.-r-7  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiL  c.  31 ,  Richard  p.  26,  Baxter 
in  Antona*  Camden  c.  515,  Gale's  £iiay  in  Iceland's  Irin.  vol.  vi. 
p.  143.  edit.  1769*  and  Itin.  Cur.  p,  35.— 8  Horfeley  p.  98,  com* 
pared  with  p.  158. — •  Agric  Vit.  c.  23, — '*  Tacitus  Hift.  lib..L 
c.  fc.  Perdomita  Britannia  &  Jlatim  amifla ;  Spartian  c.  5.  of 
Hadrian,  Britanni  terteri  fub  Remand  ditione  non  poterant  &c.  y 
dtid  Richard  p.  59.  Sub  quo  [Trebellio]  duce  provincial  Vefpa- 
fiantf  fcilker  &  Maeata  [or  Valentia  p.  28],  fra&ae  funt, —  Circa* 

idem  tentpus  iniiilaoi  hanarevifitans  Hadrianus  &c. — "  The  forts 
betwixt  the  Friths  have  bden.  twice  as  clofe  as  the  ftations  along 
the  wall  of  Severus    (Horfeley  p.  173);   and  "Sparrfan  c.  ii* 

Primus.—1*  A^iJifjUJo  $e  nctt  rm  iv  Bpticcvvta,  fy$fo/la*  THN  ITOAAHN^ 
ty  EIlEXBAINfirN  x«*  $a  <rws  t$i$  oirXiis  ypZ*'  *np  V&wuw  ficip*v> 
Wipco*;  Vnpcuuv  (Paufimias  Arcad.  "lib.-  YuL  ^p.  #89.  Lipfke 
^696);  Theie  words  hav*  been  applied  to  "the  Brigantes  of 
Maxima  (Horfeley,  Camden,  &c:),  and  to  flic  8cIjgov2e  and  others 
of  Valentia  (Carte);  but  can  fuit  neither  of  them.  The  Bri- 
gades of  Maxima  had '  had  all  their  Iftnd  conquered  or  taken 
from  them  before.  The  Bngantcs  of  Vaftentia  -had  either  had 
•  •  *  all! 
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all  theirs  taken  from  them  before  or  had  it  all  taken  now-  Tha 
JJrigantes  of  Caledonia,  they,  and  the/ alone,  differed  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  territories  at  this  period.  And  they  loft  tijv  7rfXA^, 
the  whole  of  Vefpaliaria,  And  accordingly  Lollius  is  declared 
hy  Richard  to  have  recovered  Valentia  irora  the  Britons  (p.  59). 
11  See  Carte  p.  130,  the  only  perfon  that  fettled  Genounia  right. 
So  on  one  of  Cunobelinc's  Coins  clafs  4.  N°  2.  we  have  Novanei 
for  Novantes,  and  in  Ptolemy  Tri^noantes  for.  Trinovantes. 
Nou,.:a  New-comer,  makes  Nou-en*  Nou-ai^  or  Nou-ant  in  the 
plural. — ■'*  Capitolinus  c.  5.  of  Antoninus  Pius. —  7  Spartian  in 
Severus  c.  22. — ,6  So  alfo  Netherby  in  Valentia  was  certainly  a 
Roman  ftation  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Horfeley  p.  271).-— 
17  Herodian  lib.  iii.  c.  48.  Xeafictl*.  —  "  Antouini  Iter  1,  and  Ri- 
chard p.  53,  29.— 19  Notitia  reckons  Valentia  as  one  of  the  five 
provinces  that  were  then  fubjeft  to  the  Vicar  of  Britain ;  and 
GikLas  c.  15.  Murotenus.— ao  Gildas  c.  13  and  15.  — 2I  Richard 
p.  ijt — "  Offian  vol.  i.  p.  95.  This  Caros  king,  of  fhips  is  idly 
fuppofed  by  Macpherfbn  to  be  the  famous  Caraufius.  But  how 
could  Ofcar  attack  Caraufius  in  287,  or  rather  in  290,  and  Fin* 
gal,  who  oppofed.Caracalla  in  211,  be  afterwards  able  to  fight 
Cathmor  (vol.  ik  p.  8,  &c.)  ?  Fingal  muft  have  been  then  near 
an  hundred  years  of  age.  As  Ofcar  died  young,  he  was  pro* 
bably  about  twenty  at  the  period  of  this  attack;  and  if  we  allow 
his  father  to  be  twenty  at  the  birth  of  him,  Ave  come  to  the  year 
260 »or  -thereabouts. — 1J  Gildas  c.  11,  13,  and  15.  Gildas  begins 
thefe  ravages  from  383  or  the  paflage  of  Maximus  into  Gaul. — 
14  Gildas  c.  15.— tJ  Horfeley  N°.  95.  of  Northumberland.— a6  B.  L 
cli.  viLand  ix. — *7  Ch.  vii.— *8  Notitia.—19  Ibid. — 3°  Gordon's  Iter 
Septen.  .p.  53,  54>57>  an<l  59*  and  Horfeley  p.  169  and  198  and 
1 70.— 3I  Horfeley  p.  .1 10. — 3Z  If  the  Glannoventa  of  Antoninus 
(Iter  j  o.)  be  not  different  from  the  Glannibanta  of  the  Notitia, 
$ts  the  Alone  of  the  one  (Iter  10.)  is  certainly  evinced  hy  its 
diftance  of  thirty  itinerary  miles  from  Glannoventa  to  be  yeiy 
different  from  the  Alione  of  the  other,  the  tenth  Iter  of  Anto- 
ninus muft  iflue  from  the  eaftern  end  of  the  Wall,  as  the  iirft 
3  ot" 
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of  Antoninus  and  the  fifth  6f  Richard  commence  from  the.  weft- 
crn,  and  muft  probably  be  as  much  maimed  at  the  beginning  rfs 
the  firft.  This  route  would  carry  the  road  in  a  ftraight  dire&ion 
from  north-eaft  to  foufh-weft,  and  not  in  fo  ftrange  a  courfe  as 
Mr.  Horfeley  has  given  it,  firft  tending  to  the  north-weft  to  Old 
Town,  then  turning  nearly  weft  to  Whitley  Caftle,  and  then, 
and  not  before,  proceeding  to  the  fouth-weft.  And  this  would 
carry  it  (I  apprehend),  nearly  by  Peebles  to  Appleby,,  leaving 
Wlntley-Caftle  a  little  diftant  on  the  left,  and  pointing  dire&ly 
jxito  Lancafhire  and  Cheflrire. —  "  Notitia. — . 3+  Richard  p,  28, 
and  Notitia. —See  Bede  Eccl.  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  12* — "  Notitia,  and 
Horfeley.  p.  105.  *  Some  of*  the.  thirteen  interior  ftations  were 
moft  probably  in  Valentia.— **  Notitia. — 57  Nennius  p*  i42.(Ber- 
tram),  Ad  habitandum. — ,8  Claudian  de  Laud.  Stil.  1.  ii. — Me. — 
me  juvit  Stilicho.— 39  Nennius  p.  142. — See  a  miftake  therefore 
in  Carte  p.  213,,  a  Note. — 4°  The  Triades  in  Carte  p.  213,,  and 
Vaughan's  Chron*  in  Carte  p.  202. — 41  Carte  JJ..175. — 4*  See  No* 
bilis  inLlhyud.  And  fo  Scor-na-Fina,Scor-na-Kerri,&c. — 4,Clau- 
dian  de  L.,StiL  lf.iu  —  Totam  aim  movit  Iernem  Scotus,  & 
infefto  fpumavit  remige  Thetys. — 44  Claudian  ibid.;,  and-  Oflian 
p.  84-  vol.  i. — 4'P.  162  and  66-  vol.  ii,  and  p.  75,  vol.  i. — 
*  Nennius  p.  102  and  142,  Eubonia;  and  fee  c.  iL  Nennius.— - 
'  47  Nennius  ibid. — 48  Carte  p.  169,  from  the  Lives  of  the  Irifh 
Saints, —*49  Claudian  ibid.  — ♦**  Nennius  p.  102  and  142,  regione 
Manau  Guotadin. — 5I  Nienniu^p.142,  ab  omnibus  regionibus  Bri- 
tannicis. — 5*  See  b.  II.  c.  i.  f.  2.-r— °  Having  now  deduced  the 
hiftory  to  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  now  lofing  the 
ufeful  afliftance  of  Richard,,  it  may  be  proper  to  note  lbme  lit- 
tle miftakes  into  which  this  well-informod  antiquarian  ha*  fallen, 
and  which  thave  not  mentioned  before.  Thus  p.  28  he  places 
the  Maeatae  in  Valentia,  whom.  I  have  (hewn  to  have  inhabited 
.Vefpafiana.  Thus  p.  50  he  calls  Divitiacus  the  King  of  the 
-^dui,.  when  he  was  King  of  the  Sueflones.  Thus  p..  52  he 
calls  London  a  colony  in  the  days  of  Boadicia,  when  Tacitus 
exgrefsly  declares  it  not  to  have  been  a  colony..    And  thus  p.  52 

he 
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he  makes  Agricola  to  have  fubdued  the  Orcades,  which  were 
riot  then  inhabited  (Soliuus  c.  22.). 

It  may  be  proper  at  this  the  clofe  of  the  Roman  account  to 
point  out  fuch  variations  from  any  part*  of  the  preceding  hiftory 
as  appear  in  our  two  beft  hrftorians,  the  faithful  heavy  and  ac- 
curate Mr.  Carte,  and  the  more  fuperficial  more  agreeable  and 
ever  fen ti mental  Mr.  Hume.  To-  point  out  the  miftakes,  is  a 
juftice  due  to  hiftory  and  myfelf.  To  point  them  out 
with  friendlinefs  and  candor,  is  a  juftice' due  to  humanity  and  to 
literature.  And  to  have  mentioned  them  before  would  have 
embarrafled  the  page,  already  loaded  fufficiently  for  the  fake  of 
authenticity,  with  an  additional  number  of  references  and 
notes. 

Hume,  vol.  I.  quarto. 

P.  2.  7-  Caefar  fays  that  the  Maritima  Pars  or  all  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  oppofed  to  the  Pars  Interior  or  the 
more  northerly  and  inland  regions,  was  acquainted  with  tillage : 
Mi\  Hume  has  unjuftly  confined  this  knowledge  "  to  the 
*"  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the  ifland/*  And  Interferes  plerique, 
{ays  Caefar,  not  all,  but  moil  of  them ;  "  the  other  inhabitants,11 
fays  Mr.  Hume  without  any  reftri&ion  ;  maintained  themfelve3 
'by  pafturage. 

— Caefar  fpeaks  of  the  ifland  at  targe,  Hominum  infinita  muf* 
titudo.  Mr.  Hume  confines  the  words  "  to  the1  fouth-eaft  parts" 
again. 

— «« The  Britifh  governments,  though  monarchical,  were  free," 
and  Diodorus  lib.  iv,  Mela  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  and  Strabo  lib.  iv.  are 
•quoted  to  prove  it.  "  And  the  common  people  feem  to  have 
*  enjoyed  more  liberty  among  them  than  among  the  nations  of 
'"  Gaul,"  and  Dio  1.  75.  is  cited  as  authority  for  it.  The  mo- 
narchical nature  of  the  government  is  all  that  is  aflbrted  by  the 
three  firft-cited  writers.  And  the  J^x^o/k?*'  of  Dio,  which  is 
fpoken  particularly  of  the  Caledonians,  I  have  already  (hewn  to 
have  been  a  miftake,  and  may  be  further  (hewn  by  Martial's 
two  lines,  Turpes, 
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Turjpes,  humiles,  iiipplicesque, 

Pi&orum  fola  bafiate  Regum.     Lib*  x.  Ep.  72. 

And  if  Dio's  exprcffion  could  prove  any  thing,  it  muft  prove* 
not  the  freedom  of  the  monarchical  government*  but  the  exift- 
encc  of  a  popular.  But  indeed  fuch  ftrokes  as  thefe  muft  be 
-ever  cxpe&ed  in  the  prefent  period,  the  well-meaning  though  im- 
pertinent  language  of  the  times,  in  which  antient  hiftory  is 
drefled  up  d  t  Angleterrt^  and  Truth  is  facrificed  at  the  (hrine  of 
Liberty. 

P.  5.— The  Attrebates,  whom  I  have  (hewn  to  have  refided  ia 
the  north  of  Berkshire  and  to  have  been  native  Britons,  are 
planted  by  Mr.  Hume  "  in  the  fouth-eaft"  of  th6  ifland,  and 
are  reckoned  among  the  Belgae  or  cultivated  inhabitants* 

— -The  Silures,  who  inhabited  Hereford  Radnor  and  Monmouth 
counties,  are  faid  by  Mr.  Hume  merely  to  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  Severne. 

P.  6. — "  London**  (in  the  days  of  Boadicia)  "  already  a  floU- 
"  rifhing  Roman  colony /*  It  was  at  this  period  no  colony  at 
all. 

— The  feventy  thoufand  men  whom  Boadicia  maffacred  in  Ca* 
malodunum  Verulamium  and  Londinium  are  all  butchered  by 
Mr.  Hume  "  in  London/*  Thefe  confifted  of  Romans  and 
Socii,  the  Belgje  in  alliance  with  them*  But  Mi\  Hume  calls 
them  the  Romans  and  "  Strangers*'* 

P.  7.—"  Agricola  drew  a  rampart  between  th6  friths  df  Forth 
"  and  Cluyd*"     He  only  carried   a  line  of  forts  acrofs  the 

ifthmus. 

.    — "Caledonia  was  defended  by  its  b&rrtn  mountain*   and 

"  by  the  contempt  which  the  Romans  entertained  of  it.'      Be 

witnefs  the  attempts  of  Agricola  of  Lollius  and  of  Severus  t<* 

fubdue  it. 

««  Lollius  repaired  t\\t  rampart  of  Agricdla."  He  United  the 

old  forts  by  a  new  rampart. 

—  "  Severus  added  new  fortifications  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian.'' 
Hadrian's  wall  was  of  earth,  SeverusV  of  ftone.    They  were 

O  o  o  therefor* 
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therefore  very  different  conftru&ions,  though  nearly  in  the  fame  : 

line. 

— >«  The  natives  were.difarmed."  See  the  falfity  of  this  before. 

P.  8. — "  The  Pifts  feem  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  native  Britifh 
"  race,  who,  having  been  chaced  into  the  northern  parts  by  the 
*<  conquefts  of  Agricola,  had  there  intermingled  with  the  an*- 
M  tient  inhabitants."  What  a  medley  of  miftakes!  The  Pifts 
were  certainly  of  the  native  Britifh  race.  They  had  not  been 
chaced  into  the  north  by  the  conquefts  of  Agricola.  They  were 
themfelves  the  antient  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Hume  gliding  over  thefe  parts  of  liis  hiftory  in  an  hafty 
fuperficial  manner,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  give  us  any  real  information 
concerning  the  interior  ftate  of  the  ifland  during  the  whole  Rod- 
man period,  he  could  not  poffibly  fall  into  fo  many  miftakes  as  muft 
unavoidably  attend  a  minute  and  particular  detail  of  them. . 
Such  is  Mr.  Carte's. 

CTa-rte  vol  .  I.\ 

P.' 1 5 — 22. — Britain  is  fuppofefd  by  Mr.  Carte  to  be  firft 
planted  in  the  reign  of  Pluto  or  of  Mercury  and  about  two 
thoufand  years  before  Chrift.'  But  the  ferics  of  his  own  Hiftory 
pretty  plainly  oppofes  it,  which  fixefc  the  firft  migrations  of  the 
Geltae  of  which  we. can  fettle  the  period,  migrations  occafioned 
by  populbufnefs,  not  till*  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the 
fupppfed  population  of  Britain  (p.  22).'  And  indeed  the  hiftory 
of  the  population  of  "England,  andv  particularly  of  Ireland,  . 
evinces  the  ifland  not  to  have  been  inhabited  till  about  a  thou- 
fand years  before  Chrift. 

P.  22. — The  Belgae  came  into  Gaul  (fays  MK  Carte)  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Chrift. — They  came  even  . 
into  Britain  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  before  Chrift. 

P,  24.  —  "  The  Britons  in  all  probability  received  the  Belgae 
"  friendlily."     See-Richard  for  thecontrary,  and  indeed  Caefar. 

— "  Devonfhire  andCornwalle  were  all  in  amanherawild  foreft 
'*•  at  the  coming  of  the  Belgae,  as  they  continued  to  be  in  a  great- 
s-degree till  one- hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Conqueflt 

"  Somerfet-  - 
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"  Somferfetfhire  was  the  fame  for  the  moft  part..  And  Dorfet- 
«  (hire  too. was  full  of  the  like  forefts.  .  And  in  thefe  counties 
lc  feem  to  have  been  the  parts  where  the  Belgaefirft. fettled."**^ 
All  this  is  certainly  falfe.  The  fbuthern  coaft  of  the  ifland 
muft  naturally  have  been  the  beft-inhabited  of  any.  And  the 
iflands  of  Cornwall  a&ually  carried  on  a  commerce  with  the 
Phoenicians  before  the  Belgae  arrived.  Devonfhire  Cornwall 
Dorfetfliire  and  Somerfetfhire  were  inhabited  by  no  Jefs*  than  five 
tribes,  and  were  planted  with  many  towns,  of  the  Britons  before 
the  Romans  came,  and  had  all  a  confiderable  number  of  modern 
towns  after  they  came.  And  if  thefe  counties  were  full  of  forefts 
before  the  Belgae  came,  and  even  remained  fo  afterwards,  the 
fettlements  of  the  Belgae  muft  have  very  little  afFefted  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  But  as  the  Belgae  fettled,  not  merely 
in' thefe  counties,  but  all  along  the  fbuthern  .coaft  .(fee  Caefar), 
fo  they  carried  on  a  great  trade  from  Hampfhire  and  the  Jfle  of 
Wight. 

P.  35. — "  The  Belgae  had/been  ufed  to  live,  not,  like  the 
"  Brigantes  [or  native  Britons],  in  woods,  but — in  towns  and 
"  villages ;  and — cities  and  towns  now  began  to  be  built  by  the 

"  Belgae." But  fee  Caefar*  s  and  Dio's  account  of  the  Britifli 

town  which  Caefar  ftormed  among  the,  Belgae  of  Kent,  and  com- 
pare them  with  Caefar's  account  of  Caflivelaun's  town  among 
the  old  Britons  and  his  general  defcription  of  the  Britifh  towns, 
and  they  will  all  be  found  to  be  the  fame. 

— "  The  Belgae  of  Kent,  not  mixing  with  the  Britons,  as  the 
"  others  feem  to  have  done,  formed  a  diftinft  people—  and  were 

"  called  Nouantaeor  new  inhabitants." -The  Nouantae  are  the 

inhabitants,  not  of  Kent,  butof  Eflex,  in  Ptolemy,  and  of  Eilex 
and  Middlefex  in  Richard. 

—Thefe  Nouantae  were  "  called  alfo  Nou-cantae,  and  the  Fore- 
*"  land  of  Kent  was  called  from  them  Noucantium  by  Ptolemy/' 
The  people  are  nowhere  called  Nou-cantae  ;  land  the  pro- 
montory is  called  by  Ptolemy,  not  Noucantium,  but  Acantion 
-or  Gantion,  Promontory  or  The  Promontory* 

O  o  o  2  P.  36. 
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P.  a6*— The  true  [or  continental}  Belgtt  are  fkid  by  Mr,  Carte 
to  have  had  no  manner  of  tafte  for  trade-  But  p.  %$.  tommtrc^ 
and  husbandry  are  faid  Co  have  been  the  chief  employment  of 

the  [Bntifh]  Bblg*  hi  Gaul. Haw  unguarded  and  contra- 

di&oryt 

•—  «•  Diritiacus  brought  with  him  the  Bibroci  and  the  Attre- 

u  bates*"     Thefe  were  tribes  of  old  Britons. "  He  reducedr 

"  chiefly  Berkfhire  and  Qxfordfhire."    He  reduced  neither. : 

«*  He  planted  the  Bibroci  and  Attrebates  in  Berks  and  Oxford- 
**  fhire."  Thefe  never  had  any  conne&km  with  Oxfordshire^ 
"  The  fcene  of  his  conquefts  lay  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  Soinerfet 
"  and  in  the  weft  of  Suffex,  whence  he  expelled  the  Regni,  and 
«*  where  he  fettled  his  Belg*.' '  His  coaquefts  in  Somerfetfhire 
muft  have  been  over  the  Haidui  in  the  north ;  and  the  Regni, 
mot  merely  of  the  weft  of  Suflex,  but  of  all  of  it,  were  actually 
Belgaj. 

P.  27. — "  It  is  probable,  that  Divitiacus  fubdued  a  good  patf 
"  of  the  lednL"—- ~- He  certainly  did  not.  See  eh,  y.  fed.  3. 
before. 

— • iC  In  the  war  of  the  Britons  upon  the  Belgae  the  Attrebates 

*  fuffered  much  from  the  former/'  kapoffible^  as  the  Attre- 
bates  were  Britons. 

.  P.  43.—."  Gildas  informs  us,  that  the  Britons  in  his  time  had 
"  very  ill-favoured  ftatues,  and  paid  divine  honours  to*  moun- 

*  tains*  hills,,  and  rivers, " Gildas  fpeaks  not  of  his  own, 

times,  but  of  the  period  preceding  the  mtrodu&ion  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  and  only  fays  that  thefe  monuments  remained  in  fome 
places  to  his  own  age.     See  c.  z*. 

—  P.  77. -— "  Colonies,  from  a  corruption  of  which  word  tliat 

44  of  Clan  is  derived/' How  is  this  poffible!  How  could  the 

Britilh  appellation  of  Clan,  an  appellation  retained  only  by  the 
unconquered  regions  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland,,  be  derived  to 
them  from  the  Romans  !<  Clan  indeed  is  a  word  abfolutely  Bri- 
tiih in  its  origin.     It  has  no  relation  to  the  word  Colony  either 

in  its  origin  or.  in  its  import*  It  fignifies  only  a  progeny  or  fa- 
mily. 
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p#  94.  —  «  Cingetorix  and  Taximagulus,  two  Kentifh  poten- 
"  tates,  Carvilius  chief  of  the  Carvilii  in  Wilts,  and  Segonax 

"  prince  of  the  Segontiaci  in   Hampshire." The  making 

Carvilius  chief  of  the  Carvilii,  a  tribe  exifting  only  in  fancy, 
and  Segonax.  prince  of  the  Segontiaci,  a  tribe  much  too  remote 
to  be  concerned  in  an  attack  upon  Caefar's  naval  camp,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  very  fanciful  frequently  ingenious  but  generally 
miftaken  Baxter.  And  Stukeley  in  his  Stonehenge  has  adopted 
the  fame  wild  fancy.  But  Caefar  exprefsly  declares  them  all  to 
have  been  of  Kent, — Cantium — quibus  regionibus  iv  reges  prae- 
erant  (p.  92). 

P.  91, 98, 100,  104, 114,  and  1 19.* — Great  miftakes  concerning 
the  pofition  of  the  Britifh  tribes, 

P.  103. —  "  In  all  the  territories  of  the  Damnonii  no  Roman 

"  ftations." There  were  Ifca  Damnoniorum,  Cenia,  Voluba, 

Durius  Amnis,  and  Tamara,  which  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries 
mention,  befides  various  others  without  queftion  of  which  we 
have  no  account. 

P.  128. — "  Hadrian  withdrew  the  garrifbiis  from  the  north  of 

«c  his  own  wall," How  unjuft  this  affertion  is,  the  prefent 

chapter  fufficiently  fliews. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


P.  1 8.  at  the  end  of  Note  Is  add  this  remark. — Thefe  ftone- 
inftruments  have  been  fometimes  fuppofed  by  the  learned  to  be 
merely  domeftic  or  facrificial  implements.  Domeftic  implements, 
but  not  facrificial,  were  undoubtedly  repofited  in  the  Britifti  fe- 
pulchers,  as  in  the  barrows  upon  Salifbury  Plain  have  been  found 
beads  and  other  perfbnal  decorations  of  the  deceafed  (fee  b.  I. 
ch.  x.  f.  5).  The  favourite  implements  of  the  dead  were  interred 
with  them  (ibid.).  And  therefore  in  all  unlettered  uncommercial 
ages,  when  the  wild  unengaged  activity  of  man  ever  carries  a 
keen  and  military  edge  with  it,  and  when  the  great  employ  of 
man  muft  neceflarily  be  war  and  the  chace,  the  weapons  of  war 
muft  have  been  almoft  univerfally  repofited  with  the  dead.  And 
we  have  a  ftrrking  paffage  of  fcripture  to  this  purpofe,  which  has 
never  been  noticed  by  the  critics,  and  which  (hews  the  cuftom 
to  have  been  as  general  as  the  fpirit  of  ambition  or  the  profeffion 
of  arms.  Ezekiel,  prophetically  exulting  over  the  fallen  armies 
of  the  Egyptians  the  Perfians  and  other  neighbouring  nations, 
cries  out  "  They  fhali  not  lie  with  the  mighty,  that  are  fallen 
"  of  the  uncircumcifed,  which  are  gone  dozvn  to  hell  with  their 
"  weapons  of  war,  and  they  have  laid  their  /words  under  their 
"  heads."  Ch.  xxxii.  ver.  27. 

P.  iS.  at  the  clofe  of  note  l7  fubjoin  this  remark. — The  great 
weight  of  thefe  inftruments  has  been  a  familiar  objection  againft 
the  military  application  of  them*  But  the  objection  proceeds 
upon  a  falfe  eftimate  concerning  the  powers  of  the  human  body. 
It  takes  not  in  thafe  additional  powers  of  vigour  and  agility  which, 
the  body  naturally  "acquires  in  the  habitual  ule  of  the  heavieft 
armour..  And  the  objector  may  only  be  remitted  for  a  falficient 
anfwer  to  the  ponderous,  mails  of  our  anccltors  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  He  may  there  rctleft  at  his  kiiure,  whether  he  couii 
uoilibly  march  and  countermarch  with  liich  an   heavv  incum- 

O  o  o  4  b  raj  ice- 
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brance  about  him,  as  our  fathers  are  well  known  to  have  done 
even  within  thefe  two  hundred  years  and  even  in  the  deep  and 
founderous  roads  of  our  iflaad  at  that  period.  With  an  original 
vigour  of  body  no  greater  than  what  they  have  tranfmitted  to 
their  fons,  our  anceftors  obtained  from  pra&ice  what  nothing  but 
pra&ice  could  confer,  and  what  an  equal*  pra&ire  would  ecjuai ly 
confer  upon  their  defendants. 

P.  28,  line  10.  for,  b.  I.  ch.  x.  p.  3,  read,  b.  I.  ch.  x.f,  3. 
P.  38.  at  the  end  of  Note  •  add  this  —  Aod  even  the  great 
wall  of  Scverus  in  the  North  appears  to  have  been  conftructed 
upon  the  fame  principles,  in  a  part  of  the  wall  that  has  been 
opened  upon  Wall-fell  near  St.  Oiwald's  the  lower  couifes  being 
dlfcovered  to  be  laid  in  cky,  and  the  upper  appearing  to  be  ce* 
mented  with  mortar  (ice  the  Map  prefixed  to  Warburton's 
Vallum  Romanum). 

P.  53.  line  25.  for,  a  copy  of  the  handwriting,  read,  zfpecimtn 
of  the  handwriting. 

P.  92. 1.  30,  for,  Itin.  Cur.  p.  roB,  read,  Itin.  Cur.  p.  105. 
P.  93.  at  the  end  of  Note 10  add  — The  name  of  Camulus  then 
is  a  Celtic  appellation  for  Mars,     And  fuch  alfb  is  Belahicadrus. 
The  late  learned  Bifhop  Lyttelton  indeed,  v\  an  Eflay  publiftied 
this  winter  by  the  Antiquarian    Society,    has  endeavoured   to 
fhew  Belatucader  to  be  either  a  local  deity  in  general  or  another 
name  for  Belenus,  Apollo,   in  particular  (Archaeologia   vol.  i. 
p.  3©8 — 311)*     And  an  infeription  in  Horfeley,  which  is  ex- 
prefsly  Deo  Marti  Belatucadro,  dire&ly  confronting  the  courfe 
of  his  Lordfhip's  argument,  he  is  obliged  to  fuppofe  with  Dr. 
Ward,  that  fomething  has  been  loft  in  the  infeription,  and  that 
it  originally  ran  Deo  Marti  et  Belatucado.     But  fuch  fiippofi- 
tions  are  furely  very  frivolous  in  their  nature,  the  poor  refuge 
of  fyftematic  prejudices,  and  an  involuntary  acknowledgment  of 
the  point  oppofed.   Belatucadr  is  plainly  from  its  natural  import, 
Bel  At  Y  Cadr  or  the  King  of  the  Fortrefs,  the  Britifh  appella- 
tion for  the  God  of  Battles.     And  the  aftual  addition  of  Marti 
to  Belatucadro  in  the  Roman-Britifh  infeription  demonftratively 
proves  it.  His  Lordfhip  and  the  Do&or  however  affirm,  that  the 

epithet 
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epithet  of  San&us,  which  is  given  to  Belatucader  in  another, 
infcription,  is  nowhere  attributed  to  Mars  (p.  310  and  311). 
This,  if  the  affertion  was  tract  would  be  of  no  confequence  at 
all  in  the  argument.  The  epithet  might  be  attributed  upon  one 
monument,  and  yet  might  not  appear  upon  others.  But  the 
aflertion  is  not  true.  And  the  fa&  is  as-jnuch  againft  them  in 
this  point  as  the  reafonwas  in  the  other*  We  have  .actually  in 
Gruter  an  infcription  to  Mars,  under  the  title  of  Camulus,  with 
the  chara&er  of  fan&ity  exprefsly  attributed  to  him,  Camulo 
Sand.  Fortiffimo  (p.  56.  and  fee  alfo  Camden  in  Camulodunum). 
And  the  attributes  of  the  Gods  among  the  heathens  appear  from 
their  inscriptions  to  have  been  affigned  to  them  by  their  votaries 
with  a  moft  promifcuous  and  indiicriminate  liberality. 

P.  180.  note  \  for,  fee  b.  /.  ch,  u  f.  3.  Note,,  read,  b.  //.  &c, 

P.  237.  1.  39.  for,  The  Siftuntian,  read,  The  Siftuntians. 

P.  359. 1.  25.  for,  The  houfes  of  many  of  the  towns  of  Italy, 
read,  The  houfes  in  many  &c. 

P.  398.  1. 1*  for,  Divinity  at  the  head  of  the  creation,  eternal 
in  duration,  read,  Divinity  at  the  head  of  the  creation,  a  nature 
eternal  &c. 

P<  399.  1.  9*  for,  adminifter  real  comfort,  read,  adminifter 
rational  comfort. 

P.  407,  1.  35*  for,  the  Romans  being  denominated  as,  read,  the 
Romans  being  enumerated  as. 

P.  442.  1.  14.  for,  ftretched  aling  the  back,  read,  jftretched 
along  the  back. 
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tTT E  have  now  purfued  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  to  that 
*  *  great  important  epocha  in  the  annals  of  the  ifland,  the 
eonfolidation  of  its  five  provinces  into  one  empire,  and  the 
defcent  of  the  Saxons  on  the  whole.  We  have  feen  the  ex- 
tenfive  circuit  of  the  parifh  of  Manchefter  one  wild  unfrequented 
range  of  woodland,  inhabited  only  by  the  boar  the  bull  and  the 
wolf,  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  this  fylvan  domain,  and  tra- 
verfed  only  by  the  hunters  of  the  neighbouring  country  in  their 
occafional  purfuits  after  them.  We  have  feen  the  fhades  of  this 
Arden  fele&ed  by  the  monarch  of  Lancashire  for  the  feat  of  a 
ftation  in  the  woods,  and  a  ftation  a&uall'y  planted  in  the  center 
of  it.  This-was  the  firft  early  period  of  the  population  of  the 
parifh.  This  was  the  firft  early  commencement  of  a  town  within 
it.  The  rude  outlines  of  a  town  began,  the  faint  principle  of 
population-  commenced,  about  fifty  years;  before  the  Chriftian 
aera,  and  within  the  compafs  of  the  Caftle-field.  And  £he  Foreft 
of  Arden  affumed  a  new  life  and  colourina;  from  it.  The  death- 
like  filence  aud  the  dread  folitude  that  had  regularly  prevailed 
before  were  now  greatly  interrupted  by  the  occafional  retort  of 
foldiers  to  the  fortrefsof  Mancenion,  by  the  occafional  excurfions 
of  hunters  from  the  Caftle-field,  and  by  the.  hollow  hum  and 
the  dying  murmurs  of  the  garrifon  regularly  converfing  at  the 
center  on  the  banks  of  the  Medlock.  But  that  warlike  tribe  of 
Latium  which  from  a  little  affemblage  of  outlaws  on  the  heiphts 
of  the  Tiber  had  amazingly  become  the  lords  of  Italy,  the 
mafters  of  Gaul,  and  the  conquerors  of  half  the  globe,  no'v  land 

upon 
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upon  the  ifland,  reduce  the  relu&ant  tribes  of  the  Britons,  and 
advance  into  Lancalhire.  They  penetrate  into  the  woods  of  our 
Arden.  They  firft  introduce  the  hoftilities  of  war  into  the  parifh. 
They  take  Mancenion.  A  new  fpirit  and  an  additional  vigour 
now  a&uates  the  woodland.  A  regular  fortrefs  is  conftru&ed 
upon  the  Caftle-field.  A  regular  fortrefs  is  conftru&ed  equally 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it.  And  the  fite  of  the  prefent 
town  is  now  firft  cleared  in  part  of  its  primitive  oaks,  and  now 
firft  receives  a  colony  of  inhabitants  upon  it,  a  colony  only  tranfi- 
tory  in  its  nature  and  exifting  only  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fiimmer.  The  moft  north-wefterly  part  of  the  foreft  is  appro- 
priated to  the  feeding  of  the  Roman  cattle,  and  four  little 
fortreffes  are  planted  for  their  prote&ion  within  it.  The  whole 
foreft  is  interfered  with  large  broad  roads  on  every  fide,  all 
ranging  in  right  lines  through  the  thickets,  and  all  converging 
to  one  common  point  at  the  Caftle-field.  And  what  compleats 
the  great  change  in  the  general  afpedt  of  the  parifh,  a  regular 
town  is  now  laid  out  in  the  bofom  of  the  foreft,  a  regular  town 
is  now  a&ually  conftru&ed  near  the  Caftle-field*  and  a  neigh- 
bouring baron  and  his  clan  are  now  actually  fettled  within  it. 
This  is  the  firft  immediate  commencement  of  a  town  within  the 
circuit  of  the  pariih,  in  the  ever-memorable  autumn  of  79. 
And  the  fortrefs  in  the  Caftle-field  becomes  the  citadel  of  the 
adjoining  borough.  Beneath  the  happy  aufpices  of  the  Roman 
genius  in  Britain,  that  living  principle  of  population  which  had 
faintly  quickened  before  at  the  center  of  the  foreft  now  becomes 
adtive  and  vigorous,  and  diffufes  its  influence  on  every  fide.  The 
beafts  are  diflodged  to  a  greater  diftance  from  Mancunium.  The 
receding  foreft  curves  in  an  ample  amphitheater  of  woods  around 
it.  And  all  the  mechanical  arts  are  fuccefsfully  tranfplanted  into 
the  wilds  of  our  Arden.  Civility  literature  and  politenefs  follow. 
And  Chriftianity  clofes  the  rear. 

But  a  new  fccne  oflorrow  arifes.  A  new  invafion  is  meditated 
from  the  continent.  A  tribe  of  idolatrous  favages  is  haftening 
from  the  fliores  of  Germany.  Ruin  marks  their  advance.  Igno- 
rance incivilirv  and  barbariim  attend  upon  them.     And  the  fall 

of 
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of  Manchefter  approaches.     The  brief  hiftory  of  a  town,  the 
comprehenfive  hiftory  of  a  nation,  the  general  hiftory  of  man, 
are   all    of  them    the    records   of  human  calamities  and    the 
regifters  of  human  woes,  of  calamities  which  are  generally  pro- 
voked by  vices*  and  of  woes  which  are  naturally  produ&ive  oP 
virtues,    reinvigorating   by  the  talk  of  trials  that  tone  of  the 
human  mind  which  was  pre.vioufly  debilitated  by  ina&ivity,  and 
by  forceable  appeals  to  the  native  thoughtfulnefs  of  the  human* 
ibul  aflerting  thofe  powers  of  religion  which  were  previoufly 
finking  in  the  fcnfualities  of  peace.     The  convullions  of  nature 
and  the  enormities  of  man,  the  war  of  elements  and  the  fub- 
verfion  of  empires,  are  all  finely  directed  by  the  controuling 
influence  of  Divinity  to  the  great  purpofes  of  fupporting  the 
moral  interefts  of  the  world*  and  of  imprefling  the  heart  with 
the  awful  truths  of  religion «, 
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I  Have  here  fubjoined  what  I  have  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
work,  the  Itinerary  of  Ricardus  Corinenfis.     Such  a  curiofity 
ought  no  longer  to    be  locked  up  in   the  few  copies  of  Dr.. 
Stukeley's  Comment  or  the  fewer  of  Mr.  Bertram's  original.. 
To  this  I  have  added  the  parallel  parts  of  Antonine's  Itinerary, 
that  the  one  may  reflect  a  light  upon  the  other.     And  to  the 
whole   I   have    annexed  the   modern  places    correfpondent    to- 
each  antient  name,  as  they  are  aifigned  by.  Gale  by  Horfeley 
and  by  Stukclcy. 
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APPENDIX. 


DIAPHRAGMATA1 

ITER    I. 

A    RHUTIPI  VIA  DUCTA    EST   GUETHEL1NGA  DICTA 
USQUE  IN  SEGONTIUM  PER  M.  P.  324,   PLUS  MINUS 

SIC. 


Iter  15  Ricardi 
Durelevum 

.Durobrovae 


Dr.  Stukeley's 
Copy 
Sulloniagis 


Cantiopolis  quae  et  Duroverno 

/  m.  p.  10 

Durosevo  ■  12 


DUROPROVIS 


Deinde 


25 
m.  p.  27 


Transis  Thamesin  INTRASQUE 
Provinciam  Flaviam  et 
civitatem   londinium   au<- 

GUSTAM 


Sulo  Mago 


•m.  p.  9 


Verolamio  Municipio* 

FORO  DlANiE  * 


Magio  VlNIO 

Lactorodo 


12 


12 


12 


12 


Antoninus 

Iter  2  inverted 

Duroverno       1  % 


Durolevo 


12 


Durobrovis     .16 


Iter  3  inverted 
from  Duro- 
brovis to 

Londinium      27 

Iter  2  inv. 
Sulloniacis       12 

Verolamio         9 

Durocobrivis  4i2 

Magiovinto      1 1 


Laftodoro 


l7 


1  The  Itinera  are  fo  called  from  their  fimilitude  to  the  animal  midriff,  which  pafies 
through  the  body  from  fide  to  fide  (Stukelcy)* 

*  This  number  appears  from  the  diftances  preceding  and  following  to  be  faulty.  An- 
tonine's  muft  be  the  right  number. 

3  In  this  and  one  or  two  other  places  I  have  omitted  the  notices  concerning  martyrs, 
the  impertinent  interpolations  of  the  Monk, 
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IX 


Gale 


Canterbury 
Lenham 


Rochefter 


London 


Shenley  near  Brockley 

Hills 
Verulam 

Hertford . 

Dunftable. 

Stony  Stratford 


HoRSELEY< 


Canterbury 
Milton . 


Rochefter. 


London 


Brockley  Hills 

« 

Verulam 


Dunftablc 


Fenny  Stratford 
Towcefter 


*       • 


StUKELEW 


Canterbury 

Sittingburne 

Rochefter 


London 


Edgeware  near  Brockley 
Hills 

Verulam 

Market-ftreiet  near 

Dunftable 
Dunftable 

Stony  Stratford 


*  Durocobrivis,  a  name  which  has  been  long  wrefted  by  the  antiquarians  into  Duro- 
coc-brivisvand  to  fignify  the  Ford  of  the  Red  Water,  and  which  has  therefore  been  idly 
fixed  at  Redburne  and  Hertford  (fuppofed  to  be  He-rud-ford),  is  really  nothing  more 
than  Duroc-o-brivis  and  fignifies  nothing  more  than  a  watery  town,  juftas  Dur-o-brjvia 
and  Ebur-ac  urn.  And  Redburne  is  abfolutely  Red  Bourne, or  the  brook  Read, 
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Iter  1 8  inv. 
Ifannavaria 


ISANTA  VARIA 


12 


Tripontio         1 2 


Bcnonnis 


1 1 


Iter  1$  inv. 
Manduefuedo   12 


Tripontio 
Benonis 


12 


Antoninus. 
Bennavenna  (Iter 
6.  Ifanavatia)  1 2 
Iter  6 
Tripontio 


HIC  BISECATUR  VIA;  ALTER— 
UTERUMQE  EJUS  BR  ACHIUM 
LINDUM  USQUE  x,  ALTRUM 
VERSUS  VIR1CONIUM,  PRO- 
TENDITUR  SIC. 


Etoceto 


16 


Manduessedo 


Etoceto 


m.  p.  12 


Venonis 


12 


9 


Iter  2  inv. 
Manduefledo    1  2 


1 3  Etoceto 


PfiNNOCRUClO 

UXACONIA 

VlRIOCONLO 


■*■■■! 


12 


12 


II 


Banchorio  * 
Deva  Colonia 


26 


10 


16 


Pennocmcio    1 2 


Uxacona 


12 


Urioconio         1 1 


Bovium 


Deva  Leg.  20 
Vift.. 


10 


1  This  road,  the  caftern  branch  of  the  foffewray,  the  fecond  Iter  of  Antohine  purfues. 
*  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  ftrangety  miftaken  by  Baxter,    In  the  laws  of  Howel 
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Ki 


Gale 

Caftle  Dykes  near 
Wedoa 

Dowbrtdge  near  Lil- 

burne 
High  Crofs  or  Clay- 

chefter 


|  H0R8ELEY 

Near  Daventry 


Bugby 


Mane  eft  er 

Wall  near  Litchfield 

Stretton  near  Penkridge 

Oken  -y  ate 

Wrojteter 


Banchor 
Chefter 


Glaychefter 


Mancefler 

Wall 

Near  the  river  Penk 

Near  Sheriff- Hales 


Wroxeter 


Near  Stretton  in  Che- 

fliire 
Chefter 


Stukeley 
Towcefter 


Dowbridge  or  Showel 

Claychefter  or  High 
Crofs 


Mancefter 
Wall 
Penkridge 
Oken -y  ate 
Wroxeter 


Banchor 
Chefter 


A.         I 


Dha  it  carries  a  fenfe  which  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  this  appellation*     It  fignifies 
a  Fortification.    See  A.  37.  p.  398.  Wotton. 
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FINES  FLAVIN  ET  SECUND^E 


Varis 
Conovio 


Seguntio 


m;p.  30 


20 


*4 


Antoninus 

Iter  ix  inv. 

Varis  32 


Conovio , 


19 


Segontia         24 


1  The  fum  total  at  the  end  is  juft  ten  more  than  the  number  prefixed,  the  latter  being 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  and  the  former  three  hundred  and  thirty-four.  The  nine 
or  ten  additional  miles  in  the  faulty  number  annexed  to  Duroprovis  account  for.  the  dif- 
ference. 
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XUi 
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Gale 


Bodvary 


Caer  Rhun 

Caer  Segont  near 
Caernarvon 


Bodvary 


Horseley 


Caer  Rhun 
Caer  Segont 


Stukeley 


Bodvary 
Caer  Rhun 
Caer  Segont 


ITER 


APPENDIX. 


ITER   II. 

ASEGUNTIO  VIRIOCONIUM 
USQUE  m.  p.  73,  SIC. 


H&riri  Monte 


Mediolano 
Rutunio 

VlRIOCONIO 


m.p.  25 


*5 


12 


11 


Antoninus 


Iter  a. 


Mediolana  .... 


Rutunio 


12 


Virioconio     1 1 


Raranvaur 
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XV 


r.  i  ( 


GAtE 


• 

* 


Meivod  Northr Wales 
Kowtop  Caftlc 
Wroxetec  ..• 


HfftM*, 


I*      '    , 


i    * 


Draiton  Shropihire 
Near  Wem 


^  IWrqxpter 


*   ■ 


*  i 


Stukele* 


A    K*\/.i    */ 


•  •/  / 


Rara»vaur  Hill  by  Bala 
m  Merioncthihire 

Meivod  Montgomery* 

(hire 
Rowtjoa 


WflMteter 


■  ■  ■  » 


i    j       i 


»  ■  ( 


r 


«    f 


'  r 


I 


* 


♦  *  ■ 


On* 


»    r 


ITER 


XVI 


;A  'p'P  rE    N  'fc^I  *X. 


7:r  »  ? 


»* 


ITER    III.     ! 


A  LONDINIO  LINDUM  COLO- 
NIAM  USQUE,  SIC. 


• 


•    »» 


»» «    •     ». . 


DuR^SITO 


»-,  * 


CffiSARO  MAGO 


CAN0NIO 


>    r 


-^4 


12 


i6 


15 


Tter  9  iav. 
Durolitum      1 5 

'Caefaromago   16 


CAmaloduno  Cofcotti  a  " ' !  —       9 


1BI  ERAT  TEMPLUM  CLAUDII, 
ARX  TRIUMPHALIS,  ET  IMA- 
GO VICTORLE  DEiE  \ 


Ad  Stvrium  Amnem 


m»  p»  6 


ET    FINIBUS    TRINORANTUM 
CENIMANNOS  ADVENE. 


Canonra 


12 


Camaloduno     9 


Ad  Anfam 


CoMBRETONIO 

Sito  Ma  go 
Venta  Cenom 


m.p.  15 


22 


*3 


Combrctonio  1$ 

Sitomago        22 

Veal*.  Icenorum 

31 


1 

s         J  This  Note  muft  have  been  copied  by  Ridiajd  from  fome  account  that  was  previous 
-   it  the  diftrutf  ion  of  Camalodunum  bjtBbarfidi^ 


Leighton- 


A  H  I  M  U 


sm 


Gale 


•  i: 


o 


HORSSLEY 


*  A    * 


*  * 


Leighton*£toao  '  •  - 
Writtle  Of  Wkhaiu 
Little  Canfield 


Wahfctr 


•     »      f  i 


>     I'. 


Leightoarftonc 
Neac-Chelmsfbrd 
Fambridge      .  -. 


Afaldco* 


5TVKELET 


:  j 


•  t 

•  J  ft  '*        *    •  *   »      •         '    •     *      •     f       I    S       J 


Barklow  or  near  Ha- 
verill 


Witham 


Brettenham 


Stretford 


Thetford  or  Wulpitt      I  Wulpitt 
Cafter  near  Norwich      1  Cafter 


«      * 


»    . 


Ruptfbrd 


Keiyedoa  Effc*. 


'* 

» 


i 


f  •  •       • 


f.r  i 


»     f 


44       t*  .id    ,  *•  </    >ji'l      I*.         v«  4 


Stretford-ftreet,  Suffolk 


Bretenham,  Bradfield 

Combuft,  Suffolk 
Thetford  Norfolk 

Cafter 


•  • 


.1 


♦  Qqqa 


Iter 


.1  V* 

xvttr 


**?£**»* 


Iter  17. 
Durolifponte 

Dumomago 

Corifennis      •  $6 


Lindo 


•  i 


IciANI^  * 


Cambo/rico  Colonic 

> 

DURALI  PoNTE 


DtPRNO  Ma  GO 

fsnnbs 


«  to 1  .   a       ! 


-J 


fc.    ■>.< 


r  ,.r  > 


30  LrKDo 


m-p.  27 


20 


-   Antoninus 

/  Tber5 
Icianos 


#  t  • « 


i 


r      20 

* !    20 


2Q 


20 


CaralW  35 

Dmrofiponte  25 

Durobfbris  35 

Caul&mt*  3a 


Lindo 


26 


■>.ti«wi"i 


s  As  feveral  diffeiences  occur  in  the  copies  which  were  pullilhed  by  Dr.  Stukelcy  an<fc 
Mr.  Bertram,  which  I  ihall  regularly  note,  fo  this  i*one«  I  Icianos  has  only  a  vacancy: 
in  Bottom,  but  is  actually  inferted  in  Stukelcy.    And  the  Utter  is  evidently  righu 
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.• 


fekburrvw 
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<x« 


Gale 


Jckburrow 
Near  Cambrige 
Godmapcheifter 
Brig  Cj^ftertoiv 

*  • 

Nottingham 
Lincoln 


* 


HoRSELEY 


Chefterforct 
rcklinghara 
Cambridge 

Cafler  by  Peterborough 

* 
Ancafter 


Lincoln' 


Stukeley 

fcworth,  Icklingham 

Chefterford  Cambridge 

(hire 
Godmanchefter 

Cafter 

Stanfield  by  Bounv 

Lincolnfliire. 
Lincoln 


ft- 


• 


* «      ■* 


* 


5TER 


*     .  \ 


** 
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ITER'  IV. 


A  UNDO  AD  VALLUM  US 

QUE,  SIC. 


Aroolico 
Dano 


m.  p.  14 
m.  p.  20 
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»  The  names  +f  fhefe  two  ftadonsare  token  from  Dr.  Stukeley.  Only  blank^ppear 
in  Bertram.  And  a*  the  name  of  Bremenium  is  compounded  oFBre  and  Maen,  the  tap 
Stone,  and  the  fire  of  it  muft  therefore  have  been  upon  ihe  creft  of  the  hill  at  Birmingham, 
fo  this  fine  town  has  two  or  three  Roman  roads  plainly  proceeding  to  it.  One  w  *e» 
known  to  appear  in  Sutton  Park.  And  another  muft  have  reached  it  from  Stsatford  upon 
Avon  and  from  Shirley  Street. 
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4  Dr.  Gale  fuppofes  Abone  and  Traje&us  to  be  tranfpofed,  Mr.  Horfeley  oppofes  the 
fuppofition.    But  the  order  of  Richards  Iter  fliews  the  former  to  be  nghr. 

*  Dr.  Gale  again  fuppofes  a  tranfpofuion  3  and- the  order  of  Richard's  Iter  again  con- 
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1  This  the  capital  fortrefs  of  the  Attrebates  was  feated  without  doubt  upon  the  ^prefent 
fite  of  the  ruinated  caftle  at  Wallingford.  That  fite  is  a  good  natural  eminence  very  near 
to  the  Thames  and  contiguous  to  the  old  ford  over  it.     And  at  it  ft  ill  remains,  amid  all 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  fancies  of  innovation,  an  evident  fragment  of  the  ftationary 
wall  of  the  Romans..     This  is  immediately  on  the  right-hand  fide  qf  the  entrance,  as  you 
advance  from  the  bridge..    It  is  a  piece  of  wall  about  five  yards  and  a  half  in  height  on  the 
inner  fide  and  about  fix  on  the  outer.     On  the  inner  fide,  it  has  a  foundation  of  large 
ftones  aboutfone.'  fourth  of  a  yard  in  depth,  then  frruller  done;  ia  little  order  for  two 
yards  and  a  half  in  height,  then  two  regular  ranges  of  largifh  flat  ftones,  then  five  layers 
of  edge- ftones,  then  another  range  of  flat  ftones,  and  then  two  layers  more  of  edge-ftones. 
On  the  outer  fidej  the  foundation  is  rather  deeper;  but  that  and  the  diforderly  ftones  rife* 
about  one  yard  and  a  half  only  from  the  ground  :  then  the  wall  prefents  nine  courfes  of 
edge-ftones  and  a  range  of  largifh  flat  ftones  above  them,  and  ends  in  two  courfes  more  of 
edge-ftones.     The  breadth  of  the  whole  piece  is  about  fix  yards  within  and  fix  and  a  half 
without,  and  the  thicknefs  about  ttvo  yards  and  a  quarter.    But  about  three  yards  within 
have  loft  this  original  facing  of  the  wall ;  and  the  height  was  evidently  greater,  as  the  wall 
even  now  rifes  two  inches  at  leaft  above  the  laft  layer  of  edge-ftones  within.    And  as  the 
ground  within  has  evidently  been  funk  below  its  original  level,  being  now  even  lower  than 
the  foundation  of  the  wall;  fo  the  courfes  of  edge-ftones  are  a  fufficient  evidence  of  the 
original  conftru&ers  of  the  wall.     That  ftyle  of  building  appears  plainly  to  have  been 
<ifed  by  the  Romans,  being  found  in  the  vallum  of  Severus  and  in  the  walls  of  Silchefter. 
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And  that  ftyle  of  building  appears  not  to  have  been  ever  ufed  at  all  by  either  the  Saxons 
the  Danes  or  the  Normans  of  the  ifland. 

*  The  Britifh  fortrefs  which  was  originally  placed  upon  the  fite  of  this  ftation,  which 
was  denominated  Bibrac-te  or  the  Abode  of  the  Bibroc,  and  which  was  the  original 
metropolis  of  the  Bibroces,  muft  have  been  feated  upon  the  area  of  the  prcfent  church* 
yard  at  Bray,  the  fite  of  the  vicarial  houfe  and  vicarial  garden,  and  trie  level  of  the  ad* 
joining  meadow  to  the  weft  of  all.  This  compafs  of  ground  lies  up*n  the  fotthern  fide 
of  the  Thames  and  fpreads  directly  along  the  current  of  it.  This  compafs  of  ground 
contains  about  twelve  ftatute-acres,  and  reaches  at  one  extremity  to  the  point  of  the  old 
ford  over  the  riter.  And  the  fortrefs  muft  have  been  furrounded  with  the  great  wood  or 
frith  (as  Leland  calls  it)  which  remained  very  confiderable  to  the  days  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 
the  laft  remains  of  which  were  grubbed  up  for  firing  in  the  fevere  froft  of  17399  and  the 
fite  of  which  ftill  retaineth  the  name  of  Maidenhead  Thicket. 

The  Roman  ftation  which  was  afterwards  conftruded  upon  the  Britifh  fortrefs  muft 
have  been  placed  upon  one  fide  of  it  and  muft  have  been  confined  within  the  area  of  the 
adjoining  meadow.  That  field  lies  at  the  confluence  of  a  brook  with  the  river,  and  is 
defended  by  the  former  upon  one  fide,  by  the  latter  upon  another,  and  by  fome  remains 
of  ditcher  .upon  a  third.  That  field  is  denominated  Garfton  or  the  Field  of  War,  and 
includes  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  And  near  to  that  field  and  (kirting  the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  church-yard  Tradition  lays  the  old  road  to  London,  carries  it  along  the  lane, 
and  makes  it  to  ford  the  river  at  the  end. 
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1  This  name  is  taken  from  Dr.  S.'s  Copy, 

a  This  number  is  equally  taken  from  Dr.  S.'s  Copy. 
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■  Thefe  numerals  are  taken  from  Stukeley.  A  large  vacuity  is  left  for  them  in  Bertram. 

1  The  harbour  of  Dubris  was  not  the  prefcnt  harbour  of  Dover..  The  latter  is  merely 
an  artificial  pier  formed  by  flrong  jettyheads  of  timber  bolted  with  iron  ard  collecting  a 
Urge  dep  bed  of  beach.  The  former  extended  aclually  into  the  land,  and  ran  up  the 
valley  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  prefent  town  (lands.  This  appears  fufijeiently  from  the 
accounts  of  tradition  and  the  difcovery  of  anchors.     Several  have  been  formerly  found 
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about  three  miles  up  the  valley.  And  at  that  diftaii.ce  from  the  town  both  the  dire&ion 
and  the  afpeft  of  the  valley  are  equally  altered.  The  fea  therefore  retiring  from  Dover 
as  it  has  retired  from  all  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Kent,  the  town  followed  it,  and  the  prefent 
Dover  lies  exactly  at  the  mouth  of  the  antient  harleur»  This  tfiuit  have  b£en  an  haven 
incomparably  good,  two  great  headland*  of  chalk  forriing  the  chops  of  it,  a  long  deep 
narrow  valley  forming  the  fecure  bafon  of  ir,  .and  a  back* Water  from  the  countty  ulwujrs 
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Rhutvpis  Colonia  3     10 

Regvlbio         10 


Antoninus. 
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keeping  it  open.  .And  from  this  defcription  of  its  antient  (late,  compared  with  the  ftate- 
©f  the  coaft  about  it,  the  haven  of  Dover  appears  fufficiently  to  have   been,  what  the 
generality  of  our  hiftdrians  have  fuppofed  it  to  have  been,  that  very  point  of  land  which 
Caefar  firft  made  in  his  firft  expedition  into  Britain.'  His  account  of  that  land  is  a  lively 
defcription  of  this  harbour.    Nearing  the  land  aboqt  ten  in  the  morning,  lbi  in  omnibus 
collibus  expbfltas  hoftium  copias  armatas  coftTpexit;  cujus  loci  hsec  erat  natura,  adeo- 
montibus  anguftis   mare  cominebatur  uti  ex  locis  fuperibribus  in  littus  telum  adjici 
poffet.     And  his  account  of  his  motions  afterwards  quadrates  ejcaftly^with  the  nature  of  _ 
the  coaft.    Waiting  for  the  reft  of  his  fleet,  he  came  to  anchor  about  the  very  point  a£ 
furedly  where  the  town  of  Dover  now  ftands,  &  ventum  Ac  seftum  uno  tempore  naftus 
fecundum,-1— circitcr  Millia  Pafluum  \  iil  ab  eo  loco  progreflus,  aperto  ac'  piano  littore>  ' 
naves  conftituit.     He  landed  about  Walmer  Caftle,  where  the  high  cliffs  terminare,  and 
whither  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  Dover  exadly  carries  us.     Thefe  are  fuch  coin- 
cidences as  decifively  prove. the  point.     And  the  expreffions  in  Dio  which  have  Been 
unfairly  wrefted  by  Halley  into  a  conformity  with  Caefar's  account,  and  as  unfairly  ap- 
plied by  Batteley  in  dire£t  oppoiition  to  it  {p.  45^  Antkj.  Rhutup.),  ought  certainly* 
to  be  of  no  consideration  on  the  point,  becaufe  they  are  qppofed  by  Caefar's.     Cacfar/s 
own  account  of  what  he  (aw  and  did  muft  certainly^  in  all  points  where  the  honour  of 
Caefar  was  not  peculiarly  intcrefted,  be  infinitely  fuperior  in  authority  to  the  accounts  of 
others  not  prefent  at  the  fcenes,  not  cotemporary  with  the  fads,  and  writing  two  or 
three* centuries  after  him.     The  road  from  Dover  to  Canterbury,   fermerfy  fourteen.  . 
Roman  miles  or  thirteen  Englifh  only  (fee  Antoninus  Iter  3.),  is  now  extended  to  fixteen 
English,  as  the  head  of  the  harbour  and  the  fite  of  the  town  of  Dover  were  three  miles 
nearer  to  Canterbury  than  they  are  at  prefent.     And  the  prefent  road  runs  for  one  mile 
and  a  half  along  the  bottom  of  the  antient  harbour.     The  name  of  this  town  therefore, 
the  etymon  of  whicK  has  been  fufpended  in  uncertainty  betwixt  Duvr  Water  and  Dufyrrba.  . 
Rocks  (Lambard,  Camden,  and  Somner),  is  certainly  derived  from  the  former,  becaule 
it  was  originally  placed  remote  from  its  rocky  cliffs,  and  becaufe  its  name  Dubris  or. 
Dubrae  is  the  appellation  equally  of  the  river  and  of  the  town. 

*  Batteley  has  fully  fhewn,  and  tradition  coincides  with  the  proofs,  that  the  large  plain 
which 'now  lies  under  Richborough  Caftle  was  formerly  the  great  harbour  of  Rhutupne, 
Portus  —  claffi  Romanorum  qiue  Qceano  Septentrionali  flommahatur  recipiend?c  faclus 
idoneus  (Richard  p.  17).  I  he  road  from  Margate  now  runs  di redly  acrofs  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  the  traveller  now  rides  where  the  Roman  navy  anchored.  At  a  point 
•f  this  harbour  and  on  the  margin  of  a  cliff  were  railed  the  caftle  and  towaof  Rhiuupx. 
The  fite  of  the  town,  though  it  was  pne  of  the  few  Roman  colonies-  in  Britain,  has  been 
diluted  among  the  antiquarians,  Camden  places  it  near  the  caftle  and  on  the  defcent 
of  the  hill  (p.  *40and  241,  edit,  1607).  And  Somner  transfers  it  to  Sandwich  (p.  6. 
Roman .Porttin  Kent)*    But  the  reafons.  produced  by.  Camden  are.decifive.    In.  his  time, 
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though  not  perhaps  iirthe  days  of  Somner,  and  certainly  not  in  the  days  of  Batteley,  the 
interie&ions  of  the  ftrects  were  plainly  traceable  among  the  corn  of  a  neighbouring  field, 
and  the  plow  frequently  threw- up  Roman  coins  irt  it  (p.  240  and  241).     And  this  town 
appears  from  Leland  (vol,  vii.  p.  113.  Hearne)  and  Camden  together  to  have  extended 
along  the  flope  of  the  hill  that  faces  Sandwich*     There,  fays  the  former  particularly, 
-more  Roman  money  rras  been  immemorially  found  and"is  to  this' day  difcovered  than  on 
any  fpot  in  the  kingdom. — The  cattle  was  without  qu  eft  ion  originally  the  ftation  of  the 
Roman  garrifon  before  Rhutupse  was  ere&ed  into  a  colony,  and  afterwards  ferved  folely, 
as  it  had  partly  ferved  before,  for  a  fecurity  to  the  harbour.     The  walls  of  this  caftlc*. 
the  moft  entire  of  any  Roman  walls  in  the  kingdom,  I  fuppofe,  except  thofe  at  Silchefter,, 
and  of  which  we  have  a  view  in  Stukeley.  fltin.  Curiof.  plate  97)  and -a  defcription  both 
in  Batteley  {p.  17)  and   Stukeley  (p.  u8;,  ftill   ftood  very  lofty  in   1769*  an  huddled 
compofition  o£  flints  pebbles  and  mortar,  once  faced  (as  the  pre  fen  t  not  inconfiderable 
remains  of  the  facing  evince)  with  fmall  ftones  of  a  parallelogrammatick  figure  but  dif- 
ferent in  length   and'breadth.    The  exterior  furface  of  the  wall  is  divided  into  (lories,. 
e*ch  ftory  comprizing  feven  courfes  of  facing  ftone,  and  each  being  defined  with  two 
courfes  of  very  thin  fhort  Roman  bricks.     The  greateft  height  of  the  wall  at.prefent  is 
fix  ftories  and  a  half.     And  the  uncommon  height  of  the  wall  (hews  plainly,  that  it  could 
never  have  rifen  much  higher.     But  the  wall  towards  the  cliff  is  now  wholly  level  with'  - 
the  ground,  and  perhaps  always  was  nearly  fo. — The  town  and  caftle  of  Rhutupae  muft 
bave  funk  in  ruins  as  the  fea  retreated  from  them.     The  town,  like  Dover,  followed  the 
retiring  waters.    And  Rhutupae  defcending  from  its  cliff,  and  fettling  upon  the  fandy 
level  of  the  old  bay,  affumed  the  new  appellation  of  Sandwich.     This  evidently  hap- 
pened in  the  earlieft  period  of  the  Saxon  Settlement  among  us*     Somner  indeed  could' 
not  find  the  name  of  Sandwich   in  any  coternporary  writing  till  the  year  979  (p.  15., 
Roman  Ports  in  Kent).     But  it  occurs  in  a  writer  who  lived  before  Bede,  Aeddi  or.' 
Eddius  Stephanus,  and  in  the  relation  of  a  fad  as  early  as  664.  or  665,     The  famous  • 
Wilfrid  (fays  the  author)   returning  from  his  confecration  in  France,  he  and  his  company 
profpere  in  Portum  Sandwich  atque  fuaviter  pervenerunt  (Vita  Wilfridi  c,  18.  in  Gale- 
torn,  i..    See  Bede  lib.  iv.  c.  2*)«     This  daughter-town  of  the  Roman  Rhutupae  muft 
bave  ftood  clofe  upon  the  margin  of  the  fea  at  its  original  ere&ion.     But  as  the  waters* 
continued  to  recede  from  the  coaft,  Sandwich  found  itfelf  equally  deferted  with  Rhutupae,. 
and  was  obliged  to  open  an  harbour  through  the  fands  of  the  (bore.    This  communicated 
with  the  fea  betwixt  Sandwich  and  Deal,  is  now  denominated  the  Okl  Haven,  but  is^ 
nearly  filled  up  and  appears  merely  as  a  ditch  at  prefent.     The  fea  now  lies-two  miles- 
fr©m  the  town,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  which  muft  formerly  have  been  at  that  point,  . 
of  the  aeftuary  betwixt  Thanet  and  Kent  which  is  ftill  denominated  Sturc-mouth,  is  now 
the*  only-harbour  of  Sandwich.     Theie  was  therefore  no  river  here  in  the  time  ?f ; *hei ^ 
Britons  and  the  Romans*.  And  Camden  3  applauded  etymology; of  Rhutupat,  Ruyd  Tufithi 
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Iter  t  inv. 
Vagniacis      .... 

Novioraago     1 8 

Londinio         10 


or  the  Sandy  Ford,  is  abfolutely  impofiible  to  be  true.  Equally  impoflible  for  the  fame 
reafon  is  alfo  Dr.  Stulceley's  etymology  of  Rhyd  Tyf  or  the  Paflage  over  the  Water.  And 
the  derivation  given  us  by  Batteley  from  the  noife  is  obvioufly  too  general  and  exten/ive 
to  be  juft.  The  antient  name  of  the  town  is  Rutupae,  Rhutupi,  or  Rutubi.  And  the 
'modern  name  of  Richborough,  Repta-caeftir,  or  Ratifburghe  is  merely  a  corruption  of  it. 
Rutubi  Portus  (fays  Bede  lib.  i.  c.  i.)  —  nunc  qorrupte  Repucaeftir.  And  fee  Somner 
p.  87.  In  b.  II.  ch.  i.  I  {hall  (hew  Rut  and  Ruth  to  fignify  any  Current  of  Water,  and 
Pig  or  Pi  is  a  Prominence  (fee  Baxter  in  Begefla  and  Cager  Voran,  and  remember  Cune- 
dag  &c.  mentioned,  before).  Ruthupis  then  is  Ruth-eu-Pi,  the  Peak  of  the  Currents  or 
the  Prominence  of  the  Waves,  exa&ly  the  fame  as  Bar-Rath* on  the  Hill  of  the  Waves, 
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a  Caledonian  iflet  in  Offian  (vol.  i.  p.  261),  awl  j^aftly  defcriptive  of  the  fite  of  Rhutupis, 
which  projects  confiderably  into  the  antient  domain  of  the  fea, 

4  The  Roman  ftation  at  Cantiopolis  or  Canterbury,  tb«  fite  of  which  none  of  our 
antiquarians  have  hitherto  attempted  to  fettle,  was  placed  aflu  redly  upon  the  prefent  area 
of  the  ruinated  caftle,  a  natural  eminence  near  to  the  river,  and  giving  name  to  the  {ration 
and  the  town,  Du  rove  mum  or  Dorobernia.     This  name  has  -been  equally  derived  from 
the  Britifh  Dur  Whern  a  Rapid  River  (Lambard,  Camden,  and  Somner)  and  the  Britifh  . 
Dur  Vern  a  Temple  on  the  River  (Baxter).     But  as  the  river  at  Canterbury  was  always 
diftinguifhed  by  its  prefent  appellation  of  Sturius  or  Stour  (Richard  p.  17),  fo  the  idea, 
of  a  Britifh  temple  on  its  banks  is  merely  imaginary*    The  name  is  nothing  more  thaai 
Dur  Bern  or  the  Knoll  on  the  River. 
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1  Thefe  are  the  only  ftations  in  Derbylhire  which  the  Romans  have  pointed  out  to  us. 
I  have  in  the  body  of  the  work  evinced  Buxton  to  have  been  a  ftationary  town.  And  a 
road  proceeds  from  it,  as  I  have  fhewn,  to  Brough  near  Calttetoit.  Tim  is -popularly 
denominated  Batham-Gate.  I  travelled  the  road  in  the  autumn  of  1767,  and  found  it 
very  direft,  very  broken,  and  frequently  fpoiled  of  all  its  original  gravel.  Circling  by 
Fairfield  to  it,  and  proceeding  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  church,  I  found  the  road 
opening  very  broad  on  the  right,  courfmg  in  a  ftraight  green  lane,  and  bordered  with  the 
ftone-hedges  of  the  country  on  either  fide.  Thus  does  the  ijoad  go  on  cutting  all  theoth* t. 
roads  at  right  angles,  fometimes  very  plainly  and  fometimes  very  obfeurely  discernible,  and 
elbowed  now  on  the  right  and  now  on  the  left  by  the  encroachments  of  the  inclofures 
along  it.  It  crofles  Small-dale  Fold,  defcends  the  (helve  of  the  hill  beyond  it,  and  is 
entirely  blocked  up  by  the  ftone-hedges  in  the  valley.  Here  rounding  a  little  upon  the 
right  inorder  to. recover  the  feemingly  apparent  line  of  the  road  upon  the  oppofitehill,  1  loft 
cnyfelf  and  it  for  fome  time.  But  upon  the  large  heath  immediately  beyond  the  \jalley,  and 
4>etifrixt.the  twenty-fourth  and  tweaty^fifth  mffeftones  in  the  road  from  Manchefter  to 
Chefterfield,  leaving  the  turnpike  road  as  it  proceeds  to  the  latter,  and  dire&Iy  croffing 
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the  heath  to  the  left,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it  and  upon  the  hither  fide  of  the  hill, 
I  came  abreaft  of  a  large  track,  and  immediately  knew  it  to  be  the  Roman  road.  It  ap- 
peared a  long  ftraigju  ftreak  of  vivid  green  on  the  left,  fwtepLng  over  the  purple-brown 
furface  of  the  heath*  I  entered  it,  purfucd  its  direflion  to  the  right,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  miles  or  three  and  a  half  found  myfelf  upon  enquiry  about  a  milediftant  from  Brought 
.  ThU  village  is  placed  in  a  beautiful  well- watered*  and  fruitful  valley;  and  the  cultivated 
fcenery  of  St  is  a  ftriking  contrail  to  1 1? e  barren  heathy  wilds  in  its  neighbourhood.  And 
the  village  appears  from  its  name,  it*  d  i  fiance1  from  £ux{on,  and  the  range  of  this  Roman 
road  to  it,  to  have  been  originally  Roman. 

The  ftation  was  con  ft  rutted  upon  the  three  fields  which  are  denominated  the  Hall-deads, 
and  are  tliftinguifhed  into  the  Upper  the  Lower  and  the  Little  Hallftead.  This  fxte 
lies  dirc&ly  upon  two  brooks,  which,  wafh  two  of  its  fides  and  unite  at  one  of  its  angles* 
.This  fite  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  eight  or  nine  ftatute-acres  in  extent,  finks  in  (leep 
banks  along  ope  of  the  longer  fides.tQ  the  l?rook  Nop  or  the  Limeftone  VWer,  and  flope» 
all  the  way  in  a  gentje  inclination  to  the  J?outh  or  the  Gritftone  Water.  To  the  weft  of 
tbefe  Hallfteads*  and  two  or-  trjree  inclofures  from  them,  tr^e  Badum-Gate  appears  v^ry 
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yifible  along  the  fide  of  the  Straet-  Fields;  the  fine  ridge  having  the  large  hedge  planted' 
upon  it,  thrufting  itfelf  out  considerably  into  the  lane,  and  presenting  a  very  remarkable 
elevation  within  the  field.  It  is  three  or  fbur  yards  in  width  acrofs  the  back,  one  yard 
in  height,  apd  many  yards  in  length,  pointing  dire&ly  at  the  end  into  the  Lower  Hall- 
ftead.  Ancf  in  the  Lower  Hallftead,  and  upon  ♦  the  lofty  bank  of  the  Moo,  were,  very 
lately  found  the  evident  remains  of  the  Praetorium,  an  hard  flooring  of  Roman  cement;  A 
long  cake  of  the  cement  I  faw  upon  the  fite,  more  than  two  yards  in  length-and  one  and 
a  half  in  width*  about  two  inches*  in  thicknefs*  compofed  of  red-  pounded  brick  large 
pebbles  and  white  mortar. 

*  The  ftation  and  town  of  iEliaCaftra  or  Aldchefter  in  Oxfordftire  were  placed  upon- 
a  very  difadvantageous  fite,  a  level  ground,  and'  a  damp  (oil.  The  fite  of  the  city  1ms 
been  confiderably  ratted  above  its  antient  level  by  the  foundations  beneath  and  the  afeiti- 
tious  earth  above.  This  appears  fufficiently  from  the  level  of  all  the  meadows  around  >k, 
and  particularly  at  the  neighbouring  ftation.  They  are  all  above- one  yard  anda  half  lower 
in  the  level  than  the  other.  The  fite  of  the  city  therefore,  damp  as  it  is  at  prefent,  muft 
have  been  much  damper  formerly,  and  nearly  as  much  fo  as  any  of  the  fwampy  meadows 
in  its  neighbourhood; 

The  fite  of  the  Caftrum  is  a  very  damp-triangular  meadow,  bounded  by  a  curving  brook 
on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and  having  about  the  middle  a  remarkable  mount  of  earth,  which 
covers  nearly  half  an  acre  of  ground  and  rifts  nearly  eight  feet  in  height  This  is  men* 
tiooed  by.  Plot  and  Stukeley,  is*  called  the  Caftk-tiillj  aad.ii  faid  by  tradition  to  hav* 
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had  the  Caftle  of  Aldchefter  upon  it.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  Praetorium  of  the  ftation, 
and  feems  to  have  been  furrounded  with  a  flight  ditch.  The  mount  was  dug  into  in  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  and  much  Roman  money  was  di (covered,  as  alfo  brick,  tile, 
and  pavements  of  curioufly  wrought  tile  in  the  bignefs  of  a  fixpence  and  delicately  laid 
(Hiftory  of  Aldchefter  in  Kennet's  Par.  Ant.)-  But  in  the  fpring  of  1766  a  confiderable 
opening  was  made  into  it  by  Mr.  Penrofe  the  proprietor  of  the  meadow. 

The  workmen  began  upon  the  fouth-weftern  part,  and,  through  one  foot  and  a  half 
of  old  bricks  and  tiles  and  through  four  feet  of  aflies  mingled  with  human  bones,  came 
to  paved  ground  covered  with  fine  gravel.  Purfuing  this  for  fevcn  or  eight  yards, 
they  reached  the  walls  of  the  Praetorium.  Thefe  were  {landing  about  three  feet  in  height. 
Going  along  the  outfide  of  the  wall  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  towards  the  north-weftern 
angle,  they  camq  to  an  opening  in  it,  which  appeared  to  be  a  doorway  and  was  about 
eight  feet  in  breadth.  At  this  opening  they  began  to  enter  the  building,  and  immediately 
discovered  a  Roman  pavement  raifed  about  four  feet  from  the  level  of  the  meaiow,  and 
appearing  to  extend  through  the  whole  compafsof  the  building.  The  pavement  confifted 
of  teffellae  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  the  fquare,  bearing  different  colours,  neatly  ce- 
mented together,  and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  mortar. 

Beneath,  and  on  one  fide  of,  the  difcovered  pavement  was  found  a  Roman  Hypocauft. 
It  was  a  low  room  of  one  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  floored  with  fmall  pieces  of  cemented 
brick,  and  fupported  by  a  great  number  of  little  pillars.  Thefe  were  two  or  three  feet 
diftant  from  each  other,  and  had  heaps  of  afhes  between  them. 
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MtfM.Tt  h  greatly  to  be  wiftied,  that  fome  Gerifcleman  wtfuld  ipeedily 
give  us  a  new  edition  and  a  numerous  impreuion  of  Richard's  infi- 
nitely ufeful  Commentary.  This  would  fee  df  confiderable  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  Britifh  and  Uoman-Britifli  antiquities.  We  might 
then  hope  to  fee  a  true  knowledge  and  a  juft  (acquaintance  with  the 
original  and  priipary  period  of  our  hiftory  a  much  commoner  acqui- 
fition  among  our  antiquarians  than  it  feems  fo  be  at  preftnt.  Wc 
might  then  hope  to!  fee  our  antiquarians  ir(ore  commonly  begin 
their  hiftorical  refearfches  at  the  great  fountain-head  €>f  tot**  niftory, 
thexe  mark  the  fecret  primogenial  principles  that  mix  and  colow  it 
at  the  fource,*  and  thence  be~better  able  to  difoern  with  dearnefs  the 
fevetal  ingredients  and  tints  that  fucceflively  incorporate  with  it 
afterwards.  And  a  complete  *an&  ^entire  Manual  might  happily -be 
fanned  for  the  Koraap-Britifli  antiquarian,  byj  adding  ail  the  Britifh 
:  Notices  in  Ptolemy  Antonine  Ravranas  and  thp  Notitia  to  -the  Com- 
mentary of  Richard^  perhaps  all  the  hiftorical  incidents  in  all  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  amd  certainly  a  Roman- Britifh  Gtoffirry  upe» 
better  principles  than  Baxter's.  Such  a  work  would  be  a  moft  ac- 
ceptable prefent  to  the  hiftorical  and-  antiquarian  world.  And  t  am, 
in  hopes  that  the  prefent  will  be  actually  mad*  it  by  my  worthy  and 
learned  feiend,  the  R|ev*  Dr*  Hallifiaof  Oxfofd. 
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AGRICQLA— fubducs  Lancashire,  p.  29, 
30^— Plants  forts  and  fettles  garrifons  in 
feveral  parts  of  i^  jh  31^— Not,  as  gene- 
rally imagined,  the  eonfrru&or  of  all  the 
Roman  roads,  p.  71.— The  oonftru&or  of 
the  roads  in  fuch  pWinces  only  as  he  him- 

*  fclf  reduced,  ibid.— entered  Lancafhire  at 
the  head  of  the  main  army  by  the  ford  of 
Warrington,  p.  29,  160,  and  161.— and 
afluredly  ient  another  body  to  enter  it  by 
the  pafs  at  Stretford,  p.  29  and  r6x.-*4he 
founder  of  all  the  towns  in  Lancaftire,  p» 
301—203*— his  invafion  of  Caledonia,  p« 
417—418. 

AGRICULTURE— account  of  the  Roman 
and  Roman-Brith%  agriculture,  p.  111— 
ai6» 

ALBANI— where  fituated;  whv  called  Al- 
bany-why Damnii  Albani ;  and  why  omit- 
ted by  Ptolemy,  p.  410. 

ALICANA  (or  Oiicana)— See  ILKLEY. 

ALPS— what  mountains  in  Britain  formerly 
fo  called,  p.  140.— a  ftation  among  them, 
where,  p.  140,  141. 

ALTARS— Roman,one  found  atMancunium, 
the  oldeft  probably  in  Britain,  p.  47,  Jfcc. 
—feveral  others  mentioned,  p.  49,  J04, 
130,  &c— *one  found  at  Cambodunum, 
p.  89. 

ALDPORTON— why  fo  called,  p.  204, 205 
— why  pronounced  Hoopetton,  p.  ao6. 

ALE— in  ufe  among  theCeltat  in  general, 
p.  208.— what  called  by  them,  ibid,  and 
p.  210. 

ANCALITES— the  probable  prrfitum  and 
extent  of  their  dominions,  p.  '62.— not 
Belgtc  Britons,  p.  140^^-why  called  %An* 
talkes,  p.  439. 


APENNINES— what  hills  in  Britain  former- 
ly fo  called,  p.  140* 
ARCHITECTURE— Curious  fpecimens  of 

Britiu,  p.   24,  ac.— of  Roman,    p.  31, 

&cw— of  more  modern,  p.  33. 
ARDEN— what  it  fignifies,  p.  26,  27.-— the 

name  of  the  Mancunian  foreft,  ibidl 
ATTACOTTI— where  fituated,  and  what 

was  their  capital,,  p.  41b. 
ATTREBATES— the  pofition  and  extent  of 

their  Dominions,  p.  60.— not  Bdgic  Bit* 

tons,  p.  149* 

& 

BACK-OF-THE-CHURCH—  (a  flreet  in 
Manchester)— 4he  ground  was  formerly  the 
Courfe  of  the  Praetorian  foflc  to  the  Roman 
Summer-camp,  p.  i8£. 

BATHS— hot  baths  how  antient  in  Britain* 
p.  146.— -what  Roman  baths  in  the  king- 
dom, ibid. 

BEACONS— in  ufe  among  the  Britons,  p. 

BEECH— 4iot  a  native  of  Britain,  p.  321, 
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BELGjE— the  General  Belgse  called  alfo 
AUobroges,  p.  9.— the  Proper  Belgse,  the 
extent  of  their  original  dominions,  p.  60, 
412,  and  413.— the  Proper  Belgse  fubdue 
the  Segontaci,  p.  60  and  413.— and  the 
Haedui,  p,  61  and  413. —  the  General 
Belgae  very  commercial,  p»  60  and  70 
&c— make  roads  acrols  the  ifland  in  all 
probability,  p.  168,  &c— what  tribes  Bel* 
gic,  p.  149,  &c. 

BELISAMA— fee  Me*sey. 

BERRY-BANK  (near  Stone  in  Staffordihire) 
—a  Roman  ftation,  p.  t6s. 

BIBROCEST-the  pofition   and    extent    of 

their  dominions,  originally,    and  pofteri- 

ourly,  p.  60  and  p-4*3* — Bibroicum,  Bi* 

bracte,  what,   ibid  — Bibroces  not  Bejgtc 
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Britons,  p.  149.— whence  they  and-Bi- 
bracle  derived  their  names,  p.  43$. 
BROMENIUM     (in    Northumberland)  — 

what,  p.  63. 

BREMETONACjE— fee  Overborouoh. 

BRIGANTES — where  originally  fttuated,  p. 
c  and  8.— whyfo  called,  p.  8— 10.— fubdue 
Lancashire  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
p.  8. — are  reduced  by  the  Romans,  p.  28. 
had  previoufly  fubdued  the  Carnabii  of 
Chefhire  and  the  Selgova?,'  p.  104,  105.— 
make*n  infurretStion  agamftthe  Romans 
but  are  fubdued,  p.  1*8.— the  name  u fed 
as  the  general  name  of  the  Britons,  p.  10, 
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BRITAIN— Britiih  names  of  Roman  ftations 
in  the  Itineraries  a  proof  of  Britiih  fortrefTes 
there  before,  p.  1—  4-— the  general  nature 
of  the  Britifh  fortrefles,  p.  4— jf.— one  par- 
ticularly defcribed,  p.  19— 2$.— now 
placed  generally,  p.  19*  20— the  number 
of  them  m  the  prefent  England  and  Wales, 
«;  <.— the  real  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Britain,  p-  8— 10  —When  firft  peopled  in 
all  probability,  p.  6  and  4°6.--an  account 

*  of  the  Britilh  weapons  of  war,  offend  e  and 
defenfive,  p.  1 3— 16.— fpeciroens  of  Bmiih 
architecture,  p.  24,  2$.— Britifh  mortar, 
what,  p.  24V  2$,— Primaeval  and  Roman 

'  Britain  defcribed  exaftly,  p.  59  &c— High- 
er Britain,  Lower  Britain,  what,  p.  59 
and  64.— Britannia  Prima,  what,  p.  59, 
60,  and  61..— Britannia  Secunda,  what,  p. 
6 1 . Flavia,  what  part  of  Britain,  p.  6 1— 

*  63.— Cttfarienfw,  and  Flavia  Caefarienfis, 
what  part*  £.  61.— Valentia,  what  part, 
p.  63.— Maxima,  what  part,  p.  63,  64. — 
Vefpafiana,  what  part,  p.  409 — 41  ^— Ca- 
ledonia, what  pan,  p.4  r  1—4 1 2.— The  Bn- 

.  tons  mull  have,  had  many  roads  acrofs  the 
'  whole  dr  part  of  the  ifland,  andaconfi- 
:    derable  interior  commerce,  before  the  Ro- 

*  mans  came,  p.  67—7 1  .—The  Britons  ufed 
'    frequently  abflraft  terms  to  denote  their 

Kings  and  Capitals,  p.  1 14.— The  Britons 
hot  uncommonly  had  twb  names  for  one 

'  town,  p.  1  I4.~what  tribe!!  were  purely 
British  and  what  Belgic-Britifh,  p.    1.49 

'  and  150— What  number  of  troops  the 
Romans  generally  kept  in  Britain,  p.  rf7— 
IQ^# — the  mode  of  living  among  the  Bri- 
tons before  the  Romans  came,  p.  207-209. 
(Agriculture  much  profecuted  among  -the 
fouthern  Britons  before  the  coming  of  the 
Bomans,  p.  2 !  *,  21 3-— A  g«»t  variety  of 

'  Britifh  names  of  nations,  towns,  rivers,  &c. 
explained,  p.  4,    7,    8,    10,  12,  i6y  26, 

■    62,  66,  68,  69,  72,  73,  74,  9*>  $3>94> 


103,-114, 125, 131,  135,   139-14^  r47- 

l$2,  I56,  2IO,  212,  210,  217,  219—225, 

&c.  &c. — The  Britilh  drefi  before  and  af- 
ter the  Romans  came,  p.  227-— 23  a.— How 
many  towns  in  Roman  Britain  at  the  clofe 
of  the  firft  century,  p.  241.— The  taxes  inV 
pofed  by  die  Romans  on  the  Britons,  p. 
242. — The  nature  of  the  Britilh  govern* 
ment  and  court  before  and  after  the  coming 
of  the  Romans,  p.  247—2*6,  273,  274* 
and  464,  46/i— the  nature  of  thetenures  in 
Britain,  p.  2#— a 71  .—Britain  very  popu- 
lous before  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  p. 
2  7  3.— The  justiciary  police  of  the  Britons, 
p.274— 281.— The  coinage  of  the  Britons, 
p.  2  84 — 287.— The  coinage  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain,  p.  288.— The  ftate  of  the  me- 
chanical arts  in  Britain  at  the  period  of  the 
Roman  invafiOD,  and  the  improvements 
.which  they  received  from  the  Romans,  p. 
200— 314-*— -what  implement  the  Britons 
ufed  for  grinding  corn,  and  what  the  Ro- 
man sintroduced,  p.  3 1 4—3 1 6.— WaenJhc 
fervices  of  fefta  ad  molendinum  and  ft&a 
ad  furnum  commenced,,  p.  31.7.^— Vinos  in- 
troduced by  the  Romans,  and  wines-  for- 
merly made  in  great  quantities  within  the 
ifland,,  p..  319,  ^ao,— Factitious  wines?  in- 
troduced* p.  321.— The  horfes.  the  dogs 
of  the  ifland,  which  of  them  were  natives 
and  which  introduced  by  the  Romans,  p. 
322—331. — The  provision  for  the  table 
before  and  after  the  coining  of  the  Romans, 
p.  333— 336.— The  wooded  {hue  of  th* 
ifland  at  the  Roman  arrival,  and  the  clafics 
of  wild  beads  in  the  woods,  p.  337—342. 
•—The  diverfions  of  the  Britona  before  an4 
after  the  Roman  arrival,  p.  ,342— -JJ.7.— 
The  firft  hour-gla&  in  Britain,  p.  302#— 
The  manners  of  the  Roman  Britona,  |% 
365—3,7 i*— The  origin  of  Ictfiera  in  Bn? 
tain.  p.  37 l*  3Z*« — TheBritons  allowed 
their  arms,  p.  574,  37$— The  nature  of 
the  Britiih  oifcipiine  p.  375,  376.— -MaT 
nuiattarics  of  doth  tirlt  eroded  in  Britain, 
pw  377— 381. — The  names  of  the  Britifh 
navy  before  and  after,  the  coming  of  the 
Romans,  p.  381  and  459.— -Paper  and  fait 
when  h*ft  made  by  the  Britons,  pi  381— 
383. — The  nature  of  the  Britiih  commerce 
before  and  after  the  coming  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  p*384 — 391. — The  nature  of  the 
Britiih  religion  before  the  coming  of  Chri- 
flianity,  p.  39J-~397«~ The  introduction 
of  Chriilianity,  p*  397 — 400,*— Epiicopacy 
eilabliihed,  0*400— 49  f. — The  reafons  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  the  Roman  depar- 
ture from  Britain,  p.  406-^46 i.-^-The  real 

flat* 


INDEX. 
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CARNABH  (of- Britannia  Prima)— the  po- 
sition of  their  dominions,  p.  6x. — Subdued 
by  the  Damnonii,  p.  6i  and  41,}. — (of, 
Flavia) — their  dominion*  originally  and 
poftcriorly,  p.  63,  102  and  103. — When 
thefe  became  greateir,  p.  105.— Subdued 
-in-  part  by  the  Bri  mantes,  p.  104,  105*— ^ 
(of  Caledonia) — where  Gtuated,  p.  41  x.— 
for  the  Roman  cattle,  p.  177—180.  Why  all  the  Carnabii   fo  called,  p.  102, 

BURY— no  Roman  ftanon,  p.  137  and  138.        103.  .     ■ 

BUXTON — a  Roman  {ration  p.  143  and    CARNONACjE-^whcre  fituated,p..4ii« 
144. — Roman  Roads-  to  it,   p.  144  and    CARTE— his    hiltory  corre&ed,  p.  466— y 
145. — where  particularly  the  {ration  ltaod,        469,  &c. 

^ASoII— 1 


ftate  of  die  provinces  at  this  departure,  p. 
.  471 — 480. 

BLACKRODE— fee  Coccium. 
BROUGHTON  (the   townfhip)— all    one 
wood  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  p.  i7£*-a 
"  great  nuriery  for  the  Roman  cattle,  p.  1 76, 
and  179,  180.' 

(the  valley)— -a  great  pailure 


p.  144.— why  the  Romans  had  a  ftation  at    C 


Buxton,  p.  r  j.^. — what  Buxton  was  aiTu- 
redly  called  ny  the  Romans,  p.    146.— 

•  where  the  Roman  Bath  flood,  p.  147. 

C. 
CALEDONIA— where  the  Proner  Caledo- 

•  nians  were  rttuated,  p.  41 1 . — Why  fo  cal- 
led, p.  41  c,  and  439,  446. — Why  all  the 
tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Friths  were  fo 
called,  p.  414,  41 5  * — Why  fomeof  them 
alfo  called  Maiatx,  p.  415. — Why  fome 

<  t>f  them  attb  called  Deucaledones,  ibid.— • 

Why  all  of  them  called  alfo  Pi*Sb,  415 — 

»  417.— Why  all  catted  Cruthenich,  p.  424. 

The  vain  repeated  attempts  of  the  Romans 

to  fubduc  Caledonia  in  general,  p.  417—* 

'  420.— The  irruptions  of  the  Caledonians 
into  the  provinces,  p.  420,  &c. 

CALLEVA— what,  p.  60. 

CAMS) ALA— what,  p.  61. 

CAMBODUNUM— its  distance  from  Man- 

•  cunium  in  the  Roman  Itineraries,  p.  80, 


-the  pofition   and  extent  of  their 


dominions  originally  and  pofteriourly,  p. 
62  and  413. 
CASTLEFIELD  (near  Mancheiter)  —  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  antiquarians  to  have 
been  the  fire  of  a  Roman  fhtion,  and  to  be 
denominated  Mancunium  in  the  Roman 
Itinerary,   p.  x. — previoufly  the  fite  of  a 

*  Britilh  town  in  the  woods,  p.  - — 4.— 
When  and   why  fo  made,  p.   1 8 — 20. — 

"  -The  nature  of  this  Britifh,  town,  p.  19— 
2.$.— Britim.  remains  difcovered  in  the^ 
CailJcfield,  p.  20—25. — Roman  remains 
difcovered  there,  p.  22 — 23,  ^ — 38,  42— 
47,  and  $r— 52. — Roman-Britiih  remains, 
P«  y>$>  304. — A  fort  built  there  by  the 

.  Romans,  and  when,  p.  31,  32. — HoWj 
built,  p.  32,  &c— With  what  lime,  p.  -34. 
-—The  remains  and  appearance  of  the  fort, 
defcribed,  p.35 — 38^— -How  difpofed  with- 
in, p-  40,  &c. — How  difpofed  without, 
p.  42,  ficc. — Its  Roman  avenue  defcribed, 
p.  81. 


81. — The  road  to  it  from  Mancuniura  CASTLEHILL    (near    Manchester)  —  a 

fully  traced,  p.  8i-— 86.— Its  actual  poll-  fmall  Roman  ftation,  and  for  what  ufe,  p. 

tion  at  laft  difcovered,  p.  87.— Connder-  x  78,  &c. 

able  remains  there,  p,  88,  89.— Called  alfo  CASTLESHAW  (in    Saddleworth)  —  mod 


Camulodunum,  and  why,  p.  91. — Why 

called  Cambodunum,p.    91.—  when  de- 

ftwyed,  p>  92. 
CAMuIX>»UNTJM— what,  p.  62.— why 

fo  called,  p.  91  and  93. 
CANGII — what,  how  many  of  them,  and 
•  •  where  fituated,  p.  1 2  and  x  £9.— An  inferip- 

tiorr  concerning  theCheihire  Cangii,  that 


probably  a  Britiih  fortrefs,  p.  91. — Britifh 
remains  found  there,  p.  qi  and  92.— A 
(mall  Roman  flation,  and  tor  what  ufe,  p. 

CATEATON  (a  ftreet  in  Manchcfter)— one 
fide  of  it  lieth  in  the  hollow  of  the  great 
fofle  belonging  to  the  fuxnmer  camp  of  the 

o  «,  -  Romans,  p.  18*. 

afcertaint  their  particular  pofition,  and  gives    CATTIEUCHLANI— who  they  were,  ans\ 
us  fome  notes  of  their  hifteiy,  p.  157—*        what  the  name  means,  p.  66. 
1 60.  CATINI— where  fituated,  p.  41  x >— fubduej 

CANTdJ— -where  fituated,  p.  41 1.    .  by  the  Carnabii,  ibid. 

CANTII— the  original  and  pofterior  extent    CELTS— their  nature  and    tile,  p.  13 — 16. 
of  their  dominions  before  the  coming  of       T  wo  Manchefter  Celts,  p.  14— -i6?  * 

the  Romans,  p.  60  and   41  aw        What    CENOMANNI — their  dominions,   p.  6u 
was  their  capital,  p.  6o«— A  commercial       ,— why  fo  called,  p.  149. 
people,  p.  70.— The  original  authors  pro*    CERONES— where  fituated,  jp»'  41 2.  \ 

bably  of  the  Watlbg-ftrect,  p.  68—70.         CHESHIRE— by  whom  Eaft-Chefhire  was 

Yyy  2  inhabited 


fevf  INDEX. 

Inhabited  la  the  Time  of  die  Britons,  p.  from*  what  language  the  name  is  derived,, 

*    148',  149,  and  what  it  fignifies,  p.  221. 

CHESTER-^when  Weft-Chcffer  was  origr-  CORITANNI— their  dominions,  p.  62.— 

nally  built,  p.  192. — The  name  of  Cheuer  why  (b  called,    j>.   ijjo. — how  ptherwifc" 

in  general  a  certain  proof  of  a  Roman  fta-  called,  and  why,  ibid. — their  capital,  ibid. , 

turn  or  Colony,  p.  77.  — fubdued  by  the  Iceni,  p,  iji. 

CIMBRl— the  polition  and  extent  of  their  CREONES— where  fituated,  p-412. 

'  dominions,  p.  61. — fubdued  by  the  Dam-  CUNETIUS — how  now  called,  p.  39- 

<  ntfnis  ibid,  and  413.  CURIA .  (Gatfenorum) — what,  p.  63, 
€OAL~-when  firft  dug  up  in  this  ifland,  p- 

362 — 30c. 

COCCIXJM-^-Its  name  fignifies  it  to  have  DJ- 

been  the  capital  of  the  Sifruntii,  p.  8  and 

"ii4. — Its  general  lite,  p.  7^,   76. — The  DAMNII- — the  pofition  and  extent  of  their 

'  Roman  road  from  Manctinium  to  it, .  p.  dominions,  p.  03. — They  had  fubdued  the  ^ 

107. — Irs  particular  fitc,  p.  1 10. — In  what  Horeftii  before  the  Roman  arrival,  p»  409*  - 

foreft  the  Britifh  Coccium  flood,  p.  114—  —had -fubdued  and  given  their  name  to- 

when  it  was  mo  ft  probably  laid  out  by  the  the  Albaniv  410. 

Britons,    p.    ri4,    ri£.— A  colony    fent  DAMNONII,    the-  rx>fition  and  extent   of. 

from  it  into  Ireland,  p.  436,  437. — When-  their  dominions,  originally  and  posteriorly, . 

the  regular  town  was  built,  and  where,  p.  p.  61  and  413. 

io  1—204.  DANE  (a  river) — fee  DXven  and  D&n.   t 

COITANNI— who,  and  why  fo  called,. p.-  DAUB-HOLES  (fome  pits  near Manchefte.r) » 

rro.  what  they  were  originally,  p.  215,  214.  • 

COLLEGE  (at  Manchester,  the  Collegiate.  DAVEN  (a. river) — what  the  name. means,. 

Church  and  Houfe) — the  lite  formerly  ofa  jr«Oiu 

Roman  fummer  camp,  p.  182,  &c. — The  DEE   (the;  river)— what  the -name*  means,. 

ground  of  the  collegiate  houfe.  was  the  area  ibid. . 

of  the  Praetorium,  p.  185.  DIMETjE — the-  extent  "of  thfcar  dominions, . 

COLLYHURST   (a  quarry)— firft:  opened  p.  6i.-r-fubdued  by  the Silures,. ibid.— in- 

by  the  primaeval  Britons^  p.  2£»  "  vaded  by  the  Irifn,  p.  4O0.  ^ 

GOLNE — a  Roman  Nation,  p.  134.^-wEat  DOBUNi— lEe  extent  of  their  dominions, s 

it  was  called  by  the  Romans,  p.  134,  ii$»  originally,  and  poirertourly,  p,  62. and  148,  - 

'.  — whence  the  name  was  derived,  and  wnat  ^  fubdued  by  the  CalUij  p,  62.V 

it  fignifies,.  p.  13^.*— when  th$  towA  was  DON.  (a  river)*- — what  the^nameJigniGes,  ,p.~ 

built,  p.  2ai— 204.  2-20". 

(SONCANGII    (a  town) — what    the-  name*  DRESS — apatricufer^account  of  theKdrefs  of. 

fignifies,  and  where  the*  town  was  fituated,.  the  primaeval  Britons,  p.  227,  228,  i^u  . 

p.  12  and  16.— when  the  Britkh  town-  was- '      &o* — the  mixed  drefs  o£  the  Roman  Bri-  - 

probably  laid  out  by  the  Britons,  p.  1 1  J.  tons,  p-  2  2  8 — 2^  1  * 

(a  people)  the  fervants  of theSfiil<tintn,  and  DUlUNtJM— *of7 

placed  in  WeffmoVeland, .  p,   12^-fent  a.  DUrtNOV ARIA— what,  p,6i.~ 

colony  into  Ireland,  p  441**  DUROTRJGES— che  pofition  and  extent  of 
€ONDATE~- The  Roman  road  to  it  from?-       their  dominions,   p.    6 1  .-—a .  commercial 


Manchefter  traced,  p*  95—99. — where  fi-  •  neople,'  p,  7 p* — the  original,  authors  pror - 
ruatcd,  p.  99. — The-  remains  at  it,  p.  o/^r  bawy  of  the  Icening  Street,  p,  68,  69, 70.  . 
id6.— -once  the  capital  of  Weft-Cheuurey        "j-^en^  a  colony  into  Ireland,  .p,  444  •-. 

*^i?.?3l0$*  -         _  .'.l;   A  :  MmOVERNUM^what,  p.  60.. 

guftan  legic^quortered  at  it,  p.  188,  i&9>  EBURACuM^-what..p,  £4.— <made  the  (ear* 

andioi.  afabiAop,  when,  and  why,  p.  402. 

€ONOVltJ5  (the  river  Conway)— wnat  the  EDEN  (a  hver)— fee  Itun  a.               .    . 

•'  ftafrte  means,  p.  225.     t  ELENBOROUGH  (in  Cumberland)  called? 

COMNIUM — what,  p;  62.  *    Volantiunvby  the  Romans,  p.  ftaad  n« 

CORNEBKOf)KE     (near    Mamcfcdbr)' -7  EWDllr-where. fituated,  ^412. 

-  *    "  EEUDS- 


.    OCC.  D.    IC2-r-lO<. 

OMODEftCUM1  (a  Roman   f&tioaO— whaV 
,  the  name  .means/  ft.  iz±* 
cONOVTUJi-^t  part  of  the  Antonian  Au 
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fEUDS— the  origin  of  the  feudal  tenures  in 
England  felfely  referred  to  the  Norman 
conqyeft,  by  the  Critics,  p.  262. — found 
actually  among  the- primitive  Britons,  -p. 
262,  263, — How  far  the  Brltifti  and  the 
Norman  feuds  differ,  p.  264, — What  maft 
have  been  the  original  cauie  of  feuds,  p.  ■ 
264«T-From  what  language  the  feudal 
terms  are  derived,  p.  264,  26$. — Gavel- 
kind a  branch  of  the'  feudal  tenures,  p.  • 
366. — An  account  of  the  Britifh  Gavel- 
kind controlled  with  the  Saxon,  p.  26  c— 
268. — From  what  language  the  word  Ga- 
velkind is  derived,  p.  266  and  271. — The 
territorial  judicatures  of  later  feuds  exem- 
plified among  the  Britons,     p.   274— — 

2  77- 
FIR — the  great  conteft,  whether  firs  be  na- 

•     tives  of  Britain,  decifi  vely  fettled,  p.  309— 

FRECKLETON— a  Roman  harbour  at  it* . 
p,  1 25—1 30. — A  Roman  ftation  adjoining 
to  it,  p.  128 — 130. — What  both  were  cal- 
led by  the    Romans,    ibid, — When    the 
town  was- firft  built,  and  wheie,  p.  201— - 
304*,. 

OABRANTUICI^^wKo  and  why  fo  called, 

p.  12  and  16. 
G/^DENi — the  -extent  of  their  dominions,'  p. 

63. 

GAULS — only  the  general  name  of  the  Bri- 
tons among  themfelves  and.  their  neigh- 
bours, p,  437. — The  origin  of  the  name, 
p*  437,  43S.— The  meaning,  of  it,  p, 
438 — 440. 

GAVELKIND — a  branch;  of  the  feudal  te* 

nures,  p.  266. — An  account  of  the  Brifiih  .  L> 

Gavelkind,  p.  26^ — 268. 

GLEVUIvI-r-the  feventh  legion  quartered*  at  •  IfeENI— who,  p.  6'2.^-^two  tribes'  of  them, 
it, p.  189 and  19*. — Thence  antiently  called        p.    149.  —  who  fo  called,    p.   149.— ^hot 
Claudia  and  more  recently  Claudioceitfia,         Belgic  Britons,  ibid.,  and  150. 
p.  189  and  245.  ICENILD-STREET— why.  fo  called  pro- 

ieENING-STREE'r— whence  fo  called,  p; 
68. — a  Britifh  rbad' afluredly  beforeit  Was 
.    a  Roman,  p.  68,  69;— Iceriing-flreet  of 
.    Deriyihirc,  why  fo  called  perhaps,  p.  73. 
IIlKtEY  (in  Yorkfliire)— a  Rdman  ibftton, 


Had    once  a  frream  of 
along  it,  p.  184. 

HANGING-BRIDGE,  (a  flreet  in  Man* 
chefter) — acrofs  the  great  fofle  of  the 
Roman  fummer-camp,  p.  183. — a  bridge- 
thrown  by  the  Romans  acrofs  it,  and 
where,  p.  185. 

HiEDlH— the  pofition  and  extent  of  their 
dominions,  p.  6t. — fubdued  by  the  Proper 
Belgx,  ibid,  and  149  and  413. — Two  m- 
fcriptions  concerning  Roman  victories  over 
them,  p.  157  and  158. 

HILLWOOD--a  fmall  Roman  {ration,  p. 

HORESTII— where  they  were  fituated,  p., 
409.— what  towns  they  had,  ibid,  and 
410*  - 

HOWCASTLE-FIELD^-what  caHed  in  re- 
cords, p.   17  c.— a  fmall  Roman  flation* . 

ibid. 

HUICCII — what  the  name  figniiies,  p«  147. 
—common  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain,  ibid. 
— -Tacitus's  name  for  the  Huiccii,  ibid:— - 
what  region  of  the  ifland  they  inhabited, 
Ibid.-— their  capital,  ibid. — reduced  by  the 
Ordovices,  p.  148. 

HULME-FIEJLDS     (near     Mahcheftef)— • 
ufed  as  paitures  for  their  live  flock  by  the 
Roman  garrifon  in  the  Caftle-field,  p.  £2. 

fitJME— his  hiftory  of  England  corrected, 
p.  464,  46^,  arc.  . 

HuNpftED—AVheB  the  hundreds  of  Lan- 
cashire were  firft  formed;  p.  272. 

HWJNUM  (a  Rdman  ftation)— what  the 
name  means,  p.*  224. 

HUNTSBAMt— when  a  road  firft  madd 
along  it,  p.  119. — a  Roman  fummer- 
camp  rlear  it.  p.  182  &o— one  of  the 
great  gateways  of  the  camp  at  the  foot  of 
it,  p..  18$. 

HYLEWOOD— fee  Millwood* 


H. 


HANFORD  (in  Cheffcire)— a  fmall  Romans 
ftation  at  it,  p.  1 7Q.  • 

HANGING-DITCH  (a  ff reet  in  iffahcfref- 

ter) — the  ground  was  from-  the  beginning, 

fomewhat  lower  than  on  either  fide  of  it, 

p.  183. — formerly  the  couHeofthc  great 

'  ttffie  to  the  Roman  fummer  camp,  rbid.-~ 


p,  139,  140.— a  Roman  road  to  it  from 
Manchefler,  p.  138,   ito.— where  the  da- 
ion'  flood,'  p.  14V.'— RemAihi  :rtt  it,* p. 


tion 
139 


j  40,    141,  and  '142. — where   the 

town 
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town  flood,   p.  142,— what  the  Rpman- 
Britifh  name  fignifies,  p.  141. 

INSCRIPTIONS— Roman,  p.  22,  42,  44, 
46,'  47,  51,  88,  89,  104,  157,  and  158. 

IRELAND^- -when  Ireland  was  iiril  peopled, 
p.  453. — The  exa<5t  ftate  of  Ireland  and 
the  particular  polition  of  its  tribes  about 
the  year  150,  p.  430— 433*— -w* hence  the 
tribes  were  derived  and  when  they  fettled 

.  there,  p.  433 — 442. — The  wan  or  Ireland 
during  the  fecond  and  third  centuries,  "  p. 
442 — 446. — Invafion  of  England  from  lie- 
land,  p.  4^8 — 460. 

IRKE  (a  nver  at  Manchester)— its  waters 
diverted  by  the  Romans  through  the  Toad- 
lane  and  the  Hanging-Ditch  iuto  the  Ir- 
well,  p.  184* — where  the'  opening;  was  in 
the  bank,  ibid* — where  the  diverting  dam 
was  fixed,  ibid*— rfrom  what  language  the 
name  lis  derived,  and  what  it  fignines,  p. 
'221. 

IRWELL  (a  river   at  Manchefter) — from 

'm  what  language  the  name  is  derived>  and 
what  it  fignines,  p.  222. 

ISCA— SHunim*  .what,  p.  6t. — made  the 
fee  of  a  bifhop  and  why,  p.  404. 

ISURIUM— what,  p.  6. — what  the  name  Ag- 
nizes, p.  131. 

mNERARtf— Richard's,  its  date  and  its 
ufefulnefs,  p.  5S—57 .—It  has  thrown  a 
particular  Eght  upon  the  Roman  antiqui- 

. .  ties  .of  Lancaihire^  p.  $7.— Antonine's, 
its  real  date,  p.  57*— interior  irl  ufeful- 

,    nefs  to  Richard's,  p.  53  and  57.— Anto- 

*   nines,  corrected,  p.  4£7 . 

ITUNA  (a  river)— what  the  name  fignifies, 

JUGANTES — who  they  were,  and  where 
they  inhabited,  p.  147. 

JCERSALL  (near  Mauchefter)— one  large 
'wood  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  p.  175. 
.  the  great  nurfery  of  the  Roman  cattle,  p. 

'   176. 

L. 

*£ANCA8HIBE-~whcn  and  what  parts  of 

'   it  firft  inhabited,  j>.  6,  7.— The  Britifh 

inhabitants    called  Setantii  and   Siftuntii, 

a^d  why,  p.  7«— -a  kingdom  of  itfelf,  iis 

'towns,  ana  its  capital,  p.  8..— fubdued  by 

'^e  Brigantes,  and  when,  p.  8. — the  na- 

[  cure  of  its  towtis  before  the  Romans  came 

[  into  it,  p.  49  5^-when  thefe  towns  firft 


contracted,    p.   19.  —  its  Britilh  bbftH* 
rants  kept  great  heids  of  their  cattle  amia 
the  fouthern  mountains  of  WeftrnoreWmd, 
p.  1 2,  1 3. — An  account  of  their  arms  of- 
renfive  and   deienfue,  p.  13 — 16. — fub-fc 
dued  by  the  Romans,  how,  and  when,  p. 
28  —  30. — what  forts  built  in  Lancafiiire  by 
the  Romans,  p.  3X,  &rc— Lancaihire  in- 
tedc&od  fiom  end  10  end  by  four  'great 
roads  of  the  Romans,  p.  73,  74". — Lanca- 
ihire alijucdly  included  Saddlewortli  ori- 
ginally, p.  72,-Mhe  general  afpeift  of  Lan- 
caihire before  the  Romans  came  into  it, 
p.  20 1  • — it  has  feveralYeguIar  towns  built 
in   it,  and  when  and  how,  p.  262. — the 
mode  of  living  among  the  natives  before, 
p.  207—210.— how  many  towns  in  Lan- 
caflure  at  the  clofe  of  thcT.firtt  century,  p. 
241. — a  monarchical  government  in  Lan* 
cairrire  before  the  Romans  came,    p.  247, 
348, — and  a  monarchical  alter  they  came, 
p.  248 — 250.— what  power  the  monarch 
had  under  the  ■  Romans,   p.  2$o.; — what 
was  the  mode  of  iucceilion  to  the  crown,  p. 
250  and  251. — the  monarchs  were  not  lib-* 
fblute,  p.  251/252.— -a  general  delinea- 
tion of  the  court,  p.  252— 2^.— what  was 
_  the  enfign  of  royalty,    p.  ,25 J,   256, — 
~  what  were  the  tenures  of  the  ihbjecls,   p. 
257-27 r. — when  Lancaihire  was  rirft  par- 
titioned into  townibips,    p.  271,   272. — 
when  it  was  firft  divided  into  hundreds, 
p.  272 — Lancaihire  very  populous  before 
1  the  coming  of  the  Romans,    p.  273.— 
when  the  territorial  judicatures  were  firft 
ere&ed  In  it,  p.  274—277.— the  coinage' 
-  of  the  Britons  in  Lancaihiro,  p.  284—267. 
—and  of  the  Romans  for  Lancaihire,  p.* 
288.— the  ftate  of  the  mechanical  arts  in 
Lancaihire  before  and  under  the  Romans, 
290—309. — what  trees  plantB  and  flowers 
were  here  before  the  Romans  came,  and 
_  what  were  brought  in  by  the  Romans,  p. 
309 — 314. — what   methods  ufed  by  the 
Britons  for  grinding  corn,  and  what  in- 
troduced by  the  Ramans,  p- 3K>  316.— 
when  the  fervices  of  Se&a  ad  Furnum  and 
Se&a  ad  Molendinum  were  firft  introduced^ 
p.  3 1 7.— when  vines  firft  introduced,  p. 
310.— Wines,  real  and  fa&tious,    when 
firft  introduced,  p. '321.— the  horfes  the 
dogs  of  the  country,  which  joririnal  natives 
and  which  introduced  by  the  Romans,  p. 
322— 331.— -the  provifion  for  the  table, 
the  diverfions  of  the  Siftuntii,  before  and 
after  the  Roman  arrival,  p.  333—346,— 
the  wild  wooded  ftate  of  the  county,  p. 
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$47*— *he  interidr  ftateof  tbc  towns,   p. 

*  3^6— 562.— the  domcftic  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  .  in  general,  p.  365 — 37**— 
the    origin  of  letters  in  the  county,  p. 

-  371,  372.— Manufactories  of  cloth  firft 
eroded  in  Lancaihire,  p.  377— 381*— a  re- 
gular port  firft  opened,  and  a  foreign  com* 
mercc  ftil  begun,  in  Lancaihire,  p.  384— 

-  39 1-— the  Meaies  of  Lancaihire,  what  the 
name  fignthes?  aad  how  (he  ground  has 
been  gained  from  the  lea,  0*307,  388.— 

-  the  religion  of  Lancaihire  before  Chrifti- 
anity  was  introduced,  p.  393—397- — the 
introduction  of  Chriftianity,  p.  397 — 400. 
— Epifcopacy  eftabliihed,  and  Lancaihire 
included  in  the  diocefe  of  York,  p.  400 — 
40 £.— Lancaihire  fent  a  colony  formerly 
into  Ireland,  p.  346,  347. 

LANCASTER— what  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans, p.  74.— whtre  the  ftarion  was  fixed, 
p.  74. — when  the  town  was  iirft  built  and 
by  whom  and  where,  p.."  20 1—204. 

LEAD — inferibed  plates  of  lead  found  in 
Britain,  p.  .157  and  158. — what  they  were 
intended  tor,  p.  1.57— 1£9« 

LEGION — the  amount  of  a  Roman  legion 

*  during  the  fecond  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, p.  40. — the  amount  of  its  auxili- 
aries, p.  39.— how  many  legions  generally 
fuppolechto  be  kept  in  Britain,  p.  187. — 
how  many  really  kept,  p.  187— 193. — 
how  many  more  legions  the  Romans  muft 

*  generally  have  kept  in  the  different  parts 
of  their  empire  than  the  critics  have  fup- 

-  pofed,  p.  189 — igo.T-a  new  and  curious 
table  of 'the  Roman  legions,  p.  1 95— 200. 

LETTERS— -the  true  origin  ot  them,  p.  37 j9 

fclTTLEBOROUGH— a  fmatt  Roman  fta- 

tion  near  it,  p.  1 70. 
LOGI— where  fituated,  p*  411  .—what  the 

name  fignifies,  ibid. 
LONDINIUM— feized    by  the  Cantii,   p> 

60. — what,  p.  62,— made  the- fee  of  a  bi- 

fhop,  when  and  why  probably,  p.  402.— 

why  called  Augufta,  p.  403. 
LQWCASTER — fee  Howcastle-fibj.d. 
LUCIUS — the  ftory  of  this  king  can    be 

true  only. one.  way,  and  his  two  coins  are 

fpurious,  p.  40£, 
LUCOPHIBIA— what,  p.  63.— made  the  fee 

of  a  bifhop,  and  why  probably,  p.  405. 
LUGU VALLIUM — what  the  name  means, 


p.  223. 


M> 


MANCHESTER  (the  town)— fee.  Ma*cit- 
nxvm  below. 


MANCHESTER  (the  parim)— *rhen  foft 
inhabited,  p.  7.— all  covered  with  a  great 

.  foreft,  and  inhabited  by  wild  beafts,  p. 
26,    27,    348,    349,  35a.— has  a  Bririm 

•  fortrefs  ereded  in  the  center  of  its  foreft, 
.    p.  29,— invaded  by  the  Romans,  p.  28, 

29.-^has  a  Roman  flation  built  in  the 
.  center  of  its  foreft,  p.  32,  &c— has  a 
ftrong  vein  of  limeftone  running  along  one 
part  of  it,  p.  34.— traverfed  by  Roman 
roads,  p.  81—86,  &c— had  a-  fummer- 
camp  and  feveral  agrarian  ilations  of  the 

•  Romans  in  it  and  upon  the  limits  of  it,  p. 
167—186. — the  mofles  in  it  by  whatocca- 
fioned  and  when  produced,  p.  340— -\{2. 

MANCUNIUM  (the  Nation)— Sled  Man- 

,  cenion  by  the  Britons  before,  p,  4,— -a 
Britiih  town  before  it  was  a  Roman. {fo- 
ri on,  p,  1— -4. — its  name  fignifies  a  For- 

.  trefs,  p.  4.— when  tiffs  Britiih  fortrefs  was 
firft  conftrucled,  p.  19. — a  full  description 
of  it,  p>  19 — 25, — taken  bv  the  Romans, 
and  when,  p.  2  8 — 30.— made  a  Roman  fta- 

.  tion,.  p.  3r,  &c. — one  of  the  few  Roman 
ftationa  that  have  never  been  doubted  by 

.    the  antiquarians,  p.   i*— why  chofen,  .by 
the  Romans  for  the  fite  of  a  (ration,  p.  3 1 
and  32. — the  flation  defcribed,  p.  ^  tov 
called  Mancunium  by  the  Rotnans,  and< 
^ny,  P*  3&»  39* — by  whom  it  was  car-- 

.  rifoneov  p-  39.— the  general  amount  ofthe 
garrifon,  p.  404?— roads  to  it  made  by  the 

.   Romans,  p.  71.— when. macle^ p. .71 —So- 
one- of  them  defcribed,  p.  81— 86.— ano- 
ther defcribed,  p.  95-— 99. — another,  p. 
1 07—1 1  o.— another,  p,  1 1 8—  1 2  2  .—ano- 
ther, p.  138,  ^.^another,  p.  144,  14c.. 
—and  another,  p.  1  $3.— Mancuniura  ori- 
ginally placed  by  the  Romans  on  the  great* 
weftern  road  into  the.  north,  and  when, 
and  why  the  courier  of  that  road  was  di- 
verted from  Mancunium  by  the  later  Ro- 
mans, p.    1 6 1,    1 62  +— Mancunium   had  J 
many  teller  ilations  adjoining  or  attendant 
upon  it,  p.  167— 179— where,  the  fummer 
flation  ot  Mancunium  was  planted,  p.  i8l^ 
&c 

MANCUNIUM.  (the  town>r-when  fete 
built,  p.  202,  203. — where  firft  planted,, 
p.  203,  204,  ao$.— the  firft  building  of  the 
town  defcribed,  p.  20$. — the*  firft 'meet  of- 
the.  town,,  where,  p.  206.— the  woods* 
immediately  about  the  town  cleared  away*  • 
p.   210,    2 if «  —  the    lands    immediately 

.    about  it  for  the  firft  time  cultivated,  p.  2 1 1 1 

.   — the  mode  of  agriculture  now  introduced,  1 
ibid.  •—  the  domeftic  oeconomy  now  in- 
troduced. 


ixxx 

traduced,  p.  a  16—117,  2jr; — 238,  290— 
308,  321,  &c— the  Brittfh  names  now 
and  before  given  to  places  about  the  town, 
p.  218— 225.— refinement  and  luxury  in- 
troduced, p.  227— 232.—- the  police  of  the 
town  under  the  Romans,  p.  242—246.— 
the  nature  of  the  tenures,  j>.  257—271.— 
when  the  townfhip  was  hrft  formed,  p. 
*7 1,  272.— only  one  chief  and  one  clan 
fettled  at  firft  in  the  town,  p.  273.— this 
chief  an  hereditary  member  of  the  Britifh 
parliament,  ibid.*— when  the  courts  of 
•  Manchester  were firft  erected, 274—  A77.*- - 
the  original  mode  of  proceeding  in  them, 
p.  277 — 281. — the  ilate  of  t!he  mechanic 
arts  now  introduced  into  the  town,  p.  200— 
309^ — a  pottery  erecled  at  Mancumum, 
>.  44  and  292.— probably  a  Ijrafs  foundcry 
Jt  up  there,  p.  209.— an  old  ikiUet  found 
in  a  mofs  at  Manchefter,  ibid.— when 
-coal  was  firft  dug  up  by  the  Mancunians, 
p.  302 —  305. — what  trees  plants  and  flowers 
we  had  before,  and  what  we  got  imme- 
diately after,  the  Roman  coming,  p.^309— 
314  and  319—321. — the  firft  introduction 
of  a  public  bakehoufc  and  a  public  water- 
mill  at  Manchefter,  p.  3 1 4—3 17.— where 
•  the  firft  Roman  water-will  was  ere&ed  at 
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of  York,  p.  400— 40$>*-the  great  reafon 
for  the  Roman  departure  from  Manchefte 
and  the  ifland,  p.  409— 451. — when  the 
Romans  left  Manchefter,  p.  4^3. — whither 
the  Mancunian  garrifbu  went,  p.  453-— 

MARLE— who  firft  applied  it  as  a  manure, 
p.  21  r. — its  ieveral  torts  among  the  G*uls 
and  <bme  of  the  primaeval  Britons,  p.  2 1 2. 
—what  the  name  means,  p.  an. 

MEDLOCK  (a  river  at  Manchefter)— from 
what  language  the .  name  •  is  •  derived,  and 
what  it  ttgnifies,  p.  2x9. 

MEDIOLANUM— what  the  nameriignifies, 
p.  148.— when  the  great  north-weftern 
road  was  diverted  from  the  town  by  the 
Romans,  and  4aid  through  Talk  and  New- 
caftle,  p.  162. 

MANUFACTORIES —that  of  cloth  an* 
cordage  when  firft  erected  in  Britain,  p. 
377—381. 

MERSEY  (the  river)— the  Belifama  of  Pto- 
lemy, p.  !2£. — its  fords  generally  inde- 
fenfible  by  the  Siftuntii,  p.  -115. — had 
two  Agrarian  ftations  upon  it,  p.i  72-—  1 7  5. 
—from  what  language  its  name  of  Beliia- 
ma  was  derived,  and  what  it  fignifies,  p. 

222. 


Mancunium,  p.  316*— The  feveral  forts  of    MILLGATE  (the  name  ef  two  ftruets  in 


animals  ufed  at  Manchefter,  p.  522—331. 
•—the  ftmthernorManchefter  hound  aflured- 
\y  a  Britifti  dog,  p.  328-**330.— the  provi- 
sion ibr  the  table  at  Mancunium  p.  333— 
336.— the  diverfions  of  the  Mancunians, 

.P#  337~ 347* — d*  name  of  the  foreft 
around  Mancunium,  p.  26 — 27,  and  -348. 
—-the  ftate  of  it  and  the  beafts  in  it  during 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  p.  348-— 349  and 
352 — 3J3.-— the  moifes  about  Manchefter, 
how  old  they  are,  and  what  originally 
icaufed  them,  p.  j^q — 3^2.— the  town  en- 
larged, p.  3  £4.— the  additional  ftreets,  p. 
355 . — the  nature  of  the:  ftreets,  p.  3  5  6.— 
the  nature  of  the  hoiries,  p.  3J7~- 360.— a 
well  at  it,  p.  360,  361. — what  meafures 
^of  time  in  ufe  among  the  Mancunians*  p. 
361,  362.— -what  trades  followed  in  the 
town,  p.  362,  363.— the  general  domeftic 
manners  of  the  Mancunians,  p.  365—37 1. 
— the  origin  of  letters  at  Mancunium  p, 

371,  372. — the  Mancunians  allowed  their    NOV  ANTES — the  extent  of  -their  domi* 
arms,    r*  374,  375.— the   nature  of  the        nions,  p.  6j» 
'Britifli  difcipline,  p.  37$,  376.— the  reli- 


Manchefter)— Long  Millgate,  a  part  of  the 
ground  formerly  within  the  fummer  camp 
of  the  Romans,  p.  182,  &c«— a  part  of 
the  line  was  -formerly  the  «channei  of  the 
Praetorian  fcik^p^  186,  187. 

MORICAMBE— what  «ftuary,  p.  125.— 
and  what  the  name  fignifies*,  ibid. 

MORINI— fee  Durot*iges. 

MOSSES — a  Roman  road  over  one,  p.  84, 
&c. — how  made  over  it,  p.  85.— another 
Roman  road  over  a  mofs,  p.  97. 

MURJDUNUM— what,  p.  61. 


K. 


NAVY— the  nature  of  the  Britilh -navy  be- 
fore and  after  the  coming  of  the  Romany 
p.  38 1  and  459 — 460. 

NICO-DI'JPCH  (in  Manchefter,  parifh>- 
a 'Roman  road,  p.  173. 


gion  of  Mancunium  before  Chrillianity, 

feP*  393"-"307--*-^rie  introduftionof  Chrifti- 

anity,  p. 39 7 — 4C0. — Epilcopacy  eftablilh- 

*ed  and  Manchefter  included  m  the  dioccfe 


0. 


OLICANA  (or  Allcana)— feeliKLfiY. 

ORDO- 


INDEX. 


Ixxi 


ORDO  VICES— the  extent  of  their  dominions 
at  the  Roman  i  ova  lion,  p.  6 1.— then 
fufajeft.  to  the  Silures,  ibid.— where  they 
were  in  all  probability  fettled  at  firft,  p. 
148. — whither  they  afluredly  extended 
their  dominions  afterwards,  p.  148.— 
attacked  by  the  Dobuni,  p;  148  and  149. 
— *nd  by  -the  Carnabii,  p.  149  —and  iub- 
— Reeled  by  the  Silures,  ibid. -7-  what  their 
name  fignifies,  and  why  it  was  given,  p. 
148. 

OSSIAN— the  poem3  that  bear  his  name 
undoubtedly  authentic,  p.  16,   17. 

OTTADINI — the  extent  of  their  dominions, 

1  p.  63, 

OVERBOROUGH— what  called  by  the 
Romans,  p.  74.— Raman  roads  meeting  at 
it*  p.  74.— when  the  Britifh  town  of  Rre- 
inetoaac  was  probably  laid  out  at  Overbb- 
.  rough  by  the  Britons,  p.  1 15^-when  the 
Roman  ftation  of  Bremetonacx  was  af- 
furedly  laid  out  at  Overborough  by  the 
Romans,  p.161,— when  the  town  of  Over- 
borough  was  firft  built,  and  where,  p.  201 

— -304* 


p. 


PARLIAMENT— the  Britons  had  national 
parliaments,  p.  25^.— but  parliaments  of 
nobles  only,  p.  274. 

PENDRAGONSHIP— its  firft  inftitution 
among  the  Britons  of  the  fbuth,  p.  41 2— 
404.— an  office  at  firft  hereditary,  p.  4x4. 
—-its  firft  introduction  among  the  Britons 
of  the  north,  p.  414.     .;    . 

PICT— not,  as  univerfally  imagined,  a  Ro- 
man name,  but  a  Britifh,  p.  .41  £9. 416.— 
and  what  it  really  fignifies,  p.  416,  41 7.    . 

PTOLEMY — his  accounts  of  the  Cantii  and 
of  the  Trinovantea  taken  from  records  of 
two  different  dates  .  and  to  be  referred 
to  two  different  periods,  p.  65,  .66.— 
his  account  of  the  Regni  intended  to 
include  the  Pibroces,  p.  6{*— his  words 
mtfunderftood  generally,  p.  o£. — mifprint- 
•  ed,  p.42 1, 422. — why  he  calls  the  Carni  by 
the  name  of  Cattieuchlani,  p.  66.«r-what 

5>fition  he  really  gives  to  the  Carnabii  and 
rigantes,  p.  104,  10 5. — his  relative  po- 
sitions of  towns  nearly  as  inaccurate  as  his 
abfplute  pofitions  are,  p.  112.-- his  re- 
lative bearings  of  the  coaft  fufficientlY  ex- 
ac%  p.  113, — the  pofition  of  thdBritim 
towns  bed  afcertained  by  compart*  the 
portion  of  them  and  the  bearings  of  the 
coaft  together,  and  by  determining  from 


both,  p.   113  and  123.— -his  account  of 
the  weitern  more  of  the  ifland  from  the 
Severn  to  the  Eden  explained  and  afcer- 
tained, p,  I23 12£. 


R. 


RAG^E — what,  p.  62. — ;v hat  the  name  fig- 
nifies, p.  114,  150,  and  151. 

RAINESHOW-<i  fmall  ftation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, p.  176/  177. 

RATVE— what,  p.  1  p.-^-what  the  name  fig- 
nifies, p.  1 5  r . 

REGENTIUM— what,  p.  60. 

REGNI — the  extent  of  their  dominions  be- 
fore the  Romans  came,  p.  60. — .ubdued 
by  the  Bibroces,  ibid. — Kegnum,  what, 
ibid, 

RERIGONIUM— when  the  Britifh  town 
was  laid  out,  *p.  115.-1  Roman  ftation, 
p.  1  t  8. — the  Roman  road  to  it  from  Man- 
chefter,  p.  118,  &c.; — remains  at  it,  p. 
126—127,  132,  134. — what  the  name  fig- 
nifies,, p.  131. — where  the  Britifh  town 
and  the  Roman  ftation  flood,  p.  131 — 134. 
-*-when  the  town  of  Ribchefter  was  firft 
built,  and  where,  p.  201 — 2  03. 

RHEMI  (fee  Ribkoces.) 

RHIGODUNUM— not  Ribchefter,  p.  113. 
—where  fituated,  ibid. — what  the  name 
fignifies,  p.  114. 

RIBlSLE— what  the  seftuary  was  called  by 
the  Romans,  p.  125. — this  then  a  more 
confiderable  seftuary  than  at  prefent,  p. 
1 26— -i  28. — what  has  altered  it,  p.  1 28. — 
here  the  one  only  harbour  of  Lancashire, 
jp.  128. — what  the  name  means, 'p.  225. 

RIBCHESTER— fee  Rerigonium. 

RICHARD  (of  Cirencefter)— a  full  account 
of  his  work,  the  firft  difcovery  and  publi- 
cation of  it,  and  the  date  of  its  Itinerary, 
p.  J  3 — 56. — his  map  of  Britain,  a/gene- 
ral  character  of  it,  p.  c8.— his  hiftory,  a 
MSn  an*  account  of  it,  p.  c8— 59. — his 
map  of  Britain,  in  what  particulars  faulty, 
p.  6c,  66,  67,  420,  421,  422,  and  448. 
— miftake*  in  Richard's  account,  p.  124, 
436,  462,  and  464. 

RIOTING  or  RICNILD  (Street)— why 
fo  called  probably,  p.  73. 

RIVERS^-nour  rivers  in  England  have  almoft 
all  of  them  Britifh  names,  and  why,  p. 
218,  219.— the  names  of  many  rivers 
very  idly  explained  by  the  critics,  p.  220. 
•—the  explanatiou  of  various  names  of 
them,  p.  219,  220,  22!,  222,  225,  226, 
&c. 

*tzz  ROADS 
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—when  the  Romans  finally  departed)  p. 
4.61. 
RUTUPjE— what,  p.  60.— made  the  fee  of 
a  btfhop,  why,  and  what  called,  402—404* 

S. 

SAXONS— their  real  origin,  p.  416,  427— 
what  called  befides,  p.  427— the  meaning, 
of  both  names,  p.  427,  428— the  ceurfe 
of  their  hiitory  to  their  ddfcentB  upon  Bri- 
tain, p.  429. 

SCOTCH— the  real  origin  and  real  hi&oty 
of  them,  p.  43*«*— 448.— -the  real  meaning 
of  their  name,  p.  434.— the  hiftory  #f 
the  incidents  by  which  all  Ireland  .became 
entitled  Scotia,  p.  442 — 4464— their  Jo  va- 
fion  of  England,  when  and  why.,  p.  458— 
460, — and  the  place  the  time  ana.the  reafon 
of  the  Scots  firft  fettlement  in  Britain*  p. 
447  and  451.— their  incurfions  into  the 
Roman  provinces,  p.  447,  448,  &e.    ' 

SEA— how  it  has  gained  and  loil  upon  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  coafh,  p*  387,  3184 
principles  the  Romans  felecled  fites  for  their  :  SEGONTIACI^-the  pofition  and  extent  of 


ROADS— Brfrifh,  0,67—7.1.—  Roman,  an 
argument  of  the  Roman  grandeur  of  foul, 
p.  67.— Roman,  when  made  in  general, 
p.  71.  — In  making  them,  the  Romans 
merely  the  directors,  and  the  execution 
impoted  upon  the  Britons,  p.  72.— a  little 
posterior  to  the  Nations,  p.  80-— Roman 
roads  defcribed,  p.  81—86,  95—99* 
107 — no,  118-121,  125—130,  and 
131— 145,  153—174,  &c—  fome  ex- 
traordinary remains  of  a  road,  p.  84 — 86, 
97,  118,  120,  153,  and  162. —  with  what 
fort  of  gravel  frequently  made,  p.  121— 
122.— fome  of  them  paved,  p.  121,  140, 
and  167. —  indirect  roads  made  direct  by 
the  later  Romans,  p.  161,  162.— -  general 
remarks  upon  the  roads,  p.  165 — 169, 

ROMANS  —  curious  fpecimens  of  Roman 
architecture  p. 3  2,  &c«— the  whole  ftationary 
oeconomyor  the  Romans  laid  open,  p.  35 
&c. — The  Roman  lime  in  the  {lationary 
walls  at  Manchefter whence  derived,  p.  34. 
-—the  Roman  mortar  .in  the  fame  how 
made,   p.  32—3+  and  38.  —  upon  what 


Nations,  p.  31,  32.— how  many  cohorts 
and  what  number  of  men  in  a  legion- and 
in  its  auxiliaries,  p.  39,  40. — Roman  fol- 
diers  had  their  wives  and  children  along 
with  them,  p.  41. — Romans  in  the  time  or" 
Antoninus  Pius  carried  their  conquers  as 
far  as  Invernefs,  p.  55,  56 ;  but  beaten  back 
the  friths  A.  D.  170,  p.  55,  419,  and  42b. 


their  dominions  before  the  Romans  came, 
p.  60. — fubdued  by  the  Proper  Belgae,  ibid. 
SEGONTIUM— the-  meaning  of  the  name, 

SELGO VjE— the  extent  of  their  dominions, 
p.  63.  —fubdued  by  the  Brigaotes*  p.  104. 

SETANTJI— who,  p.  7.— the  meaning  of 
the  name,   ibid.—-  the  Setantian  port  of 


— their  roads  a  great  argument  of  their  *  Piolemy  in  what  latitude  and  longitude, 
greatnefs  of  foul,  p.  67.* — their  fumtner-  '  p.  ir  3.— -where  particularly  it -was  placed, 
camps,  184 — 186. — the  number  of  troops        p.  12$.  :  . 

which  they  ordinarily  kept  in  Britain,  p.    SETEIA— what  river,    p.  124-—^ what  the 
187 — 193.— the  Romans  the  authors  of"      name  fignifiesi  p.  13$  and  2*0.    -  -»i 
all  our  towns,  and  when,  and  how,  p.  201. "  SILTJRt&-fthe  extent  of  -thei*  dominions 
-f-the  provincial  polity  of  the  Romans,  p.  .  '  orirfnaBy  and- posteriorly,  pl6i.    .  .:*. 
240.  —  Roman  colonics  in  Britain  "held    SILLfcY  (lflands)— their original  and prefent 

ftate,  p^  38y,1'386.— .  wtat  the  difference  is 

ocCafioned;  by,  p.  387,  388.       '   .:  .;j 
SlS^TA^TH^or 
SISTUNTI1— trre  extent  of  their  dominions, 

p.  64.— the  meaning  of  the  name,  pc  7. 

fubdued  by -the  Bngantes,  p,->8>-~wh< 


their  lands  by  military  tenuresj  p.  406. — 
Roman  coloniits  very  numerous  in  Britain 
.before  the  departure*  of  the  Romans,  p. " 
406,  A07.  —  tlie  generality  of  fliem;   re- 
mained at  the  Roman  departure,  p.  407, 
:468.-7the  reafons  that  'occasioned  the  Ro-  * 
man  departure,"  p.  408— 45 1  ,— the  depart- ' 
lire  of  three  of  the  legions,  when,  p.  4*1, . 
452.— what  number  of  troops  remained  be- ' 
hind,  p.  451,  452.— how  thefe  were  dif-~ 
pofed,  452 — 458.—  the  great  reafons  for' 
the  coniiru&ion  of  the  two  walls  by  the 
Romans,  p.  453,  454.—  that  the  Roman 
pow?r  extended  to  the  lad  as  far  as  the 
trith*  of  Forth  and  Cluydg  p.  454^7453. 


4&>~<where 
1  their  harbour  was.  fituatetf*  ;pJ  Pig JM&129. 
where  tjie^  ifcitiorr  called  tortus  <6i#Uhtio- 
rum  ftoodj  p. nriyi  i$,'*n&i  Jo>— Sirtun- 
tii  fent  two  colonies  into  Ireland,  p.  436—* 
437.  '  '     :     ':   .  •'        .'  ^ 

STATlONS-i-Jloman,  upon  what  principles 
kjAxe  was  felected  fpr  them,  p.  31—32 
tgg  1  i<y — 1  r  1,— Avhen.conft tucked » in  ge- 
neral, p.8o. — ^hQWoneinpaftiduWtrtticon- 

.       I  '  •      talclcd, 
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feuded,  garrifoned,  and  difpofed  within 
and  without,  p.  32— 52.— the  determinate 
<hara£teriftic  of  a  Roman  ftation,  p.  76, 
117,  and  137.— a  new  fort  of  ftations  dis- 
covered, p.  169—179.  —  fummer  ftati- 
ons, p.  18 1  — 185.— why  the  Romans  had 
fummer- ftations,  p.  181. —  what  number 
of  men  mud  ordinarily  have  been  kept  in 
erejy  ftation,  p.  40,  188  and  192. 

STOCKPORT— a  Roman  ftation  at  it,  p. 
x  74.— whence  called  Stock-port,  p.  1 74.— 
whence  called  Stop-ford,  p.  1 4 g. 

STONY-KNOLLS  (near  Manchefter)^ 
where,  and  why  fo  called,  p.  120  and  121. 

STREET— the  name  a  certain  and  indubi- 
table proof  of  a  Roman  road,  p.  77.— why 
*he  ways  in  our  towns  are  denominated 
Streets,  p.  206. 

STRETFORD  (near  Manchefter)— a  fmall 
Roman  ftation  at  it,  p.  172  and  173.— 
what  called  by  the  Romans,  p.  172: 

T. 
TAIXALI— where  fituated,  and  what  towns 

'  ^T  ^dj  P*  410. 

TAME  (a  river  near  Manchefter)  from  what 
language  the  name  is  derived,  and  what  it 
fignifies,  p.  220,  22 1. 

TIB  (a  brook  near  Manchefter)— from  what 
language  the  name  is  derived,  and  what  it 
fignifies,  p.  219. 

TOADLANE  (a  ftreet  in  Manchefter)— the 
ground  naturally  lower  than  on  either  fide 
of  it,  p.  183. — formerly  the  courfe  of  the 
great  foflfe  to  the  fummer-camp  of  the  Ro- 
mans, p.  183. 

TOISOBIUS— what  river,  p.  1 24. 

TOWNS— the  firft  rude  outlines  of  our  towns 
were  the  Britifti  fortrefles  in  the  woods,  p. 
z,  &c— the  firft  commencement  of  actual 
towns  in  the  ifland  and  in  Lancaihire,  p.  20 1 
&c— how  many  in  Lancashire,  how  many 
in  Britain,  at  the  clofe  of  the  firft:  century, 
p.  241.— the  different  nature  of  the  Ro- 
man-Britifh  towns  in  their  confutations, 
ice.  p.  241,  —  which  were  ftipendiary, 
which  Latin,  which  colonies,  and  which 
municipies,  p.  241-246. 

TOWNSHIPS— when  tirft  made,   p.  271, 

272 

TRINOBANTES—the  extent  of  their  do- 
minions,  p.  62. —  fubdued  by  the  Caflii, 

P-  63. 

V. 

VACOMAGI— where    fituated,    and  what 

towns  they  had,  p.  410. 


VECTIS — what  the  name  fignifies,  p.  416. 
VECTURONES— where  fituated,  and  what 

towns  they  had,  p.  410.— what  the  name 

fignifies,  p.  416. 
VENTA— what  it  fignifies,  p.  60. — Venta 

Belgarum,  what,  ibid.— Venta  Icenorum, 

what,  p.  62. 
VERATlNUM— a  Roman  ftation,  p.  152 

and  153.— -a  Britifti  town  before,  p.  154, 

15  c,  and  161.— where  both  were  placed, 

p.  153— 1  c 6.  — why  called  Veratinum,  p. 

156.— -made  a  ftation  by  Agricola,  p.  i6r« 

why  Veratinum  is  unnoticed  in  th«  earlier 

Itineraries,  p.  161,  162. — when  the  town 

of  Warrington  was  firft  built,  and  where, 

p.  201 — 204. 
VERULAMIUM— probably  the  capital  of 

the  Caflii,  p.  62. 
VINDOBALA— what  the  name  means,  p. 

223.- 
VINDOLANA— what  the  name  means,  p. 

223. 
VINES*-when  firft  introduced,  p.  319—3  2  r. 
VOLANTII— the  extent  of  their  dominions, 

p.  64. 
VOLANTIUM— what,  p.  8  and  11. 
VOLUNTII— fee  VOLANTII. 
URBICUS  (Lollius)— his  conqueft  of  a  great 

part  of  Caledonia,  p.  £5, 56,  and  418,419. 
URICONIUM— what,  p.  63. — when  made 

the  capital  of  the  Carnabii,  p.  105. — what 

the  name  fignifies,  p.  1 48. 
UXELL A— what,  p.  6 1 . 
UXELLI  MONTES-^whtre,  p.  63. 


W. 


WALLINGFORD  fceCALLEVA. 
WARRINGTON— fee  VERATINUM. 
WATLING-STREET— whence  fo  called, 

p.  68.— a  Britifti  road  afluredly  before  it  was 

a  Roman,  p.  69  and  435. 
WESTMORELAND— why  fo  called,   p, 

1 2—1 3. — belonged  equally  to  the  Siftuntii 

and  the  Volantii,  ibid. 
WHALLEY— no  Roman  ftation,  p.  136. 
WHERF  (the  river) — what  the  name  means, 

WHETSTONE— an  account  of  a  Roman, 

p.  215. — two  Britifti  whetftones  difcovered, 

d.  21  c,  216. 
WIGH  T  (ifle  of)— once  only  a  peninfula,  p. 

387. — the  meaning  of  its  name,  p.  416. 
WORCESTER— what  called  by  the  Britons 

and  Romans,  p.  147. —  why  fo  called  by 

the  Briton3,  ibid. 
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